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rREMINGTON 

Typewriter  Company  A  wards 

at 

Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition 

(Confirmed  by  Superior  Jury) 

GRAND 
PRIZE 

FOR  "EXCELLENCE  OF  ITS  PRODUCT." 

GOLD  MEDAL  OF  HONOR-For  "Its  Educa- 
tional Value." 

GOLD  MEDAL— For  "The  Flexibility  and  Wide 
Range  of  its  Adding  and  Subtracting  Type- 
writer."   Wahl  Mechanism. 

GOLD  MEDAL -To  Remtico  Typewriter  Rib- 
bon and  Carbon  Papers — For  "Quality  and 
Variety." 

Highest  Possible  Award  in  Every 
Department  of  Our  Business 
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Remington  Typewriter  Company 


(Incorporated) 
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BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
OFFIcFPRACTICE 

TWO  PLANS  OF  WORK 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  and  FOLDER 

IN  THE  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PLAN 

all  transactions  are  performed  over  the  counter  affording  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  OFFICE  PRACTICE  DEPART- 
MENT. Each  of  the  several  offices  is  equipped  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  laree  boobs,  including  Special  Column  Boobs, 
Loose  Leaf  Boobs,  Post  Binders,  Card  Ledgers,  etc.  By  a 
system  of  promotion  the  student  goes  from  one  office  to  an- 
other, finishing  in  the  bank. 

IN  THE  FOLDER  PLAN 

the  incoming  papers  are  contained  in  the  folder,  but  all  out- 
going papers  are  made  out  by  the  pupil  the  same  as  in  the 
Actual  Business.  Both  plans  are  intensely  interesting. 
Splendid  chapter  on  Civil  Service.    Fine  Corporation  Set. 

SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

develops  touch  operation  easily  and  naturally.  Every  stu- 
dent becomes  a  genuine  touch  operator.  The  book  includes 
a  variety  of  forms,  letters,  tabulated  work,  invoices,  state- 
ments, reports,  legal  forms,  testimony,  specifications  all  ar- 
ranged in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  should  be  copied. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

bridges  the  gulf  between  the  text  book  and  the  practical 
stenographer.  Special  space  is  allowed  for  copying  the  let- 
ters in  shorthand  which  incites  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  work, 
and  also  enables  the  teacher  to  correct  the  notes  in  a  mo- 
ment's time.    Special  punctuation  feature. 

Write  for  information. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Company 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTANCY 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Courses  are 
highly  commended  by  the  leading  Business 
Educators  of  America.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  direct- 
ing inquirers  to  us  for  information,  and  in 
many  cases  writing  us  giving  the  names  of 
interested  persons.  This  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  courses,  and  one  that 
is  greatly  appreciated.  Ask  any  school  man 
about  the  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute, 
or  send  for  circular  of  information. 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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METROPOLITAN 
SYSTEM  OE  m 
BOOKKEEPING 


"  Far  In  advance  of  any 
other  bookkeeping  text  I 
have  taught  or  examined" 


Our  Books  are 
used  exclusively 
by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  Col- 
lege of  Chicago 
and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing- number 
of  Hlfrh  Schools, 
Academies  and 
Business  Colleg-es. 


By   W.  A.  Sheaf fer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  Departtnent,  West  Division  H.  S., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Instructor  of 'Accounting,  Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  which  one  operation  or 
a  new  subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  sufficient  exercises  given  to  in- 
sure mastery  of  one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan  is  followed  from 
the  most  elementary  principles  through  the  advanced  subjects.  Business  papers 
are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  not  required. 

Examination  Copy,  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commercial  texts,  including  Munson 
Shorthand. 

Other  Texts  in  the  "Metropolitan  Series"  and  the  price  of  examination 
copies: — Munson  Shorthand,  75c;  Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method,  50c; 
Theory  of  Bookkeeping,  50c;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  50c;  Business  Law, 
50c;  Metropolitan  Business  Writing,  10c;  Practical  Grammar  and  Ex.  Pad, 
20c;  Metropolitan  Business  Speller,  15c;  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Ex. 
Pad,   30c 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 

1310,  37  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  SOLICITED. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION    IN 
PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


By  F.  V.  Thompson,  organizer  and  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce; 
now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Bos- 
ton. 

A  book  for  teachers  and  administrators  of  com- 
mercial schools. 

(rives  a  descriptive,  critical,  and  construc- 
tive discussion  of  current  problems  in  commercial 
education,  making  a  clear  distinction  between 
clerical  training  and  training  for  business. 

Offers  constructive  proposals  based  on  the  act- 
ual needs  of  business  as  it  is  and  requiring  effect- 
ive co-operation  between  business  and  commercial 
education. 

In  a  separate  chapter  reprints  Mr.  Thompson's 
study  of  the  Commercial  High  Schools  and 
courses  of  New  York  City,  made  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  School  of  Inquiry. 

Bound  in  cloth  xiv,  194  pages.  Mailing  price 
$1.60. 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON.     NEW    YORK 
6    NORTH   MICHIGAN     AVENUE,      CHICAGO 


What  are  You  Looking  for 

in  .[  system  of  Shorthand? 

Do  You  Want  Prompt  Results  ? 

It  was  a  class  of  four  beginners — nrst- 
year  students — who  had  been  taught 
Benn  Pitman  Phonography  in  the  Belleville 
(111.)  High  School,  that  tool;  first  place  over 
similar  students  of  all  systems  in  the  high 
school  contest  at  Normal,  till.,)  May  22, 

Do  You  Look  to  the  Long  Run  ? 

It  was  Joseph  Neitlich,  who  studied 
Benn  Pitman  Phonography  in  a  Boston 
High  School  in  1908,  that  took  first  place 
(with  100%  for  accuracy)  over  444  candi- 
dates enrolled  in  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion for  Official  Court  Reporter,  New  York 
City,  last  Ja 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography 


Write  for  particulars  to 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 
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pi.  Scougaie  s  Challenge  snorinanfl 

adds  a  very  large  per  cem  to  Pitmanit  safety,  eaae,  and 
speed  power. 

The  Phonographic  Magazine  (Ben  Pitman,  Cincinnati)  for 
June,  1915,  criticises  right-slant  shorthand  and  shows  to 
its  own  satisfaction  that  shorthand  should  be  written  in 
all  directions  of  the  compass.  The  Shorthand  Writer,  (Suc- 
cess-Pitman, Chicago*  incidentally  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  that  The  Phonographic  Magazine  is  wrong. 

The  Shorthand  Writer,  for  the  same  June.  1915,  pp.  275-6-7, 
recommends  the  checking  up  of  possible  double-read- 
ings, and  prints  words  and  phrases,  in  couples,  involving 
200  such  dangers  in  Pitmanic  shorthand.  It  says  misread- 
ings  can  be  avoided  (1)  by  practice  in  the  use  of  context, 
(2)  by  cultivating  better  pen  control,  and  (3)  by  making 
outlines  more  definitely. 

An  analysis  of  these  200  double  readings,  arranged  in 
the  three  classes  just  above  numbered,  shows  1*37  double 
readings  presumably  avoidable,  from  that  writers  Pit- 
manic  standpoint,  by  pen  control;  and  72  of  the  167,  43 
per  cent,  involve  Pitmanic  left-slant  strokes,  and  21,  \2% 
per  cent,  involve  right-slant  strokes. 

On  application  the  full  analysis  will  be  furnished,  with 
etchings,  showing  Challenge  right-slant  equivalents  for 
the  Pitmanic  left  and  right-slants.  The  investigator  will 
readily  see,  from  examination  of  these  etchings,  that  by 
radically  distinctive  Challenge  outlines  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  dangers  are  removed. 

Left-slants  average  about  25  per  cent  and  right-slants  20 
per  cent  of  Pitmanic  shorthand  matter. 

Challenge  verticals  and  horizontals  are  Pitmanic,  and 
its  right-slants  mainly  so,  as  far  as  the  Pitmans  go,  save 
that,  in  addition  to  Pitmanic  right-slants,  Challenge  turns 
all  left-slant  strokes  of  Pitman  to  the  right,  and  thereby 
Challenge  is  55  to  60  per  cent  right-slant. 

Challenge  retains  Pitmanic  brevity.  It  lacks  no  useful 
stenographic  material 

The  72  double  readings,  involving  Pitmanic  left-slant 
strokes,  are  shown  herewith,  with  Challenge  outlines. 

Challenge  Shorthand  can  show  you  better  than  it  can  tell  you. 

The  critic  of  Challenge  right-slant  tells  more  than  can 
be  shown. 

No  specious  argument  can  redeem  the  relatively  bad 
character  of  left-slant  characters. 

Challenge  Shorthand  Manual,  a  Complete  Text  Hook,  $1.00. 


M.  SC0UGALE,       Whetherford,  Texas 
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Do  You  Teach 
Business 
Ethics  ? 

THE  NEW  COURSE  FOR 
BUSINESS    SCHOOLS 

All  business  school  men  and  women  recognize 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  nation  has 
there  been  such  an  insistent,  uncompromising 
need  for  trained  young  men  and  women  of  charac- 
ter. America  has  been  thrust  into  a  position  of 
world-wide  responsibility.  This  responsibility 
must  be  fairly  met  and  the  business  schools  must 
have  a  large  part  in  meeting  it.  Believing  that 
the  business  schools  will,  as  ever  before,  be  found 
at  the  front  in  any  movement  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hour,  we  have  issued 

Letters  of  a  Sctiooiinasiei 

A  Book  of  Business  Ethics 

By  C.  E.  BIRCH 


in  bound  form  for  use  in  such  schools.  To  the 
series  which  ran  in  The  Business  Educator  has 
been  added  twenty  crisp,  spicy,  concise  talks  to 
students.  They  emphasize,  reinforce,  drive  home 
and  clinch  the  things  you  have  been  telling  your 
students.  They  are  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
highest  type.  No  student  can  ever  entirely  forget 
the  lessons  of  this  book. 


Business  Classes  ?hould  have  a  definite  per- 
iod at  least  once  a  week  to 
meet  for  comments,  discussions  and  debates. 
Live  questions  and  topics  are  suggested  in  the 
book.  You  can  dignify  this  training  and  at  the 
same  time  arouse  and  enthuse  your  school. 

Shorthand  Classes  win  find  this  an  ideal 

rimshing-up  course  in 
dictation.  A  vocabulary  of  nearly  one  thousand 
words  is  given  with  spaces  for  outlines  and  sug- 
gestions for  practice. 


Price  50c.     Rates  to  Schools. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Publishers 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


We    take   pleasure    in     an-     j 
nouncing  that 

New   York   University   I 
School   of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance 

will  offer  a  course  in 

Gregg  Shorthand 

beginning    with     the     Fall 
Term,  September  23,   1915. 


The  course  is  open  to  all  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Commercial  Science  and 
to  special  students  who  are 
taking  as  many  as  four  other 
courses. 

The  action  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  adds  an- 
other name  to  the  list  of  uni- 
versities teaching  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

For  information  regarding 
the  course  address  the  Secre- 
tary, New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance,  3  2 
Waverly  PI.,  New  York  City. 


The    Gregg   Publishing   Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


gnu 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  placed  on  the 
approved  list  of  text  books  for  the  day  and  evening  high 
schools  the  following  publications  by  the  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Company:  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  Rational  Type- 
writing. Office  Training  for  Stenographers,  Whigam's 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law,  Gregg  Speed'  Practice, 
Gregg  Phrase  Book.  Gregg's  Lessons  in  Shorthand  Pen- 
manship, Gregg  and  Pani's  Taquigrafia  Fonetica,  and  also 
the  series  of  reading  books  written  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
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The  California  State 
Board  of  Education 

RECENTLY  ADOPTED 
FOR   FOUR   YEARS 


The  Zaner  Method   of 
Arm  Movement  Writing 

THIS  MEANS  A  LONG 
STEP  FORWARD  IN 
PEDAGOGICAL  AND 


Practical   Writing 
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THE 
Business  Educator 

IS  YOUR  MEANS 
OF  ADVERTISING 
AND  SECURING 
THE  BEST  IN 
COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 


f  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
ners  accompanying  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor 
vards  to  the   Gregg  Publishing  Company. 


|  Gregg  Shorthand 

Receives   Highest 
Award  at 

Pa  na  m  a  -Pacific 

International 

Exposition 

|    Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

Gregg  Shorthand 

|    Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

Rational  Typewriting 

|    Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

Office  Training 

Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

The  Gregg  U  riter 


This  supreme  award  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  superiority  and  effici- 
ency ot  the  most  widely  taught 
shorthand  system  in  America. 


The   Gregg   Publishing  Go. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  60  per  cent  of 
thecitiesinthe  high  schoolsof  whichshorthand 
is  a  subject.  It  is  taught  in  more  schools  than 
all  other  systems  combined.  It  is  also  taught 
in  many  of  the  universities,  including  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  University  of  California, 
the  two  largest  universities  in  the  country. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Board  of  Education 
of  Los  Angeles,  California 

has  officially  adopted  the 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

for  exclusive  use  in  the  High  Schools  of  that 
city,  commencing  September,  1915,  in  place  of 
a  light-line  system  previously  taught. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adoption  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  for 
these  schools  was  only  arrived  at  after  a  most  exhaustive  examination  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  City  Superintendent  of  schools,  of  the  different 
systems  and  textbooks  now  on  the  market,  including  not  only  the  Pitmanic  methods, 
but  light-line  and  connective  vowel  systems  as  well. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Statistical  Legerdemain,"  containing  the 
Truth  in  regard  to  the  recent  Report  of  the   Committee    appointed 
by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the    High    School    Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 
Particulars  of  a  free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

SUPREMACY  by  SUPERIORITY 

Comparative  tests,  held  May  5th,  1915,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education,  at  the  Williamsburgh  Evening  High  School  for  women  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  merits  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  and  Gregg  Shorthand. 


Test  No.  1 

Test  No.  2 

Percentage  of  Class  Accuracy. 

Percentage  of  Class  Accuracy. 

PITMAN        96  1-9% 

PITMAN          94.53% 

GREGG         81/J 

GREGG            84% 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


VOLUME    XX    I 


COLUMBUS,   O.,   SEPT.,   1915 


NUMBER     I 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnmbns.  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 
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C.  P.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloser. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 


The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"*  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES   WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
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BUDGET  NUMBER  SEVEN 

Never  conceal  unfinished  work  un- 
der blotters,  in  pigeonholes  or  draw- 
ers, depending  on  memory  to  find  it. 
If  necessary  to  leave  unfiished  work, 
it  should  be  placed  on  the  desk  in 
sight,  under  a  weight,  so  if  you  do 
not  come  back  in  the  morning  the 
other  man  will  know  just  where 
things  are  and  what  to  do. 

The  less  you  require  looking  after, 
the  more  able  you  are  to  stand  alone 
and  complete  your  tasks,  the  greater 
your  reward.  Then  if  you  can  not 
only  do  your  work,  but  also  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  direct  the  ef- 
forts of  others,  your  reward  is  in  ex- 
act ratio;  and  the  more  people  you 
direct,  and  the  higher  the  intelligence 
you  can  rightly  lend,  the  more  valu- 
able is  your  life. 

Never  carry  matches  loose  in  your 
pockets — have  a  metal  match-box. 

The  love  you  liberate  in  your  work 
is  the  only  love  you  keep. 

The  man  with  a  debt  he  could  not 
prevent,  caused  perhaps  bysickness, 
should  go  frankly  to  his  friend  or 
his  business  chief.  Shun  the  money- 
loan  shark  as  you  would  contagion. 
Poverty,  discouragement,  tempta- 
tion, too  often  crime,  are  the  fruit  of 
that  sort  of  "confidential"  financing. 
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want  to  know"  la  the  Instinct  which  leads  to 
>m.  The  lnqnlrlng  mind  discovers  the  need 
ource  of  troth,  and  extracts  It  from  countless 


The  Impulse  to  answer  questions  leads  to  analysts. 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
ilts  nil  parties  concerned. 

Yon  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
BOCta  questions  as  yoa  desire.  The  BUSINESS  EDU- 
catok  will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship 
Qnestlons  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  good  resnlts.  Liber- 
ality in  this  particular  encourages  It  iu  others  and 
brings  answers  to  oar  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  it 
will  become  the  recognised  anthority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Questions  are  freqnently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Qaestion  and  Answer  may 
appear  together.  * 


CURTIS      ON      STANDARDS      IN 
WRITING. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  the  limi- 
tation of  training.  Formally  stated  this  princi- 
ple is  that  in  the  development  of  every  me- 
chanical skill  a  level  will  ultimately  be  reached 
where  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  makes  it 
uneconomical  to  continue  the  training.  Put  in 
aditferentway.it  is  possible  to  say  that  no 
matter  how  important  any  skill  may  be,  there 
will  always  be  a  degree  of  skill  beyond  which 
it  will  not  pay  to  go.  Up  to  the  critical  value, 
the  skill  may  be  of  fundamental  importance; 
once  the  critical  value  is  passed,  however,  the 
skill  in  question  ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  of  the  individual. 

Professor  Thorndike  pointed  out  in  his  mon- 
ograph on  handwriting  that  when  a  child's 
handwriting  has  reached  a  level  of  merit  equal 
to  quality  12  or  13  on  his  scale,  further  time 
spent  in  direct  drill  on  handwriting  is  wasted. 
The  time  might  much  more  profitably  be  given 
to  learning  typewriting,  for  instance.  We 
all  know  that  if  the  whole  school  time 
were  given  up  to  handwriting  alone,  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  children 
than  at  present  could  be  taught  to  write 
copperplate.  Quality  in  handwriting,  how- 
ever, like  most  other  mechanical  skills,  is 
a  relatively  unimportant  product  of  school 
training.  Every  one  without  exception,  needs 
to  learn  to  write,  but  the  elementary  school  will 
have  discharged  its  full  duty  when  all  the  child- 
ren can  write  with  reasonable  degree  of  speed 
and  quality.  My  point  is  that  reasonable  in 
speed  does  not  mean  more  than  90  letters  per 
minute,  and  reasonable  in  quality  dues  not  mean 
more  than  quality  12  on  the  Thorndike  scale, 
or  quality  60  on  the  Ayres  scale.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  you  adopt  such  objective  slandards, 
and  continue  to  give  handwriting  drill  to  child- 
ren of  any  grade  who  equal  or  exceed  these  de- 
grees of  skill,  your  work  is  inefficient;  for  you 
are  wasting  both  the  child's  time  and  the  teach- 
er's time  and  effort.  Conversely,  the  ethciency 
of  your  handwriting  instrut  tion  should  be  judg- 
ed bv  the  percentage  of  your  graduates  who 
finally  reach  these  standards. 

Precisely  similar  statements  are  possible  for 
all  the  mechanical  skills.  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  advocating  the  attainment  of  standard  de- 
grees of  the  mechanical  skills  by  direct  drill, 
I  am  running  counter  to  many  of  the  accepted 
theories  of  the  day,  just  as  in  advocating  that 
children  who  have  attained  a  standard  should  be 


excused  from  attending  the  drill  class,  I  am 
running  counter  to  the  accepted  form  of  class 
administration.  It  is  my  ext  erience,  however, 
that  well-motivated  drill  is  not  only  acceptable 
to  children,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
great  majority.  It  is  true  that  the  able  child 
through  the  incidental  dally  use  of  such  skill  as 
spelling,  for  example,  will  attain  to  standard 
ability  without  direct  drill,  but  those  who  have 
wished  the  "incidental"  theory  of  developing 
mechanical  skills  on  the  educational  world 
based  their  theory  on  a  few  selected  cases.  I 
estimate  that  not  more  than  rive  children  out  of 
a  hundred  will  profit  to  a  satisfactory  degree  by 
such  incidental  training;  that  for  ninety-five 
children  out  of  one  hundred  there  must  be  spe- 
cific drills  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  an 
objective  goal.  I  grant  that  the  drill  must  be 
self-directed  to  be  effective,  and  I  would  safe- 
guard it  by  measurement,  before,  during  and 
after  the  drill,  but  I,  for  one,  believe  that  .prop- 
erly conducted  drill  will  always  form  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  efficient  teaching. 


The  above  liberal  quotation  is  from  the  paper 
entitled  "Objective  Standards  as  a  Means  of 
Controlling  Instruction  and  Economizing 
time,"  read  at  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education  at  the  Superintendence  section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  22,  1915, 
by  S.  A.  Courtis,  the  editor  and  author  of  the 
Courtis  tests  in  Arithmetic,  etc.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  above  that  we  wish  to  com- 
mend. In  fact  we  dissent  only  in  one  thing 
which  is  the  standard  Mr.  Courtis  has  set  in 
writing  at  Quality  12  in  the  Thorndike  Scale 
or  Quality  00  in  the  Ayres  Scale.  We  believe 
as  standards  these  are  too  low.  Instead  they 
should  be  more  nearly  80  or  90  in  the  Ayres 
and  15  or  16  in  the  Thorndike,  although  neith- 
er one  represent  the  type  of  penmanship  that 
should  be  taught  and  acquired  because  neither 
are  executed  with  the  ease  and  freedom  that 
should  be  encouraged.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others  on  these  points. 


Ellsworth- Walker-Carstairs-Lewis. 

59  McAdam  Ave,,  Winnipeg, 
June  10,  1915. 
The  Editor  B.  E. 

Dear  Sir: -Referring  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Ells- 
worth's answer  in  June  B,  E.,  "Who  invented 
the  so-called  muscular  movement"  in  which  he 
states  this  system  was  first  communicated  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  J.  Carstairs,  author  of  the 
Carstairs  System,  in  1809. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  this  statement  as  a 
definite  fact  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
James  Henry  Lewis,  Writing  Master,  London, 
England,  that  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1803,  he 
publicly  announced  by  printed  circulars  &c  , 
his  new  system  of  penmanship  by  continual 
motion  of  hand,  and  arm,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  fingers.  Later  Mr.  Lewis  published 
affidavit  sworn  nefore  the  Lord  Mavor  of  Lon- 
don at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  29th  day  of 
April.  1816,  denouncing  one  Joseph  Carstairs 
as  an  impostor,  &c.  saying  "The  said  Joseph 
Carstairs  afterward  became  a  pupil  of  mine,  un- 
der the  fictitious  name  of  Kobert  Drury.  and 
commenced  a  course  of  lessons  with  me  in 
London,  on  the  28th  day  of  July  1812,  for 
which  he  paid  me  the  sum  of  2  lb,  15s  0d.,  &c, 
&c. 

The  book  is  entitled  "Lewis  on  Penman- 
ship."    I  have  the  book. 

Perhaps  some  other  reader  of  the  B.  E.  can 
throw  further  light  on  this  matter.  Your  series 
of  illustrations  from  the  "Universal  Penman" 
by  G.  Rrickham.  are  most  interesting  and  much 
appreciated.    The  idea  is  splendid. 

Thanking  you  for  your  splendid  magazine. 
Yours  respectfully. 

H.  J.  Walker. 


been  held,  would  not  only  prove  most  benefi- 
cial, but  great  interest  would  be  manifested. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  a  contest  of  this  sort 
was  tried,  there  would  be  eighty  per  cent  more 
students  in  high  schools  making  an  improve- 
ment in  their  penmanship. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  judge  in  such 
a  case  of  this  kind,  not  only  the  best  writing, 
but  penholding,  position,  slant,  form  and  ma- 
terials should  be  taken  into  consideration.  I 
suggest  that  each  contestant  furnish  his  own 
paper,  for  the  prize,  but  not  pens;  in  this  way 
there  would  be  a  keener  interest  as  each  would 
try  to  select  best  paper  obtainable. 

It  is  an  honor  to  win  a  prize  for  speaking  but 
it  would  be  a  higher  honor  to  become  the  pre- 
mier penman  of  your  community 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  on  this 
subject. 

Leslie  E.  Jones, 
May  20,  1915.  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Editor  B.  E,: 

Permit  me  to  use  a  little  space  in  your  valu- 
able magazine. 

It  is  the  custom  to'  have  prize  speaking  in 
high  schools  and  other  institutions  in  which  the 
students  of  these  are  contestants.  I  say  why 
not  have  prize  "writing"  in  schools.  I  think  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  if  such  a  contest  has  never 


On  June  11,  1915,  at  Sunbury,  Pa., 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  after 
a  prolonged  illness  of  complication 
of  diseases,  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Spencer, 
son  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Sr.,  the  au- 
thor of  Spencerian  Penmanship, 
passed  from  this  life. 

He  was  a  civil  war  veteran  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Spencer  devoted  his  life  to  the 
Spencerian  Publications,  being  the 
chief  editor  and  author. 

He  was  singularly  gifted  in  art, 
and  possessed  a  temperament  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  modest.  We 
have  never  known  a  more  sensitively 
organized,  sincerely  modest,  and 
highly  gifted  man. 

It  was  his  facile  pencil  and  pen, 
and  fertile  brain  that  fashioned  the 
forms  of  the  Spencerian  Complete 
Compendium;  the  finest  book  of  its 
kind  published  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

His  brothers,  Robert  O,  Piatt  R., 
Jr.,  and  Harvey  A. ,  survive  him. 

Our  profession  has  been  im- 
measurably benefitted  by  his  modest, 
upright,  talented  life.  As  a  pen  ar- 
tist, he  was  also  very  skilled,  al- 
though it  was  but  a  by-product  of 
his  penmanship. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  scholar  far  be- 
yond the  scope  of  his  profession. 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By    S.    E.    LESLIE, 


Learning  How  to  Practice. 

(FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL.) 


Good  writing  being  the  product  of  rightly  di- 
rected action,  no  one  may  hope  to  acquire  an 
automatic  good  writing  habit  who  has  not  learn- 
ed to  correctly  direct  the  writing  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  fore-arm.  Much  time  is  wasted  by  pu- 
pils who  practice  with  their  minds  on  effects 
(good  letter  forms)  rather  than  on  the  cause 
(good  muscular  action)  of  good  writing.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  the  importance 
of  the  pupil  acquiring  right  movement  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  practice.  He  must  be 
made  to  understand  the  process  of  relaxation. 
All  muscular  tension  and  anxiety  to  make  good 
exercises  or  letter  forms  must  be  eliminated. 
He  must  be  shown  that  good  action  and  free- 
dom of  movement  is  far  more  desirable  than  the 
most  perfect  letter  forms  he  could  possibly 
make  with  tense  muscles  and  cramped  move- 
ment. The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  swing 
easily  from  left  to  right  in  exercises  and  letter 
practice,  not  so  much  to  make  good  forms  as  to 
develop  correct  action  of  the  writing  muscles. 
Once  this  action  is  developed,  good  writing 
will  be  a  natural  product.  Aside  from  the  right 
mental  attitude,  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  in  developing  good  movement  is 

CORRECT  POSITION. 

Correct  posture  is  necessary  in  writing  (1) 
Because  of  the  ill  effects  of  poor  position  on 
the  health.  (2)  Because  of  the  greater  ease 
with  which  one  may  develop  right  muscular 
action  when  in  a  good  position. 

In  the  illustrations  the  correct  writing  posture 
is  illustrated.  A  careful  study  of  these  pictures 
will  give  you  an  understanding  of  the  correct 
position  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet  and  the  approx- 
imate distance  of  the  eyes  from  the  line  of 
writing.  The  body  should  be  three  or  four 
inches,  from  the  edge  of  the  desk.  The  feet  are 
flat  on  the  floor.  The  eyes  are  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  from  the  paper.  The  body 
bends  forward  from  the  hips.  The  shoulders 
are  kept  well  back  at  a'l  times.  This  is  espec- 
ially important.  The  body  is  steadied  on  the 
left  arm.  This  leaves  the  right  arm  free  for 
easy  action.  The  right  shoulder  should  not  be 
higher  than  the  left. 

The  arms  form  right  angles  at  the  elbows, 
and  the  hands,  lying  on  the  desk,  in  proper 
writing  position,  should  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 


DEVELOPING    MOVEMENT. 

The  pose  of  the  body  should  be  that  of  com- 
plete muscular  relaxation.  This  is  the  proper 
condition  of  the  muscles  in  the  developing  of 
good  writing  action.  Study  illustrations.  Now 
with  the  right  arm  resting  lightly  on  the  desk  and 
muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow  still  completely 
relaxed,  begin  rolling  the  arm  about  in  the 
sleeve,  which  should  be  very  loose.  The  arm 
should  not  slide  on  the  desk,  but  simply  roll 
around  in  either  direction  describing  a  circle 
as  large  as  the  relaxed  muscles  will 
permit.  There  should  be  no  finger  or  wrist 
action.  Remember  you  are  not  trying  to  write 
but  merely  developing  correct  action  from 
which  writing  will  eventually  result.  Keep  the 
arm  rolling  easily  and  lightly.  Study  instruc- 
tions carefully  and  be  sure  you  understand  the 


kind  of  action  you  are  trying  to  develop.  Every 
step  now  is  important.  You  should  not  pass  on 
until  you  are  absolutely  sure  you  have  begun 
right.  Your  success  with  the  pen  will  depend 
on  how  well  you  have  developed  and  how  thor- 
oughly you  understand  correct  writing  action. 

MATERIALS. 

Now  that  you  understand  good  writing  move- 
ment, you  should  become  familiar  with  proper 
writing  materials.  Itistbrovgh  the  right  use 
of  these  writing  materials  that  you  may  prove 
that  you  have  developed  good  writing  action. 
Paper  with  a  rather  hard  surface  is  best.  A 
straight  wooden  penholder  is  preferable.  Pens 
with  a  medium  tine  point  are  best  for  develop- 
ing light,  easy  action.  Gillott's  No.  604,  Spen- 
cerian  No.  1,  or  Zanerian  Ideal  are  of  the  right 
type.  These  points  are  fine  and  flexible 
enough  to  run  in  the  paper  or  shake  if  the 
movement  is  too  heavy  and  sufficiently  coarse 
to  make  good  strong  lines  with  correct  move- 
ment. A  stub  pen  or  fountain  pen  should  Dot 
be  used  in  learning  to  write.  Because  of  the 
round  stiff  point  they  permit  too  much  pressure 
and  consequently  retard  the  development  of 
easy  movement.  Free-flowing  black  or  blue- 
black  ink  should  be  used.  Eyes  may  be  injured 
by  the  continued  use  of  ink  that  makes  a  very 
pale  line. 
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POSITION  OP  PAPBR. 

The  illustrations  show  the  position  of  the  pa- 
per on  the  desk,  correct  pen-holding  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  fore-arms  and  hands  on 
the  desk  and  paper.  Note  the  direction  that 
the  right  fore-arm  points  across  the  paper.  The 
left  hand  should  always  be  above  the  line  of 
writing  and  used  to  shift  and  keep  the  paper  in 
proper  position  for  the  right  hand. 

POSITION  OF  HAND  AND  PENHOLDING. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  fingers  turn  un- 
der the  hand  in  a  half-closed  position.  The  in- 
dex ringer  in  a  half-extended  position  lies  on 
top  of  the  holder  and  with  the  aid  of  the  thumb 
keeps  it  in  position  against  the  root  of  the  nail 
of  the  second  ringer.  The  thumb  bends  at  both 
joints.  The  hand  rests  lightly  on  the  backs  of 
the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  ringers.  The 
second  ringer  does  not  touch  the  paper.  The 
pen-holder  passes  a  little  below  the  third  joint 
of  the  index  ringer  and  points  in  the  direction 


of  the  shoulder.  The  hand-position  and  pen- 
holding  may  vary  slightly  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  ringers.  Two  things  are  most 
important,  however.  The  hand  should  be  in  as 
natural  a  position  as  possible  and  the  penhold- 
er held  lightly.    Study  cut  No.  4. 

AMOUNT    OF   PRACTICE. 

The  improvement  you  make  will  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  in 
practice  as  how  you  spend  it.  In  all  of  your 
practice  mind  and  muscle  should  work  in  uni- 
son. It  is  possible  for  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  hand  to  work  automatically  without  the 
direction  of  (he  mind.  In  this  kind  of  practice, 
however,  little  improvement  is  made.  The 
mind  with  the  aid  of  the  eyes  must  see  mis- 
takes, and  the  mind  through  the  aid  of  the  eye 
and  hand  must  correct  mistakes. 

In  the  beginning  you  will  need  constantly  to 
think  about  good  position,  pen-holding  and 
right  movement.  Later  you  will  need  to  be 
just  as  diligent  in  applying  good  writing  action 
to  the    formation  of    letters,    words    and    sen- 


tences. The  acquiring  of  a  good  handwriting 
will  require  just  as  much  persistence  and  con- 
centration as  any  subject  von  have  ever  studied. 
Your  attitude  of  mind  and  the  kind  of  practice 
you  do  will  determine  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment which  you  will  make. 

PRELIMINARY    SPECIMENS. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  how  much  im- 
provement you  make  in  a  given  time,  you  will 
now  prepare  a  specimen  page  of  your  work  to 
file  with  your  teacher.  This  specimen 
should  be  written  before  beginning  prac- 
tice on  the  lessons  in  this  course.  Write  the 
following,  repeating  until  a  page  is  filled: 
(Mame  of  school  and  place)     (Present  date) 

This  is  a  specimen  of  my  plain  business  writ- 
ing before   beginning  practice   on  the   lessons 
by  S.  E.  Leslie  in  The  Business  Educator. 
(Name) 

This  specimen  should  be  tiled  with  your 
teacher  and  carefully  preserved  for  comparison 
with  a  final  specimen  to  be  taken  when  you 
have  finished  the  lessons, 


EXERCISE   1 

Line  1 :— Swing  half  way  across  the  page  with  the  elbow  acting  as  a  hinge  or  pivot.  Wrist  should  not  bend.  Hand  should  not  turn  on  the  side. 
The  strokes  should  be  made  to  a  regular  and  uniform  count  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Line  2  and  3:— These  strokes  are  made  as  1,  but  require  more  control  of  the  swing.  The  arm  should  not  slide  on  the  desk.  Aim  to  make  eight, 
quick  strokes  with  your  thought  more  on  the  action  than  the  result. 

EXERCISE   2 

This  straight  line  exercise  is  designed  to  enable  you  to  develop  a  movement  which  is  the  foundation  for  the  slant  of  all  letters.  Keep  the  paper 
in  the  regular  position.  The  down  strokes  are  made  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  The  action  should  be  very  free  and  regular  and  continue  one- 
fourth  distance  across  the  page.    Two  spaces  in  height. 

EXERCISE   3 

In  developing  movement  you  were  instructed  to  let  the  arm  rest  lightly  on  the  desk  and  roll  it  in  either  direction.  With  pen  in  hand  this  rolling 
action  should  produce  an  exercise  like  the  above.  Think  very  little  of  form.  Try  to  develop  the  right  action  now  and  control  will  come  later.  Fol- 
low the  direction  of  the  arrows,  making  the  oval  in  both  directions. 
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EXERCISE  4 

In  this  copy  you  will  continue  the  movement  half-way  across  the  page  without  lifting  the  pen.    If  you  keep  your  mind  on  the  action  rather  than 
the  form  of  the  exercise,  it  will  be  easy.    The  pen  should  make  abeut  one  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute. 

EXERCISE    5 

Move  the  hand  half  way  across  the  page  before  lifting.    It  would  be    well   to  notice  whether  the  last  part  of  your  exercise  is  on  the  same  slant  aB 
the  first  part.    The  turns  at  top  and  bottom  are  made  sharp.    Watch  position  of  hand  and  paper. 

EXERCISE  6 

Retrace  the  oval  two  spaces  high.    Count  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  ti,  7,  8,  lift  the  pen  and  repeat,  linking  six  ovals  together  in  a  quarter  section. 
These  beginning  movement  exercises  should  be  practiced  until  they  are  made  without  muscular  tension,  and  a  fair  degree  of  control   is  acquired. 
One  or  more  of  them  should  be  reviewed  for  five  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson. 


O.0  (J0& 
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EXERCISE   7 

Line  1 :— This  large  oval  is  same  as  Exercise  6,  excepting  finishing  stroke.    Lift  pen  on  finishing  stroke  quickly  while  hand  is  moving. 

Line  2:— The  large  letters  are  not  intended  for  practice,  but  given  to  enable  you  to  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  correct  form  of  each  letter  when 
that  letter  is  first  practiced.  The  retraced  exercise  in  line  2  is  made  with  a  large  swing  downward  to  the  base  line  and  a  small  swing  at  the  top.  The 
count  is  1,  2,  1,  2,  etc.    Aim  for  easy  action,  alternating  the  exercise  with  a  single  0  and  keeping  a  regular  count  between  exercises  and  letter. 

Line  3:  — Make  sixteen  letters  to  a  line.    An  easy  regular  movement  is  more  important  than  good  letters  on  these  beginning  lessons. 


aa 


aaa 


EXERCISE  8 

Line  1 :— Try  getting  the  movement  in  this  large  exercise  before  using  the  pen.  Give  some  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  loop  at  the  top.  Make 
eight  to  a  line. 

Line  2:  — Before  beginning  practice  on  a  letter,  always  study  the  large  model  form.  Make  the  C  and  swing  around  it  eight  times  lifting  pen  on 
finishing  stroke  while  hand  is  moving. 

Line  3:— Make  sixty  letters  per  minute  counting  1,  2,  for  each  letter. 


aaa  a 

a  a  a  a 


a  a  a  a 


aa  aa 
aa  a  a 


EXERCISE  9 

Line  1 :— To  conform  with  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  A  this  exercise  is  made  on  a  greater  slant  than  previous  ovals.  Make  three  to  a  quarter 
sea  ction  and  the  regular  count  1  to  8  for  each  oval. 

Line  2:— The  retraced  A  and  single  A  alternate  in  this  copy.  Count  1,  2  for  each  letter.  Lift  the  pen  a  little  below  the  base  line  with  an  easy 
turn  to  the  right. 

Line  3:  -Keep  the  letter  nearly  altogether  closed  at  the  top.  Fifty  or  sixty  letters  are  made  per  minute.  In  the  last  group  of  four  letters  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  is  indicated  which  is  used  when  joining  the  A  to  other  letters. 
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EXERCISE   10 

Line  1 :— You  will  notice  that  the  exercises  are  becoming  a  little  more  difficult  and  require  greater  control.  The  action,  however,  should  be  none 
the  less  easy.  Set  the  pen  down  quickly ;  swing  to  the  left  and  downward  forming  a  small  loop  slightly  above  the  center  of  the  exercise;  then  with 
another  easy  swing  to  the  left  and  downward  to  the  base  line  and  upward  to  the  beginning  stroke,  retrace  exercise  8  times  to  a  regular  count.  Practice 
this  same  exercise  one  space  high. 

Line  2:—  Study  large  form  of  E.  You  already  understand  the  correct  action  for  making  the  letter.  The  finishing  stroke  swings  to  the  right  and 
upward  the  same  as  C. 

Line  3:  — Study  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  small  loop  connecting  the  two  parts  of  E.    Count  1,  2. 
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During  the  summer  we  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining some  specimens  of  writing  from  the 
Omaha  schools,  as  well  as  to  glance  at  some 
press  reports  concerning  an  exhibit  of  writing 
held  in  the  city  hall,  where  were  displayed 
some  thirty  thousand  specimens  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  grades,  showing  the  first  and  last 
specimens  during  the  past  year.  In  front  of  the 
City  Hall  there  is  a  large  electric  arch  upon 
which  is  announced  convention  features,  etc., 
so  during  the  week  the  specimens  were  upon 
exhibition  "GOOD  WRITING-WELCOME" 
was  displayed  upon  the  archway,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence thousands  of  people  inspected  the 
writing.  Improvement  in  the  writing  shown 
was  not  that  of  an  occasional  child,  or  of  an  oc- 
casional room,  nor  even  of  an  occasional  school, 
but  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  every  school  on 
the  part  of  nearly  every  child.  Mr.  Savage 
with  his  tremendous  enthusiasm,  exceptional 
good  cheer,  and  practical  pedagogy,  is  render- 
ing exceptional  service  as  supervisor  in  the 
Omaha  schools.  A  number  of  specimens  were 
engraved  and  printed  in  the  World  Herald, 
Omaha,  June  20,  'IB. 

Specimens  of  writing  from  the  various  grades 
of  the  Trafford  City,  Pa.,  Schools,  Olive  A. 
Mellon,  Supervisor,  reveal  thorough  training  in 
writing  of  a  very  practical  as  well  as  of  a  peda- 
gogical nature,  the  work  from  the  various 
grades  being  especially  adapted  to  the  ages  of 
the  children,  indicating  that  their  capacity  is 
being  well  tested  without  being  pushed  over 
the  line  into  the  extreme  by  sacrificing  other 
things  for  penmanship.  This  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  Miss  Mellon  is  a  successful  super- 
visor. 

We  recently  examined  specimens  of  writing 
from  the  fifth  grade  of  the  normal  pupils  and 
the  CO  nmercial  pupils  in  the  California,  Pa„ 
State  Normal  School,  all  of  which  show  splen- 
did proaress  during  the  year  under  the  directum 
of  Miss  Amy  L.  Applegate,  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing. It  is  not  often  that  we  find  such  uniform 
progress  as  has  been  made  in  the  first  year. 
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This  is  the  way  the  Porto  Rico  teachers  and  pupils  are  learning  to  write. 
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Group  of  second  annual  Zanerian  Penmanship  Teachers'  Association  Convention  members,  Columbm 

are  given  below. 


O.,  July  1,  1915.      Names  and  addresses 


Nina  O'Mealey,  Salt  Fork,  Okla.;  Minnie 
Truax,  Des  Moines,  la.;  I.  C.  Fischer,  Howell 
Mich.;  W.  C.  Stinebaugh,  North  Manchester 
Ind.;  Pearl  Stewart,  Manistee,  Mich.;  Olive 
Herr,  Schuyler,  Pa.;  Marjorie  Baum,  Johnston, 
N.  Y.;  Lillian  Hewitt,  Mystic,  Conn.;  Eliza- 
beth Gannon,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Lila  Harrington, 
Weidman,  Mich  ;  T.  Gordon  Blue,  Brazil,  Ind.; 
Ruth  Tresselt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Josephine  Kelly, 
Kau  Claire,  Wise;  Norma  Watson,  Martin's 
Ferry,  O.;  Elanora  Skon,  Rib  Lake,  Wise; 
Kred  Berkman,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Harry  Carrier, 
Cleveland,  O.;  W.  G.  Wiseley.  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich,;  Wm.  N.Conrad,  Oley,  Pa.;  D.  R.  Pul- 
ver,  Belleville,  Ont.;  Cynthia  L.  McCormick, 
Joplin,  Mo.;.  Leona  Marble,  Amherst.  O.; 
Olive  Mellon,  Manor,  Pa.;  C.  S.  Chambers, 
Covington,  Ky.;  Gertrude  E.  Burge,  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.i  Chas.  Swiercinsky,  Bellville, 
Kans.;  G.  M.  Wierback,  Coopersburg.  Pa.; 
Margaret  Ebert.  Toman,  Wise;  R.  D.  Lawyer, 
Gerring,  Neb.;  E.  W.  Nickerson,  Kinsman,  O.; 


R.  C.Smith,  Canton,  O.;  W.  E.  Blosser,  New 
Castle,  Pa  ;  H.  C.  Ward.  Portage,  Wise;  W 
R.  Boggess,  Greenville,  Ky.;  C.  1.  Van  Petten 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  N.  A.  Nernberg,  Pittsburgh 
Pa.;  L.  J.  Kent,  Ashland,  O.;  H.  L.  Darner 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  L.  D.  Root  Elyria,  O.;  L.  E 
McDonough,  Clyde,  Kans.;  Margaret  Baxter 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  Esther  A.  Hade,  Gowrie.Ia. 
Minnie  B.  Kinney,  East  Chicago,  Ind,;  M.  S 
Gulliver,  Danville,  Pa  ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4;  I.  L 
Peck,  Chambersburg,  Pa.:  J.  May  Lynch,  Co\ 
ington,  Ky.;  Nettie  Long,  East  Chicago,  Ind, 
John  W.  Roadcap.  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Gene 
Van  Eps,  Lake  City,  la.;  Bulah  G.  Tugend 
reich,  Manistee,  Mich.;  J.  M.  Stahlman,  Moss 
grove,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2;  Geo.  H.  Zimpher 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus.  O. 
C.  Hottell,  Steubenville,  O.;  Alwilda  Lutz 
Noblesville,  Ind,;  J.  L.  Elicker,  Marion,  O. 
H.  F.  King,  S.  Scituate,  R.  L;  Jessie  A.  Peter 
son,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Nina  Winton,  Parkersburgh 
W.  Va.;  Adelaide  T.  Snow,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 


Nellie  M.  McDonald,  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Charlotte  Pealer,  Jelloway,  O. ;  C.  P.  Zaner,  Co- 
lumbus, O.;  E.  W.  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. ; 
Myrtle  E.  Thompson,  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  R.  F.  D. 
No.  4;  Erma  Hyland.  Salem,  O.;  Carrie  L. 
Young,  Jamestown.  N.  Y.;  Maude  E.  Shep- 
herd, Omaha,  Neb.;  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  El- 
wood  City,  Pa.;  J.  F.  Fish,  Chicago,  111.;  Eliz- 
abeth Whipple,  Painesville.  O.;  Emily  Get- 
tins,  Youngstown,  O.;  Robert  Bloser,  Colum- 
bus, O.;  Helen  Bloser,  Columbus,  O,;  W.  F. 
McDaniels,  Peoria,  III.;  Howard  E.  Hudson, 
Millsboro,  Del.;  H.  C.  Deinzer,  Tiffin,  O.; 
Florence  Starred,  Columbus,  O.;  Ella  M. 
Kring.  Westerville.  O.;  Letitia  P.  hell,  l'r- 
bana,  Ohio;  Marie  Kaufmann,  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.;  H.  A.  Roush,  McKeesport.  Pa  ;  Irwin  S. 
Light,  Hartford,  Conn.;  A.  R.  Martin,  Sharon. 
Pa.;  G.  H.  Ross.  Brandon,  Manitoba;  C.  F 
Crum,  Wichita,  Kans.;  H.  P.  Greenwall,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.;  J.  O.  Gordon,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass.;  C.  A.  Wendell, 
Uuaker  City,  Ohio. 


Certilicate  winners,  Two  Rivers,  Wis..  Mary  E.  Kumbalek.  teacher  of  writing 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By  1.  Z.  HACKMAN. 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.        L 

Send  specimens  to  Mr.  Hack- 
man  with  return  postage  for 
free  criticism. 


Are  you  going  to  win 
a  Business  Educator  Cer- 
tificate? 


Certificate  winners.  N.  Manchester,  Ind..  College,  Walter  Steinbaugh,  Penman. 
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Plate  32.  No.  1.— Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  No.  2.  — Count  1,  2,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  ,i,  6.  No.  3— Count  1,  2,  finish.  No.  4.— Count  1,  2, 
finish.  No.  5. — Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  No.  6. — Count  1.  2.  There  are  several  ways  in  making  this  letter.  There  is  no  way  as 
safe  as  to  start  at  the  base  line,  and  finish  on  the  upstroke.     No.  7. — Employ  plenty  of  freedom  in  writing  this  word. 
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Plate  33.  No.  1. — Place  this  exercise  in  two  spaces.  Notice  the  compound  curve  in  the  initial  stroke.  Place  the  loop  flat  on  the 
line.  You  must  master  this  exercise  fully.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (>.  No  2. — Count  1,  2.  No.  3.— Count  1,  2,  3,  finish.  The  first  part  is 
the  letter  "a".  Nos.  4,  5  and  6. — After  you  have  practiced  these  words  carefully,  see  how  many  words  you  can  write  in  a  minute. 
No.  7. — Follow  previous  instructions. 
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Plat^Z>6.  No.  1.— Observe  the  usual  height  and  count.  No.  2.— Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  finish.  No.  3.— Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  No.  4.-- 
Count  1,  2.  No.  5. — Count  1,  2.  Keep  the  back  of  this  letter  straight,  and  on  the  proper  slant.  No.  6. — Practice  this  copy  freely 
and  observe   that   the  loops  project  downward. 
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Plate  34.  No.  1. — Count  1,  2,  3.  Nos.  2  and  3. — Follow  previous  instructions.  No.  4.— The  down-stroke  is  straight  to  the  line, 
and  is  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  "n".  Count  1,  2.  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  0  and  10. — These  lines  serve  as  a  review  of  some  of  the  previous 
letters.     They  require  your  careful  practice. 


By  H.  C.  Rice,  with  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 
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EYE  TRAINING 

The  first  writing  may  be  said  to 
take  place  in  the  brain  of  the  child, 
for  there  it  is  conceived  and  reflected 
to  the  hand.  The  eye  is  the  chief 
avenue  to  the  brain.  Montessori 
emphasizes  the  touch,  but  sight  rath- 
er than  touch  is  the  chief  avenue  to 
the  brain  else  the  blind  would  excel 
those  with  sight  in  the  perception  of 
written  characters. 

But  the  eye,  even  though  the  nat- 
ural medium  of  perception  needs  di- 
rection, else  it  sees  everything  and 
the  brain  comprehends  nothing  or  a 
blurred  image  of  meaningless 
scrawls. 

The  child's  attention,  therefore, 
should  be  called  to  or  centered  upon 
few  things  at  a  time,  and  these  things 
should  be  simple  rather  than  com- 
plex. 

And  the  eye,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  perception,  may  and  should 
be  of  service  in  directing  the  hand 
during  the  first  and  second  years  of 
child  writing. 

The  eye  which  directs  and  guides 
the  pencil  in  drawing,  the  brush  in 
painting,  and  the  chisel  in  sculpture, 
may  and  should  forerun  the  pencil 
in  child  writing. 

Motion,  even  more  than  touch,  aids 
the  child  in  perception  as  well  as  in 
performance:  Thus  primary  teach- 
ers write  a  large  form  on  the  board 
and  then  have  children  motion  in  the 
air  by  tracing  over  the  form  in  make- 
believe-manner  of  writing  it  on  the 
air. 


The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  latest  method  of  perceiv- 
ing form  through  sight,  touch  and 
motion  by  tracing  with  the  finger 
tip  over  a  white  letter  on  a  black 
background,  raised  by  embossing, 
and  containing  arrows  to  show  direc- 
tion. This  might  be  termed  the  ab- 
sorption process,  reaching  the  mind 
by  the  three  avenues  of  perception. 
Some  children  perceiving  better  by 
one  sense  than  by  the  others,  but  us- 
ually perceiving  by  one  with  the  as- 
sistance or  confirmation  of  the  oth- 
ers. 

Sight  comes  first  in  the  first  stages  of 
child  instruction  in  writing  with  mo- 
tions as  a close  second.  Many  teachers 
following  over  zealous  enthusiastic 
specialists  have  endeavored  to  place 
motion  or  movement  first  with  the  re- 
sult of  failure  and  reaction.  Others 
have  erred  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  teaching  so  much  technic  in  form 
that  the  juvenile  mind  became  ab> 
sorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  exact 
script  drawing  as  an  art  rather  than 
as  a  means  of  language  expression. 


Perception  through  sight  is  the 
first  and  safe  avenue  to  performance 
in  writing  as  a  vehicle  of  expression, 
the  two  evolving  together,  the  one 
confirming  the  other,  the  eye  leading 
until  the  hand  catches  up  and  as- 
sumes the  leadership  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  the  "muscle  years," 
with  which  we  shall  deal  in  our  next 
article. 


Sight,  touch  and  motion  cards  for  children. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 


Of  the  Professional  Edition  of 

this  Number  of  the  Business 

Educator. 


Marshall's  Mental  Meandering?, 
Carl  C.  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Business  English,  Miss   Rose   Buhlig, 
Chicago. 


Accounting,  Chas.  F.  Rittenhouse,  C. 
P.  A.,  Boston. 


Arithmetic,   J.  Clarence   Howell,   De- 
troit. 


Commercial  Law,  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Kan- 
sas City. 


Efficiency,   Harold  S.  Cowan,  Passaic, 
N.J. 


Diary  Snap  Shot.-,  Miss  Alice  M.  Gold- 
smith, Philadelphia. 


Vocational  Guidance,  W.  S.  Hollis, 
Everett,  Wn. 


Convention   Announcements    and 
Reports. 


News    Items    and    Miscellaneous 
Timely  Material. 


To  achieve  the  highest,  it  is  not  enough  to  do  as  well  as  some  one  else,  more  even  better  than  some  one  else,  for  that  would  be  letting  others 
prescribe  our  standards  or  achievements,  but  the  "The  Best  Possible"  is  the  motto  or  ideal  to  keep  it  in  mind.  It  knows  no  limitation  except  the 
capacity  of  the  in  lividual.    Inheritance,  ambition,  and  concentration  are  the  individual's  powers  of  achievement.    How  about ^-"'"■sr- 
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FEDERATION  FORECAST 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Nation- 
al Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
has  there  been  so  much  real  punch 
put  into  the  push  or  promotion  of 
that  organization  as  is  being  done 
this  year.  President  Fish  in  connec- 
tion with  his  worthy  lieutenants,  is 
setting  a  new  standard  of  enterprise 
in  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of 
the  National  Organization,  and  con- 
sequently of  commercial  education 
generally. 

All  commercial  teachers  may  rest 
assured  that  the  coming  convention 
at  Chicago,  during  holiday  time, 
promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  held, 
and  the  best  also.  The  various  Fed- 
erated Associations  are  endeavoring 
to  outdo  their  former  program  rec- 
ords, and  as  a  consequence  no  com- 
mercial teacher  who  can  attend  can 
afford  not  to  do  so.  Our  congratula- 
tions are  hereby  extended  to  the  offi- 
cers for  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing,  as  well  as  to  those  who  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  partake  of  the  inspira- 
tion, instruction  and  fellowship  pro- 
vided. 


Vocational  Guidance 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  a  seri- 
es of  articles  entitled  "Vocational 
Guidance,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Hollis,  of  the  Everett,  Wash., 
High  School,  where  he  has  charge  ot 
the  Shorthand  Department,  includ- 
ing one  or  two  commercial  subjects, 
and  also  the  direction  of  Vocational 
counsel.  Mr.  Hollis  has  been  giving 
special  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  able  to  present 
vital  material  for  our  readers. 


Business  English 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  at 
this  time  that  the  Departmentof  Bus- 
iness English  in  The  Business  Edu- 
cator this  year  will  be  conducted  by 
Miss  Rose  Buhlig,  of  Lake  Technical 
High  School  of  Chicago.  Miss  Buh- 
lig is  the  author  of  an  excellent  book 
on  Commercial  English,  published 
by  the  D.  C.  Heath  Co.  She  is  there- 
fore splendidly  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  training  to  give  our  readers 
something  worth  while. 


Marshall's 

Mental 

Meanderings 
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The  Call  of  the        With  an     ever    increasing 

High  School,  pull,  the  high  school  job  con- 
tinues to  draw  the  commercial  teacher.  I  think 
I  can  name  at  least  a  hundred  strong  commer- 
cial school  instructors  who  got  their  profession- 
al start  in  business  colleges,  but  who  are  now 
teaching  in  high  schools,  and  I  know  as  many 
more  in  business  colleges  who  are  watching  for 
the  first  chance  to  take  high  school  positions. 
The  private  business  school  proprietors  are 
each  year  finding  it  more  difficult  to  get  de- 
pendable teachers.  Some  of  these  employers 
do  not  seem  to  know  what  is  the  matter.  They 
do  not  seem  to  understand  why  so  many  teach- 
ers prefer  high  school  jobs.  Perhaps  if  the  em- 
ploying school  man  were  more  capable  of  look- 
ing at  things  from  the  teacher's  viewpoint  his 
puzzlement  might  disappear. 

From  the  teacher's  viewpoint,  there  are  at 
least  three  consistent  reasons  why,  as  things 
are,  they  prefer  a  high  school  job: 

First:  no  night  school  work  is  required  of 
them  in  the  high  school,  or,  if  there  is,  extra 
pay  is  allowed.  In  the  average  business  col- 
lege it  is  expected  that  the  teacher  is  to  work  at 
least  three  evenings  in  the  week,  for  most  of 
the  year,  and  without  extra  pay. 

Secondly :  the  high  school  teacher  has  a  long 
vacation  during  the  summer  in  which  he  may 
either  rest  or  attend  summer  school  and  fit  him- 
self for  a  better  position ,  or  go  on  the  road  for  a 
book  company,  or  earn  money  in  some  other 
way.  Usually  also,  he  has  a  week's  vacation 
(with  pay)  at  Christmas  time,  and  often  at  East- 
er also.  Most  business  schools  have  no  vaca- 
tions, and  the  teachers  are  expected  to  stay  on 
the  job  thirteen  school  months  per  year.  They 
are  also  expected,  in  many  schools,  to  work  on 
Saturday,  either  teaching  or  helping  in  the  ad- 
vertising, by  addressing  envelopes,  or  the  like, 
or  making  calls  on  "prospects." 

"Thirdly:  less  pressure  is  usually  put  on  the 
high  school  teacher,  in  the  matter  of  his  work 
and  of  class  room  results.  He  is  usually  his 
own  boss,  and  if  he  keeps  things  in  his  depart- 
ment moving  along  without  friction,  nobody 
bothers  him.  Neitherthe  superinter dent,  the 
principal,  nor  the  heads  of  other  departments 
are  usually  anxious  that  the  commercial  depart- 
ment shall  outdo  itself  in  efficiency  or  popular- 
ity. Very  often,  the  rest  of  the  school  organi- 
zation, at  heart,  regards  the  commercial  depart- 
ment as  a  sort  of  encumbrance,  and  the  more 
easy  going  the  head  of  it  is.  the  better  he  is 
liked.  In  the  live  business  college,  the  teach- 
ers are  held  to  a  constant  and  strict  responsibil- 
ity, both  as  to  results  and  attendance  in  the  de- 
partment. Said  the  school  proprietor  of  a  big 
western  school,  to  the  head  of  his  bookkeeping 

department:    "See  here.  Mr.    A. ,    are    you 

aware  that  the  attendance  in  your  department 
has  fallen  off  nearly  ten  per  cent  this  month? 
Now  we  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  get  these 
people  into  the  school,  and  if  you  cannot  hold 
them  we  shall  have  to  get  somebody  who  can." 
The  high  school  teacher  larely  hears  a  threat 
like  that. 

Now,  what's  the  answer?  Well,  it  is  fairly 
easy.  The  private  school  proprietor  must  eith- 
er conduct  his  school  so  that  his  teachers  will 
have  vacations,  extra  pay  for  night  school  work, 
and  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  high  school 


teachers,  or  else  he  must  give  them  enough 
more  pay  to  overbalance  these  advantages;  oth- 
erwise, Ihe  natural  result  will  be  that  he  will 
have  to  put  up  with  teachers  of  inferior  educa- 
tion and  ability.  Let  the  business  school  man- 
ager put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  salaried  com- 
mercial teacher  and  ask  himself  the  question, 
"If  I  were  offered  two  jobs,  at  the  same  pav, 
one  in  the  high  school  and  the  other  in  my 
school,  as  I  am  at  present  running  it,  which 
would  I  take?" 

As  for  the  pay,  there  is  not  so  much  differ- 
ence between  that  of  the  high  school  and  the 
private  business  school,  but  for  the  rest,  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  advantage  is  all  with 
the  public  school.  It  should  be  mentioned  al- 
so, that  there  is  never  any  trouble  about  the 
high  school  teacher's  getting  his  salary  check 
on  the  dot  each  month.  In  all  too  many  pri- 
vate schools,  teachers  are  not  only  required  to 
wait  for  their  salaries,  but  in  many  instances  do 
not  get  it  at  all.  There  are  a  lot  of  fake  schools 
who  make  a  point  of  robbing  their  teachers  in 
this  way. 

In  all  of  which,  for  the  business  college  pro- 
prietor, there  is  food  for  reflection.  I  wonder 
how  he  will  digest  it.  One  highly 'successful 
school  man  with  whom  I  talked  the  other  clay, 
put  the  whole  remedy,  from  his  viewpoint,  in 
one  sentence,  "chaige  more  for  tuition  and  pay 
better  salaries." 
Vale  Fra  El-  It  is  hanl  to  realize  that  the 

bertus.  author    of    "Little     Journeys" 

and  "The  Message  to  Garcia"  has  gone  from  us 
forever;  that  the  vivid  sun  of  the  "Philistine" 
has  set;  that  the  familiar  figure  of  our  Fra  lies 
cold  and  still  beneath  60  fathoms  of  the  blue 
Atlantic,  whither  it  was  sent  in  the  interest  of 
German  "Kultur." 

Hardly  any  man  among  us  could  be  more 
missed  by  the  average  reading  American.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  held  a  unique  place,— has 
been  a  figure,  apart  from  all  others— different, 
unclassible.  None  more  than  Elbeit  Hubbard 
himself,  would  scorn  any  flattering  or  fulsome 
estimate  of  his  work  or  worth,  that  might  be 
called  out  by  his  tragic  passing  from  earth.  He 
had  faults  and  serious  ones,  both  of  personality 
and  art.  He  did  not  always  ring  fine  and  true, 
and  sometimes,  was  near  being  what  the 
French  call  a  posseur.  but  he  had  moments 
when,  if  not  a  genius,  he  was  near  to  it.  Often 
he  was  offensively  and  needlessly  coarse,  but 
he  was  never  commonplace.  In  aptness  and 
versatility,  and,  sometimes,  in  beauty  of  vocab- 
ulary he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  Eng- 
lish we  have  known.  He  was  not  a  moralis 
either  in  practice  or  theory,  and,  to  an  extent 
grievous  to  his  admirers,  often  debased  his 
brilliant  pen  to  the  uses  of  mere  commercial- 
ism, cynically  selling  his  service  for  ignoble 
ends,  to  any  with  the  coin  to  buy. 

But  the  Fra  was  no  hypocrite  and  he  hated 
injustice  and  humbug  and  Peckenittism  with 
a  vitriolic  hatred  that  was  scorching.  Also,  he 
was  warm  bloodedly  human,  and  his  very 
faults,  which  he  himself  was  the  last  to  conceal 
or  condone,  endeared  him  to  a  host  of  friends. 

Elbert  Hubbard  gave  us  no  high  message  of 
life,  and  nothing  he  has  written  is  likely  to  hold 
an  enduring  place  in  literature.  Yet  how  he 
will  be  mourned  and  missed  by  millions  of  us! 
As  Hamlet  observes  of  poor  Yorick  "We  shall 
not  look  upon  hislike  again." 
As  to  Municipal  The    big    cities     of   this 

Housekeeping.  country  keep  house  in  very 
different  ways,  which  are  variously  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  I  wonder  why  somebody 
doesn't  write  a  course  in  municipal  domestic 
science,  with  a  view  to  better  enlightenment  of 
the  housekeepers.  Most  of  these  cities,  like 
the  average  household,  have  some  mighty 
good  methods,  most  of  them  also,  have  some 
mighty  slouchy  ones.  For  instance,  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  the  average 
rough-neek  teamster  has    a    cheerful    habit   of 
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driving  alone  ahead  of  the  street  cars  despite 
the  clanging  of  the  motorman's  gong,  and  de- 
laying traffic  until  it  suits  his  royal  conven- 
ience to  get  out  of  the  way.  In  Philadelphia 
the  other  day  I  was  aboard  a  crowded  car  on  one 
of  the  important  lines,  which  was  held  up  for 
nearly  ten  minutes  by  a  coal  wagon  that  was 
discharging  cargo  in  a  basement.  There  was 
room  enough  for  the  wagon  to  give  the  car 
clearance  but  the  driver  had  placed  his  wagon 
so  that  the  hubs  projected  just  far  enough  to 
stop  the  car.  In  other  places,  I  have  seen  these 
drivers  turn  their  heads  and  grin  at  the  motor- 
man  who  was  frantically  sounding  his  gong, 
and  go  serenely  on  to  the  corner  of  the  street 
before  turning.  The  police  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  this  nuisance.  In  other  towns, 
teams  have  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  thecars 
and  the  driver  who  fails  to  do  so,  quickly  rinds 
himself  in  the  police  court. 

In  Philadelphia,  it  costs  eight  cents  to  go  al- 
most anywhere  where  a  transfer  is  required.  In 
other  cities  the  same  service  costs  but  five 
cents,  and  in  Cleveland  only  four.  The  water 
which  the  political  bosses  have  permitted  Mr. 
Peter  A.  B.  Widener  to  use  in  floating  his 
traction  enterprises  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
excess  levied  upon  the  sons  of  Father  Penn. 
From  the  Viewpoint  Well,  we  have  had  as  I 
of  an  Optimist  wnte  this,  just  about  a  year 
of  it,  and  the  wholesale  operation  of  anarchy  in 
Europe  continues  to  be  the  greatest  overshad- 
owing fact  of  present  human  life.  As  yet.  the 
horrible  black  cloud  shows  no  light-rift  of  ap- 
proaching peace.  The  seven  great  nations  en- 
gaged are  at  more  deadly  grips  than  ever.  In 
the  selfish  desperation  of  the  struggle,  less  and 
less  heed  is  given  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  On 
the  one  side  is  the  tremendous  political  and 
physical  efficiency  of  the  aroused,  fighting 
German,  and  on  the  other,  the  vast  population 
resources  of  the  Allies,  and  the  still  ocean- 
dominating  fleets  of  Britain. 

Not  a  situation  for  optimism,  say  you?  Well, 
no,  not  on  the  surface  of  it.  But  read  your  his- 
tories and  reflect  that  many  times  before  has 
the  world  been  in  a  worse  case.  What  chance 
did  civilization  seem  to  have  when  Attila  and 
his  savage  Huns  poured  into  Europe  in  the 
Fifth  Century,  wrecking  the  marble  glories  of 
Rome  and  Greece  and  carrying  the  law  of  ra- 
pine and  ruin,  into  the  other  capitals  of  Europe? 
What  cheer  was  there  for  the  optimist,  when, 
nine  centuries  later  Tamerlane  and  his  hordes 
of  Tartars  overwhelmed  Persia,  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  learning,  and  carried  their  wave  of  sav- 
agery to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople?  But 
Attila  met  his  Chalons,  Tamerlane  was  stopped, 
just  as  in  later  days  Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo. 
Whether  we  believe  God  rules,  through  Evo- 
lution, or  through  His  unfathomable  Will,  we 
must  believe,  that,  nevertheless,  He  K  ULES 
The  result  ot  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity 
are  not  to  be  sacrificed  now  in  a  debauch  of 
militarism  and  unbridled  lust  of  bloodshed,  any 
more  than  human  progress  was  permitted  to  be 
stopped  in  the  darkened  days  of  the  past,  by 
the  Dariuses,  the  Alexanders,  the  Caesars,  or 
Napoleons.  It  is  a  time  to  hold  fast  and  reflect 
on  the  eternal  purpose  of  our  Creator.  It  is 
comforting  to  recall  also,  that  every  great  catas- 
trophe of  the  past  was  followed  by  a  richer  and 
brighter  peace  when  the  bedevilment  of  war 
bad  run  its  course.  The  very  horror  of  the 
present  conflict  may  be  the  compelling  means 
of  doi  lg  away  with  all  war.  Out  of  it  may  come 
a  regime  that  will  make  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  or  R  ussia  and  Austria,  as  impos- 
sible as  it  now  is  between  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  divine  law  of  compensation  still 
runs.    Let  us  hope. 

There  is  also  much   difference  in  the  various 
cities  as  to  the  number  of  people  automobile 


drivers  are  allowed  to  kill,  In  New  York  it  is, 
caveat  pedestrianibus— let  the  footman  beware. 
The  way  the  devil-wagons  go  whizzing  along 
the  streets  and  around  corners  is  a  caution. 
When  you  hear  the  hoarse,  "ah-ow-oo"of  the 
squakers,  you  would  better  keep  on  the  side- 
walk, for  if  you  take  chances  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  they'll  get  you.  The  first 
sculptor  in  the  land,  Carl  Bitter,  was  run 
down  and  killed  one  night  last  spring  on 
Broadway,  by  a  machine  that  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street  and  going  so  fast 
that  it  couldn't  be  stopped  within  fifty  feet  of 
where  it  struck  its  distinguished  victim.  The 
sympathetic  coroner's  jury,  most  of  .them  mo- 
tor owners,  no  doubt,  rendered  a  verdict  of 
"unavoidable  accident"  and  the  reckless  driver 
did  not  even  lose  his  license.  In  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St.  Lnuis,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
the  street  speed  of  autos  is  less  than  half  of 
what  seems  to  be  permitted  in  Gotham. 

Now  the  question  is,  why  can't  those  who  run 
our  cities  get  together  and  pick  out  good 
methods  and  cut  out  bad  ones,  by  the  process 
known  to  the  algebraist  as  "elimination  by 
comparison?" 

In  the  language  of  Hashimuro  Togo,  I  in- 
quire to  know. 

A  Quest  for  the       The  fires  of  the  late  reform 
Residue  spellmg  enthusiasm  seem    to 

have  reached  the  smoldering  stage,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  too  soon  to  poke  about  among  the 
embers  for  what  has  been  spared  by  the  flames, 
or  for  what  the  furnace  may  have  reduced  to  the 
orm  of  new  verbal  ingots.  To  begin  with,  the 
adjusters  will  probably  find  that  out  of  all  the 
ruck  and  roar  of  the  heated  controversy,  the 
English  language  emerges,  practically  un- 
affected by  the  contlagratory  elements,  whether 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  Furthermore,  there' 
seems  to  be  no  promise  that  ragtime  spelling 
will  arise.  Phoenix  like,  from  the  ashes.  Pretty 
much  everybody  is  going  along  using  the  same 
spelling  forms  he  was  brought  up  on.  and 
neither  the  schools  nor  the  book-makers  are 
manifesting  any  tendency  to  depart  therefrom. 
In  certain  forms  of  catchy  advertising,  one  oc- 
casionally sees  departures  from  conventional 
spellings,  but  these  are  merely  by  way  of  joke, 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Thus  in 
Pittsburgh,  I  noticed  on  one  of  the  high  school 
bulletin  boards,  a  notice  that  a  basket  ball 
contest  was  to  come  off  "lonite."  and  in  a 
street-car  I  saw  an  ad  that  read,  "The  Koffee 
that  is  all  Koffee."  Also,  one  sometimes  sees 
"Fotogiafs."  This  sort  of  thing  we  had  long 
before  the  reform  spelling  bumble  bee  began  to 
buzz.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
forms  "tho"  and  "thru"  are  quite  likely  to  win 
their  permanent  "place  in  the  sun,"  and  it  this 
proves  to  be  the  case,  whatever  credit  may  be 
due,  must  be  given  to  the  simplifiers  who  in- 
vented these  forms  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Of 
course,  "program"  and  "catalog"  have  come  to 
stay,  but  they  were  well  started  before  the  day 
of  the  simplifiers.  For  myself,  I  gladly  adopt 
"thru"  or  any  other  simplified  forms,  when 
there  is  a  choice,  and  usage  turns  that 
way.  But  I  refuse  as  yet,  to  imbibe  "mixt" 
drinks  or  swallow  "pi." 


MAKE  YOUR  WORD  YOUR  BOND 

By   Thomas    E.    Cupper,     Inc.     Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  one 
thing,  in  any  walk  of  life,  that  counts 
for  so  much  and  contributes  so  for- 
cibly towards  stamping  recognized 
success  upon  an  individual  or  a  firm 
as  the  simple  act  of  keeping  appoint- 
ments. 


Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth— full 
market  value— don't  cast  it  upon  a 
worthless  heap  of  failure  items,  but 
cherish  it  as  a  golden  nugget  added 
to  your  store-house  of  knowledge, 
and  make  the  information  that  you 
glean  from  the  way-side  of  experi- 
ence of  someone  else,  a  dividend 
payer  to  YOU. 

Whenever  you  make  a  promise  be 
sure  that  you  live  up  to  it.  Make 
your  WORD  your  BOND  and  use  it 
as  an  asset  in  whatever  you  under- 
take. Let  honesty  and  sincerity  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  vanguard  of  your 
possessions,  and  fortify  yourself 
with  the  armor  of  reliability  and 
truth;  you  will  harvest  not  only  last- 
ing satisfaction  therefiom,  but  it 
will  also  yield  for  you  the  enduring 
confidence  of  friends  and  business 
associates,  creating  one  of  the  rich, 
elements  so  essential  to  success. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  you  have  to 
say  nor  how  you  say  it  as  it  is  in  liv- 
ing up  to  your  promises  and  meet- 
ing the  expectation  of  the  other  fel- 
low, that  counts  big  in  the  final  reck- 
oning. 

When  you  enter  upon  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  life  in  the  calling  of  your 
choice,  don't  ring  down  the  curtain 
between  you  and  possible  prosperity 
at  the  outset,  by  weaving  about  your- 
self an  inextricable  web  spun  from 
words  or  deeds  of  unreliability. 

Some  time  the  days  of  youth  will 
leave— some  time  you'll  step  upon 
the  threshold  of  old  age— and— some 
day  the  music  of  the  birds  that  sing 
about  you  now  will  cease  to  charm- 
but  all  along  life's  journey,  feed  your 
sweet  anticipations  on  something 
that  will  LAST— and— don't  forget 
that  some  day  the  fascinating  stream 
of  HOPE  that  wells  up  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  normal  soul,  will 
flow  on  and  on  in  sparkling  splendor, 
or  recede  from  an  inviting,  shining 
goal— in  full  measure  according  to 
the  golden  fragments  of  reliability 
dropped  into  it  along  the  way. 


NOW 

Is  the  time  to  write 
that  article,  make  that 
criticism,  or  offer  that 
suggestion  you  have 
had  in  mind. 
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ACCOUNTING  H 

CHAS.  F.  RITTEN- 
HOUSE,  C.  P.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Accounts, 


It  would  seem  that  a  brief  outline 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  de- 
partment during:  the  coming  year  is 
in  order.  Owing  to  the  limited  time 
and  space  at  our  disposal,  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  lay  out  a  con- 
nected course  of  instruction  in  high- 
er accounting  as  might  be  implied 
from  the  name  given  to  the  depart- 
ment. Those  teachers  who  are  pre- 
pared for  such  work  and  who  desire 
to  add  to  their  equipment  by  pursu- 
ing a  course  in  accounting  and  allied 
subjects  have  ample  opportunities 
for  doing  so  through  any  one  of  a 
large  number  of  excellent  schools  of 
commerce  and  accounting  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  many  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  and 
through  special  schools  giving  such 
courses.  A  number  of  such  institu- 
tions offer  summer  courses  open  to 
teachers,  while  many  teachers  are 
able  to  do  resident  work  during  the 
year  by  taking  late  afternoon  and 
evening  courses.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral good  correspondence  schools 
which  give  well  planned  and  ably 
conducted  courses  in  accounting  to 
hose  who  are  unable  to  do  resident 
work,  and  who  have  the  energy,  en- 
thusiasm and  determination  to  carry 
on  their  studies  in  this  way.  Rather, 
therefore,  than  make  any  attempt  at 
giving  what  purports  to  be  a  course 
in  accounting,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  firmly  established  as 
a  distinct  professional  study,  we 
shall  undertake  to  limit  the  articles 
which  are  to  appear  to  a  dis- 
cussion and  review  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting  principles  which 
we  as  teachers  encounter  in  our  daily 
work;  to  the  demonstration  of  such 
problems  as  have  a  practical  value 
and  which  at  the  same  time  bring  out 
sound  and  well  established  prin- 
ciples of  bookkeeping  and  which  will 
tend  to  stimulate  the  interest  in  more 
advanced  work;  and  lastlv  to  a  sug- 
gestive outline  of  what  the  study  of 
accounting  has  to  offer  to  those  of  us 
who  may  desire  through  other  chan- 
nels to  do  advanced  study  and  prac- 
tice. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  the 
year's  work  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated, the  writer  asks  for  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  this   department.      Articles   treat- 


ing of  abstract  principles  alone 
would,  it  may  be  imagined,  be  little 
read  and  would  perhaps  be  of  little 
benefit  to  the  reader.  A  discussion 
of  concrete  material  will,  it  is  hoped, 
serve  to  fix  attention  upon  the  prin- 
ciples involved  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provoke  further  discussion.  Let 
us  make  of  the  department  a  clearing 
house  of  views  and  opinions.  Let  us 
submit  any  questions  of  bookkeep- 
ing theory,  any  practical  problems, 
or  any  point  on  methods  of  teaching 
which  we  may  encounter  in  our  daily 
work.  As  a  large  number  of  such 
questions  will  doubtless  deal  with 
principles  in  which  there  would  be 
general  interest  these  will  be  given 
to  the  readers  and  discussed  from 
month  to  month  so  that  all  may  bene- 
fit from  the  discussions.  Let  us  not 
be  timid  about  submitting  a  question 
because  it  appears  to  us  to  be  trivial 
or  commonplace.  Very  often  it  is  the 
very  one  over  which  others  have  been 
puzzling,  and  concerning  which  a 
discussion  would  be  welcome.  It  is 
also  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
give  occasionally  practical  problems 
for  which  he  would  like  to  have  those 
following  the  course  submit  solu- 
tions; the  solution  which  seems  to 
be  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of 
arrangement,  technique  and  accur- 
acy will  be  published  the  following 
month,  credit  being  given  to  the  one 
who  submitted  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
this  department  of  The  Business 
Educator  will  be  able  to  present 
during  the  year  such  material  as  will 
give  teachers  and  students  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  bookkeeping,  and 
will  enable  them  to  introduce  in  their 
regular  class  work  ideas  and  prac- 
tices which  are  sound  in  theory  and 
practical  in  application.  With  this 
purpose  in  view  let  us  all  work  to 
make  the  department  of  real  benefit. 


Following  this  more  lengthy  intro- 
duction than  was  intended  there  is 
only  time  enough  left  in  this  first 
article  for  the  discussion  of  one  fea- 
ture of  a  problem  in  a  recent  exami- 
nation given  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents of  Boston  to  candidates 
for  appointment  as  teachers  of  the 
commercial  branches.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  little  discussion  among 
teachers  and  authors  of  text  books 
during  recent  years. 

It  might  be  suggested  here  that  the 
series  of  articles  by  the  writer  which 
began  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  on  "Opportunities 
for  Commercial  Teachers  in  the 
Larger  Cities"  in  which  specimen 
examination  papers  are  given  in 
bookkeeping  and  other  subjects, 
afford  material  for  excellent  prac- 
tice. Just  as  in  schools  of  account- 
ing problems  given  by  C.  P.  A. 
boards  in  the  different  states  are 
used  extensively  for  practice  work  as 
representing  a  standard  of  attain- 
ment, so  commercial  teachers  should 
regard  the  examinations  set  for 
teachers  by  the  larger  cities  as  like- 
wise indicating  a  rather  definite 
standard  of  accomplishment.  These 
examinations  are  prepared  by  exam- 
ining boards  which  have  made  a  par- 
ticular study  of  teaching  standards 
and  they  are  of  fairly  uniform  grade; 
the  questions  asked  in  such  exami- 
nations may  safely  be  regarded  by 
commercial  teachers  as  representing 
a  very  reasonable  measure  of  techni- 
cal training  and  ability. 
Problem 

Instead  of  keeping  a  Merchandise 
account  it  is  desired  that  such  sub- 
division accounts  be  kept  by  this 
concern  as  will  show  the  operations 
of  the  business  to  the  full  extent. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
Merchandise  account: 


MERCHANDISE 


July  1  Balance 

$  40.000.00 

Dec.  31  Purchase 

358.520  00 

Freight  on 

sales 

50.00 

Discounts 

80.00 

Goods  retur 

led 

3.200.00 

Sales  allowance 

240  00 

Freight  on 

purchases 

110.00 

Dec.  31  Sales 

Returned  purchase 
Discounts 


S365.000.00 
1,200  00 
I  000  ii" 


Make  journal  entry  to  dispose  of 
the  Merchandise  account  and  to 
bring  on  correct  accounts. 

We  find  also  the  following  question 
asked  in  the  examination  given  by 
the  City  of  Chicago,  in  December, 
1914: 

The  old  fashioned  method  of  hand- 
ling a  merchandise  account  was  this: 
The  account  was  debited  with  the 
original  inventory  and  the  subse- 
quent purchases.  It  was  credited 
with  the  sales.  Criticise  this  method 
of  handling  the   account   and  outline 


a  better  one.     Illustrate  by  means  o 
ledger  forms. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of 
both  of  the  above  questions  is  (1)  to 
bring  out  the  objections  to  the  old 
Merchandise  account,  and  (2)  to  pre- 
sent as  a  substitute  such  accounts  as 
will  show  the  trading  operations  in  a 
more  teachable  and  practical  man- 
ner. 

Briefly  stated  the   objections  to  the 
Merchandise  account  are  as  follows: 
( Continued  on  page  30. ) 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

MISS  ROSE  BUHLIG. 

Lake  Technical   High   School. 

CHICAGO. 

—ii  ini icnc 


Basic  Principles 

"What  is  business  English?"  I 
am  frequently  asked.  "Is  it  differ- 
ent from  what  the  rest  of  us  studied 
when  we  studied  English?  Why  do 
you  specialize  and  call  it  business 
English?" 

This  is  the  age  of  specialization,  in 
English  as  well  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  thought  and  en- 
deavor. But  the  term  "business 
English"  hardly  represents  the  full 
specialization  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  English.  At 
the  high  school  in  which  I  teach  in 
Chicago  we  have  specialized  still 
more  by  dividing  business  English 
into  commercial  English  for  those 
studying  stenography  and  bookkeep- 
ing and  into  electrical  English  for 
those  studying  electrical  construc- 
tion. We  are,  moreover,  considering 
special  English  courses  for  shop  pu- 
pils—wood-working, foundry,  ma- 
chine-shop. These  pupils,  especial- 
ly if  they  are  taking  one  of  the  two- 
year  courses  that  are  growing  im- 
mensely in  popular  favor,  need 
English  work  of  a  kind  that  they  do 
not  get  in  an  ordinary  academic  En- 
glish course. 

To  be  sure,  progressive  teachers 
throughout  the  country  have  realized 
for  some  years  that  English  teaching 
needed  adaptation  to  the  interests, 
present  and  future,  of  the  pupils  and 
to  their  needs,  and  they  have  striven 
to  adapt  the  work  to  these  ends. 
There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  today 
who  are  teaching  business  English 
without  realizing  the  fact. 

Business  English  has  come  into  be- 
ing because  a  demand  for  it  has  long 
been  among  us.  It  is  everyday, 
common-sense  English  based  upon  a 
very  definite  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals, and  it  includes  practically 
every  department  of  the  subject  as 
it  is  taught  in  practically  any  English 
class.  To  be  sure  business  English 
deals  not  so  much  with  narration  as 
with  exposition;  it  eliminates  ex- 
haustive study  of  disputed  points 
which  pupils  seldom  understand  any- 
way; it  deals  less  with  euphony  than 
with   clearness,    less    with   beauty  of 


expression  than  with  simplicity;  and 
it  strives  first,  last,  and  always  for 
exactness. 

It  is  this  matter  of  exactness  that 
is  the  aim  of  business  English,  strik- 
ing as  it  does  the  note  of  difference 
between  business  English  and,  let 
us  for  want  of  a  better  term  say,  aca- 
demic English.  Exactness  includes, 
first,  accuracy  of  spelling,  grammar, 
and  punctuation — elements  that  are 
too  often  neglected  in  business  col- 
leges, high  schools,  and  even  grade 
schools.  After  all  that  we  English 
teachers  may  say,  we  know  that  a 
big  proportion  of  the  English  work 
that  our  pupils  will  do  after  they 
leave  school  is  easily  compassed  by 
the  departments  of  spelling,  gram- 
mar, and  punctuation.  Spelling,  per- 
haps, gets  sufficient  attention  in 
many  schools,  but  grammar!  And 
without  grammar  correct  punctuation 
is  almost  an  impossibility.  Yet  how 
many  first  year  English  teachers 
take  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar for  granted.  How  many  others 
do  not  teach  it  because  they  say  it  is 
a  science  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  children.  And  how  many  others 
excuse  their  neglect  of  the  subject  by 
saying  that  no  one  learns  good  gram- 
mar except  by  associating  with  those 
who  use  it.  If  that  is  true,  most  of 
the  pupils  in  American  grade  and 
high  school  are  doomed  to  eternal 
ignorance. 

I  know  a  woman  who  conducts  a 
business  college  in  one  of  our  larger 
cities.  She  herself  went  to  school 
only  through  the  eighth  grade— in 
the  days  when  English  consisted,  be- 
sides spelling,  of  parsing  Thanatop- 
sis  in  the  seventh  grade  and  Evan- 
geline in  the  eighth  grade.  I  am 
not  saying  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  teach  grammar;  I  am 
merely  intimating  that  her  English 
education  consisted  practically  only 
of  grammar.  More  than  once  she 
has  said  of  those  who  come  to  her  for 
training,  "When  I  get  boys  and  girls 
who  know  a  noun  from  a  verb,  a 
phrase  from  a  clause,  and  either  one 
from  a  sentence,  I  am  delighted,  for 
I  know  that  1  can  teach  them  to  write 
an  accurate  letter.  But  when  I  get 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  gossip 
about  the  appreciation  of  literature 
without  knowing  anything  about  the 
fundamentals  of  the  language,  I  am 
in  despair.  And  nowadays  I  am 
usually  in  despair."  But  it  may  be 
that  she  is  prejudiced. 

Exactness  in  business  English 
means,  second,  directness  or  unity  of 
aim.  A  writer  or  speaker  must 
know,  in  business  English,  even  be- 
fore he  says  a  word,  exactly  what  his 
aim  or  purpose  is  to  be.  Is  it  a  letter 
or  an  advertisement  that  he  is  pre- 
paring? What  does  he  wish  it  to  ac- 
complish? From  an  advertisemnt  he 
hopes  to  get  an  inquiry,  ultimate- 
ly    an     order;      from     a     letter    he 


hopes  to  gain  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, good  will,  a  position,  a  sale,  a 
collection,  an  adjustment  that  will  be 
followed  by  an  order.  Reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  his  purpose  is  profit. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  what  he  is  af- 
ter, he  must  make  a  definite,  con- 
vincing impression  upon  the  reader. 
If  the  advertisement  contains  many 
objects,  much  print,  without  mak- 
ing one  object  or  one  terse  sen- 
tence predominate,  it  fails  be- 
cause it  has  not  made  a  unified 
impression  upon  the  reader.  Its 
aim  was  scattered  over  many  ob- 
jects, many  words,  instead  of  being 
centered  upon  one  and  only  one  idea. 
The  same  principle  holds  in  letter 
writing.  Unless  a  letter  shows  unity 
of  appeal,  it  might  as  well  not  have 
been  written  so  far  as  profit  from  it 
is  concerned. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  circular 
letter  from  a  down-town  hairdresser 
who  was  endeavoring  to  increase  her 
business  of  scalp  treatments.  It  was 
a  simple,  direct  little  letter,  sure  of 
its  aim,  I  feel,  if  it  had  ended  before 
the  last  sentence.  Remember  it  was 
sent  out  to  induce  you  (let  us  say)  to 
have  the  hairdresser  improve  the 
growth  of  your  hair  by  administering 
her  especial  kind  of  scalp  massage. 
But  in  the  last  sentence  the  lady  said 
that  she  was  also  the  agent  for  the 
Such  andsuch  electric  vibrator,  by 
the  use  of  which  you  might  give  your 
scalp  the  same  kind  of  treatments  in 
the  privacy  of  your  home  at  any  time 
most  convenient  for  you,  and  she 
would  be  glad  to  sell  you  a  machine. 
She  hoped,  I  suppose,  to  get  you 
coming  or  going.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  convinced  you  neither  way, 
because  the  aim  of  her  appeal  was 
scattered.  You  were  not  convinced 
to  trv  either  her  scalp  treat- 
ments or  her  vibrator.  But  had 
shebeen  content  to  let  the  one  letter 
give  the  one  idea,  make  the  one 
definite  impression,  she  probably 
would  have  found  the  directness 
profitable. 

One  of  the  best  results,  to  my 
mind,  of  the  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  unity  of  aim  is  the 
effect  the  work  has  on  the  students' 
English  expression.  Concentration 
on  the  one  idea  of  having  each  letter, 
each  advertisement  convey  one  defin- 
ite impression,  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  counter  attractions,  makes 
for  straightforward,  forceful  expres- 
sion. Wordiness,  circumlocutions, 
ambiguities  of  expression  drop  by 
the  way.  If  business  English  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  it  would  be 
worth  while. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  shall  show  how  business 
English  secures  the  interest  of  the 
class  by  presenting  grammar  through 
the  medium  of  the  business  letter. 
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Ideas  of  an  Arithmetic  Teacher 

In  the  preparation  of  this  series  of 
articles  it  is  the  writer's  desire  to 
discuss  such  matters  as  may  be  of 
general  interest  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  arithmetic  and  to  present 
such  material  as  may  lead  to  a  broad- 
er understanding  of  the  application 
of  arithmetic  to  business  customs 
and  practices,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
maybe  found  in  most  text-books  on 
this  subject.  For  this  reason,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  personal 
communications  from  readers  who 
wish  to  have  special  topics  discussed 
or  who  have  particular  troubles  with 
certain  phases  of  the  work.  Do  not 
wait  to  see  if  he  touches  upon  your 
difficulties— suggest  them  to  him  and 
they  will  be  treated.  If  changes  in 
articles  are  necessary,  they  will  be 
cheerfully  made. 

When  this  paper  comes  to  you  for 
reading,  you  are  probably  in  the 
whirl  of  the  opening  days  of  school. 
However  well  you  may  have  planned 
your  work,  you  find  that  things  do 
not  settle  down  right  from  the  start. 
You  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
a  week  or  two  weeks  hence  when 
your  classes  will  have  been  adjusted 
and  are  settled  down  to  routine  work, 
when  the  overflow  will  have  been 
taken  care  of,  the  transfer  from  class 
to  class  and  the  changes  in  courses 
will  have  ceased  and  the  pupils  who 
came  in  and  enrolled  "just  to  see 
who  is  bad"  will  have  dropped  out. 
But  that  time  is  some  little  way 
ahead,  and  in  the  meantime,  what  ? 
Are  you  marking  time  or  did  you,  the 
first  time  your  class  came  to  you, 
start  for  a  definite  goal  and  make 
one  day's  journey  towards  your  des- 
tination? 

The  first  week  your  class  is  with 
you  certain  habits  are  going  to  be 
formed  which  will  have  a  strong  in- 
fluence upon  the  weeks  which  are  to 
follow.  If  students  get  the  idea  the 
first  week  that  "we  haven't  really 
started  yet  and  I  can  soon  catch  up," 
they  are  likely  soon  to  discover  that 
the  crowd  is  out  of  sight  and  has  left 
no  trail  which  they  can  follow.  A 
large  percentage  of  failures  is  made 
during  the  fivst  week  of  school. 

The  first  time  you  meet  your  class 
there  should  be  a  definite  assign- 
ment of  work  to  be  done  before  the 
next  recitation.    It   should  be  work 


worth  doing  and  the  pupil  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  just  as  import- 
ant a  part  of  the  course  as  is  any 
other  recitation  or  the  final  examina- 
tion. 

Never  put  a  balky  or  a  lazy  horse 
on  a  job  where  there  are  frequent 
stops— too  much  time  is  wasted  in 
getting  him  started.  Never  give  the 
lazy  or  the  careless  pupil  a  chance  to 
find  a  cozy  corner  in  which  to  lie 
down  or  his  mind  will  be  constantly 
reverting  to  that  blissful  spot  and 
your  energies  will  all  be  devoted  to 
prodding  him  up. 

Having  assigned  a  definite  lesson, 
insist  upon  its  preparation.  Do  not 
let  the  pupil  feel  that  if  he  fails  in  a 
recitation  he  can  let  it  go,  take  an 
unsatisfactory  mark  and  still  have 
nineteen  other  opportunities  during 
the  month  in  which  to  make  good. 
Make  it  evident  to  him  that  the  work, 
if  not  mastered  now,  must  be  master- 
ed later— that  it  is  one  round  in  the 
ladder  up  which  he  is  climbing  and 
that  it  must  be  crossed  if  he  goes 
higher.  With  this  in  view,  there 
should  be  kept  a  careful  record  of 
every  problem  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  solved  so  that  the  pu- 
pil may  be  called  upon  for  it  later.  If 
the  teacher  explains  a  problem  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  students,  or 
calls  upon  some  student  to  do  so,  he 
should  expect  that  later  the  prob- 
lem will  belexplained  by  the  student 
thus  assisted. 

To  determine  the.student's  mastery 
of  a  topic,  the.use  of  the  short  test  is 
very  helpful.  This  should  consist  of 
one  or  two  representative  problems 
selected  either  from  the  lesson  or 
from  some  outside  source.  They 
should  be  such  as  can  be  solved  in 
five  or  ten  minutes  so  as  to  leave  the 
larger  part  of  the  class  period  open 
for  the  development  of  the  lesson  in 
hand  and  the  assignment  of  the  ad 
vance  lesson. 

The  success  of  the  work  often  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  the  as- 
signment is  made.  Some  teachers 
never  make  an  assignment  of  a  les- 
son until  the  gong  for  dismissal 
sounds.  Then  they  say,  "For  to- 
morrow's lesson  we  will  have  the 
first  five  problems  on  page  276."  An- 
other teacher  will  take  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  to  make  the  assign- 
ment, going  over  the  problems  in- 
volved, talking  about  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each,  explaining  the  phraseol- 
ogy and  otherwise  simplifying  the 
work  for  the  student.  Much  depends 
upon  the  work  to  be  studied  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  making  the  assignment.  If 
the  teacher  wishes  to  arrive  at  the 
initiative  shown  by  pupils  in  under- 
standing and  solving  problems,  very 
little  should  be  said  about  the  prob- 
lems; but  it  is  frequently  true  that 
very  few  pupils  in  a  class  will  show 
any  initiative   in    solving  problems. 


The  majority  must  have  assistance 
every  time  a  new  topic  is  presented. 
For  them  an  explanation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  topic  is  not  sufficient; 
they  must  be  shown  how  knowledge 
previously  acquired  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  task  in  hand  and  then  they 
must  be  given  sufficient  drill  to  fix 
the  application  in  mind.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  for  them  and  they 
must  be  required  to  do  little  else 
than  drill.  They  are  not  deep  think- 
ers. 

The  pupil  who  can  dig  in  and  solve 
through  his  own  initiative  must  be  a 
questioner.  Did  you  ever  notice 
that  the  pupil  who  habitually  fails  in 
thought  problems  is  never  able  to 
ask  questions  about  the  problem  in 
hand  ?  The  only  question  he  can 
ask  about  it  is  some  variation  of, 
"How  is  this  problem  worked  ?"  The 
writer  makes  a  regular  practice  of 
finding  out  which  students  were  un- 
able to  solve  certain  problems  of  the 
lesson.  Then,  he  has  the  student 
stand  and  read  the  problem,  after 
which  he  tells  the  pupil  to  start.  At 
the  point  where  the  pupil  cannot 
proceed  further  the  teacher  begins  to 
question.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  pupil  can  answer  the  questions 
and  will  solve  orally  the  problem 
which  previously  he  was  unable  to 
handle  at  all.  There  are  two  things 
which  the  elementary  grades  should 
do  for  the  student,  teach  him  accur- 
acy in  the  four  operations  and  train 
him  to  analyze.  If  they  do  not  do  it, 
then  these  become  the  problems  of 
the  commercial  school. 


NEWS  ITEMS 


Carl  E.  Katerndahl,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
the  Commercial  department  of  the  Scandinavia 
Academy.  Scandinavia,  Wis.,  has  been  success- 
ful in  securing  an  appointment  as  commercial 
teacher  next  year  in  the  Sweet.Grass  County 
High  School  at  Big  Timber,  Mont. 

Corinne  Coomes,  a  former  student  of  the 
Troy  Business  College,  Troy,  N.Y.,  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  shorthand  department  in  the  Ex- 
celsior School  of  Business,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  next 
year. 

L  Earle  Simpson  is  to  be  a  teacher  on  the 
staff  of  the  Packard  Commercial  School,  New 
York  City,  next  year. 

Francis  G.  Allen,  of  the  Packard  School,  New 
York  City,  is  to  teach  in  the  Ihibodeau  Busi- 
ness School,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Nelson  C.  Wood,  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  will  teach  commercial  branches  in  the 
High  School  at  Venice,  Calif.,  next  year. 

Margaret  Little  has  resigned  her  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Lewiston,  Me.  High  School,  to 
accept  an  appointment  for  next  year  in  one  of 
the  Boston  schools. 

The  Pheonix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Kos- 
ella  Highland,  of  the  Kdinbc.ro,  Pa.,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  as  an  assistant  in  the  commercial 
department  next  year. 

James  G.  Badger,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  is  now 
manager  of  the  Noblesville  Business  College, 
Noblesville,  Ind.,  a  new  school  there. 

G.  L.  White,  now  teaching  shorthand  in  the 
Sherman  Business  School,  Mt.  Vernon.  N  Y..is 
to  accept  a  position  next  year  in  the  Braddock, 
Pa.,  High  School. 
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CRITICISING  OR  REVISING  AN  AD. 

IF  you  wrote  your  ads  and  letters  as  most  of  them  did,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  you 
wrote  copy  mostly  by  "main  strength  and  awkardness. " 
That  is  not  saying  you  may  not  have  done  some  mighty  fine  work  that  brought 
results.  But  perhaps  the  same  ability  and  effort  we  all  gave  would  have  brought  more 
business  if  we  had  known  well  in  the  beginning  how  to  criticise  and  revise  our  copy  be- 
fore sending  it  out. 

Now-a-days,  the  good  ad  men  have  learned  more  of  the  "why"  than  most  of  us  used 
to  know,  and  this  helps  them  to  master  the  "how"  in  finishing  their  copy. 

No  mere  ability  to  analyze  will  make  one  a  good  ad  writer,  any  more  than  a  Know- 
ledge of  grammar  will  make  him  a  good  writer  of  English. 

But,  a  knowledge  in  grammar  will  enable  one  to  eradicate  glaring  errors  from  what 
might  otherwise  be  excellent  writing.  And  the  ability  to  criticise  copy  for  an  ad  will  en- 
able one  to  avoid  errors  and  to  make  a  good  ad  pull  still  more  business. 

In  criticising  an  ad,  there  are  two  things  to  do  : 
First,  discover  the  weak  spots  and  get  rid  of  them. 
Second,  study  out  points  of  appeal,  and  put  these  in  the  briefest,   most  empelling  way. 


SPECIMEN  FOR  CLASS 

That  is  a  rather  large  order.  But,  let 
us  try  it  on  an  effort  by  a  student.  The 
accompanying  ad  is  just  as  it  was  handed 
in  at  class,  errors  and  all.  (Signature  of 
ad  omitted  to  save  space.)  The  criticisms 
giveD  here  are  not  represented  as  being 
the  best  possible  nor  complete,  but  just 
such  as  are  given  in  class  for  the  benefit 
of  the  student. 

Figures  are  inserted  for  sake  of  refer- 
ence. 

Subject  must  be   handled   in   a   careful 


conservative  way,  or  else  the  reader  is 
made  suspicious.  Stereotyped  formality 
to  be  avoided,  and  as  much  vigor  and  per- 
sonal feeling  injected,  as  possible  without 
losing  dignity. 

(1)  The  offer  of  7%  compounded  is  not 
unreasonable  consistent  with  safety  in 
that  locality.  Care  should  be  used  to  see 
the  statement  is  true;  if  not,  length  of 
time  should  be  corrected. 

Appeal— The  reward  is  made  to  seem 
large,  by  being  shown  in  total.  Cost  is 
made  to  seem  small  by  being  shown  in 
parts   ($5  and  $10  a  month.)     The   reader 


MONEY  is  POWER 

$500 

C,At  7%  compound  interest  will  double  itself 
in  ten  years,  (2)  but  you  must  have  the  Five 
Hundred  Dollars.  Invest  $?.00  a  month  and 
you  will  shortly  realize  the  $500,  (3)  but 
with  $10.00  a  month  the  $500  will  be  realized 
that  much  quicker.  C.We  give  the  three 
great  essentials:  Complete  Security,  Avail- 
ability and  Liberal  Dividends.  (4)  C'The 
spendthrift  mortgages  his  next  payday." 
C,We  have  no  preferred  stockholders  to  reap 
the  cream  of  the  profits.  (5)  C.It  is  a  com- 
fortable feeling,  when  need  comes,  to  know 
that  you  have  MONEY  in  the 


tends  to  think  of  $500  reward  for  $5  or 
$10.  He  knows  facts  are  as  stated,  is  not 
suspicious.  Simply  the  method  used 
keeps  him  thinking  of  much  for  little, 
which  is  an  impelling  thing  to  any  person. 
Stating  the  benefits  first  to  create  in- 
terest, and  following  with  plans  for  get- 
ting the  benefits,  is  the  correct  method. 
Create  desire  till  the  cost  seems  unimport- 
ant. 

(2)  The  expression,  "but  you  must 
have  the  $500"  should  bt  omitted.  It 
presents  an  obstacle  right  at  the  start, 
which  may  stop  the  reader. 

(3)  "But  with  $10  a  month  the  $500 
will  be  realized  that  much  quicker"  is  not 
good.  Use  "more  quickly"  or  "much 
sooner"  or  "much  shorter"  or  "in  half 
the  time"  (if  facts  justify.) 

(4)  "The  spendthrift  mortgages  his 
next  pay  day"  is  out  of  order.  It  breaks 
the  logical  line  of  argument  over  which 
the  reader  is  being  led.  It  is  a  negative 
argument.  To  have  greatest  effect  it 
should  be  placed  next  to  a  positive  argu- 
ment, so  the  contrast  will  be  apparent. 
Let  it  appear  just  before  "It  is  a  comfort- 
able feeling." 

(5)  Remarks.  The  reward  is  definitely 
stated,  in  exact  amount.  The  cost  is  ap- 
parently definite.  It  would  make  the  ad 
stronger  and  give  that  little  "push"  at  the 
finish  if  the  reward  in  the  last  sentence 
were  made  more  definite. 

There  is  an  alternating  of  direct,  per- 
sonal talk,  with  impersonal  statements. 
It  would  be  stronger  because  more  per- 
sonal to  the  reader,  if  put  in  the  "second 
person"  throughout.  It  is  easy  to  do  this 
in  some  places.     In  others,  difficult. 

Here  is  the  ad  as  revised  in  the  course 
of  class  work.  You  should  be  able  to 
make  the  result  still  better  by  a  few  min- 
utes of  thought,  for  you  bring  still  another 
view  point.     Try  it. 


(CLASS  REVISION) 

$500 

At  compound  interest  will  double  itself 
for  you  in  ten  years. 

Put  only  $5  a  month  to  work  and  before 
very  long  you  will  have  the  $500.  Make 
it  $10  and  the  time  will  be  very  much 
shorter. 

We  give  you  the  three  great  essentials: 
Complete  Security,  Availability,  and  Lib- 
eral Dividends. 

We  have  no  preferred  stockholders  to 
reap  the  cream  of  the  profits — that  goes 
to  you. 

The  spendthrift  mortgages  his  next  pay 
day. 

It  is  a  comfortable  feeling,  when  need 
comes,  to  know  that  you  have  money  in 
the,  etc. 

(Note — "Reap  the  cream"  is  not  a  good 
figure.     What  will  you  substitute?) 
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EFFICIENCY 

HAROLD  E.  COWEN,  n 

Hiitli  School  Comme 
cial  Department, 


CO-OPERATION  VERSUS  COMPE- 
TION  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOM 

Psychology  advises  us  that  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  teacher, 
smaller  classes  must  be  the  rule  in 
order  that  the  instructor  may  more 
thoroughly  study  the  needs  and 
adaptabilities  of  each  particular 
child,  and  lay  out  a  course  of  study 
for  each  one  in  accordance  with 
his  apparent  individual  qualifica- 
tions. But,  tax  payers,  although 
they  do  not  deny  this  truth,  have  yet 
to  come  to  the  point  of  supplying  the 
necessary  funds.  Small  classes  have 
greater  first  cost  and  greater  mainte- 
nance cost  than  large  ones.  School 
buildings  of  many  small  rooms  are 
more  expensive  than  large  buildings 
with  few  large  rooms.  A  greater 
number  of  teachers,  too,  would  be 
required. 

Until  this  educational  millenium, 
then,  the  best  methods  of  handling 
the  existing  large  classes  must  be 
sought. 

Pupils  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  the  average,  sub-average,  and 
super-average.  Every  class  invariab- 
ly has  a  small  percentage  of  both  the 
sub-average  and  super-average,  the 
major  part  of  an  ordinary  class  of 
course  being  average.  As  we  agree 
that  no  two  pupils  are  alike  in  abil- 
ity, stability,  or  adaptability,  we 
must  also  agree  that  a  large  class 
will  show  a  greater  divergence  of 
these  qualities  than  a  smaller  one. 
The  question  of  how  to  manage  the 
course  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  to  all  in  the  class  has  gener- 
ally been  answered  in  the  decision 
that  the  average  pupils  being  great- 
est in  numbers  are  the  ones  for  whom 
our  courses  should  be  laid  out.  The 
question  has  been  asked,  "Shall  we 
teach  only  for  the  benefit  of  our 
brightest  pupils,  leaving  the  rest  to 
tag  on  behind,  with  finally  the  least 
able  students  left  too  far  in  the  rear 
to  follow  at  all,  like  the  lame  boy  in 
he  Pied  Piper  story  ?" 

Of  course  we  disapprove:  Neither 
do  we  attempt  to  cater  to  the  needs 
wholly  of  the  slowest  pupils  in  our 
classes,  lest  the  others  get  impatient 
and  lose  interest. 


Evidently  then,  our  endeavors 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  average 
pupil.  Thus  the  question  resolves 
itself  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  for 
the  foremost  and  hindmost.  How 
may  we  educate  these  average  boys 
and  girls  without  slighting  the  sub- 
average  ones,  or  allowing  the  super- 
average  ones  to  waste  valuable  time  ? 

There  are  certain  very  capable  and 
energetic  young  people  in  our  class- 
es whose  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to 
tell  what  they  know.  This  is  the 
kind  of  student  we  sometimes  are 
forced  to  discipline  because  he  tries 
to  take  our  job  away  from  us.  They 
are  keen  and  arrive  at  conclusions 
much  more  rapidly  than  their  fel- 
lows. In  oral  work,  speed  drills,  or 
written  lessons,  they  finish  before 
the  rest  and  are  then  impatient  and 
restless,  and  are  liable  to  disturb 
their  neighbors.  Still  they  are  our 
class  leaders  upon  whom  we  fall  back 
when  recitations  come  slowly.  We 
cannot  allow  these  people  to  monop- 
olize the  class  period;  neither  should 
we  smother  this  very  valuable  ambi- 
tion with  which  they  are  endowed. 
A  rampant  mountain  freshet  will  des- 
troy expensive  works  ruthlessly,  but 
a  clever  engineer  can  lead  this  flow  to 
a  reservoir  from  which  water  can  be 
drawn  when  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
In  this  way  large  tracts  of  our  west- 
ern lands  previously  barren  have 
been  made  productive.  Every  ener- 
gy has  its  proper  uses,  but  the  un- 
controlled outbursts  of  our  brightest 
pupils  will  destroy  all  the  rhythm  of 
class  procedure.  It  is  the  surplus 
energies  of  these  pupils  that  ought 
to  be  utilized  to  advantage,  not  sim- 
ply put  to  work  to  keep  them  quiet. 
But  how  ? 

First,  note  the  contrast  to  the  class 
leader,  the  poor  fellow  to  whom  we 
present  each  month  a  mark  below 
passing.  We  keep  him  after  school 
and  endeavor  to  hammer  something 
into  his  already  puzzled  and  tired 
mind,  failing,  we  sorrowfully  say 
that  he  is  "incapable  of  grasping  the 
principles  of  our  subject,"— a  mild 
way  of  saying  that  he  has  no  brains! 
Brains  have  been  aptly  described  as 
being  composed  of  two  things,  a  wil- 
lingness to  think  and  a  willingness 
to  work,  and  the  majority  of  these 
slower  students  have  the  willingness 
to  both  think  and  work.  What  they 
lack  is  speed  and  agressiveness.  Are 
we  to  be  satisfied  to  let  a  child  fail  in 
his  subject,  be  forced  to  repeat  it, 
and  watch  his  friends  go  on  ahead  of 
him?  Is  there  a  more  cruel  hardship 
to  a  conscientious  child  than  to  see 
those  with  whom  he  started  the  year 
disappear  over  the  horizon  of  promo- 
tion ?  He  realizes  that  in  some  way 
he  is  inferior  or  at  least  is  consider- 
ed inferior  to  them.  Unless  he  be 
a  child  of  unusual  grit,  he  is  not  in- 
spired on  to  greater  things,  but  he  is 
disheartened.       He   longs    to    quit 


school  and  go  to  work  where  he  can 
get  some  sort  of  satisfaction  for  his 
labors.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  indiffer- 
ent or  lazy  but  to  the  conscientious 
though  deficient  pupil. 

Yet  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
can  be  done  for  him.  He  has  missed 
our  viewpoint  entirely.  As  far  as  he 
and  his  kind  are  concerned,  we  as 
teachers  have  failed  utterly  in  our 
endeavors.  Our  carefully  worked 
out  plans  based  upon  scientific  peda- 
gogy have  failed  in  this  instance. 
But  if  he  cannot  get  our  viewpoint, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
he  can  get  the  viewpoint  of  someone 
else.  Some  pupils  must  be  taught, 
others  must  be  told.  If  the  pupil 
is  both  taught  and  told,  he  gets  the 
same  lesson  from  two  different 
angles. 

Here  is  where  the  more  able  stu- 
dent should  becalled  upon  the  scene. 
There  are  times  when  the  teacher  al- 
lots certain  periods  for  class  work. 
This  is  just  the  occasion  for  the 
teacher  to  assist  the  backward  and 
troubled  but  the  time  prevents  It  is 
proper  and  advisable  to  turn  to  the 
energetic  class  leaders.  Carefully 
the  extremes  of  the  class  should  be 
paired  off,  a  leader  with  a  straggler. 
The  average  pupils  need  not  help  or 
be  helped.  This  pairing  should  be 
done  absolutely  by  the  teacher,  al- 
lowing none  to  work  together  from 
mutual  choice,  but  from  only  the 
most  practical  standpoint.  The  in- 
structor in  a  short  time  can  by  ex- 
perimenting know  what  combina- 
tions produce  the  best  results.  If 
the  school  is  equipped  with  seats 
wide  enough  for  two  to  sit  at  a  desk, 
this  plan  works  splendidly.  If 
chair  seats  are  in  use,  the  helper 
can,  by  sitting  sideways  assist  a  pu- 
pil in  the  place  behind  his  own. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  eagerly 
boys  and  girls  take  to  this  form  of 
assistant  tutoring.  They  like  it  be- 
cause the  one  is  imbued  with  a  feel- 
ing of  importance,  while  the  other  is 
glad  enough  to  have  help  in  his 
tasks,  particularly  in  that  it  relieves 
him  of  many  tedious  after  school 
hours. 

Perhaps   the  greatest  benefit  of  all 
comes  in  inspiring  these  young  peo- 
ple with  the  spirit  of  generous  co-op- 
eration, the  spirit  which  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  loved  when  he  wrote, 
"Look  forward,  and  not  back, 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
Look  up  and  not  down, 
And  lend  a  hand." 

We  often  realize  that  many  of  our 
hardest  working  young  people  strive 
not  for  knowledge,  but  for  credit, 
for  the  glory  of  beating  someone  else 
out  rather  than  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishment.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous characteristic  and  a  hard  one  to 
break.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
break  if  we  keep  our  students  on  an 
entirely  competitive  basis.  It  is  by 
(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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Diary  Snap  Shots 

of  School  and 

Business 

Miss  Alice  M.  Goldsmith, 


nc=ic 


September  8,  1913.  I've  decided  to 
begin  a  diary.  I  don't  intend  to 
write  in  it  every  day,  but  merely  to  jot 
down  events  of  interest  from  time  to 
time.  I  believe  I  shall  be  glad  in  la- 
ter years  to  have  a  record  of  this  new 
life  I'm  entering,  and  the  best  time 
to  commence  it  is  right  now  when  the 
first  step  has  just  been  taken. 

That  step  led  me  bright  and  early 

this  morning  to  the  D Business 

College  and  enrolled  me  as  a  student 
in  the  stenographic  course.  I  won- 
der, after  all,  whether  it  was  a  step 
into  an  altogether  new  path — wheth- 
er it  wasn't  rather  a  continuation 
along  a  road  I  attempted  years  ago. 
When  I  was  fourteen  I  wrote  a  ro- 
mantic tragedy,  copied  it  off  in  my 
best  penmanship,  tied  up  its  pages 
with  a  pink  ribbon,  and  launched  it 
upon  a  series  of  voyages  to  current 
magazines.  I  loved  that  story  and 
had  faith  in  its  merits.  I  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  editors  would  welcome 
it  and  clamor  for  others  from  the 
same  pen.  Its  return  filled  me  with  a 
hurt  surprise.  I  grew  bitter  at  the 
editors  and  concluded  that  unknown 
genius  was  not  fairly  treated— the 
writers  whose  stories  were  published 
must  have  a  "pull"  which  I  lacked. 
I  had  the  conceit  of  the  fourteen-year- 
old,  and  never  for  a  moment  thought 
that  my  work  was  faulty. 

I  remember  other  attempts,  too, 
and  the  disheartening  printed  slips 
that  always  accompanied  them  on 
their  homeward  journeys.  In  school 
days  hope  lingers  long.  Each  fresh 
accomplishment  of  my  pen  re-kin- 
dled my  confidence  and  I  persistent- 
ly kept  on  until  two  roomy  pigeon- 
holes in  my  desk  were  crammed  so 
full  of  rejection  slips  that  they  would 
not  hold  another  one.  With  keen  dis- 
appointment, then,  I  abandoned  lit- 
erature as  a  profession. 

It's  curious  that  when  I  overheard 
that  conversation  on  the  car  last 
summer,  I  didn't  realize  that  my 
early  literary  ambition  helped  in- 
fluence the  decision  I  made  then.  It 
was  right  after  our  financial  catas- 
trophe, and  I  was  riding  along  turn- 
ing over  and  over  in  my  mind  plans 
for  relieving  the  family  burden. 
Gradually  my  attention  was  drawn 
from  my  own  thoughts  and  attracted 
to  the  talk  of  the  two  men  who  sat  in 
front  of  me. 


"It's  an  enormous  pity,"  one  was 
saying,  "that  there  are  no  efficient 
amanuenses.  When  I'm  in  a  creative 
mood,  it  hampers  me  to  have  to  sit 
still  with  pad  and  pencil  in  my 
hands.  My  brain  is  more  active 
when  my  body  is  in  motion.  If  1 
could  stride  around  the  room  with 
my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  ex- 
press my  thoughts  as  they  bubble  up 
to  the  surface,  I  could  write  better 
stuff  than  I'm  capable  of  doing  seat- 
ed at  my  desk." 

I  was  wondering  what  sort  of 
"stuff"  he  wrote  when  the  other 
commenced  to  cite  his  grievance. 

"I  don't  object  to  doing  the  initial 
writing  myself,"  he  said.  "My 
thoughts  never  get  ahead  of  my  pen. 
But  my  difficulty  is  to  get  my  manu- 
script intelligently  typed.  My  writ- 
ing is  beastly,  I'll  admit.  Still  I 
cannot  understand  how  typists  can 
bungle  my  words  as  they  do.  Why, 
the  other  day,  in  that  little  French 
tale  I  gave  Miss  Lane  to  copy,  I  had 
written  that  Marie  looked  down  from 
her  window  upon  the  blond  head  of 
the  hero.  In  Miss  Lane's  copy,  Marie 
looked  down  on  the  bald  head  of  the 
hero  !  Now,  how  in  blazes  could  any 
one  make  such  a  blunder?" 

They  talked  a  little  longer  about 
the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds 
of  typewriting  machines  and  then 
they  got  out  of  the  car  little  realizing 
what  effect  their  conversation  had 
had  upon  one  of  their  fellow  passen- 
gers. 

Here,  I  thought,  was  the  very  thing 
I  wanted.  If  intelligent  amanuenses 
were  hard  to  find,  they  must  be  in 
demand.  Moreover,  it  struck  me 
that  the  occupation  of  assisting  a 
writer  to  transfer  his  thoughts  from 
brain  to  paper  would  be  immensely 
attractive.  I  realize  now  (what  I 
failed  to  realize  then)  that  a  spark  of 
that  early  literary  ambition  still 
existed.  Away  down  in  my  mind, 
not  altogether  buried  by  things 
worldly  and  sensible,  nor  altogether 
eclipsed  by  the  necessity  that  had  en- 
tered my  life  and  demanded  some- 
thing practical  of  me,  was  a  desire 
to  associate  myself  in  some  way  with 
the  making  of  books.  The  very  odor 
of  print  had  a  ridiculous  fascination 
for  me.  So,  since  I  myself  could  not 
add  to  the  world's  literature,  I  would 
devote  my  energies  to  one  who  could. 
It  would  be  a  humble  occupation, and 
yet  how  satisfying  to  relieve  a  gifted 
author  of  the  mechanical  and  irk- 
some part  of  his  labors  and  spare 
energies  for  the  glorious  work  of 
creating  books. 

I  didn't  lose  much  time  in  putting 
my  plans  into  operation,  for  I  hadn't 
the  right  to  be  a  financial  burden  to 
my  family  for  one  day  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Besides, 
I  was  interested  in  seeing  just  what 
were  the  details  of  the  work  I  plan- 
ned to  do. 


In  all  the  days  that  I  was  making 
inquiries  about  the  various  business 
colleges  and  trying  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  duties  I  intended  to  take 
upon  me,  I  didn't  have  a  single  mis- 
giving. To  be  sure,  the  seven  years 
that  have  passed  since  my  first  liter- 
ary attempt,  have  taken  with  them  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  conceit  I  had 
at  fourteen.  Still,  my  enthusiasm 
buoyed  me  up  and  made  me  certain 
that  what  I  contemplated  was  not 
beyond  my  power.  Despite  that  cer- 
tainty, however,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  some  of  my  friends  have  always 
dubbed  me  "phlegmatic";  as  I  near- 
ed  the  college  building  this  morning, 
my  knees  shook  and  my  heart  thump- 
ed. The  office  was  on  an  upper  floor, 
and  I  was  thankful  that  the  elevator 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  appear. 
I  hoped  it  wouldn't  descend  until  I 
had  been  able  to  pull  myself  togeth- 
er. 

A  very  pretty  girl  and  a  tired  look- 
ing gentleman  entered  the  building, 
stopped  a  moment  to  read  the  office 
directory,  and  then  came  toward 
where  I  stood  at  the  elevator  door. 

"Please  go  now,  father,"  said  the 
girl.  "I  want  to  go  into  the  school 
alone." 

Evidently  her  muscles  hadn't 
turned  to  jelly  as  mine  seemed  to  have 
done. 

"All  right,"  answered  the  man. 
"But  let  me  remind  you  again  of 
your  ultimate  purpose  in  coming 
here.  With  the  education  you've  al- 
ready had,  it  won't  take  you  long  to 
learn  stenography.  But  you  want  to 
do  more  than  that.  Keep  in  mind  al- 
ways the  wish  to  become  an  expert. 
The  world  holds  thousands  of  stenog- 
raphers but  very  few  expert  ones. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  the  pace  set 
by  the  mediocre  students,  but  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  and 
put  your  best  efforts  into  whatever 
you  do.  Then  when  you  leave  the 
college  you  will  be  efficient,  and  your 
services  will  be  sought.  More  than 
that,  you  will  have  gained  a  feeling 
of  self-esteem  that  will  not  only  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  you  but  also 
a  means  of  inspiring  confidence  in 
you  on  the  part  of  others. 

"I'll  go  now.  Goodbye,  daughter. 
Do  your  best." 

He  kissed  her  and  went  out. 

I  glanced  at  the  girl  as  we  stepped 
into  the  elevator  together.  Her  pret- 
ty mouth  wore  the  suggestion  of  a 
pout.  I  feared  that  she  wouldn't 
profit  much  by  her  father's  words. 
Well,  at  any  rate,  his  advice  would 
not  be  wasted.  It  wasn't  meant  for 
me,  and  maybe  it  was  a  bit  preachy; 
but  it  seemed  to  fit  my  case  so  well 
that  I  determined  to  take  it  to  heart. 
I  kept  thinking  over  his  words  and 
repeating  them  to  myself  as  we  shot 
aloft.  Somehow  they  sent  a  warm 
glow  all  through  me.  So  that,  as  I 
approached    the    registration    desk, 
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my  knees  no  longer  quaked   and  my 
heart  no  longer  thumped. 

Gracious!  If  I'm  to  get  up  in  time 
to  be  in  the  class-room  at  nine 
o'clock  tomorrow,  I  must  stop  writ- 
ing this  very  minute.  Were  all  the 
entries  in  my  diary  to  be  as  long  as 
this  first  one,  I  fear  the  chronicle 
would  run  to  many  volumes.  How- 
ever, now  that  I've  done  my  ret- 
rospecting,  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  need 
to  be  so  garrulous  in  the  future. 


EFFICIENCY 

{Continued  fro?n  page  25.) 

co-operation  that  good  citizenship 
maintains  its  standards.  It  is  by 
co-operation  between  master  and  in- 
ferior mind  that  raises  the  level  of 
intellect  and  society. 

It  may  be  misunderstood  that  this 
method  of  classroom  operation  is  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  lightening  the 
teacher's  burden,  whereas  it  will 
make  her  more  efficient  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor,  because  a 
great  deal  of  time  now  spent  in  strug- 
gling with  deficient  pupils  may  be 
put  to  other  purposes.  This  time 
maybe  given  to  the  helping  of  pupils 
who  have  been  absent  and  lost  actual 
class  time;  also  to  caring  for  those 
who  have  fallen  behind  on  account  of 
laziness. 

Nor  is  this  theory  only.  It  has 
been  successfully  tried  by  the  writer 
in  his  own  classes,  particularly  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic.  For  many 
other  subjects  the  plan  is  equally 
well  suited.  It  will  prodnce  excel- 
lent results  in  all  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping,  language 
translation,  or  wherever  class  work 
of  a  problematic  nature  is  assigned. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  no  student 
actually  depends  upon  this  help  in 
order  to  get  his  work  done.  This 
feature  can  be  easily  ascertained  by 
the  results  of  occasional  written  les- 
sons, which  of  course  are  strictly  in- 
dividual. As  has  been  before  stated, 
only  a  small  number  need  be  treated 
in  this  way,  only  those  getting  help 
who  really  need  it.  A  well  governed  co- 
operation between  students  during 
a  class  work  period  will  develop  a 
better  spirit  amongst  the  pupils  to- 
ward each  other  as  well  as  bring  up 
most  of  the  lagging  ones. 

Then  let  students  work  together 
when  the  size  of  the  class  or  lack  of 
time  deny  the  privilege  of  individual 
help  from  the  teacher.  Let  the  ad- 
vance guard  assist  the  rear  guard, 
and  inject  a  good  sized  dose  of  hu- 
manity into  the  growing  generation. 
It  pays. 


Grain  of  Dust 
and  Useless 

W.  C.  COPE, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Drake 
College. 


In  this  story,  I  want  to  tell  you  of 
two  young  men — "Grain  of  Dust" 
and  "Useless."  The  plot  is  laid  in 
the  Western  Reserve  in  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  near  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  region  was  once 
inhabited  by  the  Mahoning  and  Sen- 
eca Indians  and  the  writer  has  vis- 
ions of  those  pioneer  days,  when  our 
grandfathers  were  ever  in  fear  of 
their  treacherous  foe,  as  the  Red 
Men  slowly  and  reluctantly  receded 
their  frontier. 

Those  days  have  gone  by  forever, 
and  the  sun  has  long  since  set  on  the 
domicile  of  the  last  Indian.  His 
wigwam  was  crumbled  to  dust,  his 
traits  are  almost  forgotten  and  only 
here  and  there  are  to  be  found,  now 
and  then,  an  arrow  which  is  evidence 
of  his  having  once  roamed  over  the 
Prairies. 

This  story  is  quite  true  to  life, 
and  is  depicted  from  school  life 
about  twenty  years  ago— just  the 
time  when  many  of  us  were  going 
through  our  school  days. 

Well,  to  evade  further  prelimina- 
ries, I  might  say  the  first  character 
of  the  story,  alluded  to— "Grain  of 
Dust"  — as  he  was  called  by  his  fel- 
low-schoolmate, "Useless,"  because 
he  was  so  much  inferior  to  his  elder 
in  size,  strength,  etc.,  and  because 
he  was  so  industrious  in  his  studies, 
so  kind  and  courteous  to  his  school- 
mates and  teachers  that  jealousy 
prompted  "Useless"  to  display  his 
animal  animation  which  destroyed 
all  kind  sentiment  he  might  have 
had  for  his  schoolmates  who  were 
manifesting  aspiration  and  who 
were  polite,  kind  and  ambitious. 

I  have,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
called  the  second  young  man  "Use- 
less," incognito,  since  his  career  has 
been  so  generally  useless  to  man- 
kind. "Grain  of  Dust"  was  mocked 
at,  cuffed  around  and  tortured  at 
school  in  every  way  conceivable  to  a 
brutal  bully.  Many  a  day  I  have 
seen  the  poor  little  fellow,  in  his 
threadbare  clothes,  crouched  behind 
a  tree  or  the  school  house,  crying  be- 
cause he  had  been  struck,  beaten  or 
thrown  without  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  his  jealous  school-fellow,  and  I 
achingly  longed  for  Father  Time  to 
give  me  size  and  strength  to  de- 
throne and  crush  the  power  behind 
such  tyrannical  mercilessness. 


"Grain  of  Dust"  passed  term  after 
term  and  year  after  year  in  this  way, 
each  year  growing  in  size  and 
strength,  and  advancing  in  his  stud- 
ies. "Useless"  had  now  been  given 
a  horse  and  rig  by  his  father  and  he 
was  beginning  to  spend  his  nights 
out  in  bad  company  and  gradually 
yielding  to  the  lure  of  undesirable 
companions,  learning  to  drink,  chew, 
smoke,  swear  and  maybe  gamble  a 
little.  Ha  was  beginning  to  fight 
with  his  father  and  becoming  uncon- 
trollably disobedient.  His  beautiful 
home  was  no  longer  appreciated  by 
him  and  his  poor  old  mother  was 
grieving  herself  to  death  about  his 
growing  so  wild. 

"Grain  of  Dust"  had  no  beautiful 
home — only  a  cabin,  as  it  were,  and 
pretty  badly  dilapidated  at  that. 

"Grain  of  Dust"  was  growing  very 
fast,  becoming  tall  and  slim  as  many 
youths  do.  "Useless"  called  him 
"Pipe-Stems"  on  account  of  his  long 
legs;  "Skinny"  since  he  was  so  thin; 
"Blue  Jay"  because  he  could  only 
afford  blue  overalls;  "Long  Jim"  be- 
cause his  father,  James,  was  tall, and 
many  other  unkind  names,  so  unbe- 
coming to  a  young  man  of  gentility, 
culture  and  refinement. 

"Useless"  used  to  tell  him  he  was 
as  poor  as  "Job's  turkey"  and  that 
the  boots  he  wore  looked  like  "canal 
boats." 

This  is  a  very  brief  mention  of  the 
heart-breaking  things  thrown  in 
"Grain  of  Dust's"  face  nearly  every 
day  of  his  life,  yet  he  never  missed  a 
day  of  school,  regardless  of  weather 
or  anything  else;  was  never  tardy, 
never  delinquent  in  his  studies. 


NEWS  ITEMS 


Maude  Starretl,  now  of  Lancaster,  Wis.,  has 
been  elected  to  teach  next  year  in  the  Link  Bus- 
iness College,  Portland,  Oregon,  where  she 
will  have  charge  of  the  shorthand  department. 

Annie  Hall,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  will  be  em- 
ployed next  year  as  teacher  of  Chelsea,  Mass. 

T.  F.  Juergens,  of  Sullivan,  111.,  has  accepted 
the  managership  of  the  Gregg-Aurora  Business 
College,  Aurora,  111.,  for  the  coming  year. 

Elizabeth  W.  Bryant,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,will 
teach  commercial  branches  in  the  Danbury. 
Conn.,  High  School,  next  year. 

George  H.  Rossmann  is  employed  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Bookkeeping  and  Banking  Depart- 
mens  of  the  Piedmont  Business  College, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

The  Troy  Business  College.  Troy,  N.  Y..  has 
employed  as  commercial  teacher  next  year 
D.  M.  Evans,  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

O.  A.  Kennedy,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Passaic,  N.  J.,  High 
School,  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  B.  Stamps,  of  Paragould,  Ark.,  is  to  be  the 
new  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  High  School,  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Norman  K.  Bryant  is  to  teach  next  year  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Lenox,  Mass., 
High  School.  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  young  man. 
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NEWS   ITEMS 

K.  \V.  Alexander,  of  Warrensbnrg,  M issonri, 
has  acceptetl  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  State  Preparatory  School, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Miss  Clara  Townsend,  of  Denver,  has  been 
elected  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  in 
the  High  School,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

T,  P.  Walker,  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher 
in  the  High  School  at  Corinth,  Miss. 

Mis-  Lillian  Kite,  of  Keota,  Iowa,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miss  Delia  Briggs,  of  Marshalltown,  lowa.has 
been  elected  to  a  position  as  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Central  Business  College,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Miss  Helen  Knott,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  commercial  teacher  id  the 
High  School  at  Steubenville,  O. 

Miss  Ruth  Craine,  of  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  Detroit,  Minnesota. 

J.  F.  Whitmore,  of  Higbee,  Mo.,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Boonviile.  Mo. 

Sherman  Perry,  of  Taylorsville,  111.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  High  School,  Aurora,  111. 

Miss  Rosella  Highland,  of  Edinboro,  Pa.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  High  School,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Cecil  K.  Reiff.of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  is  the 
Director  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  High  School. 

Cora  B.  Clever,  of  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  McKeesport,  Pa.,  High  School. 

John  W.  Miller,  of  Oakdale,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Commercial  Department  in 
the  High  School,  Alexandria,  La. 

Sudie  A.  Welch,  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Alexandria,  La.,  High 
School. 

T.  C.  Amos,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Boone,  Iowa. 

J.(i.  Wittmayer,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  in  the  High  School  at  Wichita. 
Kansas. 

Miss  Gertrude  Falk,  of  Mendota,  111.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  of  Pekin.  111. 

J.  J.  Klingesmith,  of  Minersville,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Springfield,  111., 
High  School. 

Miss  Minnie  C.  Koopman,  of  Pittsburg,  Kan., 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  High  School  at  Boone,  la. 

Carrie  A.Travis,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Haverhill 
Business  College,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

J.  S.  Purcell,  Douglas,  Ga„  is  acting  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chandler  Business  College,  Chand- 
ler, Okla. 

Fred  Miller  last  year  a  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  to  teach  next  year  in 
the  commercial  department  of  one  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  High  Schools. 

H.  C.  Clifford,  of  McMullin,  Mo.,  last  year 
with  Temple  College,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Albany,  Oregon,  High  School. 
Mr.  Clifford  is  one  of  the  youngest  commer- 
cial teachers  in  America,  as  well  as  one  of  our 
finest  professional  penmen.  Moreover,  he  is 
just  as  fine  as  his  penmanship. 
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Mr.  John  A.  Finnicum,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears above,  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  in  1889,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  high  schools.  Later,  he  pursued  a 
normal  course  at  Mt.  Union  College,  and  then 
spent  a  year  in  special  work  at  Muskingum  Col- 
lege, following  this  he  taught  two  years  in  his 
hometownship,  and  then  he  spenta  year  teach- 
ing in  the  State  of  Washington. 

He  next  graduated  from  the  Bliss  Business 
College,  and  entered  business  as  bookkeeper 
and  accountant  for  a  couple  of  years. 

He  then  became  Principal  of  the  Urichsville- 
Dennison,  Ohio,  Business  College,  and  is  now 
associated  with  Miss  Ida  Hodges,  conducting 
the  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Business  College.  He 
attended  the  Zanerian  a  short  time  in  1913  and 
won  new  friends. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Willett 
White,  S.  D. 
Don.  Gilbert 
June    19,    1915 


Announcing  the  arrival  of  Harry  Francis,  Jr., 
on  July  6,  6:15  A.  M.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Robey. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  attractive  commercial  school 
catalogs  recently  received  is  from  the  Toby's 
Practical  Business  College,  Waco,  Texas.  It  is 
printed  in  colors  on  smooth  and  rough  papers 
to  accommodate  both  text  and  illustrations. 

Advertising  literature  has-been  received  from 
the  following  :  Educational  Equipment  Co., 
New  York  City;  Tarentum,  Pa.,  High  School; 
Elizabethtown.  Pa.,  College;  Georgia  Normal 
College  and  Business  Institute,  Douglas,  Ga.; 
National  Education  Association,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Drauehon's  Practical  Business  College, 
Shreveport,  La.;  Salado,  Texas,  College;  M. 
Scougale,  Weatherford,  Texas;  King's  Busi- 
ness College,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Meadville.  Pa., 
Commercial  School;  The  Astoria,  <  )re.,  Busi- 
ness College;  Whitewater,  Wis.,  State  Normal 
School;  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  O, ; 
York,  Nebr.,  College;  Lyndon  Institute,  Lyn- 
don Center,  Vt. 

The  Board  of  Education,  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  has  officially  adopted  the 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  for  exclusive  use 
in  the  High  Schools  of  that  city,  commencing 
September,  1915. 


The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia,  Freeman 
B.  Taylor.  Principal,  presents  its  claims  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  a  small,  white,  deckle- 
edge,  rough-surface  catalog,  quite  distinctive 
and  apart  from  the  common  run  of  school  ad- 
vertising, evidencing  the  school's  quality  and 
individuality. 

The  Baldwin-Wallace  College  Bulletin, 
Berea,  Ohio,  248  pages,  presents  the  work  of 
that  institution  clearly. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Keesling.  President  of  the  Louis- 
ville Bryant  &  Stratton  and  New  Albany  Busi 
ness  Colleges,  illustrates  and  describes  his 
schools  and  work  in  a  twenty-four  page,  cream 
colored,  coated  paper  catalog. 

"The  Pitmanite"  is  the  title  of  a  spicy  little 
Philistine-like-journal  issued  in  the  interests  of 
Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  and  patrons.  You  bet- 
ter look  into  it. 

The  Lockwood  Art  School,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  is  publishing  some  mighty  interesting 
"Little  journeys"  to  the  workshops  of  former 
students  of  that  institution,  who  are  now  famous 
cartoonists  and  illustrators.  All  lovers  of  illus- 
tration and  of  the  cartoon  would  do  well  to  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Lockwood  who  is  conducting 
a  remarkably  efficient  and  effective  school  of 
illustration  by  correspondence. 

Columbia  College  Bulletin,  Lake  City,  Fla., 
appears  to  bean  excellent  institution,  offering 
in  connection  with  other  courses,  a  thorough 
commercial  course. 

The  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College, 
Victor  Lee  Dodson,  principal,  frequently  is- 
sues very  neat  little  catalogs  which  go  straight 
to  the  mark,  without  flourish.  Mr.  Dodson  also 
conducts  the  Hazleton  and  Shamokin  Business 
Colleges. 

Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskalooso,  Iowa, 
issues  a  catalog  containing  information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  that  Institution,  which  be- 
speaks a  progressive,  practical  school. 

Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  College  Journal, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  always  artistically  printed, 
attractively  illustrated,  and  interestingly  writ- 
ten. 

The  Mississippi  Normal  College,  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.,  has  a  department  of  penmanship  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Boland,  indicating  up- 
to-date  courses  of  study  and  practice  in  all  of  its 
departments. 

"Achievement"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  catalog  advertising  received  at  this 
office.  The  pages  are  decorated  with  an  illus- 
trated heading,  occupying  one-third  of  the 
page,  depicting  schoolroom  scenes.  The  type 
is  modern  and  large,  the  text  to  the  point  and 
tersely  written.  It  is  covered  in  mottled,  Boft, 
gray,  green  paper  with  embossed  and  illumi- 
nated title. 

Duff's  College  in  Pictures,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
an  attractive  little  booklet,  of  schoolroom 
scenes,  showing  a  well  equipped,  large  Institu- 
tion.   The  title  page  is  in  colors,  and  embossed. 

The  National  Business  College,  Roanoke, 
Ya.,  recently  issued  an  attractive  folder  profuse- 
ly illustrated  with  schoolroom  scenes  and  pen- 
manship, indicating  a  progressive  and  prosper- 
ous school. 

"The  Road  to  Tomorrow"  is  the  title  of  the 
best  piece  of  advertising  literature  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  day  issued  by  a  business  college. 
It  comes  from  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Business 
College  and  contains  startlingly  attractive  il- 
lustrations relative  to  starting  out  in  life,  seek- 
ing success,  pursuing  it,  and  achieving  it.  This 
piece  of  advertising  bespeaks  new  enthusiasm 
and  blood  in  this  well-known  institution.  Our 
congratulations  are  hereby  extended  for  the 
most  attractive  16-page  journal  we  have  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  review. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass.,  in  its 
sixty-first  year,  issues  an  excellent  prospectus 
of  its  work,  sixty-two  pages,  well-printed. 
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Mr.  A.  R.Martin,  formerly  of  Ohio  and  re- 
cently of  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  Sharon,  Pa.,  College  of  Com- 
merce the  coming  year,  Mr.  J.  P.  Amspofcer, 
proprietor.  This  means  a  good  man  in  a  good 
school. 

Childs  Business  College,  Providence,  R.  I., 
held  its  graduation  exercises  Tuesday,  June 
29th,  in  the  Elks' Auditorium,  at  which  time  a 
graduating  class  of  seventy-three,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  institution,  received  diplo- 
mas, and  an  interesting  program  was  rendered, 
in  which  the  pupils  of  the  school  took  the  ma- 
jor part,  giving  demonstrations  in  typewriting, 
etc.,  and  receiving  a  silver  cup  for  the  highest 
record. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Meuh,  who  has  been  teaching  pen- 
manship in  the  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  High  School, 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Pasadena,  Cal.,  High 
school,  Mr.  Meub  is  a  very  fine  penman,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  teacher. 

Tillie  Kindberg,  of  Norway,  Mich.,  is  th^  new 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Osage,  Iowa.  Miss  Kindberg  is  a  fine  young 
woman,  who  writes  a  fine  hand,  and  will  make 
a  faithful  teacher  and  supervisor. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smeltzer,  last  year  with  the  Kla- 
math Falls,  Ore.,  High  School,  is  this  vear  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Tulare, 
Calif.,  High  School. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Conner,  Principal  of  the  Commer- 
cial Dept.  of  the  Ohio  Business  College,  Cleve- 
land, has  accepted  a  position  with  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Lawyer,  of  Gering,  Nehr.,  a  student 
of  the  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State  Normal,  as  well  as 
of  the  Zanerian,  is  now  teaching  Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping,  etc.,  in  the  Highland  Park  Col- 
lege of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  is  a  fine  young 
man,  and  will  make  good. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bedinger,  formerly  of  Hancock, 
Mich,  whose  splendid  contributions  in  Com- 
mercial Geography  appeared  recently  in  The 
Business  Educator,  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
mercial teachers  in  the  Walnut  Hills  High 
School  of  Cincinnati. 

Brown  University,  at  its  one  hundred  forty- 
seventh  commencement.  Providence,  R.  I., 
June  16,  granted  honorary  degrees  to  nine 
candidates,  among  which  was  Theodore  B. 
Stowell,  upon  whom  was  bestowed  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  This  is  the  veteran  business 
educator  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
College,  Providence,  R.I.  Commenting  upon 
the  granting  of  the  degree  by  the  University 
authorities  we  quote  the  following  :  "For  a 
half  century  at  the  head  of  a  business  college, 
winning  for  himself  the  loyal  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  many  men  now  shaping  the  life  of 
this  State." 

Our  congratulations  are  hereby  extended,  not 
only  to  Prof.  Stowell,  but  to  the  University  as 
well,  for  both  have  been  honored  in  this  action. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wesiel,  for  many  years  with  the 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  for  re- 
cent years  with  the  Highland  Park  College  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  recently  purchased  the  Jop- 
lin,  Mo.,  Business  College.  We  wish  him  the 
prosperity  and  the  success  that  his  many  years 
of  usefulness  to  others  merits  for  himself  and 
his  students. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Beighey,  last  year  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  now  connected  with  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  High 
School.  He  is  a  fine  young  man  and  a  hard 
worker. 

L.  W.  Hammond,  a  show  card  sign  writer,  and 
painter  of  Everett,  Wash.,  was  recently  called 
upon  to  testify  concerning  disputed  handwrit- 
ing. Mr.  Hammond  wassuccessful  in  convin- 
cing the  jury  that  it  was  a  case  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  a  fine  penman  and  has  giv- 
en considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  ex- 
pert testimonial  and  questioned  handwriting. 


This  is  an  excellent  field  for  those  who  have 
analytic  powers  and  who  can  state  facts  clearly 
to  a  jury. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hudson,  of  New  York  City,  recent- 
ly purchased  the  Huntsinger  Business  College 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  taking  charge  July  1st.  Mr. 
Hudson  will,  we  feel  sure,  prove  to  be  an 
excellent  man  at  the  head  of  this  well- 
known  school,  putting  new  life  into  it,  and 
bringing  to  it  as  a  consequence  increased  pros- 
perity. He  is  well  qualified  by  experience  and 
schooling  to  make  the  work  high  grade  and 
progressive. 

Miss  Jennie  Shephard  is  the  progressive 
commercial  teacher  of  Joseph,  Ore.  She 
writes  a  good  hand  and  succeeds  in  securing 
splendid  results  at  the  hands  ot  her  pupils. 
Her  work  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  book- 
keeping seems  to  be  equally  as  thorough  as  that 
in  penmanship.  Joseph  is  located  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1.400  feet  and  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
Snowcapped  Mountains,  a  mile  from  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Wallowa,  which  is  quite  famous  as 
a  summer  resort. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Errebo,  of  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  the 
popular  business  educator  of  the  Middle  West, 
stepped  into  double  harness  the  26th  of  May, 
in  Girard,  Kans.,  with  Miss  Florence  Hynd- 
man.    Our  best  wishes. 

"The  New  Spirit"  is  the  title  of  a  sixty-four 
page,  buff-colored  and  covered,  class  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  students  of  the  Mississippi 
Normal  College,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  it  appears  to  us  the 
rrost  appropriate  publications  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  received.  A  large  number  of  the 
pages  is  composed  of  a  portrait  of  a  pupil  and 
the  title  of  a  short  to  the-point  article  touching 
upon  some  phase  of  school  work.  It  also  con- 
tains faculty  photos,  school  room  s-enes,  etc. 
It  is  a  serious,  progressive  production  from 
start  to  finish,  omitting  the  usual  number  of 
jibes,  stories  and  nonsense  frequently  found  in 
annuals.  It  took  brains  to  get  out  the  product, 
and  the  pupils  supplied  the  article  out  of  the 
training  they  received. 

Mr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  heretofore  director  of 
writing  in  the  Pittsburg  schools,  has  been  made 
director  of  writing  and  commercial  work  with 
an  increase  of  $500.00  a  year  in  salary.  This 
means  the  recognition  of  services  which  here- 
tofore he  has  rendered  unselfishly  and  efficient- 
ly. Our  congratulations  are  hereby  extended 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Shavlor,  author  of  the  Shaylor  and 
Shattock  series  of  writing  books,  veteran  super- 
visor of  writing  and  drawing  of  Portland.  Me., 
recently  resigned  his  position  after  a  continu- 
ous service  of  forty-five  years  in  that  commun- 
ity. This  is  probably  the  record  for  years  and 
service  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  in  our 
profession.  A  committee  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Portland  schools  met  and  formulated  a  letter  of 
appreciation  in  recognition  of  his  high  charac- 
ter and  exceptional  service.  Practically  every 
person  in  Portland  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixty,  have  been  a  pupil  of  his. 

Mr.  Shaylor  has  for  nearly  a  half  century  been 
recognized  as  one  of  America's  foremost  pen- 
men and  teachers.  And  in  spite  of  his  years, 
he  still  writes  a  remarkable  hand  as  shown  in  a 
recent  communication  from  him.  Our  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Shaylor,  foi  the  splendid  services 
he  has  performed,  and  to  wish  him  many,  many 
years  of  wider  usefulness. 

For  twenty-two  years,  Mr.  R.  E.  Rowe  had 
been  Mr.  Shaylor's  able  assistant,  and  for  some 
three  years  he  has  had  full  charge  of  the  pen- 
manship. As  a  natural  result  of  this  efficient 
service,  he  was  elected  director  of  both  writing 
and  drawing  upon  Mr.  Shaylor's  resignation. 

Mr.  Rowe  will  therefore  carry  the  work  for- 
ward without  a  jar,  and  we  wish  him  as  many 
years  of  service  as  he  desires  and  can  enjoy. 

R.  L.  Miller,  of  Indianola,  la.,  has  been  elect- 
ed to  the  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

G.  H.  Holmberg,  of  Negaunee,  Mich.,  is  to 
teach  commercial  branches  in  the  Tekoa, 
Wash.,  High  School  next  year. 


Mary  Lally,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  accepted  an 
engagement  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Tor- 
rington  Business  College,  Torrington,  Conn. 

The  Muskegon,  Mich.,  High  School,  will 
have  H.  W.  Nancrede,  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  commercial  department,  next 
year. 

Emma  Poland,  last  year  a  teacher  in  Baldwins- 
ville,  Mass.,  is  to  teach  commercial  branches  in 
the  High  School  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  next 
year. 

Alice  B.  Collins,  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  will 
teach  during  the  coming  year  in  the  High 
School  at  Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Edna  MacElwee  began  teaching  June  1  in 
the  Gutchess  Business  College,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The  Beatrice.  Neb. .High  School,  has  added  to 
its  faculty  for  next  year  Miss  Orpha  Bradley,  of 
Quincy,  III. 

Marie  Keeton,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky„  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  as  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Middletown  Business  College,  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn. 

May  1,  G.  C.  Claybaugh,  of  Chicago,  began 
teaching  in  the  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  having  chaige  of  their  book- 
keeping department. 

E.  F.  Slichter  and  Miss  Beulah  H.Meixell 
have  been  elected  to  teach  in  the  High  School 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  next  year.  Miss  Meix- 
ell  was  formerly  from  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  D.  Reynolds,  of  Rush  Center,  Kansas,  has 
recently  accepted  a  teaching  position  at  La 
Crosse,  Kan. 

Lee  Newton,  of  Alpena,  Mich.,  has  contract- 
ed to  teach  bookkeeping  next  year  in  the  South 
High  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ralph  W.  Legg,  who  has  been  teaching  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  High  School  at  Rocky 
Ford.  Colo.,  will  teach  next  year  in  the  Centen- 
nial High  School.  Pueblo,  Colo.  Mr.  Legg  will 
be  followed  at  Rocky  Ford  by  a  Miss  Peiffer. 

A.  R.  King,  of  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  will  act  as 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Hutchinson  High  School,  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
next  year. 

Harry  R.  Johnson,  of  Canton,  III.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  de- 
partment of  the  Canton  High  School,  Canton, 
111.,  next  year. 

Nathaniel  H.  Rowe,  formerly  of  Cando,  N. 
D.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teach- 
er for  the  coming  year  in  the  schools  of  Sand- 
wich, III. 

William  L.  Foley,  a  Gloucester,  Mass.,  yourjg 
man,  who  has  been  teaching  during  the  past 
year  in  the  High  School  at  Goldtield,  Nevada, 
will  be  a  teacher  in  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  High  School,  during 
the  coming  year. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  has  elected  R.  B.  Young,  of 
Malone,  N.  Y '.,  to  head  the  commercial  work 
next  year  in  the  High  School  there. 

J.W.  Selfe,  of  Millbury,  Ohio,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  in  the  Davis  Business  College, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  has  charge  of  the  Benn 
Pitman  shorthand  in  that  school. 

Alice  Landon,  recently  of  the  Maiden 
Commercial  School,  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
is  to  teach  commercial  branches  in  the  Douglas 
High  School,  Wyoming,  next  year. 

John  W.Miller,  of  Oakdale,  111.,  and  Miss 
Sudie  A.  Welch,  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  have 
been  recently  selected  to  teach  in  the  High 
School  at  Alexandria,  La.  Mr.  Miller  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  and  Miss 
Welch  the  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Winifred  Holmes,  who  is  now  a  supply  teach- 
er in  the  Typewriting  Department  of  the  Ferris 
Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  to  be  located 
next  year  in  the  High  School  of  East  Chicago, 
Ind. 

Rose  P.  Treat,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  is  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Salina,  Kansas, 
High  School,  next  year. 
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ACCOUNTING 
(Continued  from  page  21.) 

(1)  As  purchases  are  debited  to 
Merchandise  at  cost  price  and  sales 
are  credited  at  selling  price,  no  ratio 
exists  between  the  two  main  factors 
of  a  trading  business. 

(2)  Returned  sales  and  allowances 
are  debited  to  the  account  at  selling 
price  and  returned  purchases  and 
purchase  allowances  are  credited  to 
the  account  at  cost  price. 

(3)  The  debit  footing  of  the  ac- 
count does  not  represent  total  pur- 
chases, neither  does  the  credit  foot- 
ing represent  total  sales  because  of 
the  mingling  of  items  on  each  side 
figured  on  two  entirely  different 
bases. 

(4)  The  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  account  shows  a  mean- 
ingless result  which  is  directly  of  no 
use  to  the  bookkeeper. 


Inventory 
Purchases 
Freight  Out 
Discounts  on  Sales 
Sales  Returns 
Sales  Allowances 
Freight  In 

Purchase  Returns 
Discounts  on  Purchases 
Merchandise 


An  explanation  should  accompany 
the  above  entry  something  as  fol- 
lows: "The  above  entry  is  to  close 
the  Merchandise  account  and  to  open 
instead  accounts  with  the  several 
items  which  compose  it." 

Some  might  prefer  one  account 
with  Sales  Returns  and  Allowances 
instead  of  two  separate  accounts 
as 'provided  above;  or  again,  the 
Sales  account  might  be  debited  with 
Sales  Returns  and  Allowances  and 
the  Purchases  account  credited  with 
Purchase  Returns  and  Allowances. 
The  credit  to  Merchandise  is  for 
such  an  amount  as  will  balance 
the  account. 
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Miss  Marie  Burchell,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  to 
teach  next  year  in  the  Waterville,  Me.,  High 
School,  in  the  commercial  department. 

A.  A.  Fulton  goes  from  the  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Commercial  College,  to  the  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  High  School,  where  he  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  commercial  department  next  year. 

The  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  High  School  will 
have  added  to  its  staff  of  teachers  next  year 
Miss  Gladys  Snag,  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Snag  will  be  an  assistant  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment. 

Miss  Julia  Helleck,  cf  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
been  elected  to  till  a  commercial  teaching  posi- 
tion  iD  the  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  High  School 
next  year. 

W.  M.  Evans,  of  the  Wheeling  Business  Col- 
lege. Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  accepted  a  posi  ■ 
tion  as  office  man  in  the  Miller  School,  New 
York  City. 


(5)  It  is  a  "mixed  account;"  in 
other  words,  it  belongs  both  to  the 
Profit  and  Loss  group  of  accounts 
and  to  the  Asset  and  Liability  group, 
inasmuch  as  the  balance  as  indicated 
above  represents  the  profit  or  loss 
from  trading  combined  with  the  in- 
ventory of  unsold  goods  which  is  an 
asset;  this  trangresses  all  sound 
principles  of  account  keeping  which 
requires  that  every  ledger  account 
show  a  definite  result,  viz.,  either  a 
profit  or  loss,  or  a  resource  or  liabil- 
ity. 

(6)  The  account  illustrated  in  the 
Boston  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated because  items  of  freight  paid 
on  purchases  and  on  sales  are  debits 
to  the  account,  discounts  on  sales  is 
a  debit,  and  discounts  on  purchases 
is  a  credit,  all  items  which  should  be 
kept  in  entirely  distinct  accounts. 

The  journal  entry  asked  for  would 
therefore  be  set  up  as  follows: 


8   4O.000  00 

358.  520.00 

50.00 
80.00 
3,200  00 
240.00 
110.00 

8365.000  00 

1,200  00 

4,000  00 

32,000  00 


Miss  Grace  M.  Brown,  of  New  York  City,  will 
be  the  shorthand  teacher  next  year  in  the  Tern- 
pleton  Business  School,  Staunton.  Va. 

Miss  Ruth  Benjamin,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  to  teach  Salesmanship  in  the 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  High  School,  Dext  year. 

The  Newton  Iowa,  High  School,  will  have 
for  its  commercial  teacher  next  year  Miss  Ida 
L.  Portnor,  now  teaching  in  Boone,  Iowa, 
High  School, 

May  25,  1915,  J.  S.  Gamble  began  teaching 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  Central  Busi- 
ness College,  Denver,  Colo.  Mr.  Gamble  was 
formerly  from  Olathe.  Kansas. 

James  K.  Brown,  of  the  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
Commercial  College,  has  contracted  to  teach 
next  year  in  Link's  Business  College,  Boise, 
Idaho, 

Elizabeth  A.  Sands,  of  Jersey^City,  has  been 
appointed  as  commercial  teacher  next  year  in 
the  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

H.  \.  Don,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the 
graded  schools  of  Houghton,  Mich.,  and  assist- 
antcommercial  teacher  in  the  Houghton  High 
School. 

K.  W.  Wildt  of  Newaygo,  Mich.,  is  to  be  em- 
ployed next  year  in  the  Epwoith,  la.,  Seminary. 

Burt  M.  Thompson,  recently  with  Wood's 
Business  School,  New  York  City,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Business  Col- 
lege, having  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment there. 

Miss  Eva  Verling,  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  has 
been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Blair  High  School,  Blair, 
Neb.,  next  year. 

R.  J.  Kuenster  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
S.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  High  School  next  year. 

R.  G.  Sickles,  recently  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
is  now  teaching  English  at  Culver  Military 
Academy,  Culver,  Ind. 

W.  C.  Masters,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 
the  Fitchburg  Business  College,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  is  now  teaching  commrrcial  branches 
and  penmanship  in  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Springfield,  Mass. 


Mr.  R.  Haubrich,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department  Baldwin-Wallace  Col. 
lege.  Berea,  Ohio,  then  with  Ernst  &  Ernst,  C. 
P.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  later  with  the 
Spencerian  Commercial  College,  Milwaukee 
Wis,  as  Prin.  of  Commercial  Department,  has 
opened  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Accountancy 
and  Stenography,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  As  will  be 
seen,  Mr.  Haubrich  has  had  experience  in 
teaching  commercial  subjects,  as  well  as  ex- 
perience in  in  C.  P.  A.  work.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  he  is  well  prepared  to  open  an 
institution  of  bis  own. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Knowles  has  been  reelected  princi- 
pal of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Potts- 
ville.  Pa  ,  High  School,  with  the  Misses  Marian 
E.  Betz  and  Helen  A.  Hoffmaster  as  assistants. 

The  building  in  which  Banks  Business  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  located  was  entire- 
ly destroyed  by  fire.  Within  a  week  after,  the 
school  was  again  in  session  in  temporary  quar- 
ters, with  the  attendance  normal.  In  other 
words,  you  can  "bank"  on  Banks. 

At  the  last  legislature  of  Idaho,  the  Academy 
of  Idaho  was  reorganized  into  a  Technical 
School,  under  the  name  of  The  Idaho  Technic 
al  Institute,  with  the  following  departments 
Department  of  Industrial  Arts;  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Department  of  Home  Economics 
Department  of  Commerce;  Department  of  Mu 
sic;  and  Department  of  Letters. 

Mr.  T.  Courtney,  who  has  been  with  the  In 
stitution  for  some  years,  and  with  whose  work 
our  readers  are  well  acquainted,  will  remain 
with  the  Institute  for  the  coming  year,  evidenc- 
ing the  fact  that  he  has  made  good,  as  is  his 
custom,  for  the  reorganization  meant  that  the 
positions  of  the  entire  faculty  from  the  presi- 
dent down  were  declared  vacant  aEd  that  the 
newly  elected  faculty  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  require- 
ments. 

E.  V.  McCollough,  who  for  over  four  years 
was  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Depaitment 
of  Tarkio  College,  received  his  A.  M  .  degree  in 
June  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  has 
accepted  a  position  as  an  Instructor  in  Ac- 
counting and  Economics  in  Pennsylvania  State 
College  at  State  College,  Pa. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ancil  Milam 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Eleanor  Martha 

and 

Mr.  Robert  Scott  Miner 

on  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth  of  July 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 

Corvallis,  Oregon 

At  Home 

after  the  first  of  A  ugust 

6238  Kimbark  Avenue 

Chicago 


Mrs.  Hattie  M.  Colby 

announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 

Effie  Ella 

to 

Mr.  Roscoe  Everett  Lindsay 

on  Wednesday,  July  the  seventh 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 

Beverly,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Neall 

request  the  honor  of  your  presence 

at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Lena  Fifield 

to 

Mr.  J   Alfred  Rockwell 

Wednesday  evening,  the  thirtieth  of  June 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 

at  eight  o'clock 

Washington  Street  Baptist  church 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Informal  reception  in  the  vestry 

immediately  following  the  ceremony 
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TALES  OF  A 
MELTING  POT 

CHAS.  T.  CRAG1N. 

Holyoke.  Mass  , 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 
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A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  Chica- 
go—the big,  sprawling,  smoky  city,  built  on  the 
mud  around  Lake  Michigan,  I  went  out  to 
South  Chicago  one  day  to  teach  a  class  of  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  who  were  going  to  use  a  certain 
method  of  commercial  work  in  Parochial 
Schools.  South  Chicago  is  the  home  of  a  great 
branch  of  the  1'nited  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  in  my  visits  to  that  section  of  the  city,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  that  corporation,  and  one 
day  he  took  me  to  the  great  smelting  works  of 
The  South  Chicago  Steel  Company. 

It  was  a  tremendous  establishment.  The  sky 
was  clouded  with  the  black  smoke  that  poured 
constantly  from  the  chimneys  of  the  great  blast 
furnaces.  Inside  there  was  a  veritable  Inferno; 
black  demons  with  fares  lurid  red.  darted  to  and 
fro  everywhere.  There  was  the  stench  of  pe- 
troleum, all  pervading,  for  the  great  blast  fur- 
naces were  fed  with  crude  oil,  brought  by  pipe- 
line fromlhe  oil  wells  of  Indiana,  and  into  the 
great  melting  pots  were  poured  masses  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel,  antimony;  iron  ore  from  the 
Gogebic  mines  of  Minnesota,  ore  from  faroff 
Spain,  from  the  deep-down  mines  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Old  England,  all  dumped  together 
into  the  seething,  bubbling  boiling  contents, 
until  the  miny  minerals  and  metals  fused  to- 
gether into  one  white  hot,  blazing  mass  of 
melted  liquid.  And  then  the  black  and  tire- 
faced  demons  knock  out  the  great  clay  plugs 
that  held  the  contents  back  in  the  melting  pots, 
and  the  blinding  streams  of  white  hot,  sparkling 
metal  leaps  out  and  runs  into  the  molds  oris 
carried  here  and  there  to  make  the  great  steel 
rails- 90  pounds  to  the  yard,  that  hold  in  place 
the  giant  Mogul  Engines,  and  the  big  Grass- 
hoppers, that  at  70  miles  an  hour,  leap  across 
the  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
in  three  or  four  days,  or  drag  a  mile  long  freight- 
train  loaded  with  the  wealth  of  commerce  over 
the  great  prairies  of  Illinois,  across  the  mighty 
Father  of  Waters,  and.  then  on  to  the  foothills, 
and  up  the  ridges,  and  over  that  great  back- 
bone of  the  earth— the  Kockies,  till  they  reach 
the  Golden  Shores  of  the  far  Pacific.  They 
make,  too,  the  cross-beams  and  rivets,  and  sec- 
tions that  go  to  make  up  the  skeleton  of  the 
great  super-dreadnought  that  throws  its  mighty 
force  across  the  brine  as  fast  as  a  common  rail- 
road train.  They  make  the  girders  and  the 
beams,  and  joists,  and  door-plates  that  rear  the 
skeleton  fifty  stories  high  of  a  sky-scraper,  that 
reaches  far  up  into  the  heavens.  They  make 
the  great  hundred-ton  cannon,  that  from  the 
deck  of  the  battleship,  or  from  the  battery  em- 
brasure, sends  its  giant  shell  twenty  miles  on 
its  errand  of  death. 

All  these  things,  strong  for  life,  and  strong  for 
death;  strong  to  build  and  strong  to  destroy, 
come  from  the  melting  pot,  and  they  are  the 
product  of  the  many  strange  ingredients  that  go 
to  make  up  its  wondrous  output. 

AMERICA  THE    MELTING  POT  OF    THE  WORLD 

America  is  the  Melting  Pot  of  the  world. 
Into  its  great  harbors,  Boston,  New  York.  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  seaports,  come  from  all  creation 
the  material  which  fused  together,  had  made  a 
nation  of  100,000,000  people  in  a  little  more 
than  a  century.  A  strange  conglomerate, too,  is 
this  American  people  of  ouis,  these  hundred 
million  that  have  grown  from  three  million  in  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years.    The  most  as- 


tonishing product  of  all  history  is  the  American 
people— the  output  of  The  Melting  Pot  of 
Humanity. 

THE  INGREDIENTS 

Let  us  look  a  bit  at  its  contents.  In  the  year 
1776.  the  thirteen  colonies  of  Great  Britain  de- 
clared themselves  free  and  independent  states, 
saving  that  they  would  no  longer  pay  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown.  They  did  this  after 
much  deliberation,  and  with  great  hesitation, 
and  only  after  respectful  requests  for  represen- 
tation, if  they  were  to  be  taxed,  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  the  pig-headed  fool,  already 
half  crazy,  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of 
England,  George  III,  the  mad  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  threw  away  her  most  magnificentcol- 
onies,  backed  up  as  he  was  by  his  ministry,  who 
believed  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  These 
three  million  people,  who  through  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Philadelphia,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, were  nearly  all  of  English  descent. 
There  were  a  few  Hollanders  left  in  New  York, 
a  remnant  of  the  old  Patroons  who  had  come 
there  before  England  look  New  Amsterdam 
away  from  the  Dutch,  and  called  it  New  York, 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the 
English  King. 

There  were  some  French  and  Spaniards  in  the 
far  South,  remnants  of  the  explorers,  who  under 
Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico,  and  who  under 
De  Soto,  had  discovered  the  mighty  father  of 
waters,  the  Mississippi;  and  there  were  the  na- 
tive red  men,  fast  vanishing,  and  the  African 
slave,  not  recognized  as  having  any  rights,  not 
even  ihe  right  of  life  if  his  master  saw  fit  to  take 
it  in  a  burst  of  anger  or  passion. 

But  the  Revolution  came.  The  bold  signers 
of  the  Declaration  knew  they  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands  when  they  affixed  their  names  to 
the  glorious  document.  It  was  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  who  said  "We  must  all  hang  to- 
gether; if  we  don't,  we  will  all  hang  separate- 
ly." Men  who  signed  a  document  with  that 
kind  of  spirit  might  be  trusted  to  live  up  to  the 
document  as  these  men  did. 

But  the  Revolution  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Melting  Pot.  for  there  came  to  us  from  Po- 
land, the  gallant  Kosciusko;  and  from  Hungary 
there  was  Count  Pulaski,  who  shed  his  blood 
for  the  glorious  cause,  and  died  for  liberty.  And 
from  Germany  there  came  Von  Steuben,  whose 
services  were  perhaps  most  valuable  of  all,  for 
Von  Steuben,  was  one  of  the  great  Fredericks' 
drill  masters,  and  he  took  the  ragged  regi- 
ments, poorly  armed,  and  with  no  conception 
of  military  discipline,  and  welded  them  into  the 
formidable  army  that  made  Cnrnwallis  lay 
down  his  arms  at  Yorktown,  and  brought  the 
revolution  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

And  there  came  from  France  the  dashing  and 
gallant  young  nobleman  Lafayette,  the  trusted 
friend  and  aide  de  camp  of  Washington,  whose 
visit  to  this  country  many  years  after  was  one 
triumphant  procession  of  adoring  citizens 
wherever  he  went,  and  there  was  De  Rocham- 
beau,  with  the  French  fleet,  that  helped  to  con- 
quer Cornwallis.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  tide  of  foreign  immigration  that  was 
to  pour  into  the  melting  pot  of  American  citi- 
zenship, for  the  new  land  of  liberty  opened  its 
doois  wide  to  the  oppressed,  the  down  trodden, 
the  warn  and  weary  of  all  creation;  and  they 
came  in  droves.  Land  was  free,  and  voice 
was  free,  and  thought  was  free  and  they  did  not 
see,'  everywhere,  the  despotism  of  military 
power  that  had  crushed  out  the  life  of  the  Old 
World. 

THE  FIRST  METAL 

The  very  first  to  come  were  those  who  could 
get  here  from  Hesse-Cassel,  in  Germany.  It 
was  the  little  principality  of  Hesse-Cassel  that 
furnished  the  worst  hated  of  ourenemies  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Hessians.  They 
were  hiredsoldiers  of  Great  Britain.  Their  heart 
was  not  in  the  fight  but  they  were  well  trained 
soldiers  and  many  of  them  fertilized  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  the  hills  around  Bennington, 
Vermont,  and  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
around  Trenton.  And  when  those  who  lived  to 
get  back  home,  remembered  those  beautiful 
hills,  and  fertile  valleys,  many  of  them  came 
here  if  they  could  raise  the  money  to  getaway 
from  the  stupid  ruler  whose  only  care  for  his 
subjects  was  to  sell  them  as  food  forgunpowder. 


METAL   FROM   FRANCE. 

The  Frenchmen  too  had  seen  the  beauties  of 
the  new  land,  and  a  few  of  them  came,  espec- 
ially of  the  better  class,  who  had  to  get  out  of 
stormy  France,  to  escape  the  bloody  wave  of 
Revolution  which  swept  over  it  and  cost  Louis 
XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  their  heads. 

BRITISH,  ORE  AND  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH. 

And  the  British  soldiers,  too,  had  seen  the 
fair  land  of  Liberty,  and  many  came  from  old 
England.  And  the  oppressed  of  Ireland  came 
in  droves  for  they  too  had  seen  this  glorious 
western  world,  for  the  Irish  then,  as  now,  made 
half^the  bulk  of  the  English  army.  And  thesour 
but  sentimental  Scotchman  came  too;  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders  alike.  But  it 
was  not  until  after  the  great  war  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, that  the  melting  pot  began  to  seethe  and 
bubble  with  the  turbulent  elerrentslthat  came  to 
us  from  Italy,  land  of  banditti  and  carbineri  and 
the  Mafia,  sinister  elements,  these,  to  mix  in 
the  contents  of  the  melting  pot. 

And  then  there  came  from  autocratic  Russia, 
land  of  absolute  despotism,  a  great  shivering 
horde  of  persecuted  Jews.  They  had  felt  the 
lash  of  the  Cossack's  whip,  in  every  city  and 
town  of  Russia.  Worse  than  that,  they  had 
known  what  massacre  was;  massacre  as  savage 
as  the  unspeakable  Turk,  ever  dealt  out  to  the 
Christian  lands  of  Armenia,  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia. Those  Russian  Jews,  fairly  swarmed  to 
this  country  as  fast  as  they  could  get  a  passport, 
or  by  stealth,  be  smuggled  out  of  Darkest  Rus- 
sia. And  we  got  the  Polanders,  too,  smarting 
from  the  Russian  and  German  and  Austrian  op- 
pression, with  no  land  of  their  own,  and  only 
memories  of  its  glorious  past,  to  fire  the  Polish 
heart.  And  the  Huns  after  Hungary  had  been 
absorbed  by  Austria,  they  came  too,  and  so  we 
have  all  this  tremendous  variety  of  Nationality, 
fused  together  in  the  melting  pot  of  American 
Citizenship.  It  has  entirely  changed  the  popu- 
lation of  many  sections  of  America.  New  Eng- 
land is  no  longer  held  in  fee  simple  by  the  an- 
gular slab  sided  Yankee.  Its  desetted  farms 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  Poles,  the  Jews,  the 
Hungarians,  and  every  other  kind  of  people. 
Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  the  home  of  the 
Quaker.  You  find  thete  the  Hungarian  and  the 
Polander;  in  its  mines,  the  Greek,  the  Ar- 
menian, the  Italian  too,  and  in  the  far  west  the 
Swede,  the  Norseman,  and  the  Dane  has  settled 
on  the  broad  prairies  and  works  in  the  great 
mines  and  lumber  mills,  and  navigates  the  fresh 
water  ocean  of  the  Great  Lakes. - 

COSMOPOLIS  INDEED. 

Verily  we  area  cosmopolitan  people,  and  no 
wonder  we  have  all  kinds  of  queer  notions  buz- 
zing in  the  heads  of  our  mixed  populace.  Only 
in  the  South  does  the  old  race  remain  some- 
what as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Ne- 
gro does  the  work  The  white  man  remains 
as  he  was  though  the  great  war  swept  away 
many  of  his  aristocratic  notions,  and  set  the 
younger  generation  to  doing  work  with  the 
hands  and  more  especially,  work  with  the  brain. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ASSIMILATION. 

Now.  it  is  something  of  a  question  whether  in 
admitting  this  enormous  influx  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, the  result  has  bsen  entirely  satisfactory. 
One  looks  with  pride  on  the  immensity  of  this 
country.  One  hundred  million  of  citizens  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  but  three  thousand 
immigrants  adiy,  about  the  average  before  t  he 
war  put  a  stop  to  the  incoming  tide,  is  a  pretty 
formidable  increase  to  take  care  of,  and  it  has 
taxed  our  big  cities  to  the  utmost  to  look  out 
for  this  throng  of  all  sorts,  for  naturally  enough, 
most  of  the  immigrants  stop  at  the  seaports 
where  they  land. 

Below  Fourteenth  St.,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  you  will  find  a  million  of  them  crowded 
like  sardines  in  a  box  into  the  great  tenement 
blocks  of  the  East  Side,  and  the  West  Side. 
Every  nationality  in  the  world,  I  think,  can  be 
found  below  14th Street,  each  preserving  some 
of  its  national  habits,  and  costumes.  You  can 
find  some  queer  restaurants  and  shops  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

SIFTING  OUT  THE   UNDESIRABLE. 

At  first  little  supervision  over  the  incoming 
would-be  citizen  existed,  and  anybody  that  had 
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a  steamship  ticket,  and  was  not  suffering  from 
any  contageous  disease,  was  admitted  wherever 
he  happened  to  land.  It  didn't  take  the  nations 
of  Europe  long  to  discover  this  fact,  and  they 
began  to  rid  themselves  of  undesirable  citizens, 
the  weak-minded,  the  diseased,  the  crippled, 
and  especially  the  vicious  and  criminal  ele- 
ment. They  bought  them  tickets  for  America, 
and  handed  them  to  us.  Italy,  especially,  ex- 
celled in  this  line  of  shrewd  practice.  The 
Island  of  Sicily,  especially,  swarmed  with  brig- 
ands. They  lived  in  the  mountain-caves,  and 
fastnesses,  and  came  down  to  plunder  the  rich, 
or  to  levy  tribute  from  incautious  travelers, 
whom  they  carried  off,  and  held  for  ransom. 
Then  there  were  those  secret  societies,  The 
Carbonari  and  the  Mafia,  societies,  which  were 
formed  during  the  Nopoleonic  days  to  preserve 
Italian  liberty,  but  which  had  degenerated  into 
criminal  associations,  designed  to  make  the 
rich  pay  tribute.  The  Italian  Government  got 
after  these  undesirable  elements.  The  gallant 
little  Carabineers  hunted  down  the  Brigands  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  Italian  police  made  it 
very  warm  in  the  cities  for  the  Mafia,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  perfect  avalanche  of  this  unde- 
sirable material  came  into  the  melting  pot  of 
American  citizenship,  and  it  made  it  seethe  and 
bubble  some,  too. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  I  remember,  when  I  went 
to  the  American  Book  Co's  office,  in  Washing- 
ton Square.  I  always  saw  quite  a  good  many 
rather  well  dressed  young  and  middle-aged 
men  of  swarthy  complexion,  plainly  of  Italian 
nationality,  sitting  around  the  benches  of  the 
little  square,  and  the  street  around  it,  Macdouv- 
al  and  Thompson,  and  even  Lower  Fifth  Ave- 
nue were  filled  with  Italians.  One  day,  the  po- 
lice made  a  raid  on  Washington  Square, 
and  gathered  in  everybody,  took  them  up  to 
Mulberry  Street  Headquarters,  and  searched 
them.  They  found  enough  fire-arms,  slung- 
shots,  black-jacks,  stilettos,  razors,  knuckle- 
dusters, and  other  bric-a-brac  to  equip  a  good- 
sized  section  of  an  army.  They  couldn't  do 
anything,  for  the  Sullivan  Act  had  not  then  be- 
come a  law,  but  they  added  the  weapons  to  the 
collection  which  was  afterwards  dumped  into 
the  harbor,  and  it  explained  very  well  why  as- 
sassinations were  common  enough,  and  why 
Italian  Bankers  and  fruitdealers,  and  barbers 
and  boot-blacks,  and  even  the  day  laborer  on 
the  street,  contributed  at  least,  a  part  of  the 
profits  of  their  business  to  a  collector  who  came 
around  every  week  to  get  it.  These  gentlemen 
had  brought  to  America  the  pleasing  customs 
of  the  Mafia,  and  the  brigands  of  Sicily. 

NOT  SO  EASY    NOW. 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  the  immigrant  to  get  into 
this  country  now,  and  it  is  going  to  be  still 
more  difficult  for,  he  must  show  a  clean  bill  of 
health  from  Home,  I  mean,  he  must  have  no 
criminal  record.  More  than  that,  he  must  pass 
the  rigid  inspection  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
United  States  Government.  We  have  enough 
diseases  of  our  own  without  importing  any. 
In  addition,  he  must  have  some  visible  means 
of  support,  and  soon,  no  doubt,  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  literacy  test,  showing  that  he  can  at 
least  read  and  write  his  own  language. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ABSORPTION. 

But  the  Italian  element  has  been  absorbed  in 
the  melting  pot  of  citizenship,  without  much 
difficulty,  for  the  average  Italian  is  an  honest, 
hard-working, and  peaceable  man.  He  builds 
our  railroads,  digs  ourcellars, cleans  ourstreets, 
and  his  children  are  fairly  intelligent  school- 
boys and  girls,  and  we  find  them  soon  in  stores 
and  restaurants,  on  the  police  force,  and  even  in 
politics. 

THE   CHOSEN   PEOPLE. 

By  far,  the  greatest  flood  of  immigration  that 
has  swept  into  New  York,  has  been  the  perse- 
cuted Jew  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian cities.  The  life  of  the  Jew  in 
Russia  has  been  made  a  very  hell.  Far  more 
intelligent  than  the  Russian  Moujik,  he  has 
been  able  to  make  money  which  he  does  not 
spend  in  vodka,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
Jew  dressed  well,  educated  his  children,  and 
minded  his  own  business,  and  soon  excited  the 


jealousy  of  the  Greek  Church  priests,  who  had 
no  conscientious  scruples  about  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  ignorant  Russian  peasantry, 
soaked  with  vodka,  poverty  stricken,  and  su- 
perstitious, against  the  far  more  intelligent 
Jew.  Such  horrors  as  the  massacres  of  Kishi- 
nev and  Kiev  have  not  been  excelled  by  the 
atrocities  of  the  Turk  against  the  very  savage 
Christian  nations  of  the  Balkans.  Indeed! 
they  were  far  more  atrocious,  for  the  Balkan 
Christian  is  a  very  different  proposition  from 
the  peaceful  Russian  Jew.  For  a  Balkan 
Christian  can  do  some  persecuting  himself,  and 
enjoyed  cutting  the  throats  of  the  Turks  and 
Kurds,  as  well  as  those  ruffians  enjoyed  the 
massacre  of  Christians.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
Jew.  The  Jew  is  a  gallant  fighting  man.  too. 
Put  him  in  the  army,  and  there  is  no  better. 
Our  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, and  the  Spanish  War.  were  as  good  as  any 
who  wore  the  blue,  and  they  are  fighting  well 
in  the  trenches,  and  in  the  open  warfare  of 
Europe,  but  the  Jew  had  no  chance  in  Russia, 
where  the  omnipresent  Cossak  killed  him  at 
the  least  sign  of  resistance,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  get  out  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
come  to  America,  and  come  they  did;  every- 
where with  a  little  money,  for  the  Jew  makes 
money  wherever  he  is.  You  hear  the  express- 
ion 'Rich  as  a  Jew".  That'sa  very  mis-leading 
statement,  for  the  Jew  as  an  individual  is  not 
rich.  There  are  great  Jewish  bankers,  and 
great  Jewish  merchants,  but  the  individual 
works  hard  for  small  pay,  and  does  not  accumu- 
late any  great  sum  of  money,  but  he  always  has 
a  little.  You  don't  find  him  in  the  poor  house, 
ever.  And  these  people  when  they  came  to 
America  were  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a  pub- 
lic charge.  They  were  obliged  for  a  time  to 
swarm  in  the  great  cities,  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  were  not  agricultural  workers,  and 
they  had  no  capital  to  buy  land.  That  is  why 
the  Kast  Side  of  New  York  fairly  swarms  with 
Jews. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
remarkable  people.  According  to  the  Old 
Testament's  Theology,  they  were  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  by  far  the  most  spiritual  race  of  ancient 
times,  and  it  was  this  spiritual  power  that  held 
the  Jewish  race  together  through  all  the  bloody 
centuries  of  oppression  that  have  deprived  it  of 
a  Nation,  or  a  home.  But  in  poetry,  in  music, 
in  art,  in  the  drama,  and  in  many  walks  of  sci- 
ence, and  especially  in  trade,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  great  business  enterprises,  the  Jew  is 
foremost  of  all  nationalities.  He  is  not  always 
a  pleasant  person  to  do  business  with.  He  is 
never  satisfied,  that  he  has  got  a  thing  down  to 
its  lowest  price.  I  used  to  travel  all  over  this 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  most  of  my 
customers  were  Jews.  They  always  wanted 
me  to  give  them  a  lower  figure,  but  I  never  lost 
a  dollar  of  money  for  the  House,  on  any  of  my 
Jewish  customers.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  what 
these  Jewish  immigrants  do.  I  have  in  mind 
one  Jewish  manufacturer  that  I  know.  He  be- 
gan life  on  the  Bowery,  peddling  shoe-strings. 
He  didn't  have  any  money  to  get  anything 
bigger  than  shoe-strings,  but  he  bought  a  bunch 
of  those  and  sold  them  and  from  shoe-strings, 
he  got  up  to  suspenders,  and  then  he  owned  a 
pushcart,  and  the  last  lime  I  saw  him,  he  wore 
a  diamond  as  big  as  a  locomotive  head-light  in 
his  shirt-front,  and  had  an  immense  factory  over 
in  Brooklyn,  and  another  in  Long  Island  City, 
and  a  third  at  Hunter's  Point.  Of  course,  they 
don't  all  do  that,  but  you  see  one  thing  that  they 
all  do.  They  get  their  children  into  our  public 
schools,  and  they  aie  the  brightest  and  most  in- 
tellectual of  the  cosmopolitan  attendance  of 
those  schools.  This  is  especially  true  of  Ihe 
Russian  Jew.  The  facility  with  which  those 
young  Russian  Jews  pick  up  language  is  some- 
thing astounding.  They  speak  our  English 
without  an  accent  in  a  year  after  they  come 
here,  not  knowing  a  word  of  it,  and  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  they  are  entering  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  a  great  university  of  several 
thousand  students,  most  of  them  Jews.  There 
has  been  no  trouble  whatever  in  absorbing  the 
Jewish  element  of  the  melting  pot.  As  fast  as 
possible,  the  Jew  has  got  out  of  the  city,  out  on 
to  the  deserted  farms,  and  up  here  through  New 
England,  he  has  taken  up  many  of  our  aban- 
doned farms,  with  capital  furnished  by  a  Jewish 


association  which  lends  it  for  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest.  We  have  no  more  loyal  citizens  than 
the  Jews.  There  is  no  hyphenized  American 
about  him.  You  hear  of  a  German-American, 
but  you  never  hear  of  a  Jewish-American.  He 
is  a  Jew  in  his  religion,  but  he  is  all  American 
when  it  comes  to  loyalty.  So  much  for  the  Jew 
He  strengthens  the  out-put  of  the  melting  pot' 

THE   MAN  FROM   THE    EMERALD  ISLE 

The  Irishman,  too,  has  been  absorbed  without 
any  difficulty.  He  hasn't  any  nationality  to 
bind  him.  and  while  he  is  Irish  all  right,  in  his 
love  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  is  American  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  The  only  trouble  with 
the  Irishman  is  that  he  has  been  oppressed  at 
home  by  such  abominable  laws  in  the  past,  that 
when  he  hears  a  thing  is  law.  his  first  impulse  is 
to  break  it,  and  he  does  break  a  good  many  of 
our  laws;  but  at  heart  he  is  intensely  loyal  to 
this  land  which  has  done  so  much  for  him.  He 
has  long  since  ceased  to  build  our  railroads, 
dig  our  ditches,  and  clean  our  streets,  and  is 
now  a  politician,  a  policeman,  a  saloon-keeper, 
and  a  political-boss. 

MADE  IN  GERMANY 

The  Germans  came  to  us  in  droves  after  the 
Rebellion  of  1848,  when  Prussian  bullets  made 
the  streets  flow  with  German  blood,  we  got  at 
that  time  among  others,  one  of  the  ablest 
Americans  we  ever  had,  a  man  who  in  the 
troublous  days  of  the  Rebellion,  by  his  im- 
passioned and  splendid  oratory,  fairly  set  the 
prairies  on  fire  with  enthusiasm.  Himself, 
well  trained  in  military  tactics  at  home,  became 
a  general  of  distinction  in  our  army  as  did 
many  other  Germans.  He  left  the  field  of 
battle  after  Gettysburg,  to  do  greater  service 
still  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  American  agent  of  the  great  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  became  one  of  our  foremost 
business  men.  Every  American  is  proud  of 
Carl  Schurz,  and  there  are  many  millions  more 
of  industrious  and  frugal  Germans.  We  have 
never  dreamed  that  they  might  trouble  the  out- 
put of  the  melting  pot  with  flaws.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  ever  will,  but  I  wish  they  didn't  use 
the  hyphen  so  much,  and  that  their  papers  did 
not  show  themselves  far  more  loyal  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  far  more  reflective  of 
his  views  than  they  are  loyal  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

MIXED  METAL 

I  might  go  on  with  more  examples:  The 
French-Canadian,  who  comes  down  to  us  from 
the  North,  and  makes  an  excellent  citizen ;  the 
Mexican  who  comes  up  from  the  South,  not  so 
good  a  citizen,  but  on  the  whole  we  absorb 
what  few  we  get  without  danger.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  stop  the  too  willing  horde  of 
Asiatic  immigration.  We  are  not  ready  to  take 
the  Indian  Sepoy,  the  Chinese  Coolie  or  the 
Japanese,  enterprising  as  those  little  brown 
men  are. 

THE  TRAGIC  ELEMENTS 

And  then  we  have  those  two  tragic  elements 
of  population,  the  one  a  fast  increasing  race, 
brought  to  this  country  a  slave  against  his  will, 
forthree  hundred  years  held  a  thrall  in  bondage 
without  even  the  right  of  life,  and  then  of  a  sud- 
den released,  and  placed  on  an  equality  with 
those  who  for  centuries  had  held  him  a  slave. 
A  tragic  race,  the  African  of  many  shades,  from 
the  ebon  of  the  native  of  Africa,  to  the  almost 
pure  white  Octoroon.  The  South  don't  like 
them,  but  they  have  done  wonderfully  well  un- 
der the  circumstances.  It  was  a  mistake,  I 
think,  to  give  them  so  quickly  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  There  was  too  much  politics  in  the 
measure,  and  it  worked  badly  for  the  African 
race,  but  one  has  only  to  study  statistics  to  see 
how  well  as  a  whole,  they  have  risen  in  the 
sunlight.  There  are  nearly  ten  million  of  them 
now  against  four  million,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
gave  them  freedom,  but  the  South  needs  the 
negro,  in  spite  of  Tom  Dixon.  And  that  other 
tragic  race,  fast  vanishing,  the  North  American 
Indian,  the  real  American,  and  at  his  best  that 
real  American  had  some  magnificent  traits  of 
character.  I  have  in  mind  one,  whose  story  I 
shall  probably  tell  during  the  coming  year,  for 
it  is  my  purpose  to  give  you  in  the  next  nine 
numbers  the  stories  of  young  representatives 
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of  these  various  elements  of  the  melting  pot. 
In  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  teaching  in 
the  business  schools  of  such  cities  as  Chicago. 
Rochester,  New  York,  Manchester,  anil  last  of 
all  this  city  of  Holyoke,  with  almost  every  na- 
tionality, I  have  met  representatives  of  all  these 
races,  and  I  have  heard  the  stories  of  many  a 
young  man  and  woman  who  has  come  here  from 
the  old  world,  and  has  become  metal  for  the 
melting  pot.  1  think  you  will  like  the>e  stones. 
for  I  am  sure  that  in  the  schools  of  this  country, 
where  The  Business  Educator  circulates, 
will  be  found  representatives  of  everv  one  of 
these  varied  elements.  Not  all  the  stories  are 
pleasant.  There  is  some  tragedy  as  well  as 
some  comedy,  but  they  are  true  stories,  and 
when  you  read  them,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  there  is  so  much  good  in 
the  worst  of  us,  and  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of 
us,  that  it  ill  becomes  any  of  us  to  Hud  fault 
with  the  rest  of  us. 


REPORT  OF  THE 

Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Zan- 

erian   Penmanship  Teachers' 

Association. 

Virginia  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  June 
30  and  July  l  and  2,  11U5. 


WEDNESDAY  A.  M. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  real,  live 
Governor  Willis  to  welcome  us  to  the  Capital 
City.  He  believes  that  longhand  is  an  aicl  to 
mental  accuracy:  that  no  other  method  of  writ- 
ing so  promotes  alertness,  accuracy,  and  con- 
tinuity of  thinking.  And  his  whole-souled 
manner,  expressed  his  interest  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  better  results  in  this  art  of  arts. 

Geo.  H.  Zimpher  responded  in  a  short  but 
well  directed  talk,  in  which  he  heartily  endors- 
ed the  Governor's  remarks. 

L.  D.  Root,  of  Elyria,  O.,  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing by  telling  us  how  to  "Connect  Our  Work 
With  Business."  He  found  by  experiments 
that  students  who  were  inefficient  in  Peman- 
ship  and  Spelling,  were  also  weak  in  other  sub- 
jects; but  that  the  mistakes  were  not  so  glaring. 
He  encourages  the  teachers  to  become  better 
blackboard  writers;  and  writes  to  business  men 
for  hints  as  to  how  students  could  improve  their 
figures  and  business  letters.  The  business  men 
are  glad  to  co-operate  and  give  many  helpful 
suggestions,  encouraging  originality  in  letters 
and  explaining  the  common  errors  in  making 
figures. 

Alwilda  M.  Lutz,  Noblesville.  Ind.  read  a  pa- 
per: "Incentives  to  the  Amateur  Arm  Move- 
ment Pupil."  She  places  on  each  pupil's  desk, 
a  picture  card  showing  the  correct  position  for 
health  and  efficiency  :  and  allows  it  to  remain 
there  as  long  as  the  pupil  maintains  this  posi- 
tion. She  has  oval  con  tests  for  the  lower  grades 
and  movement  design  contests  for  the  upper 
grades:  and  encourages  different  rooms  to  ex- 
change specimens. 

Erma  Hyland,  Salem,  O.,  then  discussed, 
"The  Regular  Teacher  and  the  Supervisor." 
Most  supervisors  do  not  recognize  the  amount 
of  work  the  teacher  has  to  do  in  other  subjects ; 
and  that  the  teacher  may  not  understand  the 
principles  of  penmanship  well  enough  to  be- 
come interested  in  it,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not 
interested  how  can  interest  be  expected  in  the 
pupil.  Make  the  teacher  feel  that  her  assistance 
is  required  during  your  class  drill.  See  that  she 
has  something  to  keep  her  busy.  The  super- 
visor should  not  depend  upon  the  teacher  for 
order,  while  giving  a  lesson.  Pupils  give  more 
time  to  subjects  that  require  examinations ;  but 
we  should  have  the  same  standard  for  penman- 
ship as  any  other  subject.  The  teacher  should 
not  allow  a  pupil  to  become  satisfied  with  a 
seventy  per  cent  grade,  he  is  a  seventy  per  cent 
pupil,  he  will  be  a  seventy  per  cent  man. 


Our  next  subject  was, "Technic  of  Ornate  Pen- 
manship" and  who  is  more  capable  of  discuss- 
ing this  phase  of  writing  than  E.  A.  Lupfer,  in- 
structor in  the  Zanerian.  He  advises  that  we 
acquire  a  good  business  hand  before  attempting 
ornamental.  The  masters  of  the  art  may  nut 
have  any  more  natural  ability  than  the  average 
but  they  possess  a  strong  love  for  the  work,  to 
which  they  couple  intense  application.  No 
man  will  find  the  best  way  of  doing  a  thing  un- 
less he  loves  to  do  that  thing.  To  become  a 
fine  penman  requires  right  living,  right  think- 
ing, right  action,  and  plenty  of  work.  Intoxi- 
cating beverages  and  narcotics  have  no  place 
on  a  penman's  bill  of  fare.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
criticise  more  and  write  less;  and  never  blame 
the  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Use  good  materials. 
Watch  the  essentials:  Accuracy,  freedom, 
force,  strength,  grace,  delicacy,  arrangement, 
and  contrast  between  light  lines  and  shades. 
Ornamental  penmanship  may  be  overdone  by 
too  much  ornament.  Every  penman  has  his 
strong  and  weak  points.  Choose  the  strong 
ones  tor  imitation,  not  the  weak.  The  well- 
filled  scrap  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  inspiration  known  to  our  profession.  Start 
one  now ! 

Carrie  L.  Young  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  her 
paper  on,  "Our  Motives  and  the  Child's  Mo- 
tives," showed  how  necessary  it  is  tortheteach- 
er  to  understand  child  nature.  Her  paper  was 
full  of  meat  for  the  student  of  psychology. 
Writing  is  an  artificial  product  of  training  rath- 
er than  instinctive.  This  training  should  fol- 
low the  order  of  growth  and  development, 
therefore  the  teacher  must  choose  and  grade  in- 
struction to  meet  age  requirements.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  the  general  principles  of  Phys- 
iology, Psychology,  and  Hygiene  is  a  very  im- 
portant partof  a  teacher's  equipment.  The  clever 
and  industrious  child  requires  only  an  offer  of 
wisdom;  the  slow  and  tractable  needs  patient 
stimulation;  the  dull  and  industrious,  patience, 
sympathy,  and  encouragement;  the  dull  and  in- 
dolent, skill  in  adapting  play. 

"Deadline  Dangers"  was  the  subject  chosen 
by  W.  C.  Stinebaugh,  N  Manchester,  Ind. 
There  is  absolutely  no  place  for  a  luke-warm 
teacher  in  the  educational  system  of  today.  In- 
stead of  the  teacher  looking  for  a  snap,  he 
should  possess  snap.  If  we  continue  to  do 
things  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  machinery  may 
run  smoothly,  but  we  are  riding  in  a  well-worn 
rut  to  the  deadline.  To  avoid  this  danger,  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  by  study  and  attending 
conventions.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied  that  we 
are  moving,  but  let  us  be  sure  we  are  moving 
with  sufficient  speed  and  force  that  we  cannot 
be  stopped. 

Olive  A.  Mellon,  Manor,  Pa.,  "Writing  in  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades."  The  pre- 
liminary training  for  penmanship  should  aim  at 
the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
hand,'and|fingers.  Secure  rhythm  as  it  regulates 
movement  and  conservesenergy.  After  children 
have  mastered  position  and  have  a  fair  move- 
ment, I  appoint  pupil  teachers.  The  one  mak- 
ing the  most  improvement  in  each  row.  being 
given  this  privilege.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  we  should  have  less  movement  practice 
and  more  actual  writing, 

Wednesday  evening  was  set  aside  as  the  time 
for  hobby  riding.  J.  F.  Fish,  President  of  the 
N.  C.  T.  F.,  was  the  first  to  perform.  His  hob- 
bies were  so  numerous  and  pleasing,  that  we 
failed  to  settle  upon  any  one;  but  we  were  all 
inspired  to  greater  effort  by  his  personal  word. 
Following  this,  each  member  was  given  a 
chance  to  expose  his  "kink"  or  specialty.  Per- 
haps your  hobby  is  overridden  and  you  would 
like  to  try  some  of  these:  "Being  on  time"; 
"Avoid  getting  into  a  rut";  "Practice  for  the 
love  of  it";  "Freak  writing";  Make  play  out  of 
work";  "Teach  the  teachers";  "Preparing  work 
for  engravin'g";  "Making  a  personal  friend  of 
each  student";  "Blackboard  work  with  a  pur- 
pose"; "Primary  work";  "Mixing  ink"; 
"Push";  "Recognizing  difficulties,  showing 
appreciation  and  consideration". 

On  Thursday  a.  m.  we  learned  something  of 
the  care  and  work  required  to  issue  The  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  when  Florence  Starrett  of 
the  Zanerian,  discussed,  "Behind  the  Scenes  of 
the  B.  E."  She  told  us  how  the  work  is  selected 
and  arranged,  and  the  papers  mailed.  She  said 
they  welcomed  specimens   from   teachers  and 


pupils.  Her  story  showed  how  painstaking  the 
managers  of  the  "B.  E."  are ;  and  explains  why 
this  journal  is  such  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  all. 

"Systematic  Supervision",  was  the  subject  of 
the  paper  read  by  Frank  S.  Hughes,  Marion,  O. 
The  supervisor  should  be  familiar  with  quali- 
ties of  paper,  ink,  pens,  and  penholders,  and 
know  what  is  best  for  the  child;  so  that  he  can 
either  make  the  purchase  or  recommend.  Prac- 
tice economy  in  the  use  of  paper  and  pens. 
Save  the  school  money.  Teachers  should  be 
taught  to  write  well  upon  the  board.  The  su- 
pervisor should  know  the  quality  of  writing  the 
pupils  do  in  their  daily  work,  and  attention 
called  to  it.  Create  enthusiasm  by  exhibits  of 
pupils'  work  in  store  windows,  etc.,  and  have 
the  different  buildings  exchange  specimens. 
Have  a  system  for  everything,  then  work  the 
system. 

Irwin  S.  Light,  Hartford,  Conn.,  chose  the 
important  subject:  "Teaching  Figures  in  the 
Grades."  Many  good  writers  make  poor  fig- 
ures, but  persons  who  make  good  figures  are  in- 
variably good  writers.  Figures  never  lie  but 
liars  do  figures.  Train  the  child  in  right  pre- 
cepts from  the  beginning.  Figures  should  be 
made  small,  and  practiced  in  squares  and  col- 
umns. Forms  should  be  simple.  Loops  may 
be  omitted,  but  not  a  stroke  that  makes  a  figure 
distinctive.  Mr.  Light  then  stepped  to  the 
board  and  demonstrated  the  styles  he   teaches. 

A  paper  on  "Adapting  the  System  Taught  to 
the  Individuality  of  the  Child,"  was  read  by 
Elizabeth  Whipple.  Painesville.  O.  She  made 
it  clear  that  the  child  is  more  than  the  system, 
no  matter  what  system  is  used.  The  teacher 
should  be  flexible  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of 
each  child. 

In  his  usually  live,  snappy  manner,  Fred 
Berkman.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  explained  how  he 
taught  "Longhand  and  Shorthand  Penman- 
ship," together.  Practice  in  one  should  help 
in  the  other.  He  illustrated  his  method  for  ad- 
vanced students,  of  combining  the  two  on  the 
same  page,  using  exercises  to  develop  short- 
hand character  as  well  as  the  longhand  letter, 
thus  combining  speed  and  accuracy. 

No  program  would  be  complete  without  a  pa- 
per devoted  exclusively  to  Primary  Work. 
This  was  prepared  by  Emily  W.  Gettins,  of 
Youngstown.  O.  She  secures  correct  position 
by  getting  children  to  place  pegs  in  desired  re- 
lation to  each  other,  illustrating  position,  then 
have  them  imitate  this.  She  uses  unruled  pa- 
per, and  introduces  ink  after    the    fifth    month. 

Correct  speed  is  emphasized  and  the  bright 
child  inspired  to  help  the  backward.  As  one 
means  of  creating  interest  a  ladder  is  used  and 
the  increased  percentage  of  pupils  in  a  room 
reach  a  certain  standard,  in  position,  move- 
ment, etc.,  the  room  nears  the  top  round.  Much 
enthusiasm  is  created  by  this  scheme.  She  be- 
lieves each  teacher  should  have  a  chart  for  grad- 
ing. 

"The  True  End  of  a  Hobby",  was  discussed 
by  J.  L.  Elicker,  Marion,  O.  Don't  allow  a 
hobby  to  cause  you  to  become  a  drifter.  What- 
ever our  vocation,  weshould  have  an  avocation 
and  this  hobby  should  give  us  rest  and  rejuve- 
nate our  spirits.  Become  so  interested  in  some 
diversion  that  your  thoughts  will  not  revert  to 
business  cares  and  worries.  If  our  hobbies  have 
helped  vitally  to  round  out  our  characters,  we 
are  in  better  position  to  serve  others.  We  will 
be  more  efficient  in  our  work,  more  agreeable 
and  intelligent  in  our  conversation,  more 
cheerful  and  optomistic  in  our  attitude  toward 
life. 

Thursday  afternoon.  That  the  diseases  of 
Penmanship  can  be  diagnosed  was  shown  by 
an  outline,  prepared  by  Zanerian  students  and 
presented  by  C.  I.  Van  Petten,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Too  often  we  fail  to  distinguish  between  good 
writing  and  legible  writing,  and  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  faults  that  keep  writing  from  be- 
ing good  than  to  the  basic  principles  that 
make  for  legible  writing.  We  should  fix 
more  attention  upon  the  essentials  of  legibili- 
ty. In  the  formation  of  letters,  use  care  in 
teaching  the  distinctive  features  of  each  (as  an- 
gles and  turns,  loops  and  retraces,  finish  of  let- 
ters, etc.  j  Also,  strive  for  good  quality  of  line. 
After  we  have  sufficiently  emphasized  these 
essentials,  we  are  ready  to  attack  the  problems 
of  allignment,  slant,  spacing,  etc. 
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"The  New  Arrival  in  the  High  School,"  by  J 
o.  Gordon,  Cleveland,  ().,  was  an  interesting 
ami  instructive  paper.  Mr.  Gordon  is  familiar 
with  the  high  school  needs  and  is  accomplish- 
ing  much  along  the  line  of  vocational  training. 

W.  F.  McDaniels,  Peoria,  111.,  snlnect. 
"Art  of  Suggestion."  He  began  by  Sug 
gesting  to  Zanerian  students  that  they 
take  advantage  of  various  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  college,  such  as  blackboard 
drill,  round  table  discussions,  and  sketching. 
If  we  fully  understood  how  the  mind  could  be 
influenced  by  suggestion,  our  instruction 
would  be  more  impressive  and  our  influence 
with  students  would  be  greater.  For  instance 
when  you  wish  a  student  to  copy  some  work 
instead  of  telling  him  directly,  suggest  it  by 
some  such  statement  as:  "When  you  copy  this 
make  this  change."  We  should  be  con 
scions  of  the  eilect  which  praise,  blame,  en 
couragement  and  discouragement  have  upon 
the  minds  and  actions  of  pupils. 

fart  of  the  afternoon  was  used  very  profitably 
by  firing  questions  and  hurling  answers. 

Question:  How  fast  should  a  teacher  write 
upon  the  board  ? 

Answer:  As  fast  as  pupils  can  follow  form. 
At  the  apparent  rate  of  speed  we  expect  them 
to  use  on  paper. 

Q.  How  many  copies  would  you  place  on 
board? 

A.  Usually  but  one;  but  if  the  room  is  large  or 
the  board  small  about  three.  Use  pen  copies  as 
much  as  possible. 

Q.  What  are  advantages  of  unruled  paper 
over  ruled  in  primary? 

A.  Child  confused  by  lines  when  large  writ- 
ing is  used.  With  ruled  paper  we  secure  more 
uniformity. 

Q,  How  do  you  make  High  School  penman- 
ship practical? 

A.    Use  styles  that  business  men  prefer. 

Q.    Would  you  discourage  small  writing? 

A.  Student  ought  to  write  large  at  first,  then 
smaller.  He  should  learn  to  write  various  sizes 
in  order  to  meet  any  business  demand. 

Cj.  Has  anything  been  done  about  a  pen- 
manship scale? 

A.  Harry  Houston,  of  New  Haven,  Conn, 
hasone.  H.  C.  Walker,  of  St.  Louis  probably 
has  one  completed  by  this  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  good  writing  in  all  writ- 
ten work  ? 

A.  Criticise  students'  note  books  and  the 
writing  will  improve.  Get  more  teachers  to 
teach  writing  with  other  subjects.  Have  a  few 
minutes  drill  on  exercises  before  starting  spell- 
ing lesson,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  a  standard  rate  of  speed  for  vari- 
ous grades? 

A.  1st  and  2d  grades— 5  to  10  words  (five 
letters  each);  3d  and  4th  grades— 10  to  15 
words;  5th  and  up  — 15  to  20  words.  At  times 
this  should  be  increased. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  ink  for  use  in  public 
schools? 

A.  Mr.  Doner  finds  a  powder,  sold  by  Boston 
stationers  the  best  for  general  use. 

FRIDAY  A.  M. 

"The  Essentials  That  Lead  to  Good  Writ- 
ing," was  the  timely  subject  of  W.  G.  Wiseley, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  He  stated  that  the  writ- 
ing class  is  what  the  teacher  makes  it.  He 
should  carefully  prepare  each  lesson  and  recog- 
nize that  each  student  has  different  gifts  or 
capacities.  Make  work  so  interesting  that  pu- 
pils will  go  after  it.  In  conclusion,  he  gave 
some  very  interesting  illustrations. 

Marie  E.  Kaufman,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  took 
us  back  to  the  "A.  B.  C.  of  Penmanship."  Ask 
yourself  the  question,  who  is  there  that  does 
not  write  and  you  will  see  the  importance  of 
writing.  In  our  schools  there  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  less  of  Book  and  more  ofTeacher. 
Good  writing  to  the  en  grosser  means  that  which 
resembles  copper  plate  or  steel  engraving;  to 
the  penman  it  meanssomethine  beautiful,  plain, 
smooth  and  graceful  in  line  and  symmetrical 
inform;  to  the  stenographer,  something  that 
can  be  easily  read ;  to  the  accountant,  some- 
thing sure  and  perfectly  plain  ;  and  to  the  cash- 
ier, it  means  something  with  individuality. 
Thus,  we  see,  modern  business  demands  accu- 
racy, speed,  ease  and  individuality   in    writing. 


We  felt  that  a  German  submarine  had  turned 
loose  on  us,  when  HA.  Roush,  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  gave  his  spirited  talk  on  "The  Ship  That 
Doesn't  Sail  The  Ocean."  To  sail  the  sea  of 
good  penmanship,  requires  work,  work,  elbow- 
grease,  and  dewdrops  of  perspiration.  He  uses 
descriptive  count  for  the  little  folks,  anil  counts 
on  up  strokes  in  small  letters.  Dictate  busi- 
ness letters  to  show  practicability  of  writing. 
Keep  in  mind  the  finished  product  until  writing 
becomes  automatic.  Great  men  are  nut  always 
good  writers;  but  we  need  not  copy  this  defi- 
ciency to  become  great. 

The  broad  subject:  "Writing,  Its  Relation 
and  Correlation"  was  handled  by  H.  P.  Green- 
wall,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Because  writing  is 
common,  it  is  trodden  under  foot.  It  is  uni- 
versal, but  misunderstood  in  its  educational 
qualities.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the 
bridge  that  connects  writing  with  other  sub- 
jects. Writing  should  be  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
Art,  Physiology,  Nature,  Mathematics,  and 
Music  and  vice  versa.  Through  writing,  we 
can  teach  economy,  neatness,  observation, 
method  of  study,  and  manual  skill.  Many  of 
our  subjects  need  writing,  and  good  writing 
surely  leads  to  promotion,  as  well  as  self  satis- 
faction. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  adjourn  the  Zanerian 
Convention  without  hearing  from  H.  L.  Darn- 
er, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  From  the  fullness  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  informed,  inspired  and  advised. 
He  considers  good  writing  that  which  is  easily 
read  and  easily  written.  Prefers  simple  styles, 
with  small  capitals  and  short  loops.  Good  writ- 
ing is  a  fine  stepping  stone,  and  he  suggested 
to  Zanerian  students  that  they  improve  their 
time  after  leaving  school,  not  only  by  working 
up  your  penmanship  but,  also,  by  studying  Ac- 
countancy, Stenography,  Salesmanship,  Law, 
etc. 

Margaret  Ebert.  Sapula,  Okla.,  in  discussing 
"The  Importance  of  Good  Position,"  confined 
her  remarks  to  the  position  of  the  body  as  it  ef- 
fects health  and  efficiency,  She  believes  in 
telling  pupils  the  reason  for  maintaining  cer- 
tain positions.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  spinal  column  determines  the 
health  of  the  pupil.  When  wrong  habits  of 
sitting  are  formed  the  spine  is  forced  into  un- 
natural positions  and  if  persisted  in,  perma- 
nent curvature  will  follow.  When  vertebrae 
are  forced  together  the  nerve  is  pinched,  thus 
cutting  off  the  nerve  stimulus  which  should 
pass  to  some  organ.  Good  position  should  be 
maintained  not  only  in  the  writing  lesson  but 
whenever  writing  is  done.  In  the  upper  grades 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  pupils  experiment 
with  incorrect  positions.  I  have  the  teacher 
accompany  me  as  I  go  about  the  room  correct- 
ing the  positions.  In  giving  the  final  grade, 
position  is  included. 

"Non-Professional  Teachers  Can  Stimulate 
(iood  Writing,"  says  C.  A.  Wendell,  Quaker 
City.  ().  We  may  expect  that  they  have  a  love 
for  the  art,  enthusiasm,  and  write  a  good  hand. 
Never  do  careless  writing  and  try  to  give  some- 
thing valuable  every  time  you  criticise.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  subscribe  for  the  "B.  E."  and 
show  it  to  your  students  for  inspiration  and 
help. 

A.  R.  Martin,  Providence,  R.  I.,  had  for  his 
theme:  "Penmanship  and  the  Allies."  It  is 
important  that  we  build  character  in  our  pen- 
manship classes.  Business  men  are  demand- 
ing more  for  their  money,  because  they  can  get 
more.  Study  each  pupil  to  find  his  difficulty. 
Is  he  nervous,  can  he  concentrate,  or  can  he  re- 
lax? We  prepare  a  character  chart  for  each  stu- 
dent and  thus  help  the  principal  and  prospect- 
ive qualities. 

As  a  climax  to  this  remarkable  program,  C.  E. 
Doner,  the  man  who  is  spreading  bis  personali- 
ty among  the  Normal  students  of  Massachusetts, 
tolil  us  how  he  teaches  blackboard  writing  in 
tne  Normal -School.  No  one  could  hear  Mr. 
Doner  and  not  feel  how  thoroughly  his  heart  is 
in  the  work.  While  writing  upon  the  board, 
stand  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  can  see  the  act, 
which  is  more  important  than  the  result.  Stim- 
ulate students  to  ask  questions  concerning  hold- 
ing of  chalk,  etc.  Rotate  chalk  in  fingers  and 
tip  up  and  down  to  secure  uniform  quality  of 
line.  Combine  elbow  and  shoulder  action  to 
aid  slant.  He  furnishes  slips  with  letters  on  for 
students  to  use  at  board  in  order  that  they   may 


vizualize  correct  form.  The  aim  of  this  vizuai- 
i/.ation  and  practice  is  to  make  writing  auto- 
matic As  soon  as  perception  is  clear,  the  use 
of  slips  is  abandoned.  Students  should  get 
hack  from  board  frequently  to  compare  and 
criticise.  The  letter  is  the  most  important 
point  of  the  lesson  therefore,  analyze  it  care- 
fully. If  you  depict  an  incorrect  form,  erase  it 
quickly  and  place  the  correct  form  before  them. 
Give  arithmetic  questions,  figures,  paragraphs, 
spelling  words,  etc..  for  board  practice.  Stu- 
dent assistants  help  others  on  weak  letters  and 
difficult  combinations. 

Officers  1914-1915:  President,  C.  Spencer 
Chambers,  Covington,  Ky.:  Vice-President, 
E.  A.  Deitrich.  Greenville,  O.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  C.  I.  Van  Petten.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Executive  Committe:  May  J.  Lynch,  Cov- 
ington, Ky.;  Myrtle  E.  Thompson,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  ( >. 

1915-1916:  President,  C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly, 
Mass.:  Vice-President.  May  J.  Lynch,  Coving- 
ton. Ky.;  Secretary-Treas.,  Fred  Berkman, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

Executive  Committee:  C.  I.  Van  Petten, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Elizabeth  Gannon.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.;  C.  P.  Zaner.  Columbus,  O.; 

The  music  of  the  convention  was  very  ably 
handled  by  the  Zanerian  students.  Chas. 
Swiercinsky  presided  at  the  piano,  and  the  fol- 
lowing rendered  solos:  R.  C.  Smith,  cornet; 
Beulah  E.  Tugendreich,  vocal;  N.  A.  Nernberg, 
violin;  Miss  McCormick,  vocal. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  all  went  for  an  outing 
and  took  in  the  play  "Nearly  Married,"  at  Olen- 
tangy  Park. 

On  Thursday  evening,  a  "Good  Fellowship" 
hour  was  held  in  the  convention  hall  of  the 
Virginia  Hotel. 

College  yells,  under  the  leadership  of  L.  E. 
McDonough  and  I.  C.  Fisher,  played  no  small 
part  in  creating  enthusiasm  and  Zanerian  spirit. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  APPRE- 
CIATION 

Whereas  :— The  members  of  the  Zanerian 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Association  have  heard 
with  much  interest  and  pleasure  the  excellent 
opening  remarks  given  us  by 
Governor  Willis,  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Therefore,  Be  it  RESOLVED,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation hereby  express  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  time  he  spared  us  from  his  duties, 
and  for  the  forcible,  instructive,  inspiring  and 
character-building  address  he  so  kindly  gave 
our  members. 

Whereas  :— Those  attending  the  Zanerian 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Association  meeting 
have  heard  with  much  profit  and  enjoyment  the 
addresses  and  music  furnished  by  various  mem- 
bers. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Association 
hereby  express  its  thanks  to  the  musicians  and 
speakers  for  their  efforts  in  preparing  the  mu- 
sical program,  and  instructive  talks,  and  to  Mr. 
Zaner,  and  to  our  president,  and  to  all  others 
who  have  made  the  Convention  a  success  so- 
cially and  educationally. 

Whereas  :— The  members  of  the  Zanerian 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Association  have  forthe 
past  three  days  enjoyed  the  hospitality  afford- 
ed by  the 

Management  of  the  Virginia  Hotel 
without  any   idea    of  personal  profit    on  their 
part.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  organization  here- 
by express  its  gratitude  forlhe  courtesy,  ex- 
cellent treatment  and  ideal  conditions  furnished 
for  the  meeting  of  our  second  annual  conven- 
tion. 

Anil  be  it  Further  Resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions,  be  printed  in  THE 
Business  Educator,  and  that  they  be  placed 
on  the  records  of  our  Association. 

C.  E   Doner. 
II.  A.  Koush. 
H.  E.  Carrier, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BY 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Zanerian 
College. 

Send  specimens  with  retnrn 
postage  for  free  criticism. 


We  have  now  covered  the  sentences,  etc.,  in  the  simple  ornamental  and  if  you  have  followed  in- 
structions carefully  and  mastered  this  style,  you  are  ready  for  the  more  elaborate  style.  Unless 
you  have  mastered  it  fairly  well,  it  will  pay  you  to  review,  for  this  style  is  the  foundation  of  orna- 
mental penmanship.    Nearly  all  fine  penmen  have  mastered  this  style. 

In  this  lesson  let  us  pay  particular  attention  to  the  small  t's,  d's  and  p's.  They  should  be  re- 
touched very  carefully  and  should  never  be  disjointed.  Avoid  real  heavy  shading  and  extremely 
tall  letters.    Watch  the  slant  and  look  at  the  copy  frequently  to  see  what  is  wrong  with  your  letter. 

Remember  there  is  beauty  in  simplicity  and  that  work  can  very  easily  be  spoiled  by  too  many 
flourishes. 
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ENGRAVER'S 

OR 

ENGROSSER'S 

SCRIPT 

By  W.  A.  BAIRD 

357  Fulton  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Instructions  for  September 

This  lesson  begins  the  study  of  the  capitallet- 
ters.  I  have  tried  to  arrange  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  easiest  ones  will  come  first. 
The    capitals    are   three    spaces   in    height. 


The  preliminary  stroke  on  the  1"  reaches  a 
height  about  %  space  below  the  top  of  the  let- 
ter. I  believe  it  is  best  to  keep  this  preliminary 
part  fully  as  high  as  shown  in  this  lesson.  When 
it  is  made  much  lower  it  seems  to  produce  a 
drag  ,in  the  letter.  The  main  stroke  begins 
with  a  hair  line,  swells  gradually  and  finishes 
with  a  hair  line.  This  main  stroke  should  curve 
slightly,  but  I  think  it  is  easy  to  overdue  the 
curve.  The  finishing  stroke  can  either  go  above 
the  three  spaces,  or  it  may  finish  three  spaces 
high  with  a  dot.  The  first  part  of  the  W  is  the 
same  as  the  V.  The  second  down  stroke  in  the 
II 'should  be  a  little  further  from  the  first,  at  the 
base  line  than  it  is  at  the  top,  otherwise  the  let- 
ter will  have  the  appearance  of  falling  over.  I 
make  the  first  stroke  of  the  A  downward,  some 
make  it  upward  with  as  good  resu'ts,  so  1  would 
advise  you  to  try  both  ways,  and  then  adopt  the 
one  by  which  you  obtain  the  best  results.  This 
first  stroke  should  be  quite  slanting,  in  order 


that  the  heavy  down  stroke  can  have  the  proper 
slant.  The  finishing  stroke  of  the  A  is  the  hard- 
est part.  Start  the  pen  from  the  main  stroke, go- 
ing upward  arid  complete  the  loop  without  rais- 
ing the  pen.  the  shade  on  the  loop  is  put  on 
later.  The  place  where  the  loop  shall  cross  the 
main  stroke  will  depend  on  what  letter  follows. 
The  first  stroke  of  the  M  and  Ar,  in  this  lesson 
were  made  downward.  In  the  M  this  first  stroke 
is  made  more  slanting,  to  enable  the  shaded 
stroke  to  be  on  the  same  slant  with  the  mini- 
mum letters.  The  first  stroke  in  the  A'  is  on 
the  same  slant  as  the  small  letters.  The  shaded 
stroke  begins  with  a  hair  line,  swells  gradually, 
and  again  diminishes  into  a  hair  line,  at  the  ba- 
sis. The  general  direction  of  the  finishing 
stroke  is  parallel  to  the  first  stroke.  I  would  ad- 
vise those  who  follow  these  lessons  to  practice 
well  on  the  capitals,  as  they  show  your  weakness 
far  more  than  the  small  letters  do.  A  few  poor 
capitals  can  spoil  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  well 
written  page. 
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It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  of  and  hereby 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Holt,  the 
engrossing  artist  of  Philadelphia.  Aug.  14,  the 
cause  being  appendicitis. 

Mr.  Holt  came  from  Heeding  Hills,  Mass.,  to 
the  Zaneriao  College  in  1891,  from  which  he 
graduated. 

After  teaching  in  the  middle  west  a  year  or 
two,  he  engaged  in  the  engrossing  business  in 
the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  where  he  prospered, 
having  built  up  a  lucrative  business. 

Mr.  Holt  was  happily  married  and  leaves  a 
wife  and  children  to  mourn  his  loss  and  revere 
his  memory 


Mr.  Holt  was  a  most  generous.companionable 
and  upright  man. 

He  was  an  artist  by  nature  and  a  skilled  en- 
grosser by  practice;  one  who  ranked  among  the 
few  leading  engrossing  artists  of  America. 

But,  better  than  his  beautiful  art,  was  his  su- 
perb manhood,  never-failing  optimism,  gener- 
ous friendship  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  those 
whom  he  chose  to  abide  within  his  confidence. 

Our  profession  has  lost  a  worthy  member  who 
enriched  it  with  his  true  nobility. 


FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  long  established, 
successful,  profitable.  Death  of  proprietor 
cause  for  selling.    Address: 

MRS.  L. 

Care  Business  Bdncator  Colnmbns,  0. 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  tirade  Lessons  in 
Writing,  Prepaid  25c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H.  B.  LEHMAN.  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


B 


EST    EVER 
ETTERS  EVERYBODY 

USINESS  EDUCATION 
USINESS  EDUCATOR 


SEVEN  POSITIONS  FILLED  IN  ONE  DAY 

This  is  our  record  for  August  8.     The  wires 

are  humming  with  emergency  calls.      Must 

have  more  first-class  teachers. 

CONTINENTAL     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

(incorporated) 

BOWLING    GREEN,    KY. 
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FOR  QUICK  SALE  Half  interest  old  es- 
tabllshed  business  college.  Receipts  for  this  year  will 
exceed  $23.0)10  00.      None  except   capable,  successful    men 

OPPORTUNITY 

Care  of  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


To  buy  fur  CASH  a  good  Business  School. 
Address  R.  W.  T.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


IVf^TYf^YT*  f  Kellogrg's  Agency,  31  Union  Square,  New  York,  established  tweDty- 
*~^^  *  *^^*^  k  SiX  years  ago.  has  a  steady  demand  for  commercial  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  private  schools  mostly  in  the  east,  requiring  young  men  and  women  who  are  grad- 
uates from  a  four  year  high  school  or  academy  course,  very  good  in  penmanship  and  able  to 
teach  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham,  Gregg)  touch  typewriting,  bookkeeping  (state  systems 
plainly).  Some  of  the  positions  also  ask  for  English,  law  and  arithmetic.  Teachers  who'fit  the 
above  requirements'should  mention  this  magazine,  sending  photograph,  a  handwritten  busi- 
ness letter  and  recommendations.  There  aie  nieces  needing  teachers  all  lie  vear  around.  Do 
not  fail  to  follow  up  this  opportunity.    THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE  FOR  REGISTRATION. 


R.      B.    I.     TRAINING    SCHOOL     Another  enthusiastic  commercial  teachers' 

FOR  rnMMFRriAl  TFAnHFnQ  training  class  has  just  successfully  com- 
rUHUUIVIIVItHUIAL  I  tAUMtHb  pleted  the  work  of  our  summer  sessions  aDd 
has  gone  out  with  new  vigor,  strength  and  confidence  for  the  next  school  year.  An  unusually 
large  percentage  of  th'S  class  passed  the  examinations  and  secured  our  teachers'  certificate  and 
diploma.  Our  catalogue  and  teachers'  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare  for  commercial  teaching 
in  one  school  year.    Address 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Good  Commercial  or  Shorthand 
Teacher  Wanted  ^"ST^S 

to  procure  a  Whole  or  Part  interest  in  a  grow- 
ing commercial  school.  Prefer  to  sell  a  work- 
ing interest.  If  you  have  some  cash  write  me 
at  once  and  I  will  give  you  information.  I 
have  the  estate  to  settle.  Need  teacher  in  field 
right  away.  School  in  East.  A  Good  Opening. 
v.MrrvsW  V  J., care  Business  Educator.Columbus.O. 


WE  NEED  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


Normal  and  College  Graduates  in  Demand.  The  crIIm 
are  Doming  t<>  us  from  Maine  to  California  vou  get 
good  service  here.  Write  ns  for  our  FREE  llteratnre— 
state  qualifications. 

THE    INSTRUCTORS'    ASS'N,    MARION,    IND. 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  FOR  SALE 


The     Instructors'    Agency 

MARION,    IND. 


OK, 


/vjl.;e: 


An  old  established  school.  City,  100.01)0  ;  noted 
all-year  climate,  splendid  future  ;  metropolis 
of  the  state.  School,  a  leader  against  all  com- 
petition for  200  miles.  A-l  local  reputation; 
enrollment  500  annually;  100  machines.  Cash 
receipts  last  year  over  $20, 000.  Price,  $K, 000— 
$.r., imo  down,  balance  monthly.  Personal  rea- 
son tor  sale.  "BARGAIH,"  care  Basinets 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

An  old,  established  school,  doing:  a  profita- 
ble business.  Low  rent  and  expense.  Cen- 
ter of  300,000  population.  Central  States. 
Only  $500.00  down,  balance  on  long  time. 
Address  A.  B.  C,  care  Business  Educator,  Co- 
lnmbns, Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

A  CLEAN-CUT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
in  touch  with  Haifa  Million.  Desirable  Lo- 
cality. Elegant  new  rooms.  An  A  1  open- 
ing for  an  Energetic  School  man,  or  Two 
men.  Family  interests.  Sacrifice  Price. 
Address 

BUSINESS 

Care  Business  Educator  Colnmbus,  0 


COmHIEIGIBL  INSTRUCTOR 

Experienced  and  reliable,  desires  position  in  a 
high  grade  commercial  school  as  teacher  of 
Bookkeeping  and  other  commercial  branches. 
Correspondence  invited  from  those  in  need  of 
a  thoroughly  experienced  man.  Excellent  ref- 
erences.   Ten  years'  experience.    Address 

"COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTOR" 
Care  Business  Educator  Columbus,  0. 


FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  Southern  city  of 
30,000.  No  competition  within  100  miles, 
Territory  of  200,000  to  draw  from.  Ex- 
penses  small.    Price    reasonable.    AddreBS. 

SOUTHERN 

Care  Business  Educator  Columbus,  0. 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

THE  LEADING  AGENCY  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  WEST  AND  ALASKA. 
We  place  the  majority  of  our  teachers  in  July,  August  and  September. 
Write  immediately  for  free  circular.  BOISE,     IDAHO 


Again  Transcontinental 

Last  month  we  announced  the  appointment  of  our  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  Boston. 
Louisville,  and  Oakland,  as  well  as  the  great  Iowa  State  Teachers' College.  This  month  it  is 
the  high  schools  of 

New    Bedford,    St.    Louis,    and    Phoenix 

St.  Louis  engaged  both  a  man  and  a  woman  from  our  list,  but  the  woman  had  already  accepted  a 
more  remunerative  position  through  us.  Phoenix  now  has  three  of  our  teachers.  Our  season 
usually  runs  well  into  the  latter  part  of  September.    May  we  help  you?    No  enrollment  fee. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers5  Agency 

(A   SPECIALTY    BY    A   SPECIALIST) 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  MANAGER  PROSPECT  HILL,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
McKeesport,  Fa. 
Decatur,  Illinois 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

— just  a  sample  of  the  many  good  schools  that  recently  selected  our 
candidates. 

During  September  and  October  we  conduct  a  special  EMERGEN- 
CY SERVICE.  If  you  want  a  position,  or  if  you  need  a  commercial 
teacher,  let  us  aid  you.  Our  service  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

WEBSTER   GROVES,   ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  MANAGER 
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Specimen  of  engrossing  by  F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  done  for  W.  A   Henning.  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  by  whom  loaned  to  the  B.  E. 


A  condensed,  semi-ornamental  style  of  penmanship  by  W.  E.  Dennis,  857  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Howard  C.  Rice  was  born  November'29, 1889, 
at  Coopersburg.  Pa.  For  a  short  time  he  lived 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  then  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools  and  high  school. 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  became 
interested  in  penmanship  and  began  to  study 
and  practice  from  penmanship  journals.  In  the 
high  school  he  executed  blackboard  lettering, 
wrote  copies  on  the  board  and  assisted  during 
the  penmanship  period.  Later  he  wrote  cards 
at  bazaars  and  amusement  parks.  He  also  be- 
came interested  in  designing  and  drawing  and 
did  considerable  work  of  this  kind.  He  also 
studied showjcard  writingjand  ihas  received  ac- 
tual  experience  in  this  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  Mr.  Rice  resigned  his 
position  as  stenographer  and  went  into  business 
for  himself,  doing  job  printing,  show  card 
writing  and  pen  work,  etc.  After  one  year  of 
this  experience  he  decided  to  go  to  the  Zaneri- 
an  and  take  a  thorough  course  in  engrossing 
and  further  develop  his  talent  along  this  line. 
After  completing  the  engrossing  course  and  se- 
curing certificates,  he  did  pen  work  for  the  col- 
lege. Upon  leaving  the  Zanenan  he  accepted 
a  position  as  policy  engrosser  with  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Boston. 

Like  all  who  love  the  beautiful,  Mr.  Rice,  se- 
lected an  American  beauty,  Miss  Arabelle  E, 
Thompson,  of  Easton,  and  married  her  on 
April  7,  1915.  They  live  happily  in  West 
Somerville,  Mass, 


WOULD  YOU 


th  is  standard  high  grade 


ee  wherein  it  excells  any 
other  $100  typewriter, 

[)  if  by  dom*    this   and    rrn- 


or  letter  to  i 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,    Eox    S5.Woodstock.lll. 

PLEASE  PASS  THE HPIE 

Ability  gives  you  the  right  to  issue  that  com- 
mand- A  rapid,  legible,  strong  handwriting  is 
the  kind  of  trained  ability  that  every  one  can 
understand.  It  means  a  greater  earning  ca- 
pacity, better  position,  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings. It  is  certainly  worth  a  postal  card  to 
find  out  about  it.  The  successful  men  and  wo- 
men of  today.    DO  IT  NOW. 

D.  B.  JONES,  Horence  Station,  Ky. 


Blackboard  writing  by  W.  L.  Jarvis. 


ILLUSTRATING  COURSE 


L"ll,lLlt.ll]ilU.V 


talks   for  Churches,    Lodge; 

friendsT    Our  Chalk-Talk   course  will  teach  you 

howl     Not  much  art  ability    needed.     Complete 

$15— C.  O.  D.  if  desired.     Let  us  teU  you 

3,    Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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This  fine  and  four-square  countenance  is  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J,  T.  Sauntry,  of  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  now  one  of  the  men  m  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  County  High 
School.  Mr.  Sauntry  is  now  about  one-third  of 
a  century  old  and  first  began  his  commercial 
teaching  career  in  the  Nebraska  Normal  at 
Wayne,  Nebr.,  where  he  spent  five  years  at  the 
head  of  the  department.  In  1908  he  spent  time 
in  the  Zanerian,  and  in  1909  took  charge  of  the 
Kalispell  Business  College  which  he  conducted 
successfully  and  profitably  until  this  year  when 
it  was  merged  into  the  County  High  School, 
notice  concerning  which  appeared  in  the  June 
number  of  The  Business  Educator. 

Mr.  Sauntry  is  much  above  the  average  com- 
mercial teacher  in  mental  alertness,  ambition, 
and  determination  to  succeed  in  no  small  way. 
He  recently  expressed  appreciation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  splendid  articles  that  Mr.  Kitten- 
house  has  contributed  concerning  entrance  re- 
quirements into  the  commercial  high  schools 
of  such  cities  as  Boston  and  New  York.  He  is 
the  kind  of  a  man  that  extracts  the  good  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  be  it  in  the  far  east  or  in  the 
west;  he  then  adapts  the  material  to  his  local 
needs. 

Wonaerfui  mainemaiicai  marvel 

Addition  without  mental  combination  of  digits. 
Quit  adding.  Let  Halsey's  Adding  Chart  show 
footings.    Price  50  cents  each. 

J.  G.   HALSEY 

6248  Drexel  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 


tered  penmanship  by  my 
name  will  be  eleg.mtl* 
rdif  you  em-lone  stamp. 

F.   W    TAMBLYN    406   Meyer  Bldg  .    Kansas  Citv.    Mo 


THE    A-B-C   METHOD 

of  Touch  Typewriting,  by  J.  B.  Mack,  pre- 
sents an  old  subject  in  a  new  way.  The  les- 
sons are  intensely  interesting  and  produce 
remarkable  results. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  25c. 
American  Agents  Wanted.    Address, 

Mack   Publishing   Company, 

SWIFT   CURRENT,    SASK 
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A  specimen  of  the  remarkable  handwriting  of  H.  W.  Flickinger  in  1883.  Note  its  wonder- 
fully uniformity  and  accuracy,  and  freedom  as  well.  The  signature  is  a  marvel  of  grace  and  pre- 
cision.   Not  a  poor  letter  on  the  page. 


Picture  of  the  class  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  at  the  State  Normal  Commercial  School  at 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  class  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  this  country.  Mr.  Carl  T.  Wise,  the  instructor,  is  the  first 
on  the  left. 
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BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 

sTndforini    Samples  and   Price   l. 1st  i.f  Rlank,    Comic, 
i,i,l    I i;.;.iii.l  |-t.»t  i-»r.lB.     Supplies  for  Card    Wrltr 

\   -rul-    ,1.1    Well 


rdere   tor  mi    printed   N« 

w.   M.  PEE    :<    Hawthorne     We  ,    >\ 

Horo.mli    n  ii-ii   l:     li     <    » 


C»rdu.    "uiil 


YOUR  "SIG  '  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


Send  20c  (2  dlm< 


Every  perBon  Bhould  ' 


m  ^s 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I  am  carrying  a  brand  new  stock  of  supplies 
for  card  writers,  penmanship  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  public  and  private  schools.  Samples 
of  cards,  papers,  exhibition  mounts,  for  a  dime. 

J.  A.  STRYKER 

PENMANSHIP     AND     SUPPLIES 

Studio,  617  W.  24th  St.,  KEARNEY,  NE3R. 


Bhe  MUNSON 

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

A  Reader  and  Teacher. 

"Every  Munson  student  should  have  the 
Golden  Treasury."— J.  N.  Kimball. 

•'It  is  a  credit  to  the  system  anil  to  its 
author."-Geo.  B.  Cortelyou. 

Published  Id  two  volumes-  containing  800  pagee 
of  perfectly  eneraveil  Munson  Phonography  with 
keys  in  ordinary  type,  ami  bound  In  eloth.  *l.all 
postpaid.     Yonr  money  back  it  you  want  it. 

Sond  for  deseriptive  circular  and  special  rate  to 


G.  S.  WALWORTH,  Author  and   Publisher, 
200  West  72d  Street.  New  York. 


SEND    50c   FOR    THE    GREAT    BUSINESS    GAME 

TBACHAMUSE 

It  teaches  and  amuses.  Played  with  cards  rep- 
resentingCash. Property, Debts,  and  Expenses. 
Settlement  of  losses  and  gains  made  with 
pasteboard  coins.  Gives  practice  in  adding 
and  making  change.  Teaches  business  terms 
and  encourages  thrift.  Fun  for  young  and 
old.  Remit  now  to  AMERICAN  SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY,  3509  Walnul  St..  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  SALE 

A  growing  and  established  Business  College 
in  the  fastest  growing  town  in  Central  Texas, 
25.0(H)  population.  No  competition.  3,000 
000  within  100  miles;  more  than  6S000  in 
county  A.  bargain  to  first  man.  Good  rea- 
sons for  selling.  AddressC.C  ,  care  Bnilness 
Edmator,  Colnmtras,  Ohio 


LESSONS   IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND    PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  5'ix8  inches.lfilled  with 
a  greater  amount  of; writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


BOX   130,   ELIZABETHTOWN,    PA. 


Look  !  See  What  10  Cents  Will  Get 


I.ovin- 
THE    IIIKHS     OF    THE 
SMAKT  SET  somethln 


51  Kandilph  Place. N.W 
Washington,  0.  C. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Smeltzer,  whose  uplift  countenance 
is  shown  above,  is  a  little  past  the  quarter  cen- 
tury mark  in  years,  but  older  than  that  in  ex- 
perience and  qualification.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  North 
Manchester  Ind.,  College,  an  institution  that 
turns  out  a  large  number  of  mighty  tine  fellows. 
After  teaching  a  y°ar  in  tbe  school  in  which  he 
received  his  commercial  education,  he  was  for 
four  years  at  the  head  of  the  Stenographic  De- 
partment of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  branch 
of  the  Beacom  Business  Colleges.  During  the 
past  vear  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Klamath  Co.  High  School, 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 


JESS  WILLARD 

Is  the  most  ideal  champion  ot  all  pugilists. 
His  good  advice  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 
My  books  on  penmanship  are  the  best  that  have 
ever  been  published.  If  you  don't  believe  it 
send  for  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

BUSINESS  WRITING  BOOKS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Book  No.  1-538  Lessons  108  Pages -.8  .50 

Book  No.  2-250  Lessons  90  Pages 25 

Rook  No.  3-100  Lessons  04  Pages ...      .15 

Book  No.  4-75  Lessons  32  Pages 10 

All  the  above  sent  at  one  time  for.- 90 

OTHER  USEFUL  BOOKS 

Madarasz  Artistic  Gems 8  .50 

34  Alphabets  in  Ornamental  Lettering 20 

95  Lessons  in  Practical  Writing — 25 

Lessons  in  Engraver's  Script ---     .20 

Madarasz  Engraver's  Script 20 

The  five  useful  books  sent  for 1.00 

We  give  you  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
books  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Address, 

C.  W.  JONES, 

Principal  Brockton   Business  Coleege, 
BROCKTON,    MASS. 


By  U.S.  Blanchard,  Coast  College  of  Lettering,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE    OBLIQVE    HOLDER.    WITH     AN     INDIVIDVALITY. 


The  peculiar  shape,  which  has  been  scientifically  worked  out    makes  the  i  imeluer   llol.ler  the  im.sl  "oslral, 
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Kngrossing  by  the  Editor. 
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Every  young  man  and  ypung  woman  should  have  an  Aim  in  life. 
Just  what  that  Aim  shall  be  will  depend  greatly  upon  each  one's  am- 
bition. Success  comes  not  as  a  result  of  wishing.  More  likely  it  will 
be  the  reward  of  intelligent  application  backed  up  by  energy,  courage 
and  conviction. 

Young  man!  Young  woman!  learn  to  do  some  one  thing  better 
than  most  other  people  can  do  it.  To  accomplish  this  you  must  pos- 
sess Ability,  Industry  and  Mastery.  Each  of  us  has  a  certain  amount 
of  Ability.  We  should  strive  to  use  and  develop  it  to  the  utmost,  not 
for  our  personal  benefit  alone  but  for  the  good  that  we  may  do  others 
as  well. 

If  industry  be  added  to  Ability  we  create  within  ourselves  an  ir- 
resistible force  which  if  governed  by  the  firm  hand  of  Mastery  will  lead 
us  speedily  toward  our  goal.  Ability  combined  with  Industry  and 
worked  out  in  Mastery  spells  Success. 

In  the  Battle  of  Life  the  spoils  go  to  those  who  weld  their  Ability, 
Industry  and  Mastery  into  seige-guns  of  large  calibre  and  100  per 
cent  accuracy  and  efficiency.  To  such,  the  armies  of  Doubt  and  Dis- 
couragement offer  but  weak  resistance.  Failure's  forbidding  fortress 
capitulates  and  the  City  of  Success  opens  her  gates. 

Aim  high,  be  Industrious,  Master  yourself  and  you  will  succeed. 
W.  B.  Mahaffey, 
Wilmington,  Del..  Ooldey  College. 
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Certificate  winners,  Allegheny  H.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  June,  1915.    Al 
persistently  promotes  pr 


jgheny  stands  for  progress  and  gives  proof  that  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  positively, 
ctical  and  progressive  penmanship. 


Is    your   handwriting   like 
any  one  of  these   styles? 

(honest,  straightforward. 

(independent,  blunt,  artistic,  a  bit  selfish) 
a  Sy  /    )     (ambitious,  jf  persevering,  somewhat  sentimental  f 


//  /    J    (ambitious. 


RESOLUTION  ENGROSSING 

By  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa. 

This  set  of  resolutions,  one  of  four  pieces  just 
made  for  the  Pennsylvania  Poster  Advertising 
Association,  is  a  very  rapidly  executed  piece 
of  work.  Lay  out  the  entire  job  in  pencil  and 
then  ink  the  whole  design  in  water-proof  India 
ink,  including  the  lettering.  The  background 
of  the  ornament  is  washed  in  with  a  brush, using 
a  light  wash  of  crimson  lake.  Darken  the  wash 
by  the  addition  of  more  color  under  and  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  initial  "P"  The  initial  it- 
self  is  in  Vermillion  and  the  dots  Chinese  White. 
The  background  of  the  initial  is  Hooker's 
Green  No.  2  and  the  letter  is  shaded  with  a 
darker  wash.  The  ornament  is  shaded  with 
light  and'dark  washes  of  green,  mixing  Hook- 
er's (ireen  No.  2  and  Payne's  gray,  the  darker 
shade  being  put  on  last  and  after  the  first  wash 
has  thoroughly  dried.  Any  attempt  to  place 
one  wash  over  another  that  has  not  dried  will 
result  in  muddy  or  spotted  work  The  display 
lines  are  shaded  with  the  same  green  as  is  used 
in  the  ornament. 


{clear  thinker,  analytical,  ahiltfx  lor  dv:a^s) 


\refined,  rather  tactful.  Rood  judgment  and  strong  will} 

FOR  the  thousands  of  readers  of  this  magazine  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  we  have  just  published  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  factful  books 
printed  about  handwriting.  The  author  is  William  Leslie  French,  the  cele- 
brated Graphologist,  whose  timely  articles  in  leading  magazines  have  aroused 
a  nation-wide  interest  and  discussion.  In  this  book,  entitled  What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals,"  is  delineated  and  interpreted  nearly  every  style  of 
handwriting.     You  will  doubtless  recognize  your  own  style  among  them. 

This  book  has   been  prepared  by  us  at  great  expense  for  those  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  subject.     The  edition  is  limited. 

If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  ivill  be  sent  ivit/i  12  different 
styles  of  Spencerian  Pens    on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS 

Extra  quality  Typewriter  Ribbons  sold  di- 
rect. Wholesale  prices;  35c  each,  3  for  SI. 
S3. 50  per  dozen.  Guaranteed,  (five  width 
and  make.  RIBBOI?  SALES  CO.,  Mfgrs.,  711 
Union  Bids  ,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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Will  write  your  name  on 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 20c 

Ornate  letter - 50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

1    "         "      Combination 25c 

1  Business  Letter 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps  10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 26c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen 25c 

$2.05 

All    for $1-50 

E.  S.  LAWYER 
519  Germain  Bldg.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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By  P.  W.  Costello.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Me. 


Decorative  Card 

Size  of  original  8%xl3%  over  all.  Space  for 
lettering  llx5J4  inches.  Pencil  very  carefully 
the  line  "To  You,  My  Friend,"  and  extend 
scroll  work  around  three  sides  of  border,  giving 
form   and    character    special     attention.      The 


curves  in  scroll  work,  like  those  in  script,  must 
lie  bold,  free  and  symmetrical,  and  your  con- 
Btant aim  should  be  to  obtain  this  result.  The 
smaller  lettering  should  be  blocked  in  for  the 
spacing. 

When  pencil  drawing  is  completed  to  your 
satisfaction,  apply  the  ink.  Always  use  India 
ink  for  all  kinds  of  drawing.  Chemical  inks  are 
totally  unsuited  for  nice  drawings,  as  they  lack 
richness  of  color,  almost  invariably  fade  and 
will  not  reproduce  by  thephoto-engraving  pro- 
cess. Use  a  No.  4  Soennecken  pen  in  outlin- 
ing scroll  work  and  border.  Stipple  or  dot  the 
background,  making  it  darker  in  tone  around 
initial  "T"  by  increasing  size  of  dots  and  close 
spacing.  Where  the  lighter  tones  are  desired, 
dots  shouldfce  fine  and  spacing  open.  Use  a 
No.  2Y,  broad  pen  for  small  lettering  and  strive 
for  uniform  size  and  spacing. 

This  design  would  be  very  effective  in  color, 
for  instance,  the  background  of  "T"  gold,  the 
"T"  red,  also  initials  "I"  and  "Y."    Scroll  work, 


pale  green  or  blue,  background  deeper  tones  of 
same  color,  etc.,  etc.  If  the  design  is  to  be  in 
full  color,  trace  pencil  drawing  with  a  tine  wa- 
terproof line,  then  erase  all  pencil  lines  pre- 
paratory^! applying  the  color. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS      Q 
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"Effective  Business  Letters,"  by  Edward 
Hall  Gardner,  the  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York,  is  the  title  of  a  cloth-bound,  splen- 
didly printed,  376-page  volume  devoted  to  the 
subject  employed  in  the  title.  The  author  has 
evolved  this  book  from  his  experience  with 
classes  in  the  Course  in  Commerce,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  which  he  has  been  con- 
ducting for  the  past  five  years. 

The  volume  is  intended  both  for  those  who 
are  in  business  as  well  as  for  those  who  intend 
entering  business.  It  is  therefore  intended  both 
as  a  book  of  reference  and  as  a  text.  The  book 
is  splendidly  planned  and  so  indexed  as  to 
make  the  contents  easily  found.  Chapter  head- 
ings and  sub-chapters  all  unerringly  bespeak 
the  contents  of  the  paragraphs  following.  The 
author  also  applies  most  admirably  the  kind  of 
English  he  endeavors  to  stimulate  others  to  ac- 
quire. The  book  is  well  worth  serious  consid- 
eration of  all  interested  teachers. 

"Scientific  Business  College  Soliciting,"  by 
Martin  D.  Zimmerman,  Great  Eastern  Sales- 
manship Bureau,  Publishers,  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  the  title  of  a  book  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  soliciting  students  for  private  business 
schools  more  profitable  and  successful.  The 
author  has  unquestionably  given  the  subject 
careful  consideration,  much  of  which  has  evi- 
dently been  tested  and  proved  in  the  school  of 
experience.  Chapter  Twenty-one;  "Seventy- 
five  things  to  be  Thought  of  in  Preparing  a 
Selling  Talk"  is  very  suggestive  and  is  alone 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book  to  anyr 
one  soliciting  for  a  school  or  to  anyone  writing 
up  advertising  for  a  business  school.  The  book 
contains  thirty-one  chapters,  138  pages,  and  is 
well  bound  in  cloth  and  printed  in  large,  easy- 
reading  type. 

"Faust  Penmanship  Guide  Sheets",  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  1024  N.  Roby  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  intend- 
ed as  aids  in  learning  both  form  and  movement 
in  penmanship,  are  hereby  acknowledged. 
They  represent  special  ruled  sheets  of  paper 
with  penmanship  guide  lines  and  outlines 
printed  in  blue,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  regu- 
late spacing  and  slant.  Plate  2  is  designed  to 
develop  the  correct  form  of  oval  drills.  Plate 
3  is  an  outline  for  a  movement  design.  Plate  4 
is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  correct 
heighth  and  spacing  of  letters. 

With  the  samples  of  paper,  came  some  pen 
and  ink  writing  from  Lucinda  Miller,  age  five 
years,  done  in  a  style  of  writing  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  boy  or  girl  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Faust  is  doing  excellent  service  in  the 
cause  of  good  writing  in  the  Middle  West.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  Faust  Method  of  Muscular 
Movement  Writing. 

"The  Efficiency  Magazine"  260  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  is  the  title  of  a  live  little  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  interests  of  people  seeking 
success  along  modern  business  lines.  Sales- 
manship is  given  a  good  share  of  space.  Sub- 
scription price  SI .00  per  year :  10c  a  copy. 

"Personal  Efficiency,  Applied  Salesmanship, 
and  Sales  Administration,"  by  Irving  R.  Allen, 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  is  one 
of  a  series  of  works  on  business  subjects  pub- 
lished by  this  institution.  It  is  bound  in  flexi- 
ble leather  and  superbly  printed.  Each  para- 
graph strikes  the  eyes  as  something  distinct, 
thus  making  it  stand  out  and  stick.  The  author 
is  an  expert  in  sales  organization  and  efficien- 
cy, having  had  wide  experience  in  training 
salesmen  and  establishing  sales  departments. 
This  is  one  of  the  texts  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
course  in  Business  Administration    of   the    La 
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Salle  Extension  University.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  more  out  of  your  services,  and 
in  getting  more  out  of  life,  this  book  contains 
vital  material.  It  is  truly  modern  and  helpful 
to  student  and  teacher. 

"Writing  an  Advertisement"  by  S.  Rowland 
Hall,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  & 
New  York,  $1.00,  net.  218  pages,  cloth,  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  a  former 
contributor  to  The  Business  Educator  in 
the  department  of  English.  Mr.  Hall  has  had 
valuable  practical  experience  in  both  the  theo- 
ry and  piactice  of  ad.  writing  and  has,  as  a  con- 
sequence, given  us  a  book  unusually  interest- 
ing and  helpful.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
priDted  in  large  type  on  easy-on-the-eyes  pa- 
per. Many  sorts  of  advertising  are  shown  and 
as  many  more  explained.  The  methods  em- 
ployed to  attract  and  hold  attention,  as  well  as 
to  convince  and  confirm,  are  interestingly  told 
and  attractively  illustrated. 

"Plane  Trigonometry,"  by  A.  M.  Harding, 
A.  M„  and  J.  S.  Turner,  B.  A.,  published  by  G. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  price 
S)  .10,  is  the  title  and  price  of  a  209-page,  cloth 
bound  volume,  devoted  to  the  subject  given  in 
the  title.  The  volume  contains  material  for  a 
fifty-hour  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry,  and 
is  planned  especially  for  high  school  and  first 
year  college  students. 

The  general  plan  of  presentation  is  in  harmo- 
ny with  modern  pedagogy  and  practice  of  oth- 
er subjects.  Ratios  are  given  a  few  at  a  time, 
leading  to  the  solution  of  triangles,  leaving  the 
more  abstract  or  theoretical  parts  until  last. 
The  practical  phase  of  the  subject  is  presented 
early,  thereby  contributing  to  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  the  subject. 

Valuable  Tables  are  appended.  In  all,  the 
volume  impresses  us  with  its  thoroughness  and 
practicability. 


"The  Book  of  Thrift  :"  Why  and  how  to 
save  and  what  to  do  with  your  savings;  by  T. 
D.  MacGregor,  349  pages,  12  mo.  illustrated. 
SI. 00  net;  by  mail  $1.12.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
and  helpful  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read.  The 
author  has  been  employed  for  many  years  by 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  to  conduct 
the  campaign  of  education  on  the  importance 
of  saving  whatever  income  you  may  have.  The 
book  is  intensely  practical  and  quite  as  scientif- 
ic as  such  a  book  can  well  be.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  its  many  gems  of  thought :  "The  thrift  habit 
teaches  a  man  to  earn  largely,  that  he  may  save 
wisely,  so  as  to  be  able  to  spend  advantageous- 
ly in  the  time  of  need  or  opportunity,  when  the 
need  will  be  greater  or  the  opportunity  better 
tha    that  of  the  present." 


On  June  11,  1915,  Mr.  W.  A.  White- 
house,  Sumerville,  Mass,,  departed 
from  this  life,  aged  58  years. 

For  the  past  twenty-one  years  he 
was  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
Sumerville  schools,  which  means  an 
enviable  reputation  and  record. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  was  the  author  of 
an  extensively  used  system  of  writ- 
ing, and  a  man  against  whose  repu- 
tation and  character  we  never  heard 
complaint. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  daughter, 
Ruth  Lydia,  the  latter  of  whom  as- 
sisted her  father  in  the  Sumerville 
schools.  To  them  our  sympathy 
and  well-wishes  are  extended. 


This  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Stewart,  a  hu- 
man product  of  the  early  nineties,  near  Duluth, 
Minn.  His  parents  came  from  Canada  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  H'e  was  educated  in 
the  Minnesota  public  schools  and  high  school, 
later  in  the  Central  Business  College  of  Du- 
luth, in  which  institution  he  became  an  assist- 
antteacher.  He  then  taught  in  the  Kenosha 
Business  College,  resigning  and  returning  to 
the  Central  Business  College.  During  the  first 
half  of  19ir>  he  attended  the  Zanerian,  returning 
in  May  to  complete  his  contract  in  the  Central. 
During  the  summer  he  conducted  a  Special 
Summer  Penmanship  School  in  Duluth  for 
Teachers. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  a  young  man  of  splendid  per- 
sonality, and  ability.  He  is  a  hard  and  enthus- 
iastic worker,  and  a  close  student  as  well  as  a 
good  practitioner.  As  a  consequence,  he  writes 
well,  teaches  well,  makes  friends  and  achieves 
success. 


JUDGING  BY  RESULTS 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY  has  proved  itself  to  be  just  what  the  name  implies— 
a  publisher  of  text-books  that  are  PRACTICAL. 
The  practical  results  achieved  by  the  commercial  and  shorthand  schools  that  use  our  text- 
books demonstrate  the  fact  that  our  publications  are  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  modern 
business,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school.  That  the  books  are  right  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  is 
shown  by  the  facility  with  which  teachers  are  thus  enabled  to  handle  large  classes  with  ease.  Every- 
thing is  clearly  explained  by  the  author.  The  books  are  understood  easily  by  the  average  student,  and 
the  studies  are  made  interesting,  and  even  fascinating,  to  the  dullest  mind. 

That  the  books  are  right  from  a  business  standpoint  is  shown  by  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the 
graduates  of  these  practical  schools  are  able  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  them  in  modern  business  of- 
fices. The  books  are  the  business  world  in  miniature,  and  the  instruction  therein  contained  is  not  only 
clear,  but  correct  and  practical  to  the  minutest  detail. 

Get  one  or  more  of  our  books  for  examination.  Open  a  book  anywhere  and  compare  the  instruction 
with  your  own  knowledge  of  outside  business  practice  under  present-day  conditions.  Then  consider 
the  grade  and  standing  of  the  many  large  schools  that  are  using  our  books.  The  inference  will  be  forc- 
ed upon  you  that  your  school  will  be  made  larger  and  more  successful  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  prac- 
tical means  for  GETTING  RESULTS. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 
BY  MAIL 


natnral  talent  for  lettering. 
drill  them  In  the  necessary  alpha- 
bets from  hand  made  pen  and  Ink 
copies,  ronndine  out  the  coarse 
with  a  finished  set  of  resolutions. 
For  terms,  address. 

P.  "W.  C08TBLL0 
Engrosser  and  Illuminator, 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bid*.., 


agents 


name  on  one  dozen  ' 
for  15  cents. 

I    will    give   free    a   pack    of 
samples   and    send    terms   to 
ith  each  order. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

di  aui/  PAonc  i   have  the  very  Deflt  blank 

BLANK  UAKUO  cards  now  on  the  market 
Hand  cut.  Come  In  17  different  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  15c.  1,000  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 


Ink,  Glossy  Black 
■  Very  Beat  White,  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Fen  Hold 
er,  10c.  Gillott'B  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Le«sons  in 
Oard  W  rlting.    Circular  for  stamp . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


Why 
Wobble  ? 

A  month  ago  you  had  it 
in  niind  to  write  for  my 
illustrated  journal  which 
tells  you  how  you  can  in- 
crease your  skill  in  pen- 
manship at  home  in  spare 
time  at  a  small  cost. 

Several  times  since  you 
have  renewed  your  re- 
solve. Each  tim*1  you  have 
wobbled  -  put  it  off—  to- 
morrow —  next  week- 
sometime. 

Don't  wait  any  longer. 
Write  to-day. 

FRAnTIS  B.  COURTNEY 
Box  G  492,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ART   ENGROSSERS 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY  ES23SS2 

in  a  style  Artistic  and  Up-to-date  If  you 
contemplate  having  a  new  Diploma,  and 
want  something  strictly  first-class,  write 
us  for  particulars.  We  can  furnish  Diplomas 
engraved  and  printed  at  a  reasonahle  cost. 

RESOLUTIONS,  ETC.  F„na?eT  *doaUsty;e 

pleasing  to  people  of  cultivated  taste.  Write 
for  Circular.    Address, 

DENNIS  &  BAIRD,  SUSTA 


,(ETEBNBLIKK 
ENGROSSING  INN 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


Thb  Eternal  Ink  Is  for  gen- 
eral writing  In  plain  or  fountain 


special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mall  80c.) 
Thane  Inku  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  etay  black  forever;  proof  to 
age,  air,  svnahlna.  chemical!  and  fire 
If  your  dealer  doe*  not  tupply 
their-  ink*,  tend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGIHS  &  CO  ,  MFIL. 

27 1  Ninth  St.  Biooklyi.  H.  Y. 


This  illustration  was  used  as  a  head  for  an  article  on  Sculpture  in  the  Universal  Penman  by 
G.  Bickham,  published  in  1737,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  G.  Brooks.  Students  of  engrossing  will 
find  much  in  it  of  interest  and  value. 

A.  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

^improved 
Lettering  1'ens.     MANY  sfi'PKNTK   UiK  KN.M1I.KH  To  CONTINUE  THE1H  STTIIIKS  TH1«  iroH  THE! 
RECEIVED   BY    LETTERING    PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW   CARDS.  FOR  THE  SMALLER   MEKCHA: 
schik"    HolHS.     I'rai-tli-al   lettering  outlit  (-.insisting  <>t  3  Marking  ami  3  Snarling  Pens,'.!  colors  u 
sample  Sin, iv  I 'aril  in  enl.irs.  Instruction,  ligures  ami  aluliabets.     1'repalll.  81.00 
PRACTICAL  C0MPEN1IUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8x11 
containing  122  platesof  Commercial  Pen  alpha- 
bets, finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also 
large  list  of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases— 
a  comDlete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  Prepaid,  81. 
NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEH  CO  ,  Dept.  F. ,  P0H1 IAC,  MICH  ,  U.  S.  A. 


OMPENSATION 
T.  OUTSIDE  OF 
Lettering  Ink. 


THE    GREATEST    HELPS    EVER    DEVISED 

FOR    TEACHING    PENMANSHIP 

50%  of  time  and  energy  saved  by  using  mynewguide  sheets.  Reduced 
plate  of  8xlOJ  sheet  herewith  shown.  4  pages  now  ready  for  delivery. 
I  want  every  teacher  of  writing  to  give  these  sheets  a  test,  so  am  of- 
fering 20  pages  for  a  trial  for  a  dime  postpaid— stamps  accepted. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Mills  says:  "I  like  vour  idea  of  the  blue  work  on  your  specimen 
guide  sheets  very  much;  it  makes  it  almost  a  self-teaching  course,  as  the  pupil 
can  see  right  where  he  makes  his  mistakes.  „_...  .-.    ,,.„ 

Faust's  Regular,  Special  Ruled  Bond,  Practice  Paper.  37c  A  REAM,  in  quantity  lots. 

Address  C.  A.  FAUST3  1024  North  Robey  St..  Chicago,  III. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 

CtRTIflCATES, 


New  1915  catalog  mailed  free.  See 
it  before  you  buy  your  supply-  First 
quality — Prompt  delivery.  Send  for 
special  illustrated  booklet  on  Art 
Engrossing. 

Full  size  samples  of  Stock  and  made 
to  order  Diplomas  free  on  request.     Artistic  diploma  rilling  a  specialty. 
HOWARD   «£?  BROWN,       Rockland,  iLVTaine. 
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Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,     No.    1 

■C^T     ~       °     OlILOTT'S         J 

^"—lli  smam  warn 
VICTORIA  PEN,   No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 

MAINUMgUILLPEK  J 
i  mi  iiH— » 

Oil  toll's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting:  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Kxtensively  imitated  but  never  equalled,  Gillotfs  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  GUlott  (SL  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <$L  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


reproduced  from 
PENNAKSHIPand 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENQRflVERS 

(pLUMBUi,  Ohio 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship  Supplies. 


All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  men- 
tioned   to    go  by   express,    on  which  you 
pay  charges.    Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 


1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand $  .45 

1  Good    Grip  Penpuller _ 10 

1  All-Steel  Ink  Eraser 50 

ZANERIAN  PENS 

1  gr.  Zaneridn  Business 75 

H"     25  1  doz 10 

Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  Pens  same  price  as  Z.  Business  Pens. 
1  gr.  Zanerian  Fine  Writers 1.00 


.26 


ldo 


.12 


PENHOLDERS 


1  Zanerian  FineArt,  rosewood,  11>2  in 1.U0  8  in 75 

1  Zanerian  Oblique,  rosewood,  11%  in .50  8  in 40 

Zanerian  Expert,  7%  in. 

1  gr 7.75  1  doz 90 

lA  "  - 4.25  %"     50 

%  "   - 2.30  K"     - -30 

2  doz 1.60  1  only 16 

1  Triangular  Straight,  7M  in 20 

1  Central,  hard  rubber,  5?4  in 25 

1  Correct,     "  "         6%  in. 25 

Excelsior  Oblique,  6  in. 
1    gr  ...5.00  1  doz 60 


X 


2.60 

1.35  1  only 10 

Zaner  Method  Straight,  1l/2  in. 

-..3.25  H   doz 30 

1.75  %  doz 20 

1.00  1  only 


.50 


1  Pencil  Lengthener ., 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

1  complete  set 25 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No 20 

1     "    double        "  "      "     40 

gr.  any  No.  single  pointed 35 


8 

1  Soennecken  Lettering  Penholder 

BLANK  CARDS 

100  postpaid ..     .25 


500  express  . 


.60 
1.00 


1  bottle  Zanerian  Indii 
bottles,  express. 


2.00 


1.26 


1  bottle  White 

I         "      Zanerian  Gold . 

1  doz.  bottles,  express.. 

1  bottle  Zanerian  School  Ink  .20 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  %  pt _. 40 

1  pt    express  45 

1  Qt  •' Y.'.V.     !75 

ENVELOPES.  3Xx6X 

White,  Azure,  or  Primrose. 

100  postpaid _ 45 

500  express .'90 

1000  express _ _ 175 

WHITE  CARDBOARD,  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid _ 50 

6        "      express _     .'go. 


BLACK  CARDBOARD  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid _ 

6        "       express 


WEDDING  PAPER,  21x33 


3  Sheets  postpaid. 
6        *'        express  . 


ZANERIAN  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid 45 

12      "       express .....[     .50 

LEDGER  PAPER,   16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid 55 

12      "         express     '['  ^5 

Send  5  cents  for  sample  of  white,  black  and  colored  cards,  and  5 
cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address  ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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New  Books  Now  On  Press  \ 

ROWE  SHORTHAND.  Unavoidable  delays  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  publish  this  book  sooner. 
It  will  lie  ready  for  the  fall  opening  of  school.  The  teachers'  correspondence  course  of  instruction  will  be  con- 
tinued after  September  1.  Our  limit  is  100  at  one  time.  New  names  are  registered  in  the  order  received.  Our 
wailing  list  numbers  some  12  or  15. 

BUSH'S  UNIFORM  BUSINESS  LAW.  A  classic  in  legal  literature,  prepared  by  Coleman  Hall  Bush,  of 
the  California  bar.  The  first  text  to  feature  the  uniform  laws  of  the  various  states  and  countries  which  have 
reorganized  commercial  law  throughout  the  English  speaking  world.  The  book  is  intensely  interesting,  pre- 
pared by  a  practical  teacher  and  capable  practitioner. 

ROVVE'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  This  is  not  a  revision  of  Richardson's  Law,  although  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  text  matter  of  the  Richardson  text  is  found  in  the  new  text.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a  more 
extended  course  of  study  and  includes  several  subjects  not  touched  upon  in  the  smaller  text.  It  is  the  work 
of  James  C.  Read,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  The  manuscript  was  passed  upon  by  W. 
A.  Sheaffer,  of  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

ROVVE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY.  New  editions  of  this  remarkable  text  are  on  press 
almost  continuously  throughout  the  year.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  its  sale  has  far  outstripped  any  similar 
publication  of  its  kind.     It  is  the  one  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other  texts  are  measured. 

THE  ROWE  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  will  hold  four  sessions  in  connection  with  the  Federation  Meet- 
ing at  Chicago,  in  December.     Look  out  for  the  program. 
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YOU  SHOULD  USE  LYONS'  BOOKKEEPING  0 


:IJV    YOU1*    SCHOOL 


Because 


.It  teaches  both  theory  and  practice,  alternating  them  so  that  the  one 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other. 

-It  begins  with  the  account,  thus  attacking  first  the  fundamental  basis  of 
all  accounting. 

"It  teaches  the  account  through  the  arithmetic  problem,  thus  proceeding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
n  its  accounting  methods  and  in  its  business  forms  and  procedure  it  is 
true  to  life  in  every  detail. 

"Its  development  is  cumulatively  progressive  and  as  rapid  as  is  consist- 
ent with  thorough  training. 

"It  takes  the  student  right  up  to  Wholesale  Accounting,  which  is  the 
second  part  of  the  Lyons  course  and  which  in  turn  followed  by  Mer- 
cantile Accounting  and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting. 

AND  BECAUSE  it  is  published  by  a  house  which  for  twenty  years  has  been  the  leader  in   com- 
mercial  publications,   publishing   a   full   commercial    series  which  contains   a  good   text   on   every 


commercial  subject. 


WRITE  NOW  TO 


LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 


J     623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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MEDAL 


HONOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION 


"For  Its 


Educational 
Value" 

A  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  (Gold) 
"^^  has  been  awarded  to  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  by  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 

This  is  the  only  award  made  to  any 
typewriter  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Thus  the  greatest  of  Expositions 
recognizes  the  supreme  service  ren- 
dered by  the  greatest  of  typewriters 
in  the  development  of  the  modern 
system  of  commercial  instruction. 


Other  Remington  A  wards  at 
Pan  urn  a- Pacific    Exposition 

Grand  Prize — For  Excel- 
lence of  Product. 

Gold  Medal—For  Adding 
Typewriter. 

Gold  Medal  For  Type- 
writer Ribbons  and 
Carbon  Papers. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Company 

{Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 
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buss  bookkeeping 
officFpractice 

TWO  PLANS  OF  WORK 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  and  FOLDER 

IN  THE  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PLAN 

all  transactions  are  performerl  over  the  counter  affording  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  OFFICE  PRACTICE  DKl'AKT 
MENT.  Each  of  the  several  offices  is  equipped  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  larue  books,  including  Special  Column  Books. 
Loose  Leaf  Boobs,  Post  Binders,  Card  Ledgers,  etc.  By  a 
system  of  promotion  the  student  goes  from  one  office  to  an- 
other, finishing  in  the  bank 

IN  THE  FOLDER  PLAN 

the  incoming  papers  are  contained  in  the  folder,  but  all  out- 
going papers  are  made  out  by  the  pupil  the  same  as  in  the 
Actual  Business.  Both  plans  are  intensely  interesting. 
Splendid  chapter  on  Civil  Service.    Fine  Corporation  Set. 

SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

develops  touch  operation  easily  and  naturally.  Every  stu- 
dent becomes  a  genuine  touch  operator.  The  book  includes 
a  variety  of  forms,  letters,  tabulated  work,  invoices,  state- 
ments, reports,  legal  forms,  testimony,  specifications  all  ar- 
ranged in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  should  be  copied. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

bridges  the  gulf  between  the  text  book  and  the  practical 
stenographer.  Special  space  is  allowed  for  copying  the  let- 
ters In  shorthand  which  incites  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  work, 
and  also  enables  the  teacher  to  correct  the  notes  in  a  mo- 
ment's time.    Special  punctuation  feature. 

Write  for  information. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Company 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 
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SALARIES 


There  are  plenty  ot  good  posi- 
tions available,  paying  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  year,  but  only  the 
trained  men  are  desired.  These 
include  that  of  Head  Bookkeeper. 
Chief  Accountant,  Controller,  Au- 
ditor Cost  Accountant,  Treasurer, 
etc.  Even  high  grade  commercial 
teachers  frequently  get  from  $."i,000 
to  $4,000,  as  some  of  the  Bennett 
trained  men  can  testify  The 
study  of  Accountancy  is  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  commercial  teach- 
ers. Send  for  catalog  of  the  Ben- 
nett Accountancy  Institute.  Cor- 
respondence Courses  in  Account- 
ancy. 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 
SYSTEM  OE  □: 
BOOKKEEPING 


"  Far  in  advance  of  any 
other  bookkeeping  text  I 
have  taught  orjexamined" 


Our  Books  are 
used  exclusively 
by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  Col- 
lege of  Chicago 
and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing- number 
of  High  Schools, 
Academies  and 
Business  Colleges. 


By   W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  West  Division  H.  S., 
Mthvaukee,  Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting,  Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  which  one  operation  or 
a  new  subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  sufficient  exercises  given  to  in- 
sure mastery  of  one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan  is  followed  from 
the  most  elementary  principles  through  the  advanced  subjects.  Business  papers 
are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  not  required. 

Examination  Copy,  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commercial  texts,  including  Munson 
Shorthand. 

Other  Texts  in  the  "Metropolitan  Series"  and  the  price  of  examination 
copies: — Munson  Shorthand,  75c;  Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method,  50c; 
Theory  of  Bookkeeping,  50c;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  50c;  Business  Law, 
50c;  Metropolitan  Business  Writing,  10c;  Practical  Grammar  and  Ex.  Pad, 
20c;  Metropolitan  Business  Speller,  15c;  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Ex. 
Pad,  30c 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 

1310,  37  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  SOLICITED. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION    IN 
PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


By  V.  V.  Thompson,  organizer  and  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce: 
now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Bos- 
ton. 

A  book  for  teachers  and  administrators  of  com- 
mercial schools. 

•  rives  a  ^descriptive,  critical,  and  construc- 
tive discussion  of  current  problems  in  commercial 
education,  making  a  clear  distinction  between 
clerical  training  and  training  for  business. 

Offers  constructive  proposals  based  on  the  act- 
ual needs  of  business  as  it  is  and  requiring  effect- 
ive co-operatkm  between  business  and  commercial 
education. 

In  a  separate  chapter  reprints  Mr.  Thompson's 
study  of  the  Commercial  High  Schools  and 
courses  of  New  York  City,  made  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  School  of  Inquiry. 


Bound  in  cloth|xi\ 
$1.60. 


194  pages.       Mailing  price 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON.     NEW    YORK 
6    NORTH   MICHIGAN     AVENUE,      CHICAGO 


What  are  You  Looking  for 

in  .i  system  of  Shorthand? 

Do  You  Want  Prompt  Results  ? 

1 1  was  a  class  of  four  beginners — first- 
vear  students — who  had  been  taught 
It.  nn  Pitman  Phonography  in  the  Belleville 
(111.)  High  School,  that  took  first  place  over 
similar  students  of  all  systems  in  the  high 
school  contest  at  Normal.  (111..)  May  22. 

Do  You  Look  to  the  Long  Run  ? 

It  was  Joseph  Neitlich.  who  studied 
Henn  Pitman  Phonography  in  a  Boston 
High  School  in  1908.  that  took  first  place 
(with  100'";  for  accuracyi  over  144  candi- 
dates enrolled  in  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion for  Official  Court  Reporter.  New  York 
City,  last  January. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

gives  you  the  best  of  everything  in  short- 


The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 


.• 
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Are  you  planning  to 
partake  as  well  as  be  a  part  of 
the  Holiday  Convention  of  the 
NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 
in  Chicago  next  Christmas  time? 
The  meeting  promises  to  be 
the  largest  ever  held.    Be  on  hand. 
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YOUR  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


o 

o 

We  Teach 

Business 

Arithmetic 

Business 

Correspondence 

Business  Customs 

BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Business 

Law,  Etc. 

A  SIGN  OF  SUPERIORITY 

A  school  that  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
it  is  interested  in  the  character  of  its 
product  as  well  as  the  technical  side, 
thereby  proves  its  superiority.  It  is  a 
ghastly  industry  which  turns  out  young 
men  and  women  to  occupy  positions  of 
trust,  honor  and  responsibility  without 
fortifying  them  in  every}  possible  wav 
against  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
commercial  life. 

The  first  text  ever  published  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inculatiug  business 
ethics  is  LETTERS  OF  A  SCHOOL- 
MASTER. A  Book  of  Business  Ethics. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  class  dis- 
cussion, or  it  can  be  used  as  an  advanced 
dictation  course  in  shorthand  classes. 
We  invite  investigation  and  correspond- 
ence. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS. 

RATES  TO  SCHOOLS. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER,  publishers 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


M.  SCOUGALE'S 

CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND 

A  Pitmanic  writer,  having  mastered 
nine  changed  strokes,  may  write  fairly 
accurate  Challenge  Shorthand,  using 
rules  and  principles  already  familiar. 

Such  writer,  examining  the  accom- 
panying etching,  will  readily  note  the 
Challenge  right-slant  characters  used  in 
place  of  Pitmanic  lelt-slants,  the  elimin- 
ation of  the  obtuse  angles  thereby,  and 
the  resulting  facile  movement  of  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand. 


jj  Scougalo'a  Challenge  Shorthand 


Pitmanic  writer,  you  may 
readily  identify  every  word  of 
this  shorthand,  because  70  to 
75  per  cent,  of  it  is  like  your 
shorthand!  and  where  it  is  not, 
you  may  write  its  outlines  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  your 
own,  and  with  much  greater  leg- 
ibility under  high  speed.  This 
is  the  verdict  of  all  Pitmanic 
writers  who  even  glance  at  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  notes,  and  this 
verdict  is  confirmed  by  every 
added  step  in  investigation. You 
are  urgently,  though  respectful- 
ly, invited  to  entertain  no  sus- 
picion that  latent  defects  in 
Challenge  Shorthand  may  be  re- 
vealed, either  upon  the  slight- 
est or  most  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, for  no  investigation 
will  sustain  such  suspicion. 

Challenge  Shorthand  L-  and 
R-hook  rules  are  regular,  and 
without  exceptions,  and  for  that 
reason  the  system  may  be  learned 
in  little  more  than  half  the 
time  required  in  the  study  of 
ar.y  other  Pitmanic  system.   In 
fact,  no  other  system,  of  any 
utility,  may  be  mastered  in  less 
time  than  is  required  for  the 
mastery  of  Challenge  Shorthand. 

The  proof  of  the  best  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  is  in  the  com- 
parison of  its  notes  with  the 
best  of  the  rest;  and  Challenge 
Shorthand  earnestly  challenges 


the 


fill 


mp.-ir 


Challenge  Shorthand  shows 
a  far  greater  average  gain  over 
the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  of 
seventy  odd  years  ago  then  haB 
been  secured  by  all  other  im- 
provements  since  that  time. 

Challenge  Shorthand  Manual 
a  complete  text  book,  $1.00. 
U.Scougale,  Weatherford,   T-xas. 
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CHALLENGE   SHORTHAND   IS   BETTER 
THAN   THE    BEST 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  15  to  ->0  per  cent  better  than 

Pitmanic  shorthands,  in  speed-power 

and  legibility. 

CHALLENGE    SHORTHAND   MANUAL 

A  Complete  Text  Book,  $1.00. 

M.  SCOUGALE, 

W AT E R FOR D,  TEXAS 
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NEWS  NOTES 

AND  NOTICES 


H 


Emma  Janowsky,  Hillsboro,  N.  11.,  will 
teach  commercial  subjects  next  year  in  both  the 
North  and  South  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  schools. 

J.  A.  Egelhoff,  County  Serveyor,  Jerseyville, 
III.,  will  teach  next  year  in  the  Township  High 
School  of  Bridgeport,  111. 

Miss  Alice  Hatch,  who  taught  shorthand  and 
typewriting  successfully  during  the  past  Ihree 
years  in  the  Boise,  Idaho,  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  commercial  teaching  position  for  the 
coming  year  in  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

Francis  Dobson,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Roselle  Park,  N.  J..  High 
School.  Mr.  Dobson  was  last  year  employed  in 
a  similar  position  in  the  High  School  at  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Joseph  K.  Moyer  goes  from  the  Madison,  N. 
J.,  High  School,  to  the  High  School  at  Pater- 
on,  N.  J.,  next  year. 

Minerva  Brumbach,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Green,  of  Louisville,  Kv.,  are 
employed  in  the  North  Side  Business  School, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  coming  year. 

Seth  B.  Carkin,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Acade- 
my, has  accepted  election  to  a  position  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  West  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Kite,  now  at  Keota,  la.,  is  to  teach 
during  the  coming  session  in  the  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin.  Public  Schools. 

Emma  Beckman,  of  Tarkio,  Mo.,  is  now  em- 
ployed in  a  teaching  position  at  the  Gray  Har- 
bor Business  College,  of  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

The  principalship  of  the  Business  Depart- 
ment of  the  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  High  School, 
will  be  handled  by  Edward  Doran,  a  graduate 
of  the  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Business  College. 

E.  E.  Hutzel  has  accepted  a  position  t*>  teach 
in  one  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  High  Schools, 
next  season. 

Addie  M.  Bucksey,  of  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  commercial  teaching  posi- 
tion in  the  Waketield,  Mass.,  High  School. 

The  Greeley  Commercial  College,  Greeley, 
Colo.,  has  hired  Miss  Madge  Hickerson,  of  St. 
Louis,  as  a  commercial  teacher. 

F'rances  M.  Brooks,  recently  of  the  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Business  Institute,  has  accepied  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Reading,  Mass.,  High 
School  for  the  coming  year. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  obtained  a 
position  in  the  Behnke-Walker  Business  Col- 
lsge,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

A  Mr.  Tetrick  is  engaged  as  a  teacher  for  the 
next  school  year  in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Busi- 
ness College. 

Cecelia  McTigue,  of  Ft.  Harrington,  Mass., 
will  be  a  new  teacher  this  fall  in  Lamb's  Busi- 
ness Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  Garrett,  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  has  recently 
been  hired  to  teach  in  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Phoenixville,  Pa„  High  School,  will 
have  for  its  new  commercial  teacher,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Kuntzleman,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Nina  A.  Davis,  of  Auburn,  Me.,  is  elected  to  a 
commercial  teaching  position  in  the  Falmouth, 
Mass.,  High  School,  next  year. 

The  Central  Business  College,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  recently  employed  a  Mr.  Stretcher  as 
Principal  of  their  Shorthand  Department. 

John  E.  Martin,  now  at  West  Peabody,  Mass., 
will  teach  during  the  coming  school  year  in  the 
Montgomery  Preparatory  Branch  of  the  West 
Virginia  University. 

L.  H.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Central  Busi- 
ness College,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  now  employed 
in  the  Douglas  Business  College,  Charleroi,  Pa. 


Mildred  Hood,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  is  to  teach 
next  year  in  the  High  School  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  where  she  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
mercial English,  while  Mr.  H.  Quinn  will  have 
charge  of  Commercial  Geography  in  the  same 
school. 

J.  Wilmer  Whitlock,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Bridgeton. 
N.J.,  High  School. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  has  added  to  its  staff  the  Messrs  Willard 
M.  Smith  and  Oscar  B.  Thayer,  who  will  be 
employed  in  the  commercial  department. 

W.  H.  Sexton,  formerly  of  the  Springtiekl, 
Mass.,  High  School  of  Commerce,  is  lobe  em- 
ployed as  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Oak  Park,  111.,  High  School,  during  the 
coming  year. 

M.  M.  Mackinder.  recently  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  High 
School,  during  the  next  year. 

Mrs.  Alice  O.  Y razee,  recently  employed  in 
Springtiekl.  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
The  Office  Training  School,  ilarrisburg,  Pa, 

M.  Roy  London,  of  Big  Run,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  commercial  branches  and  short- 
hand in  the  Colby  Academy,  at  New  London, 
N.  H.,  next  year. 

Trilla  Gardner  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Ne- 
braska School  of  Business  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Schuylkill  Seminary  at  Reading,  Pa., 
has  added  Calvin  B.  Miller,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  to 

its  commercial  teaching  staff. 

Ethel  P.  Martin,  of  New  York  City,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Bay  Path  In- 
stitute, Springfield,  Mass. 

L.  E.  Terry,  recently  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
chosen  as  commercial  teacher  for  the  coming 
year  in  the  Central  Business  College,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

George  W.  Uuackenbush.  of  Montreal,  Can., 
is  employed  as  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand  in  the  Haverhill  Business  College, 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

Mary  Prince  Dodge,  of  York,  Me.,  has  resign- 
ed her  position  in  the  York  High  School,  to 
accept  a  similar  engagement  in  the  Milford,  N. 
H.,  High  School  for  the  coming  year. 

Nona  Greer,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  appoint- 
ed as  commercial  teacher  for  the  coming  season 
in  the  St.  Martinville,  La.,  High  School. 

Sarah  Ellen  Saxton,  of  Drexel  Institute,  Phil- 
adelphia, is  to  have  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  Gushing  Academy,  Ashburnham, 
Mass.,  next  year. 

Roy  F.  Kraber,  of  Hampton,  Pa.,  will  be  em- 
ployed next  year  as  a  teacher  in  the  Hanover, 
Pa.,  High  School. 

Dorothy  Walkerly,  a  graduate  of  Illinois 
University,  is  to  accept  a  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Wabash, 
Ind.,  next  year. 

t).  R.  Campbell,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  to  go  to 
the  Hipbing,  Minn.,  High  School,  as  a  teacher 
during  the  coming  season. 

Delivan  Parks,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  as  a  teacher  in  the  Westwood,  N.J., 
High  School,  to  begin  this  coming  season. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass..  will  have  John  H.  Annis,  of  West- 
erly,  R.  L,  next  year  as  a  teacher  of  bookkeep- 
ing. 

R.  M.  Coleman,  of  Chester,  Vt.,  has  accepted 
appointment  forthe  coming  year  in  the  New 
Bedford,  Mass  ,  High  School. 

Link's  Business  College.of  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  employed  D.  S.  Hill  forcommercial  work 
and  Miss  Maude  Starrett,  of  Davenport,  la.,  for 
shorthand  work,  during  the  coming  year. 

J.  G.  Doherty,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  to  teach 
next  year  in  the  Bliss  Business  College,  at 
North  Adams,  Mass. 

Minnie  C.  Koopman,  of  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has 
accepted  election  as  teacher  during  the  coming 
year  in  the  Boone  High  School,  Boone,  la. 


H.  C.  Clifford,  McMullin,  Mo.,  will  be  the 
head  commercial  instructor  in  the  High  School 
at  Albany,  Oregon,  for  the  new  season. 

The  High  School  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  has  en- 
gaged Miss  Bertha  E.  Lewis,  of  Holliston, 
Mass.,  to  teach  there  next  year. 

Daisy  M.  Jones,  of  Madrid  Springs,  N.  Y.,has 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Paterson  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

L.  B.  Darling  goes  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
the  Warren  Business  College,  Warren,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher. 


Meetings    of     Commercial    Teachers' 

Associations  of  New  York 

State  1915-16 


Commercial  Teachers'   Association  of 
Long  Island 

President  :    W.  H.  Higbie,  Huntington. 
Secretary  :  Jessie  W.  Weaver,  Mineola. 
Meetings:  October  23,  1915,  Freeport. 
February  26,  11118,  Freeport. 

Commercial  Teachers'  Association  of 
Western  New  York 

President:  R.E.  Davey.   East    High   Schools 
Rochester. 
Secretary  :  Mary  Ryan.  Niagara  Falls. 
Meetings  :  November  23-24,  1915,  Rochester. 

March   IK,  1916,   Hutchinson -Central  High 

School.  Buffalo. 

Westchester    County     Commercial 
Teachers'  Association 

President  :  James  C.  Bilz,  Mount  Vernon. 
Secretary  :  Jeannette  C.  Hall.  New  Rochelle. 
Meetings  !  November  13,  1915, White  Plains. 
March  11,  1916,  Mount  Vernon. 

Commercial  Teachers'   Association  of 
Central  New  York 

President  :  H.  I.  Good,  Rome. 
Secretary  :    Minnie     M.      Nolta,     Technical 
High  School,  Syracuse. 
Meetings  :  October  16,  1915.  Rome. 
February  19,  191(5,  Oneida. 

Hudson   River  Valley    Association   of 
Commercial  Teachers 

President  :  C.  D.  Dumbauld,  Middletown. 
Secretary  :  Rose  A.  Brown,  Haverstraw. 
Meetings  :  October  9,  1915,  Newburgh. 
February  12,  1916.  Newburgh. 

Commercial  Teachers'  Association  of 
Eastern  New  York 

President:    W.  H.  Weick,  Troy. 
Secretary  :    Maud  S.  Richards.  Glens  Falls. 
Meetings:    November  6,  1915,  Albany. 
March  4,  1916,  Albany. 

High  School  Teachers'  Association  of 
New  York  City 

BOOKKEEPING   SECTION 

H.  Van  Tuyl,  High  School  of 
Land 


Washington 


Chairman:    G 

Commerce. 
Secretary:    Amanda 

Irving  High  School. 

SHORTHAND  SECTION 

Chairman:  W,  E.  Finnegan,  Commercial 
High  School. 

Secretary:  Meyer  E.  Zinman,  Bay  Ridge 
High  School. 

Meetings:  First  Saturday  in  October,  De- 
cember. March  and  June.  High  School  of 
Commerce  Building. 

State  Teachers'  Association 

COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

President:    C.  J.  Terrill.  Albany. 

Secretary:    R.   E.   Davey,   East  High  School, 

Rochester. 
Meeting  :    November  23-24,  1915,  Rochester. 
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LOS  ANGELES  ADOPTS 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

ON  August  16,  1915,  the  Board  of  Fducation  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  indorsed  by  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Teachers  and  Schools,  unanimously  adopted  Gregg  Short- 
hand for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Gregg  Unanimously  Recommended 
by    Committee    of    Nine  Teachers 


A  geometric  system  has  been  taught  in  Los 
Angeles  for  a  number  of  years.  This  year  a 
change  in  systems  was  thought  desirable.  Tn 
order  to  get  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  investigate  the  various  systems.  Un- 
fortunately, this  committee  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  Pit  manic  shorthand  reporters  end 
teachers — one  uf  the  members  being  W.  L. 
Mason,  formerly  an  employee  of  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  New  York  City,  an  active  propagandist 
for  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  and  the  author  of 
several  books  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  Si  Sons. 
Naturally  this  committee  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system.  This 
recommendation  was  accepted,  but  owing  to  the 
dissatisfaction  it  aroused  among  the  teachers, 
the  Superintendent  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  members  from  his  teaching  staff,  composed 
of  teachers  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching 
the  Pitman,  the  Gregg  system,  and  the  system 
then  being  taught  in  Los  Angeles,  to  study  the 
report  of  the  original  committee  and  make 
recommendations. 

This  committee  of  teachers — experienced  in 
teaching  all  three  systems — unanimously  recom- 


mended   the    adoption    of    Gregg    Shorthand. 

After  further  investigation  and  consideration 
of  the  reports,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Hoard 
of  Education  unanimously  adopted  Cregg 
Shorthand,  presumably  believing  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  composed 
wholly  of  Pitmanic  writers  might  not  be  as 
valuable  as  that  of  a  committee  of  nine  teachers 
in  their  own  schools — all  of  whom  had  taught 
all  three  systems. 

This  is  not  an  "exclusive"  adoption  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  but  it  is  a  striking  victory  because  a 
geometric    system    had    already    been   adopted. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  recommendation 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  as  set  forth  in  the  Teacher 
Committee's  report,  signed  by  all  nine  mem- 
bers, is  as  follows : 

"It  has  been  our  unanimous  experience  in 
teaching  the  three  systems  that  we  have  had 
greater  success  in  obtaining  results,  have  se- 
cured them  in  a  shatter  time  and  from  a  larger 
percentage  of  pupils  with  Gregg  Shorthand 
than  with  Pitman.  We  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  a  Pitmanic  system  for  the  schools  would  make 
the  successful  teaching  of  shorthand  extremely 
difficult  to  pupils  of  intermediate  school  age.'' 


Oakland  Adopts  Gregg  Shorthand        Des  Moines  Adopts  Gregg  Shorthand 


Altera  thorough  test  of  one  year  in  competition  with 
the  Jictin  Pitman  system  taught  for  many  years,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Oakland.  California,  has  adopted  Gregg 
Shorthand  exclusively  for  a  period  of  four  years. 


ching  Gregg  Shorthand  alongside  the  Graham 
system,  taught  for  many  years,  Gregg  Shorthand  has 
been  adopted  exclusively  for  use  in  all  the  high  schools  of 


Gregg  Shorthand  Always  Wins 


The  unanimous  and  official  approval  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  each  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned was  hased  upon  the  following: 

Each  city  conducted  Gregg  Shorthand  classes 
for  one  year  prior  to  adoption  in  direct  and  daily 
competition  with  long  organized  classes  of 
geometric  shorthand.  The  Gregg  classes  were 
u  n  iform  ly  successfu  I. 


Each  city  asked  its  own  teachers  to  investi- 
gate and  pass  upon  the  selection  of  a  short- 
hand system  hest  adapted  for  the  highest 
cultural  and  utilitarian  work. 

Each  teachers'  report  unanimously  recom- 
mended Gregg  Shorthand. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  taught  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
cities  teaching  shorthand. 


Send  for  booklet  about  New   York   R,  gents  Shorthand  Er 


-fr, 


THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ANNOUNC  EMENT 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles,  California 

lias  officially  adopted  the 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

for  exclusive  use  in  the  High  Schools  of  that  city,  commencing  September,  1915, 
in  place  of  a  light-line  system  previously  taught. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adoption  of  the  ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 
lor  these  schools  was  only  arrived  at  after  a  most  exhaustive  examination  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  different  systems  and  textbooks  now  on  the  market,  including  not  only  the 
Pitmanic  methods,  but  light-line  and  connective  vowel  systems  as  well. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Statistical  Legerdemain,"  containining  the  Truth  in  regard  to  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  New  York. 

Particulars  of  a  free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,   2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


.lust  Published. 

Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office 
Training 

PRACTICE  BOOK  FOR  ADVANCED 
STUDENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES. 

Contain.*  all  questions  from   1898-1915  analozed  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  topics 
Are  you  ever  at  a  loss  astoknowwhattodonextinyour 
typewriting  room'      Look  at  the  contents  ot  this  book. 

Intro.:  Regents'  directions  for  making  examination  pa- 
pers.     Regents'  Syllabus  in  Typewriting. 
Chap. 

1  Questions  on  Commercial  Correspondence. 

2  "  "     Letters  of  Application. 

3  "  '"     Business  Forms. 
i              "  "    Filing. 

5  "  "  Duplicating  and  office   Appliances 

li  "  "  Care  and  Use  of  tlie  Typewriter. 

7  "  "  Addressing  Knvelopes. 

8  "  "  Telegrams,     Cablegrams     and     t'se    of 

Typewriter. 

9  ■•  "     Bills. 

10  "  "    Arrangements  of  Titles  and    Advertise- 

ments. 

11  "  "     Legal  Papers. 

12  '•         "    Tabulating. 

13  "  "    50  Speed  Tests— 210  words  each. 

14  "  "    Regents'     Examinations.      1906-1915-23 

tests. 

124  pages.   Price  40c.  Examination  copp  for  Teachers  27c 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  w.  45tti  St.,  New  York 


Now  Rrad\>. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English 
Commercial  Dictionary. 

By  G.  R.  McDonald,  author  of  Manual  of  Spanish 
Commercial  Correspondence,  etc.  A  complete  work  of 
reference  f>r students  and  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  for 
those  engaged  in  foreign  correspondence,  containing  all 
the  Words  and  Terms  used  in  Commercial  Correspond- 
ence which  are  not  contained  in  the  Dictionaries  in  ordi- 
nary use.     Compound  Phrases,  Idiomatic  Expressions,  etc. 

Size.15x7'/,  in,  650  pages,  cloth,  gilt. 
Price.  $2.25  net. 

A   COMMENTARY  ON 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

This  work  will  quickly  take  rank  as  the  most  authorita- 
tive analysis  of  the  basic  principles  of*  Phonography  yet 
published.  The  author,  Mr.  .lames  William  Taylor,  has 
crystallized  in  this  work  the  results  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  successfully  teaching  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
tem. Engraved  shorthand  examples  are  given  which 
cover  the  whole  of  the  principles,  and  the  Commentary 
contains  what  practically  amounts  to  a  classification  of 
the  words  in  the  Shorthand  Dictionary  under  their  re- 
spective rules.  Teachers  of  the  winged  art  and  advanced 
students  will  find  this  work  to  be  aeomplele  guide  cover- 
ing any  question  which  may  arise  as  to  conflicting  out- 
lines. 


Isaac  Pitman  l  Sons,  i  w.  45tfi  St.,  New  York 
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Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  yeai 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SOcents  extra  ;  Canadiai 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen 
manship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub 
script  ions  20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip 
tions  10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  andread 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, notalone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"•Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
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BUDGET  NUMBER  EIGHT 

Do  not  gossip,  either  in  or  out  of 
the  office,  about  your  employer's 
business,  nor  complain,  if  things  do 
not  suit  you,  to  your  fellow  em- 
ployees or  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments, but  go  directly  to  the  head  of 
your  department  and  lay  your 
troubles  before  him.  He  will  adjust 
your  grievances.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  he  is  paid  to  do. 

The  habit  of  borrowing  small  sums 
of  money— anticipating  pay  day — is  a 
pernicious  practice  and  breaks 
many  a  friendship.  It  is  no  kindness 
to  loan  money  to  a  professional  bor- 
rower. 

Frequent  meetings  of  department 
heads,  and  meetings  of  all  the  work- 
ers in  any  one  department,  are  good 
things.  They  dissolve  much  social 
ice.  You  can't  afford  to  cut  them 
out. 

The  Savings-Bank  Habit  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  Cab  Habit,  nor  so  costly 
to  your  thinkery  and  wallet  as  the 
Cigarette  Habit.  The  man  with  the 
Savings-Bank  Habit  is  the  one  who 
never  gets  laid  off;  he's  the  one  who 
can  get  along  without  you,  but  you 
can  not  get  alone  without  him.  The 
Savings-Bank  Habit  means  sound 
sleep,  good  digestion,  cool  judgment 
and  manly  independence.  The  most 
healthful  thing  I  know  of  is  a  Sav- 
ings Bank  book— there  are  no  mi- 
crobes in  it  to  steal  away  your  peace 
of  mind.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  good 
behavior. 


io 
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"I  want  to  know"  is  the  Instinct  which  leads  to 
lsdom.  The  lnqnlrlng  mind  discovers  the  need 
of  truth,  and  extracts  It  from  countless 


fin. I 


The  Impulse  to  answer  questions  leadB  toanalysls. 
comparison  aud  system,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
fits all  parties  concerned. 

Yoa  are  cord.'ally  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
such  Questions  as  you  desire.  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOB  will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship 
Questions  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  good  resnlts.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  It  In  others   and 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
Question. 

Questions  are  frequently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


How  can  one  develop  or  cultivate 
movement  in  writing  by  means  of 
physical  gymnastics?— W.  U.  1.. 

Physical  gymnastics  are  of  no  di- 
rect value  in  writing,  except  as  they 
improve  health  and  general  agility  or 
skill.  The  movement  exercises  in 
writing  are  themselves  the  calisthen- 
ics of  writing.  Gymnastic  exercises 
in  general  benefit  writing  no  more 
than  anything  else,  except  indirectly 
and  generally.  Calisthenic  exercises 
in  general  give  tone  to  the  muscle, 
and  in  so  doing,  aid  health  on  the  one 
hand  and  efficiency  on  the  other  hand. 
Health  must  be  supported  by  food, 
and  efficiency  must  be  evolved 
through  special  drill.— Ed. 


Would  you  advise  that  adult  pupils 
enlarge  their  small  letter  practice  some- 
what in  the  beginning  of  their  practice 
until  both  form  and  movement  are  fair- 
ly well  evolved,  and  then  work  it  down 
gradually  in  size  and  increase  the  rate 
of  speed  proportionately:-"— A.  H.  W. 

Relatively  large  writing  in  the  be- 
ginning tends  to  cultivate  boldness 
in  motion  and  accuracy  in  precept. 
Large  writing,  particularly  if  it  be 
quite  large,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
movement  exercises,  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, may  replace  movement  drill. 
After  both  form  and  movement  are 
well  established,  it  is  then  a  good 
plan  to  reduce  the  size  and  as  gradu- 
ally increase  the  rate  of  speed.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  our  best 
teachers  of  writing  give  no  large 
writing  in  the  start,  which  further 
indicates  that  there  is  no  one  royal 
road  for  all,  but  that  there  is  foreach, 
which  applies  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 


"  Why  is  it  that  in  the  morning  1  rare- 
ey  can  write  well}  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
this  trouble-"— P.  S. 

It  is  possible  you  do  not  write  well 
in  the  morning  for  the  same  reason 
that  untrained  horses  or  colts  work 
better  after  they  are  somewhat  tired. 
In  other  words,  you  havebetter  com- 
mand of  yourself  after  a  given 
amount  of  work  than  before.  Possi- 
bly you  do  not  sleep  well,  or  sleep 
too  little,  or  use  strong  coffee.  It  is 
possible  diet  might  aid.  Possibly 
your  physician  could  help  you  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  your  trouble. 


M.  D.  Anthony. 

CORRELATION    OF,  WRITING 

WITH  OTHER  SUBJECTS 


M.D.ANTHONY,   BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Teaching  writing  these  days  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  paving  of  a  street  where  the  work 
must  be  done  while  traffic  moves  on.  Teaching 
pupils  to  write  well  must  be  done  while  they 
daily  continue  their  writing  in  other  subjects. 
There  will  be  some  difference  between  the 
quality  of  regular  written  work  and  the  formal 
writing  lesson,  but  there  never  should  be  a  ra- 
dical difference.  Ability  to  write  should  be  es- 
timated from  the  nature  of  the  usual  writing. 
Pupils  should  be  guaged  by  what  they  habitual- 
ly do  and  not  by  what  they  do  occasionally  un- 
der specific  directions  and  guidance. 

Most  pupils,  adults  and  teachers,  as  well, 
have  two  standards  of  writing,  — the  style  show 
kind,  and  the  note-taking  or  every  day  style. 
The  one  is  the  result  of  conscious  effort  to  pro- 
duce good  writing  ;  the  other  is  used  under  or- 
dinary conditions  without  effort  of  direction  or 
care  of  quality.  Slovenly,  careless  writing 
should  never  be  accepted.  When  something 
has  been  accomplished  in  formal  drills,  it 
should  make  a  noticeable  change  in  other  writ- 
ten work.  Formal  writing  lessons  are  fruitless 
if  there  is  no  resulting  practicable    application. 

The  paving  of  a  street  can  not  progress  very 
well  unless  it  be  closed,  the  workmen  held  up  at 
times,  or  the  traversers  guided  around  it.  The 
majority  of  pupils  will  not  improve  in  writing 
unless  the  daily  traffic  is  at  times  stopped;  the 
seeming  importance  of  other  subjects  modified: 
or  so  much  regular  work  avoided.  It  is  one 
thing  to  teach  good  writing,  but  another  to 
have  it  used  when  burdened  by  intensive  think- 
ing and  the  requirements  of  other  lessons.  No 
pupil  will  do  this  until  he  has  reached  the 
stage  where  the  correct  method  of  execution 
becomes  a  habit.    Conditions  should  always  be 


kept  as  favorable  as  possible,  but  a  system  of 
writing  should  be  taught  which  can  be  used 
uDder  all  conditions.  When  it  cannot  be, 
something  has  been  neglected  or  omitted  which 
is  vitally  important. 

Pupils  do  not  always  have  clear  desks  when 
writing,  therefore,  teachers  should  sometimes 
give  a  formal  drill  under  conditions  which  pu- 
pils must  work  while  doing  ordinary  writing. 
Show  them  the  most  efficient  position  and  ad- 
justment to  such  circumstances.  Have  them 
keep  their  arm  in  proper  relation  to  the  paper; 
watch  that  they  do  not  use  excessive  finger 
movement;  see  that  the  body  is  kept  erect  and 
nose  off  of  paper.  Do  not  make  them  hurry  so 
much  when  activity  is  hampered. 

Frequently  their  writing  becomes  over-hasty 
which  does  not  give  time  for  the  proper  co-or- 
dination of  muscles  and  forming  of  letters. 
Every  letter  in  writing,  as  in  speaking,  to  make 
it  distinct,  has  a  certain  time  in  which  to  b°  ex- 
ecuted. And  pupils  should  understand  and  be 
required  to  watch  speed.  Too  much  hurry  will 
cause  excessive  finger  movement,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, illegible  writing.  Too  much  haste  makes 
waste  of  letter  forms,  therefore  pupils  should 
not  be  urged  to  very  fast  writing  during  daily 
work  until  the  habit  is  properly  fixed,  for  their 
thoughts  must  be  centered  on  solutions  and  not 
on  the  writing-act  or  its  product.  If  they  go 
steadily  they  cait  work  the  two  together  and 
not  injure  either  one. 

A  very  helpful  and  essential  thing  is  to  teach 
the  child  the  difference  between  the  physical 
condition  for  study  and  for  writing.  Uet  him 
to  see  that  both  body  and  mind  must  be  alert 
while  writing,  but  only  the  mind  when  study- 
ing. See  that  pupils  relax  their  bodies  while 
they  study.  In  this  way,  pupils  will  be  in  better 
condition  for  study,  will  be  more  ready  to  get 
and  hold  proper  position  for  writing,  and  results 
will  be  more  pleasing  in  all  subjects. 

While  pupils  copy  work,  insist  on  their  best 
work,  but  do  not  hurry  them  too  much.  Haste 
is  waste,  especially  while  the  writing  act  is  in 
the  process  of  development.  This  demand  can 
be  made  without  detracting  from  other  work. 
When  you  have  a  spelling  lesson,  or  test  see 
that  it  is  carried  out  according  to  the  standards  of 
position,  movement,  and  form  set  in  the  formal 
writing  lesson.  You,  as  teacher,  may  say  it 
sounds  well,  but  can't  be  done.  That  depends 
on  your  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  your  pu- 
pils. If  you  have  the  proper  desire  to  do,  you 
will  find  an  opportune  way.  I  do  not  mean 
that  writing  should  be  taught  outside  the  writ- 
inglesson,  but  that  there  should  be  supervision 
of  position,  paper,  movement  and  form,  and 
common  faults  of  alignment,  space,  slant,  turns 
and  angles,  and  so  on.  A  little  time  given  to 
this  during  regular  work,  and  then  taken  up 
during  formal  drill  will  be  beneficial  beyond 
estimation.  In  many  cases,  there  is  not  enough 
writing  taught  during  the  formal  lesson. 

Whenever  pupils  put  language  or  arithmetic 
on  the  blackboard,  see  that  it  is  done  with  care 
and  neatness.  It  may  take  a  little  longer,  but 
it  will  be  worth  the  time.  After  pupils  under- 
stand what  you  want  and  that  yon  mean  to 
have  it.  it  will  not  take  any  longer  than  the  old 
way.  Careful  practice  on  the  board  to  improve 
space,  slant,  uniformity  of  size,  and  alignment, 
will  help  improve  the  writing  on  paper,  and 
have  a  good  effect  on  all  writing.  The  writing 
being  larger,  it  is  less  technical  and  requires 
less  skill  than  the  use  of  the  pen. 

Very  often  what  a  pupil  is  unable  to  do  well 
on  paper  he  can  do  well  on  the  board,  and  this 
encourages  him  and  induces  him  to  put  forth  a 
more  earnest  effort  to  acquire  better  writing. 

Do  not  stress  neatness  too  strongly.  Do  not 
make  neatness  the  end  sought.  Do  not  make 
the  idea  of  neatness  and  perfect  form  dominate 
the  child's  mind  and  hamper  his  efforts.  Neat- 
ness should  not  be  made  to  stand  out  like  a  tall 
church  tower  against  an  evening  sky.  The  pu- 
pil's goal-idea  should  be  good  writing,  and  neat- 
ness should  be  a  natural  sequence.  With  good 
writing  as  the  main  object,  teach  the  pupils 
systematic  arrangement  of  headings,  margins, 
paragraphs,  space,  size,  slant,  alignment,  and 
you'll  be  giving  a  lesson  on  and  emphasizing 
neatness  while  the  child  will  be  almost  wholly 
unconscious  of  it.  If  the  child  is  over-con- 
scious of  securing  neatness,  he  will  sacrifice  po- 
sition and    movement    in    order    to    have  neat 
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work.  If  pupils  get  the  value  and  meaning  of 
writing,  and  its  appearance  during  the  formal 
drill,  their  daily  work  will  show  it. 

Preserve  as  much  of  the  written  work  as  is 
convenient,  and  make  frequent  comparisons  for 
improvement.  If  it  is  known  that  the  ordinary 
writing  is  to  be  filed  and  reviewed  occasionally, 
it  will  have  a  good  effect  on  most  pupils.  The 
pupil's  estimate  <>t  their  work  should  never  be 
cheapened  by  allowing  them  to  know  that  their 
specimens  are  carelessly  cast  into  the  waste- 
basket  unexamined  and  unrated.  This  makes 
them  feel  their  efforts  are  wasted,  and  they 
soon  become  discouraged,  indifferent,  and  re- 
fuse to  try.  Every  lesson  that  is  collected 
should  make  them  feel  that  it  is  important,  and 
will  be  carefully  rated.  The  daily  drill  papers 
should  not  always  be  crushed  and  thrust  into 
the  paper  basket  immediately  after  the  lesson. 
Have  them  save  them,  make  comparisons  in  the 
next  day  or  two,  and  talk  to  them  about  their 
troubles,  and  offer  some  advice  for  improve- 
ment. Have  them  do  some  practice  out  of 
class  or  school  for  results. 

Appoint  a  committee  of  the  most  earnest 
workers  to  select  the  best  papers  and  pass  upon 
them.  These  may  be  of  formal  or  informal 
work.  Have  the  committee  select  those  papers 
which  contain  the  points  emphasized  in  a  par- 
ticular lesson.  This  may  stimulate  the  others 
to  work  for  improvement  in  order  to  be  on  the 
committee,  or  to  keep  from  being  criticised  by 
their  classmates.  These  specimens,  and  others, 
placed  on  a  table  near  the  door,  or  exhibited  on 
the  wall,  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  and  the 
whole  class,  will  help.  A  system  of  collecting 
only  the  very  best  work  known  to  have  been 
done  with  proper  position  and  movement 
should  be  created  and  used,  and  these  papers 
publicly  displayed.  An  honor  card  may  be 
given  to  pupils  who  use  good  position  and  for- 
feited when  they  are  caught  not  using  it.  Then 
they  must  work  to  redeem  themselves  and  re- 
gain the  card. 

Help  pupils  find  the  faults,  and  then  tell  them 
what  must  be  done  to  correct  them.  Compar- 
isons with  other  grades  of  the  same  class  will 
help  to  make  it  more  interesting  to  them.  Have 
a  seat  of  honor  for  the  best  writers,  and  let  them 
sit  in  it  during  the  writing  lesson. 

With  these  artificial  means  of  creating  inter- 
est, excellent  results  may  be  gotten,  but  there  is 
some  danger  of  causing  too  much  effort  at  con- 
centration ;  too  much    effort    at   getting   move- 


ment, slant,  or  form,  instead  of  interest  In  the 
process  of  learning.  Such  a  stress  may  disor- 
ganize movement,  destroy  form,  and  cause  a 
general  relapse.  This  doesn't  often  happen  a 
child  who  is  naturally  interested  in  learning, 
but  often  happens  where  the  child  is  spurred 
on  by  external  interest. 

The  pupil  must  be  kept  continually  conscious 
of  the  problem  before  him.  In  order  to  im- 
prove, he  must  center  his  attention  upon  what 
he  is  doing;  upon  the  kind  of  form  he  wishes  to 
make;  and  the  quality  of  movement  necessary 
to  produce  it,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  outside 
reward.  The  child  must  have  some  special 
difficulty  in  mind  which  he  desires  to  overcome, 
and,  that  he  may  do  this  it  is  better  to  make 
writing  of  an  intrinsic  value.  It  is  better  to 
compare  a  child's  work  with  his  previous  attain- 
ment, than  with  some  other  child's  who  is  more 
apt,  or  to  have  him  just  merely  following  the 
copy.  He  must  be  able  to  see  in  what  particular 
his  work  differs  from  the  copy  or  his  previous 
work,  and  how  to  lessen  that  difference.  To  do 
this,  he  must  know  how  to  analyze  the  faults  of 
his  own  writing  and  some  notion  of  how  to 
overcome  them.  He  must  have  a  definite  goal 
in  view  toward  which  he  may  direct  his  efforts, 
and  a  way  in  which  to  note  his  improvement. 
Here  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate 
thechild's  love  for  writing,  make  him  feel  it  is 
a  pleasure  and  worth  while.  Such  a  sentiment 
can  be  created  by  any  teacher  who  believes  in 
working  for  good  writing,  and  has  the  desire 
and  the  will,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  in- 
spire and  instruct. 

The  formal  lesson  is  the  superstructure  of 
practical  writing.  Here  the  foundation  is  laid, 
and  in  order  to  complete  and  perfect  the  struc 
ture,  the  pupils  must  build  accordingly  every 
day  at  every  bit  of  writing  they  have  to  do. 
Theteacherbeingthedirector.it  is  herdutyto 
see  that  those  under  her.  use  the  proper  ma- 
terials and  methods  in  the  erection  whether 
they  desire  to  or  not.  They  do  not  always 
know  best,  and  the  teacher  must  show  them, 
and  not  only  show  but  see  that  they  follow  her 
directions.  Have  pupils  rewrite  all  work  that 
does  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 

Yon  will  not  need  to  have  much  re-written  if 
you  have  their  respect,  and  they  understand 
what  and  how  you  want  it  done,  and  that  you 
mean  to  have  it  that  way  and  no  other.  Have 
pupils  exchange  papers,  note  common  faults  in 
plain  writing  in  the   margin,  and  then    return 


the  papers,  and  have  pnpils  strive  to  correct  the 
faults  indicated. 

There  are  many  ways  to  get  good  writing, 
butonly  thru  the  earnest  desire,  eternal  vigil- 
ance, firmness,  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the 
teacher  in  seeing  that  writing  is  correlated  with 
other  subjects,  will  writing  become  healthful, 
helpful,  good  and  useful. 


CLUBS  RECEIVED 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month.  We 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  them  : 

E.  P.  Bower,  Menominee,  Mich.,  Twin  City 
Commercial  School ;  R.  S.  Collins,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Pierce  School;  I.  J.  Hoff,  Warren, 
Pa.,  Hoff  Business  College;  Oliver  B.  Lane, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  Grammar  School;  Carl  T. 
Wise,  Whitewater,  Wis..  State  Normal  School; 

C.  D.  Abbey,,  Jamestown,  N.  Y,.  Business 
College;  Gladys  Swallow,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
Ont.,  Business  College;  E.  S.  Hudson,  Brantford, 
Canada,  Hudson  College;  J.  A.  Buell,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  Business  College;  R.  B,  Wy- 
and,  Middletown,  Md..  High  School;  A.  M. 
Poole,  Kaston,  Pa.,  Churchman  Business  Col- 
lege; H.  C.  Russell,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Kinyon's 
Commercial  School;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearny, 
Nebr.,  State  Normal  School;  A.  A.  Miton,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  Augustana  Business  College;  H.  P. 

D.  Garrett,  Baltimore.  Md.,  Business  College: 
Rev.  E.  J.  Weckert,  Lacey,  Wash.,  St.  Martin's 
College;  S.  O.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hunt- 
singer's  Business  College;  R.  S.  Hines,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Metropolitan  Business  College; 
Esther  R.  Driesbach,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Busi- 
ness College;  Catherine  Dolan,  Newberry, 
Mich.,  High  School;  J.  Edwin  Boothe,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  Boothe  Business  School;  A.  G. 
Wade,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Schissler  College;  J. 
R.  Miller,  Nelson,  Nebr.,  College  of  Applied 
Science;  S.C.    Hemphill,    Lawrence,    Kansas; 

D.  E.  Wiseman,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Mt.  State 
Business  College;    W.  L.  Jarvis,  Oberlin,    O.; 

E.  C.  Barnes.  Denver.  Colo.,  Barnes  Com'l. 
School;  R.  W.  Long.  Boston,  Mass.;  Miles  F. 
Reed.  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Idaho  Technical  Insti- 
tute: Philip  Moreau,  Danemora,  N.  Y.;  De 
Losse  Kline,  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  College 
Summer  School;  J.  E.  George,  Enid,  Okla., 
Business  College;  V.  M.  Rubert.  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Lockyear's  Business  College. 


By  Fred  Berkman,  Ralston  High  School.  Pittsburgh. 
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Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  to  win  the  B. 
E.  Certificate. 


BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By    S.    E     LESl  IE. 


Sit  well,  think  well, 
move  well,  and  you 
will  win. 
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EXERCISE   11 

Here  is  a  good  review  of  the  form  capitals  practiced.     Before  beginning  practice  on   these  letters,  spend  some  time  on  the  various  movement  ex- 
ercises for  developing  easy  movement.    Try  to  overcome  all  tension,  swinging  them  off  easily  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  minute. 
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EXKRCI-E    12 

Line  1 :— The  small  exercises  and  letters  require  greater  movement  control  than  the  large  ones.  You  should  endeavor  at  all  times  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  action  to  letter  forms.  In  this  line  note  the  relation  of  movement  in  the  beginnii  g  i  f  the  sn  all  oval  tc  the  e  at  It.i  i  i.d  ol  tl  e  ex- 
ercise. 

Line  2:— Join  four  e's  counting  1,  2,  3,  4.    Give  care  to  the  beginning  and  finishing  strokes. 

Line  3:— In  joining  the  capital  to  the  small  e's  count  1,  2.  s,  4.  5,  6.  This  exercise  will  test  the  freedom  of  your  action.  Don't  tn  too  hard  to  make 
good  forms.    Free  action  is  still  more  important  than  perfect  letter  forms. 
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EXEKL'ISE    13 

Line  1  :•— The  exercise  in  this  line  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  straight  line  exercise  already  given.  The  principal  difference  is  in  the  size 
and  the  turns  at  the  base  line  which  are  made  round  here.  Gradually  reducing  the  size  of  the  a  in  the  tirst  and  third  sections  is  designed  to  give  you 
control  of  movement 

Line  2:  -Count  1,  2,  3,  -4,  5.     Have  the  reaches  or  connecting  strokes  of  nnifi  rm  length. 

Line  3:  -This  is  another  excellent  move  me  nt -control  drill.    Uniform  spacing  and  a  regular  count  should  be  maintained. 


EXERCI-E    14 

The  instructions  ft  r  fcxercif-e  13  will  in  a  general  way  apply  to  this  copy.    Good  position,   easy  movement  and  careful   practice  should  receive 
your  attention  continually  until  correct  writing  habits  are  fcrmi  tl. 
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EXERCISE    15 


Compare  the  u  and  w.    Note  that  the  only  difference  in  the  form  of  the  two  letters  is  the  finishing  stroke.     In  changing  direction  on  this  stroke 
retrace  slightly  at  the  top.    Turns"  at  base  line  seould  be  short  and  round. 


EXERCISE  16 
This  copy  is  merely  a  review  of  the  E  with  three  small  letters.     See  how  neatly  you  can  arrange  the  work  on  a  page.     After  writing  four  lines 
across  the  page,  turn  the  paper  about  and  write  across  the  lines  spacing  as  in  the  copy. 


EXERCISE   17 

Line  1 :  -The  oval  exercise  is  gradually  made  smaller  and  the  hand  is  moved  rapidlv  to  the  right.  In  joining  the  three  o's  give  more  attention  to 
movement  than  form. 

Line2:-Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  ratherslowly  in  joining  the  fouro's.  Keep  the  letterclosed  at  the  top.  The  connecting  strokes  are  all  made  the  same 
length. 

Line  3: -This  line  is  difficult.  Swing  from  the  o  to  the  top  of  the  i  without  dropping  the  connecting  stroke  to  the  base  line.  Tiy  to  keep  both 
letters  on  the  same  slant. 


EXEKCIsE   18 

Line  1:-The  initial  stroke  for  the  a  is  the  same  as  for  o.  The  letter  is  shaped  like  the  capital  A.  The  movement  drill  will  give  j  ou  practice  on 
the  beginning  strobe. 

Line  2:  -You  may  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  for  four  a's.    Watch  beginning  and  finishing  strokes.    Close  the  letter  at  top. 

Line  3:— The  wide  spacing  in  this  word  will  test  the  freedom  of  your  movement  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  control.  Write  four  words  to  a 
line.    Make  rather  long  beginning  and  finishing  strokes. 


exercise  IB 
is  excellent  for  developing  correct  action  for  then  and  m.    In  Lines  2  and  3  make  all  turns  at  the  base   line  round. 


Swing  the  letters  off  with  confidence  andfreedom  using  uniform  space  between  them. 
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EXERCISE   20 

The  instructions  for  the  n  will  apply  here.    The  down  strokes  in  the  m  are  usually  made  too  far  apart  by  beginners.      Keep  them  close  togethers 
hat  you  get  the  same  number  on  a  line  as  given  in  copy. 
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A.M.  Toler  and  his  blackboard  penmanship,  formerly  with  the  MacCormac  School  of  Chicago  and  now  of  Huntington,  W.  V; 


Are  you  working 
to  win  a  B.  E. 
Certificate  ? 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By  I.  Z.  HACKMAN, 

■ 

y 

Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

; 

— it 

n 

Send  specimens  to  Mr.  Hack 

iiidj  with  retnrn  postage  for 

free  criticism. 

Mil 

1           II 

The  B.  E.  Certifi- 
cate is  evidence  that 
you  have  succeeded. 
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Plate  36.  Nos.  1  and  2. — Follow  previous  instructions,  No.  3. — CouDt  curve,  finish,  or  1,  2.  Dot  the  "j"  on  the  same  slant,  and 
at  the  same  height  as  the  part  above  the  base  line.  Nos.  4  and  5.— Watch  your  spacing.  Wide  spacing  develops  strong  lines.  No.  6. — 
Always  practice  the  oval  exercise  in  the  first  lessons  before  making  other  exercises  and  capitals.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  1,  2,  for  the 
second  exercise.     No.  7. — Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0.     The  oval  must  be  placed  horizontally  on  the  line.     No.   8. — Count  1,   2. 
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Plate  37.  No.  1. — Practice  the  direct  and  the  indirect  ovals.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  pause,  finish  for  each  section.  No.  2. — 
Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  pause,  finish.  No.  3  — Count  1,  pause,  finish.  Nos.  4  and  5. — Follow  previous  instructions.  No.  6. — Count  curve, 
straight,  curve  Place  the  dot  on  the  same  slant  as  the  letter,  and  at  once  its  height.  Nos.  7  and  8. — Review  exercises  to  develop 
plenty  of  freedom.     Watch  the  slant  of  capitals  and  small  letters. 


THINK    CLEARLY    AND    ACT    CAREFULLY 
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Plate  38.  No.  1. — Place  the  loops  against  the  line  above,  and  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  No.  2. — Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  pause,  finish. 
Make  many  lines  of  this  exercise.  No.  3. — Follow  previous  instructions.  No.  4.— Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  pause,  finish.  No.  5. — Count  1, 
2,  3,  4,   5,  6,  pause,  finish.     No.  6. — Curve  the  upstroke  and  count  1,  2,  pause,  finish.     No.  7. — Count  1,  2. 
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Plate  39.  No.  1.— The  first  part  is  similar  to  the  capital  "A."  Count  1,  2.  No.  2.— Count  1,  2.  Nos.  3,  4  and  o.— Follow  previ- 
ous instructions.  No.  0.— Study  this  letter.  Count  1,  2,  3  No.  7 —Count  1,  2.  Nos.  8  and  9.— Remember  that  writing  requires  as 
much  study  as  practice. 


STUDY     AS    WELL    AS    PRACTICE 
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Plate  40.     Nos.  1  and  2.  — Follow    previous    instructions.     No.  3— Curve  up-stroke  and  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  pause,  finish.     No.  4. 
Practice  faithfully,  and  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  pause,  finish.     Nos.  5  and  0. — The  upstroke  must  be  curved.     Count  1,  pause,  finish. 
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THE  PESSIMIST 

The  pessimist- when  all  goes  pood 
Will  oft  complain  for  fear  the  food 
Of  which  he  eats,  may  get  so  high 
That  some  day,  it  he  cannot  buy. 
He  can't  enjoy  the  present  here 
Because  of  worry,  doubt  and  fear 
Of  some  catastrophe  that  may 
Brine  dire  disaster  any  day. 

And  if  the  weather's  warm  and  clear. 
He  knows  'twill  breed  an  atmosphere 
That's  filled  with  arctic  ice  and  snow- 
Anil  thus,  cause  suffering  and  woe. 
Still,  he's  as  happy  as  a  shrew 
If  a  prediction  comethtrue. 
And  then  from  place  to  place  he'll  go 
With  that  trite  squib  "I  told  you  so." 

The  Optimist 

The  optimist,  on  the  other  hand, 

Is  always  full  of  grit  and  sand. 

And  doubts  not  that  a  dismal  day 

Is  followed  closely  all  the  way 

By  many  more,  quite  bright  and  clear— 

Which  fills  his  heart  with  hope  and  cheer. 

And  he  will  say  "I've  found  by  test. 

That  everything  is  for  the  best." 

The  Business  Man 

The  real  ideal  business  man 
Don't  pin  his  faith  to  either  plan- 
But  takes  a  comprehensive  view 
Of  present,  past  and  future,  too— 
Don't  get  the  dumps,  nor  too  elated 
O'er  gain,  or  loss  premeditated. 
He's  not  an  optimistic  crank, 
Nor  does  he  with  pessimistics  rank. 

M.  B.  Nichol, 
Frankfort,  Kansas. 


By  A.  P.  Meub,  penman,  Pasadena,  Calif,,  High  School. 


With  New  England  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Blackboard  writing  by  Miss  Eleonora  A.  Skon,  Rib  Lake,  Wis.,  who  is  quite  proficient  in  this 

Boston,  Mass.  line  of  work. 
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Annual  Penmanship  picnic  outing,  J.  A.  Stryker,  Penmanship  Booster,  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State  Normal  School. 
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Penmanship  Edition 

A  forum  for  the  expression  of  convic- 
tions relating  to  methods  of  teach* 
lnj  and  the  art  of  writing 

OUR  platform:  FORM  AND  FREE- 
DOM  FROM  FIRST  TO  FINISH 
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MUSCLE  TRAINING 


Performance  naturally  follows  Perception. 
It  is  as  natural  to  act  as  to  think;  even  more 
fundamental  to  a  life.  But  writing  being  an 
art  rather  than  a  science,  and  a  mechanical 
(automatic)  rather  than  a  fine  (thoughtful)  art, 
it  follows  that  it  belonged  to  the  domain  of  the 
body  rather  than  of  the  brain,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence  the  training  to  write  well  must  be  man- 
ual rather  than  mental. 

Of  course  it  is  both;  at  first  it  is  mental  rather 
than  manual,  but  by  degrees  it  shifts  from  the 
one  to  the  other  until  it  becomes  almost  whole- 
ly  or  purely  manual. 

The  Transition  process  is  most  interesting 
and  invalues  the  science  of  teaching  or  what  is 
commonly  known  as  pedagogy.  The  teacher 
who  knows  something  of  this  transition  will  be 
able  to  meet  and  master  successfully  more  pen- 
manship problems  at  the  hands  of  pupils  of  all 
ages  than  the  one  who  knows  something  only 
of  the  art  of  writing,  fur  the  pedagogic  prob- 
lem is  one  which  centers  around  the  act  of 
writing. 

The  first  stage  being  largely  mental,  the  sec- 
ond stage  is  mainly  manual;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  first  and  second  years  are  perception  years, 
it  follows  that  the  third  and  fourth  years  areper- 
formance  years;  that  is,  years  when  thought 
needs  to  be  centered  upon  manner  or  act  of 
writing.  The  third  and  fourth  years  (the  ages 
from  eight  to  ten)  are  the  periods  suited  to 
manual  foundations  in  writing. 

That  is  to  say,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  mental  and  physical  immaturity  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  or  educational  needs  of  first 
and  second  year  pupils  (children  six  and  seven 
years  of  age),  the  manual  or  muscle  stage  logi- 
cally comes  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

It  is  when  muscles  and  bonesare  being  recon- 
structed and  readjusted,  that  right  training  ac- 
complishes the  maximum  results  with  the  mini- 
mum of  time  and  effort.  Drill  is  as  vital  to 
manual  efficiency  as  activity  is  to  health.  Ac- 
tivity needs  but  to  be  rightly  directed  to  be 
both  healthful  and  efficient,  and  in  no  period  of 
school  life  is  this  more  true  than  from  the  ages 
of  eight  to  ten. 

Movement  exercises  and  not  mere  letter 
forms  need  emphasis  at  this  time.  Form  needs 
to  be  subordinate  to  action.  Form  needs 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  action,  with  the  thought 
centered  upon  the  action,  movement,  or  man- 
ner of  writing. 

Muscle  needs  to  be  sensitized  and  quickened, 
as  well  as  correct  physical  and  manual  habits 


acquired  and  established,  and  this  is  best  done 
by  and  through  conscious  direction. 

Position,  to  establish  or  fix  the  physical  so 
that  it  is  healthful  and  mechanically  correct, and 
Movement,  to  train  the  manual  to  perform 
with  ease  and  proficiency  the  dictates  of  the 
head,  are  the  two  most  needful  phases  of  Third 
and  Fourth  year  writing. 

However,  this  phase  of  writing  is  necessary  at 
any  age  when  it  is  desired  to  change  from 
finger  to  arm  writing.  It  is  the  method  used  in 
business  colleges,  in  high  schools,  and  in  gram- 
mar grades,  but  it  ought  to  take  place  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  but  it  having  failed 
there  through  neglect  or  poor  teaching,  it 
needs  to  take  place  at  the  first  opportunity 
thereafter. 

Muscle  becomes  sensitive  and  obedient 
by  and  through  well  directed  drill.  Doing  a 
thing  over  and  over  until  it  becomes  easy, 
through  conscious  direction  is  the  secret  of  su- 
perior penmanship.  But  superior  penmanship 
is  not  possible  at  the  hands  of  immature  pupils; 
that  belongs  to  the  grammar  rather  than  to  the 
primary  grades,  but  the  foundation  is  best  laid 
early,  to  provide  for  the  superstructure  later. 


tendance  of  161,250  students  in  the 
commercial  courses,  indicating  that 
previous  of  1915,  more  pupils  were  at- 
tending private  commercial  schools 
than  public  high  schools.  Practical- 
ly all  public  schools  reported,  while 
probably  about  one-third  of  private 
commercial  schools  reported;  there- 
fore, the  attendance  in  the  private 
commercial  schools  was  in  all  prob- 
ability upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  pupils. 


COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  STA- 
TISTICS 

The  1904  "Report  of,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,"  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  before  us,  comprising  565 
pages  clearly  and  concisely  printed 
and  cloth  bound.  It  contains  statis- 
tical information  concerning  the  va- 
rious kind  of  public  and  private 
schools  in  America.  Only  704  of  the 
independent  or  private  commercial 
schools  of  America  are  represented 
because  only  that  number  responded 
to  the  Department's  request  for  in- 
formation concerning  these  institu- 
tions. Every  commercial  school 
should  respond  to  every  appeal  for 
information  from  Washington.  There 
are  several  times  704  private  com- 
mercial schools  and  they  should  be 
on  record  in  the  Department  books. 
The  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  is  making  an  effort  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  complete  regis- 
tration and  a  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  department  of  education 
and  these  private  institutions,  es- 
pecially the  worthier  ones. 

The  704  business  schools  reported 
168,063  students  in  attendance.  The 
2,191    high   schools    reported   an   at- 
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A  SUGGESTION 


When  you  are  particularly  impressed  by  any 
article  in  the  B.  E.,  mention  it  to  those  who 
might  be  interested  in  it.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  send  a  sample  copy  to  any  of 
your  friends  if  you  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  and  mention  the  title  of  the 
article  you  wish  your  friend  to  read. 
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Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
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THE  YEAR  IN  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  forecast  the 
attendance  among  commercial 
schools  this  year  compared  with  last, 
but  late  in  the  summer  when  this 
was  written,  the  indications  are  fair- 
ly good  for  a  prosperous  year.  Gen- 
eral business  conditions  seem  some- 
what improved,  but  only  in  some 
lines.  If  this  general  depression 
continues,  the  public  rather  than  the 
private  commercial  school  will  be  the 
gainer,  for  if  people  lack  money, they 
will  be  more  apt  to  accept  free  tui- 
tion than  to  pay  for  it,  even  though  it 
may  require  longer  to  qualify  in  the 
public  than  in  the  private  school. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  good  year 
for  commercial  schools,  everything 
considered,  which  is  to  say  that  com- 
mercial schools  fared  quite  as  well 
as  most  other  lines  of  business  and 
much  better  than  many  lines  of  bus- 
iness. Some  commercial  schools 
were  more  successful  last  year  than 
ever  before,  but  they  were  the  few 
fortunate  ones  rather  than  the  many 
which  were  less  favored. 

The  uncertain  times  and  the  high 
school  have  eliminated  a  good  many 
of  the  weaker  private  schools,  which 
is  a  good  thing  for  business  educa- 
tion generally,  as  a  good  many 
schools  professing  to  give  business 
training  have  been  a  discredit  to  the 
calling. 

This  elimination  is  destined  to  con- 
tinue until  only  the  highly  special- 
ized commercial  schools  will  remain, 
but  for  such  there  is  aprosperous  fu- 
ture, as  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
but  instruction  and  equipment  will 
have  to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  in 
the  past. 


Pioneer    Teacher    Tells    of   Trend    of 
Modern  Education. 


Robert  C.  Spencer,  oldest  living  pioneer 
among  commercial  educators  in  America,  cele- 
brated his  eighty-sixth  birthday  Tuesday  by  de- 
livering his  usual  weekly  talk  to  the  students  of 
the  Spencerian  Business  College,  of  which  he 
has  been  president  for  fifty-one  years.  Later  he 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  at 
his  home,  572  Hartford  Ave. 

"The  time  will  come  when  all  education  will 
be   on   the   social   economic   basis,"   said   Mr. 


Spencer,  "That  is,  we  will  see  the  foundation  of 
the  main  lines  of  our  training  in  our  industries 
and  in  our  public  and  social  life. 

"There  has  been  a  great  change  in  business 
education  since  I  began  teaching  sixty-four 
years  ago.  The  curriculum  was  much  narrower 
then,  standards  were  lower,  and  the  students 
who  came  to  the  college  were  much  older. 
They  were  people  of  limited  education,  who 
came  in  to  get  a  short  business  training. 

"In  that  day  the  business  men  looked  with 
great  disfavor  on  the  commercial  college  work. 
Today  they  heartily  approve  of  that  training, 
and  make  it  a  requisite  for  employment." 

Mr.  Spencer  says  he  owes  his  remarkable 
preservation  of  vigor  to  his  association  with 
young  people,  his  interests  in  social  welfare 
work,  and  a  happy  life.  He  discontinued  the 
use  of  tobacco,  his  only  habit  of  indulgence, 
thirty  vears  ago,  because  he  believed  the  ef- 
fects of  the  narcotic  were  detrimental.— From 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  June  22,  1915. 

A  ROAST  AND  AN  APOLOGY 


August  30,  1915 
My  Dear  Zaner: 

Have  you  noticed  the  perfectly  awful 
blunder  your  printer  made  in  making  up  the 
first  column  on  pagt  20  of  Sept.  "Educator  ?" 
This  seems  to  have  been  split  in  the  middle  of 
the  article  sandwiching  in  my  comments  on  the 
European  war  with  "Municipal  House-keep- 
ing." The  stupidity  of  some  of  these  printers 
is  past  comprehension.  It  make*  the  article 
read  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  bug  house. 

As  a  proof  reader,  I  have  found  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  such  breaks  is  to  prepare  a  "make- 
up" dummy  and  then  check  up  the  completed 
book  by  it  as  it  comes  from  the  printer.  I  no- 
ticed one  or  two  other  breaks  on  the  part  of  the 
printer,  but  none  so  bad  as  this.  I  was  just 
wondering  if  it  had  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion and  whether  there  was'  anything  in  the 
laws  of  Ohio  to  prevent  your  immediately  an- 
nihilating the  blundering  printer  who  is  re- 
sponsible. If  you  decide  to  have  him  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered,  I  shall  entirely  approve  of 
the  sentence  and  should  like  to  be  present  at  the 
execution. 

Under  another  cover  I  am  sending" the  receipt 
and  brief  thanks  for  the  nice  things  in  vour  let- 
ter regarding  the  "Meandering"  for  October. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  Marshall. 

September  1,  1915 
My  dear  Mr.  Marshal] : 

The  "stupidity"  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Business  Educator  is  "past  comprehension'' 
because  he  is  the  "bug  house"  fellow  of  which 
you  complain.  As  is  his  usual  custom  when  in 
Columbus  at  the  proper  time,  he  prepares  a 
dummy  by  pasting  in  its  proper  place  each 
column  of  material  as  finally  presented  in  the 
B.  E..  after  it  has  been  proof  read  by  two  differ- 
ent people.  The  page  proofs  are  then  checked 
over,  and  Anally  the  press  proof  is  checked  up. 
The  mistake  in  this  instance  was  caused  in  the 
pasting,  and  you  have  therefore  "pasted"  the 
Editor  good  and  hard  for  not  pasting  your 
proofs  correctly. 

Fortunately  your  letter  was  the  first  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  error  and  we  are  therefore 
in  a  position  to  prevent  anyone  from  "immedi- 
ately annihilating  the  blundering  Editor." 

We  have  decided  to  postpone  the  "hanging" 
until  some  future  date,  and  therefore  to  suspend 
indefinitely  the  "sentence"  you  have  approved. 

So  long  as  the  trinity— the  Czar  of  Russia,  the 
Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  the  God  of  War  or  of 
Heaven  or  of  Hell,  depending  upon  the  brand 
of  your  theology,  continues  to  mix  things  so 
badlv  and  to  sacrifice  human  beings  so  unre- 
lentingly, we  shall  continue  to  hope  that  peace- 
loving  Bryan  may  smoothe  out  some  of  the 
wrinkles  in  your  war-like  spirit,  so  that  when  we 
meet  again  we  may  be  able  to  embrace  each 
other  with  our  accustomed  affection. 

Humiliatingly  yours, 

C.  P.  Zaner. 
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Who  is  to  Boss    From    the  time    when    the 

the  Schools?  Thirteen  colonies  won  their 
cause  against  the  paternalistic  tyranny  of  King 
George  and  the  Parliament,  this  country  has 
been  governed  from  below  up,  instead  of  from 
above  down.  The  people  got  enough  of  high 
up,  centralized  authority  during  the  days  of 
the  Stamp  act  and  the  Tea  Tax. 

Since  then,  in  most  of  the  important  matters 
of  life,  they  have  been  doing  their  own  bossing. 
There  has  always  been  some  overhead  govern- 
ment, of  course,  but  it  was  a  government  that 
had  little  place  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  av- 
erage citizen.  Even  now,  with  a  national  gov- 
ernment that  numbers  around  a  half-million  of 
officials,  and  costs  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  the 
postmaster  and  the  mail  carrier  are  about  the 
only  government  functionaries  that  the  ordi- 
nary American  ever  sees.  The  officials  that 
really  concern  him  are  the  policeman,  the 
street  cleaner,  the  tax  collector,  and  the  school 
master,  and  these  have  always  owed,  and  con- 
tinue to  owe,  their  authority  to  local  public 
opinion  as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box.  This 
may  not  be  the  most  efficient  system,  but  it  is 
the  American  system,  and  there  is  mighty 
little  danger  as  yet,  that  it  will  ever  be  super- 
seded by  a  bureaucracy,  as  in  Germany,  where 
people  are  ordered  about  at  every  turn  by  offi- 
cial bosses  entirely  out  of  their  reach. 

There  has  been  manifested  in  some  parts  of 
our  country,  however,  an  attempt  to  invade 
local  control  of  the  public  schools,  by  es- 
tablishing certain  classes  of  "state-schools", 
so-called,  which  will  not  be  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  communities  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  seem  to 
be  leading  in  this  idea  at  present,  and  other 
states  are  considering  the  plan.  The  people 
may  permit  this,  in  the  case  of  certain  special 
schools,  like  the  continuation  schools,  now  in 
operation  in  Wisconsin,  and  provided  for  by 
the  new  Scott  Law  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  people  will  allow  the  sys- 
tem to  extend  to  the  state  control  of  the  schools 
generally. 

In  view  of  this  firm  attitude  of  the  people  in 
every  community,  in  the  matter  of  controlling 
their  own  schools,  I  have  often  wondered  why 
they  have  permitted  laws  to  be  passed  in  a 
number  of  states  which  provide  for  the  control 
of  text-books  by  a  state  board,  or  commission. 
They  would  not  think  of  doing  this  in  the  case 
of  employing  teachers,  building  school  houses, 
or  prescribing  courses  of  study.  Why  then 
should  they  delegate  this  authority  to  a  bunch 
of  irresponsible  politicians  and  schoolmasters 
appointed  by  the  governor  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  and  experience,  this  system  of  state  control 
of  text  books,  works  badly  everywhere,  and 
chietiv  because  it  is  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  whole  theory  of  local  control,  upon  which 
our  school  system  has  been  established.  The 
"open  list"  plan,  as  adopted  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
California,  Minnesota,  and  other  states  is  in- 
finitely better,  and  I  think,  will  soon  replace  the 
absurd  monopolistic,  and  paternalistic,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  often  corrupt  system  of  state 
uniformity. 

After  the  Sharks  In  many  parts  of  this  big, 
free  to-do  as  you  please  country,  the  public  has 
been  bitten  by  a  certain  variety  of  business 
college  shark  whose  specialty  consists  in  selling 
scholarships  on  contracts  or  time  notes.  These 
instruments  are  in  many  instances  so  artfully 
worded  that  the  victim,  who  thinks  he  is  only 
signing  an  application  blank,  finds,  when  too 
late,  that  he  has  really  signed  a  negotiable  note 
or  contract.    The  scheme  is  to  get  this  docu- 
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rnent  in  the  hands  of  an  "Innocent  holder"  and 
then  enforce  payment  or  bluff  the  maker  into 
making  a  substantial  payment,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  threatened  lawsuit.  These  gentry  have  been 
particularly  active  in  some  of  the  Corn  Belt 
States.  At  the  instance  of  some  reputable  busi- 
ness school  men,  in  Nebraska,  that  state  has  re- 
cently enacted  a  law  which  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  business  college  solicitors  to  make 
use  of  such  notes  or  contracts,  unless  the  words 
"negotiable  note  given  fortuitlon"or"negotiable 
contract  note  given  for  tuition  and  scholarship" 
are  printed  in  bold  type  across  the  face  of  the 
note  or  above  the  signature.  The  statute  also 
penalizes  the  disposal  or  assignment  of  such 
notes  more  than  three  days  before  the  personal 
registration  and  entrance  of  the  student  in  the 
school.  The  penalty  for  violation  is  a  tine  of 
from  $100  to  $500,  and  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  not  greater  than  60  days, 
or  by  both  such  tine  and  imprisonment.  Of 
course  the  interests  of  no  reputable  school  are 
injured  bv  a  law  like  that.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  similar  rod  put  in  pickle  for  those  fake  schools 
that  rob  and  delude  the  ignorant,  by  offers  to 
"guarantee"  positions  to  all  comers,  or  to  give  a 
"complete  shorthand  or  business  course"  in  any- 
where from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  de- 
pending on  the  gullibility  of  the  applicant. 
Real  business  schools  should  everywhere  unite 
in  favor  of  similar  legislation.  The  harder  the 
road  is  made  for  the  faker,  the  better  the  going 
will  be  for  the  honest  school. 
Concerning  the  Physically  speaking,  the  nat- 
Grouch  uralists  tell  us  there  is  but  one 
genus  and  one  species  of  the  human  animal' 
viz:  the  genus  Homo,  species  sapiens,  which, 
of  course,  means  "wise",  and  implies  that  man 
is  the  only  wise  animal.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that,  as  his  specific  designation  implies, 
man  is  a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  physical  ani- 
mal, he  ought  to  be  divided  into  classes,  and 
families,  and  genera,  and  inumerable  species, 
said  classification  being  based  on  spiritual  or 
non-physical  differences  If  1  his  is  ever  done, 
an  important  group  will  be  listed  under  the 
genus  Grouch.  This  group  might  be  defined 
to  include  those  humans  in  whom,  for  some 
cause,  the  quality  of  cheerfulness,  and,  to  some 
extent,  those  of  charity,  and  benevolence,  and 
justice  have  remained  embryonic,  or  in  an 
atrophied  state,  like  the  veriform  appendix  and 
the  muscles,  which,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  our 
development  were  used  to  move  our  ear9. 

The  human  grouch  maybe  industrious,  and 
even  peaceable,  but  beyond  this,  there  is 
mighty  little  to  recommend  him.  His  cynical, 
fault-finding,  complaining  disposition  reacts 
on  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  like  a 
sort  of  spiritual  hoar-frost.  Several  species  of 
the  genus  Grouch  may  be  differentiated.  There 
is  the  irritable  grouch  who  is  always  taking  of- 
fense where  none  is  intended.  And  there  is 
the  sneering  grouch,  who  has  faith  in  neither 
God  nor  man,  and  regards  the  world  as  an  ag- 
gregation of  hypocrites  and  rascals.  Like  King 
David,  he  avers  that  all  men  are  liars,  but  unlike 
the  psalmist,  he  does  not  say  this  "in  haste". 
He  says  it  deliberately  and  really  thinks  so,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  he  is  built.  He  is  the  sort 
of  sour-hearted  chap,  who  is  always  afraid  some- 
body is  going  to  "put  one  over"  on  him.  Then 
there  is  the  whining,  misanthropic  grouch, who 
is  always  pickled  in  the  brine  of  self-pity.  Most 
of  these  are  women,  and  it  is  a  case  of  the  fe- 
male of  the  species  being  more  deadly  than  the 
male.  But  the  worst  of  all  the  tribe,  is  the  si- 
lent, sour-visaged  grouch,  who  as  the  Scotch 
say  is  "dour."  Bid  him  good  morning,  and  he 
answers  with  a  grunt.  Make  a  mistake,  and  he 
is  the  first  to  find  it.  When  you  do  well,  does 
he  praise  you  ?  Not  on  your  life.  He  merely 
grumbles  because  you  did  not  do  better.  No 
bouquets  from  his  side  of  the  fence. 

In  the  social  process  known  as  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  the  grouch  generally  loses  out,  be- 
cause man  is  a  social  animal,  and  mostly  suc- 
ceeds by  social  success,  whereas,  the  grouch  be- 
longs in  a  cave.  Perhaps  he  may  be  a  "throw 
back"  to  the  days  when  men  lived  in  caves,  and 
treated  all  their  fellow  men  as  foes. 


To  paraphrase  Shakspeare.  Some  men  are 
born  grouches,  some  achieve  grouchiness,  oth- 
ers have  it  thrust  upon  them.  I  know  a  few  of 
the  last  named  class.  Naturally  they  are  pretty 
good  fellows,  but  through  ill-health,  or  bad 
luck  in  business,  or  other  cause,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, they  are  getting  themselves  in  the  grouch 
class.  This  is  always  a  pity.  It  amounts  lo  a 
sort  of  social  suicide.  There  is  no  life  without 
love,  and  a  grouch  can  neither  love  or  be  loved. 
I  would  rather  live  in  the  Tombs  with  a  cheer- 
fully disposed  burglar,  than  on  Riverside  Drive 
with  a  grouch. 

Not  Yet  Over-  Do  any  of  you  remember  the 
done  solemn  visaged  chap  who  went 

about  the  country  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
predicting  that  business  education  was  being 
over-exploited,  over-worked,  over-done,  and  all 
the  other  "overs"  he  could  think  of?  Well,  has 
anybody  observed  any  sign  of  this  gloomy 
prophecy  being  fulfilled? 

I  rather  think  not.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  American  Education,  when 
there  was  so  much  "pep"  being  shown  in  the 
course  of  commercial  education  as  now.  Hard- 
ly a  day  goes  by  when  some  school  superin- 
tendent does  not  write  us  that  a  new  commer- 
cial department  is  to  be  installed  in  his  high 
school,  and  asking  information  as  to  books  or 
teachers.  Probably  the  number  of  these  high 
school  and  college  commercial  departments  has 
been  doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  at  least  as  many  business 
colleges,  and  probably  more. 

A  few  small  schools  of  the  rlv-bv-night  class, 
have  gone  out  of  business,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
one  good  school  in  the  whole  country  that  has 
closed  its  doors.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a 
lot  of  new  ones  that  have  started  up. 

All  this  means  that  business  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  this  country,  and  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  more  trained  young  people  to 
help  carry  it  on.  Moreover  this  demand  is 
pretty  sure  to  increase. 

For  why?  Well,  Germany,  with  her  sixty- 
five  million  people,  occupies  an  area  about  the 
size  of  Texas,  and  Germany,  industrially  con- 
sidered, is  capable  of  supporting  no  more 
people  per  acre  than  the  United  States.  When 
the  United  States  is  as  densely  populated  as 
Germany  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  we  shall  have  over  a  half  billion  people. 
In  other  words,  our  country  is  only  about  one- 
fifth  filled  up.  The  rilling  up  process  will  go 
on,  and  it  means  more  business  and  still  more. 
There  is  about  as  much  danger  that  business  ed- 
ucation will  be  overdone,  as  there  is  that  our 
fields  will  produce  too  much  wheat,  corn  and 
cotton,  or  that  too  much  metal  and  coal  will  be 
taken  from  our  mines.  Let  none  of  us  worry; 
the  market  for  business  efficiency  is  not  likely 
to  be  overstocked. 

Where  Ethics  and  When  one  person  pleasant- 
Courtesy  Meet  ly  greets  another,  on  the 
street  or  elsewhere,  and  receives  no  response, 
oracknowledgment  of  his  greeting,  the  circum- 
stance is  known  as  "the  cut  direct,"  or  in  less 
elegant  parlance  a  "snub."  It  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  deliberately  offensive,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  snubber  has  grounds  of  per- 
sonal hostility  against  the  snubee.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  person  who  is  courteously 
addressed  by  means  of  a  letter,  but  completely 
ignores  the  communication?  Is  the  same  de- 
liberate offensiveness  to  be  assumed?  Not  at 
all.  Lots  of  nice  people  get  letters,  often  most 
urgent  and  important  ooes,  but  simply  refuse  to 
answer  them  till  they  get  good  and  ready,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all.  It  is  queer  that  they 
should  treat  their  best  friends  that  way,  but  they 
do  and  strangers  as  well.  Of  course,  such  care- 
lessness and  lack  of  consideration  are  neither 
ethical  nor  courteous.  The  person  who  asks  us 
a  civil  question  by  mail  is  just  as  much  entitled 
to  a  prompt  and  courteous  answer,  as  though  he 
asked  it  orally  in  our  immediate  presence. 

Book  publishers  are  the  special  sufferers  from 
a  lot  of  these  folk  who  "hate  to  write  letters" 
or  who  "have  been  so  busy"  that  they  "have  no 
time  to  write."  A  man  you  know  well  as  a  per- 
fectly good  fellow  will  write  for  a  sample  copy 
of  a  book,  telling  you  he  is  interested  in  it  with 
a  view  to  adoption.  You  send  the  book  along 
without  charge.  A  month  or  two  later  you 
write  him   a  nice  letter,  asking   if  the  book  has 


been  received,  and  what  he  thinks  of  it.  Does 
he  answer?  About  three  times  out  of  five,  he 
does  not,  though  vou  write  him  three  or  four 
more  letters,  as  courteously  as  you  know  how. 
I  suppose  they  never  stop  to  consider  the  ethics 
of  the  matter,  and  how  their  refusal  even  to  ac- 
knowledge a  courtesy,  looks  to  the  other  fellow. 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  sending  some  of  these 
brethren,  to  hang  up  in  their  business  offices,  a 
pious  motto,  which  would  read:  "Answer  the 
letters  of  the  other  fellow,  as  you  would  expect 
him  to  answer  yours." 

Among  the  Mental    About  the  best  you  can  say 
By-Paths  of  some  folks  is  that  they  act 

in  a  way  to  keep  their  funerals  from  being  over 
sorrowful  occasions. 

Here  is  anew  Golden  Rule  for  the  boss: 
Treat  your  stenographer  as  you  would  like  the 
other  fellow  to  treat  your  dtughter  if  she  were 
his  stenographer. 

Do  you  happen  to  number  among  your  ac- 
quaintances the  fellow  who  puts  on  a  smile 
when  he  goes  away  from  home,  just  as  he  puts 
on  his  good  clothes,  carefully  stowing  it  away 
again  when  he  gets  back,  and  going  about  with 
a  face  that  would  curdle  milk?  There  are 
people  like  that,  and  when  you  encounter  them, 
though  it  be  August,  you  feel  the  need  of  your 
winter  flannels.  Cheerfulnets  is  cheap  and 
comfortable  for  everybody.  Why  not  wear  it 
all  the  year  round? 

A  cocktail  is  like  an  aeoplane.  Nobody 
should  tackle  it  unless  he  is  sure  of  his  nerve 
and  is  willing  to  take  risks  as  well. 

The  hard-upness  of  certain  business  colleges 
and  the  extreme  prosperity  of  their  graduates 
(as  indicated  by  the  catalog)  comprise  a  paradox 
that  has  its  humorous  side.  One  is  entitled  to 
wonder  how  an  'expert"  (only  experts  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  our  Commercial  Depart- 
ment) on  a  salary  of  $70  a  month  can  train 
young  men  for  jobs  that  "pay  from  $100  to  $150 
per  month."  The  "expert"  must  be  a  philan- 
thropist; therwise,  he  would  annex  the  job  him- 
self. Then  there  is  the  school  proprietor.  He 
has  been  begging  off  for  two  years  on  a  little 
book  bill  of  some  fifteen  dollars,  assuring  his 
creditoralmost  tearfully  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  raise  the  money. 

It  would  appear  that  he,  poor  man,  also  needs 
a  job. 


LAW 


{Continued  from  page  27.) 

nounce  the  law  as  it  is,  and  not 
as  we  may  wish  it  to  be;  whatever 
prejudice,  therefore,  may  justly  ex- 
ist against  this  mode  of  trial  still,  as 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land  the  court 
must  pronounce  judgment  for  it." 

This  law  was  later  abolished  by 
statute  in  England.  It  or  the  other 
barberous  methods  never  had  a  place 
in  American  procedure. 

WAGER   OF   LAW 

Another  early  form  of  trial  was 
that  known  as  wager  of  law,  in  which 
the  accused  was  brought  into  court 
and  made  oath  that  he  did  not  owe 
the  debt  or  detain  the  property. 
Thereupon,  eleven  of  his  neighbors, 
who  were  also  known  as  compurga- 
tors made  oath  that  they  believed  in 
their  conscience  that  the  defendant 
told  the  truth.  He  was  then  entitled 
to  judgment  in  his  favor. 

Wager  of  law  was  permitted  only 
where  the  defendant  Dore  a  high 
character  and  was  confined  to  such 
cases  where  a  debt  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  previously  dis- 
charged or  satisfied  in  private  with- 
out the  presence  of  witnesses. 
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OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS     OF    THE 
LARGER  CITIES. 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  B.  C.  S.,   C.  P. 
A.     Assistant      Professor    of     Ac- 
counts,  Simmons   College, 
Boston. 

CHICAGO. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  outline 
of  the  Chicago  requirements  for 
teachers  of  thecommercial  branches, 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
certain  professional  weaknesses  ob- 
served by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  the  candidates  who  pre- 
sent themseves  for  examination.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Campbell  of  the  examining 
board  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  on 
this  subject  says:  "Our  applicants 
for  commercial  subjects  fail  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  sufficient 
technical  training Their  experi- 
ence is  too  limited,  their  educational 
standards  are  low,  and  they  fail  upon 
general  principles.  Many  of  those 
who  make  application  to  take  the  ex- 
aminations have  not  had  even  a  high 
school  education  and  their  experi- 
ence has  been  erratic  and  unsatisfac- 
tory; of  course,  these  applications  are 
rejected  at  the  start.  My  opinion  is 
that  our  candidates  are  very  general- 
ly lacking  in  power  to  give  definite 
statements  in  answering  questions. 
You  ask  a  question  as  plainly  as  it 
can  be  put  in  English  and  the  candi- 
dates will  write  a  page  of  theories, 
not  answering  the  question  at  all 
which  could  have  been  done  in  two 
or  three  sentences.  There  seems  to 
be  a  lack  of  power  of  logical  arrange- 
ment and  presentation  and  accura- 
cy of  statement." 

The  above  criticism  is  quoted  at 
some  length  because  it  seems  to 
point  out  certain  fundamental  weak- 
nesses observed  by  the  examining 
boards  of  the  several  cities,  and  fur- 
thermore it  presents  the  matter  from 
the  examiner's  point  of  view  which 
too  often  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  candidate. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  candidates,  Mr. 
Campbell  states  that  at  the  last  ex- 
amination given  in  December,  1914, 
"fifty-eight  candidates  wrote  in  com- 
mercial subjects;  of  these,  only  fif- 
teen passed;  they  were  all  candidates 
for  the  'Limited  Certificate',  which 
does  not  require  a  college  degree." 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are 
obvious.  Commercial  education  has 
made  great  strides  during  the  last 
decade  and  this  type  of  instruction 
is  still  rapidly  expanding.  Teachers 
are  in  great  demand;  positions  are  so 
plentiful  and  salaries  so  good  that 
there  is  no  incentive  to  advance  pro- 
fessionally.   Competition,  the  main- 


spring of  efficiency,  is  lacking.  While 
school  authorities  deplore  the  limited 
preparation  of  their  teachers,  they 
are  helpless  for  they  do  not  know 
where  to  go  to  find  teachers  that  are 
better  prepared.  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  and  Boston  do  not  need  any 
better  prepared  teachers  tor  their 
work  than  do  the  high  schools  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns;  they  are 
simply  in  a  position  which  enables 
them  to  demand  more  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  fixed  requirements 
and  the  selection  of  teachers  by  writ- 
ten examination.  If  these  cities  with 
their  larger  salaries  and  increased 
opportunities  for  advancement  are 
agreed  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
teachers  who  are  able  to  meet  re- 
quirements which  are  most  reason- 
able, then  the  smaller  cities  must 
have  likewise  many  reasons  for  com- 
plaint. To  aid  therefore  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  commercial  educa- 
tion and  to  add  to  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  that  rapidly  growing  branch 
of  the  teaching  profession,  it  be- 
hooves every  sincere  and  earnest 
commercial  teacher  to  work  faithfully 
through  such  means  as  may  be  open 
to  him  to  advance  in  his  profession; 
if  he  is  abliged  to  make  sacrifices  in 
doing  so,  all  the  better. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
issues  two  grades  of  certificates  to 
teachers  of  the  commercial  branches 
known  as  (a)  General  and  (b)Limited, 

Candidates  for  the  General  Certifi- 
cate must  submit  credentials  cover- 
ing the  following: 

(a)  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college. 

(b)  Two  years  of  special  training  in  the  ma- 
jor subject  elected  by  the  candidate. 

(c)  Two  years  of  teaching  experience. 

The  credentials  required  of  candidates  for  the 
Limited  Certificate  are  as  follows: 

(a)    Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school. 

(h)  At  least  three  years  of  special  work  as 
students  in'an  accredited  school ;  but  two  years 
of  experience  in  teaching  their  special  subject 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these  three  years. 

Examination  Subjects. 

GENERAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Major:    One  of  the  following: 

(a)  Phonography  and  typewriting. 

(b)  Commercial  law. 

(c)  Commercial  geography. 

(d)  Accounting. 
Minors: 

(1)  Professional  study. 

(2)  English. 

(3)  One  of  the  following,  except  that  taken 
as  a  major: 

(a)  Phonography  and  typewriting. 

(b)  Commercial  law. 

(c)  Commercial  geography. 

(d)  Accounting. 

(4)  One  of  the  following; 

(a)  General  history. 

(b)  Mathematics. 

(c)  Civics  and  economics. 

LIMITED  CERTIFICATE. 

Major:    One  of  the  following: 

(a)  Phonography  and  typewriting. 

(b)  Commercial  law. 

(c)  Commercial  geography. 

(d)  Accounting. 
Minors: 

(1)  English. 

(2)  A merican  history  and  civics. 

(3)  Mathematics. 


CERTIFICATES  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 

Documents  consisting  of  diplomas  or  letters 
signed  by  persons  in  authority,  in  the  school  or 
schools  in  which  the  candidate  received  his  ed- 
ucation ;  documents  certifying  to  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  candidate's  teaching  experience. 

AGE  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  candidate  miist  be  at  least  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  under  fifty. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTION. 

Appointments  are  made  in  order  from  the 
eligible  list,  to  what  is  known  as  the  Lower 
Group  of  teachers.  Those  who  have  served  for 
a  year  at  a  maximum  salary  of  the  Lower 
Group  and  whose  work  is  satisfactory  as  shown 
by  the  efficiency  records  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's office  shall  be  eligible  to  promotion  to  the 
Upper  Group,  upon  attaining  a  mark  of  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  in  an  examination  in  school 
management,  psychology,  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  educational  principles  and  methods. 

SALARY  SCHEDULE. 

Teachers  holding  General  Certificates  (col- 
lege graduates) 

Lower  Group:  Minimum,  81,100;  maximum, 
$1760. 

Upper  Group:  Minimum,  81870;  maximum, 
82860. 

Teachers  holding  Limited  Certificates  other 
than  (college  graduates.) 

Lower  Group:  Minimum,  81100:  maximum, 
81430. 

Upper  Group:  Minimum,  81485;  maximum, 
81870. 

Following  are  the  papers  in  Ac- 
counting Major.  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, and  Mathematics  (Commercial 
Arithmetic)  selected  from  the  exam- 
ination given  December  28  and  29, 
1914: 

Accounting— High  School — Major. 

Theory  paper.    Time:  Three  Hours. 

(A  Practice  Paper  is  to  be  written  later.) 

The  numbering  of  questions  and  answers 
must  agree. 

Note— Penmanship  and  form  will  be  regard- 
ed  as    important   factors    in    determining   the 
qualifications  of  applicants. 
I. 

What  are  the  objections  to  making  petty  cash 
disbursements  in  actual  cash  from  the  regular 
cash  receipts?    Outline  a  modern  and  scientific 
method  of  handling  such  items. 
II. 

In  corporation    work   what   accounts   appear 
temporarily  upon  the  books?      Under  what  cir- 
cumstances will  they  be  discontinued? 
III. 

(a)  What  is  an  intangible  asset? 

(b)  (iive  at  least  four  illustrations. 

(c)  How  will  any  increase  or  reduction  in 
the  value  of  such  assets  be  shown  in  the  ledger? 

(d)  What  abuses  are  apt  to  develop  in  con- 
nection'with  such  assets? 

IV. 
Explain  the  following  points  with  reference 
to  assets  of  doubtful  value : 

1.  How  handled  in  making  out  a  balance 
sheet. 

2.  How  closed  in  case  it  is  decided  to  carry 
them  no  longer  on  the  books. 

3.  The  required  booking  in  case  they  finally 
turn  out  to  be  good. 

V. 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  closing  one  account  in- 
to another? 

(b)  Name  all  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  is  done,  and  state  the  explicit  object 
in  each  case. 

VI. 

(a)  In  what  respects  is  the  proprietor's  in- 
vestment account  different  from  the  capital 
stock  account? 

(b)  Are  there  any  good  reasons  why  invest- 
ment and  capitalization  should  not  be  the 
same?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(Continued  on  page  28.) 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

MISS  ROSE  BUHLIG, 

Lake  Technical  High  School, 

CHICAGO. 


Number  Two 
A  PLEA  FOR  ESSENTIALS 

Most  boys  and  girls  who  dislike 
English  work,  particularly  grammar, 
dislike  it  because  they  do  not  see  the 
practical  use  of  the  subject.  If  they 
can  once  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  grammar  has  a  place  in  their  fu- 
ture scheme  of  things,  if  they  can  be 
made  to  see  that  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  is  a  prerequis- 
ite to  a  salary,  they  will  develop  an 
interest. 

I  remember  the  first  time  that  I 
taught  business  English.  I  had  a 
most  exalted  idea  of  what  I  intended 
to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  turning 
out  clever  correspondents.  In  those 
days  I  believed,  as  many  teachers 
still  seem  to  believe,  that  business 
English  and  letter  writing  were 
synonymous.  That  first  year  taught 
me  that  I  was  wrong.  I  remember 
one  day  when  we  were  trying  to  write 
sales  letters — an  assignment  given, 
you  understand,  with  the  idea  that 
assignments  should  follow  the 
course  of  an  actual  transaction,  ad- 
vertising letter  first,  order  letter 
next,  complaint  adjustment  and  dun. 
Effective  letter  writing  is  not  learned 
in  that  order.  Well,  the  composi- 
tions that  were  handed  to  me  were 
uniformly  bad. 

"Your  sentences  need  revising,"  I 
told  the  class,  "for  they  are  all  either 
simple  or  compound  and  every  one 
begins  with  the  subject,  usually  the 
word  we.  Some  of  these  letters  con- 
tain hs  many  as  twenty  a?ids.  Now, 
although  and  is  a  perfectly  good 
word,  no  one  enjoys  an  overdose  of  it 
forced  upon  him.  There  are  other 
ways  of  joining  ideas  besides  the 
monotonous  and.  Do  you  know  that 
there  is  hardly  a  subordinate  con- 
junction in  this  pile  of  letters?  And  I 
know  that  there  is  not  an  introduc- 
tory participial  or  infinitive  phrase. 
You  must  show  the  proper  relation 
between  ideas,  for  all  are  not  of  the 
same  importance.  Some  are  casual, 
some  are  temporal,  some  are  result- 
ant, some  are  concessive.  Those 
that  are  subordinate  in  idea  should 
be  made  subordinate  in  form." 

Not  immediately,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
but  only  very  gradually,  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  talking  a  language 


strange  to  my  students.  Altogether 
too  large  a  proportion  of  those 
entering  high  school  have  only 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  any 
of  the  terms  used  above  and  no 
acquaintance  at  all  with  most  of 
them.  Yet  I  feel  that  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  to  teach  students  a 
definite  knowledge  of  punctuation 
unless  one  bases  it  upon  grammati- 
cal foundation. 

Now,  any  one  who  has  taught  busi- 
ness English  realizes  that  the  busi- 
ness letter  is  one  form  of.composition 
which  carries  to  the  child's  mind  a 
definite  sense  of  usefulness.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  those  studying 
stenography  and  of  those  boys  who 
expect  to  enter  business  for  them- 
selves .  Let  the  class  study  grammar 
or  even  punctuation  as  such,  and  the 
attitude  is,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
listless.  But  let  the  class  once  be- 
gin to  write  or  study  business  letters, 
and  interest  is  unmistakable.  For 
this  reason  I  feel  that  it  is  well  to 
teach  both  grammar  and  punctuation 
as  much  as  possible  through  the 
medium  of  the  business  letter,  teach- 
ing grammar  and  punctuation  at  the 
same  time,  for  they  are  related  sub- 
jects. 

Very  early  in  the  course,  therefore, 
it  is  well  to  teach  the  form  of  the 
business  letter — the  different  parts 
and  their  proper  arrangement  and 
punctuation.  Then  through  the 
medium  of  the  letter  begin  the  study 
of  grammar — without,  however,  call- 
ing it  grammar.  There  is  no  need  to 
destroy  beforehand  any  interest  that 
might  develop.  Suppose  that  by 
means  of  both  written  and  oral  work 
the  class  has  shown  that  it  knows  the 
correct  arrangement  and  punctuation 
of  each  part  of  the  letter  separately. 
Announce  that  you  will  now  give 
them  a  letter  containing  all  the  parts 
that  they  have  studied  separately  and 
that  you  will  expect  them  to  arrange 
and  punctuate  all  parts  correctly. 
(The  letter  may  either  be  dictated  or 
put  upon  the  blackboard  without 
having  the  division  into  sentences 
shown.)  Only  those  letters  will  be 
accepted  that  are  100  in  accuracy. 
The  rest  must  be  rewritten  until  I  hey 
are  perfect.  And  I  should  take  great 
care  in  beginning  this  work  to  give 
only  such  letters  as  the  class  has 
the  ability  to  do  absolutely  correctly. 
Practically  every  child  that  I  have 
ever  taught  has  considered  the  re- 
ward of  a  conspicuous  blue  100  worth 
working  for.  Such  a  letter  as  the 
following  is  appropriate: 
l 

(One-line  heading) 
Mr.  James  Carter, 
817  Stone  Street, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  ami  the  tilue 
serge  coat  that  you  sent  for  repairs  came  this 
morning.  We  guarantee  excellent  workman- 
ship and  prompt  shipment  on  all  such  work  sent 
to  us.  The  cost  of  repairs  will  be  about  $4.50. 
Yours  truly, 


It  is  all  too  probable  that  in  writ- 
ing even  a  simple  letter  like  this  sev- 
eral in  the  class  will  run  sentence  in- 
to sentence,  making  a  mistake  named 
the  baby  blunder,  so  called  because  no 
one  with  the  least  degree  of  grown- 
up intelligence  should  make  it.  I 
should  not  leave  the  letter  until  I  felt 
fairly  sure  that  every  one  in  the  class 
understood  why  the  division  into 
sentences  comes  exactly  where  it 
does,  what  the  subject  and  the  predi- 
cate of  each  sentence  is,  and  what 
each  thought  expresses.  Until  this 
knowledge  is  mastered,  any  attempt 
to  give  more  advanced  work  is  a 
waste  of  time. 

Other  letters  that  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way  are. 
1 

(One-line  heading) 
Mr.  David  R.Trumble, 
972  Ryan  Bldg., 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Dear  Sir: 

You  will  find  several  unusual  bargains  on 
the  enclosed  list  of  rifles  and  shotguns  that  we 
are  closing  out  at  special  prices.  All  of  these 
goods  are  illustrated  in  the  Sporting  Goods 
catalogue  that  we  sent  you  last  fall.  We  trust 
that  you  will  take  advantage  of  these  reductions 
to  send  us  a  big  order. 

Yours  truly, 
2 

(One-line  heading) 
Mr.  William  H.  Baker. 
732  Washington  St., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
in  regard  to  the  sample  of  Lastico  varnish  that 
we  sent  you  on  your  request.  Did  you  perform 
the  boiling  water  test  suggested  in  our  letter  to 
you?  We  are  hearing  such  excellent  reports  of 
the  superior  qualities  of  this  varnish  for  all  in- 
terior and  cabinet  work  that  we  feel  sure  it  must 
meet  your  requirements. 
May  we  hear  your  opinion  of  it? 

Yours  truly, 

Other  letters  of  this  simple  kind 
are  easily  composed.  A  great  many 
should  be  given;  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  too  many. 

So  far,  sentence  structure  has  been 
made  an  important  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  letter.  The  work 
might  now  be  varied  by  introducing 
into  the  letter  dictated  or  put  upon 
the  blackboard;  as, 
l 

(Two-line  heading) 
American  Stamping  Co., 
048  S.  La  Salle  St.. 
Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen: 

Ship  the  following    order  as  soon  as 
possible  via  the  quickest  route : 

34  gr.  No.  113  Basting  Spoons 
1  gr.  No.  19  Milk  Pans 
This  is  in  confirmation  of  our  telegram  of  this 
morning. 

Yours  truly, 
2 

(Two-line  heading) 
Monarch  Electric  Works, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  following  by  Amer- 
can  Express: 

10  No.  16  Vest  Pocket   Flash  Lights 
3  No.  4  Coat 

12  No.  F3  Large  Tubular  "  " 

Charge  to  my  account. 

Do  you  furnish  extra  batteries  to  lit  these 
lamps? 

Yours  truly, 
( Continued  on  page  25.) 
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IDEAS    OF   AN 

Arithmetic 
Teacher 

J.  C.  HOWELL. 
High  School  of  Cora- 


NUMBER    II. 

OUTLINING  THE  COURSE. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  anyone  to 
try  to  outline  a  course  in  arithmetic 
to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
business  schools  and  department 
represented  by  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  or  for  any  one  large  group 
of  schools  or  departments;  but  it  is 
possible  to  lay  down  certain  princi- 
ples which  should  be  considered. 

The  one  question  of  prime  impor- 
tance which  should  guide  in  answer- 
ing all  other  questions  relative  to  the 
arithmetic  course  is,  "What  should 
this  group  of  pupils  be  given  in  the 
line  of  arithmetic  to  prepare  its  mem- 
bers properly  for  the  tasks   ahead?" 

In  the  first  place  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  which  determine  the 
content  of  our  course  in  arithmetic 
and  each  factor  has  a  number  of  ele- 
mentswhich  in  turn  affectthe  course. 

The  first  factor  to  be  considered, 
not  because  it  is  the  most  important 
but  because  it  is  usually  pre-deter- 
mined  without  any  consideration  of 
the  other  factors,  is  the  length  of  the 
course. 

The  course  ought  to  be  made  long 
enough  to  take  the  pupil  from  the 
point  where  he  now  is  to  where  he 
needs  to  go.  This  may  sound  like  a 
platitude  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  many  courses  in  arithmetic  in  our 
high  schools  and  business  colleges 
which  do  not  meet  this  condition. 
Too  frequently  the  course  begins, 
not  where  the  student  is,  but  where 
some  principal  or  teacher  thinks  a 
course  in  business  arithmetic  ought 
to  commence.  The  frequent  result  is 
a  wide  gap  between  the  pupil's  pre- 
vious preparation  and  the  knowledge 
expected  of  him  at  the  beginning  of 
his  business  course.  To  illustrate, 
the  writer  can  conceive  of  a  half-year 
course  in  business  arithmetic  as 
meeting  a  definite  need,  but  he,  most 
emphatically,  cannot  conceive  of 
such  a  course  that  will  take  an  eighth 
grade  graduate  and  prepare  him 
properly  for  clerical  work,  except  in 
those  cases  where  a  separate  course 
in  rapid  calculation   is    maintained. 

The  course  being  discussed  here 
should  be  understood  as  embodying 
the  necessary  drill  to  develop  the 
proper  skill  in  performing  opera- 
tions. 

In  most  business  colleges  it  seems 
to  be  the  custom  to  devote  about  one- 


half  hour  each  day  to  rapid  calcula- 
tion drills  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  in  arithmetic.  Most  commercial 
high  schools  are  unable  to  do  this, 
confining  themselves  to  such  rapid 
calculation  work  as  can  be  given  in 
the  arithmetic  class.  If  a  definite 
system  is  being  followed  out,  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  devoting 
about  ten  minutes  of  each  arithmetic 
period  to  rapid  calculation  drills. 

The  every  day  demands  upon  the 
average  student  entering  a  clerical 
position  are  likely  to  fall  within  a 
limited  group  consisting  of  the  four 
fundamental  operations  as  applied  to 
whole  numbers,  common  and  deci- 
mal fractions,  and  principles  of  per- 
centage with  their  application  in  the 
direct  form  of  interest,  bank  and  com- 
mercial discounts,  and  profit  and 
loss.  In  the  handling  of  such  prob- 
lems there  should  be  no  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  our  graduates.  However, 
the  well  prepared  applicant  for  an  of- 
fice position  will  not  be  limited  to 
these  essentials.  He  should  have 
more  than  a  first-aid  equipment  if  he 
is  entering  a  profession.  In  going 
beyond  these  essentials,  we  should 
determine  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
other  demands  made  upon  our  stu- 
dents and  what  other  applications 
will  aid  most  in  broadening  their 
knowledge  of  business. 

In  one  semester  course  in  high 
school,  with  no  extra  class  for  drill 
work,  it  is  mis-dirocted  energy  to  try 
to  put  much  more  than  these  essen- 
tials into  the  course.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  spend  much  of  each  class  pe- 
riod in  drill  to  acquire  a  commercial 
degree  of  skill. 

Then,  if  the  ability  of  the  class  will 
warrant,  add  indirect  problems  of 
percentage,  denominate  numbers  and 
practical  measurements,  taxation, 
insurance,  customs,  duties,  ex- 
change, or  savings  bank  accounts, 
selecting  those  which  seem  most  like- 
ly to  be  of  benefit  to  your  pupils  and 
presenting  no  indirect  applications 
until  the  direct  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

If  the  course  is  one  year  in  length, 
more  of  the  theoretic  may  be  intro- 
duced and  most  of  the  topics  in  any 
of  our  modern  business  arithmetics 
may  be  studied. 

Having  determined  what  our  pupils 
are  prepared  to  do,  how  long  a  course 
it  will  be  possible  to  give,  and  the 
material  we  wish  to  present  in  the 
course,  we  are  ready  to  select  the 
text-book  which  will  most  nearly 
meet  our  requirements.  In  making 
this  selection  a  fine  degree  of  dis- 
crimination should  be  used.  There 
is  no  one  text-book  that  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  all  com 
mercial  arithmetic  classes  any  more 
than  there  is  one  prescription  which 
will  cure  all  the  ills  of  humanity. 
The  specialist  does  not  even  use  the 
same  prescription  for  all  patients 
troubled  with  the  same  disease.    In 


public  schools  where  it  is  necessary 
to  do  class  work  rather  than  individ- 
ual, it  is  still  possible  to  make  a  wide 
discrimination  between  classes,  un- 
less the  politicians  step  in  and  say 
that  all  schools  in  the  state  must  use 
the  same  text-book.  There  seems  to 
exist  the  idea  that  an  arithmetic  must 
meet  the  needs  of  every  kind  of  arith- 
metic class  in  every  kind  of  school. 
We  must  get  away  from  that  idea. 
There  is  not  enough  specialization  in 
the  preparation  of  our  books.  The 
book  that  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
a  one-semester  high  school  class  will 
be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
a  two-semester  course  in  the  same 
school,  and  the  book  that  would  best 
meet  the  needs  of  a  two-semester 
course  may  be  very  weak  for  a  one- 
semester  course.  The  book  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  high  school 
course,  where  all  students  are  of 
about  the  same  age  and  have  had 
about  the  same  amount  of  experience 
and  preparation,  is  not  the  book  for 
a  business  college  which  receives 
students  of  greatly  varying  ages,  ex- 
perience and  previous  preparation. 
Neither  is  the  same  text  book  to  be 
recommended  for  use  in  the  ninth 
grade  as  in  the  twelfth    grade  class. 

An  author  or  publisher  may  point 
to  a  certain  book  and  truthfully  say 
that  it  is  used  successfully  under  all 
the  different  conditions  listed  above, 
but,  if  the  same  author  had  gone 
about  it  to  prepare  an  arithmetic  to 
meet  the  needs  of  one  certain  group 
of  students,  he  might  have  done 
much  better  for  them  than  he  has 
done  in  his  general  text. 

As  most  of  the  available  books 
have  been  planned  for  general  rather 
than  specific  use,  the  teacher,  in  se- 
lecting his  text,  should  look  for  the 
book  containing  the  most  practical 
problems  relative  to  the  topics  he 
wishes  to  teach  and  stated  in  the  way 
that  his  pupils  will  best  understand. 
It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  select  a  text 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  "cutting." 
The  extent  of  explanations,  rules  and 
definitions  to  be  desired  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  class.  Most  of  this 
work  will  be  better  understood  if  pre- 
sented by  the  teacher  than  if  the  stu- 
dents are  left  to  glean  it  from  a  book. 

When  our  book  has  been  selected 
we  are  ready  to  outline  the  work,  get 
down  on  paper  the  topics  we  wish  to 
present,  the  order  of  presentation, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  lessons 
to  be  devoted  to  each  topic.  This 
should  be  considered  as  merely  an 
estimate  for  the  first  time  or  two  over 
the  course.  It  will  probably  appear 
that  too  much  time  has  been  allowed 
in  some  places  and  not  enough  in 
others,  in  which  case  the  outline 
should  be  corrected  to  agree  with 
experience.  After  that  the  outline 
should  become  more  authoritative 
but  should  always  be  open  to  change 
to  meet  the  needs  of  successive 
classes.  It  should  always  be  supe- 
rior to  snap  judgment  in  making  as- 
signments but  should  give  way  after 
mature  deliberation  as  to  the  needs 
of  a  particular  class. 
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A  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 

IF  you  have  "follow  up"  letters  to  write,  you  may  well  clip  the  letter 
given  on  this  page  and  paste  it  where  you  will  see  it  often.  It  is  a 
model  from  which  such  a'letter  may  be  developed   for  any  business. 

Not  long  ago  I  became  interested  in  getting  a  duplicating  machine, 
and  answered  the  ad  of  the  Rotospeed  Company.  The  cost  of  their 
machine  put  it  out  of  reach  for  personal  use,  so  no  reply  was  made  them. 

After  a  reasonable  time,  a  "follow  up"  letter  came.  It  is  so  good 
that  it  is  well  worth  one's  study.  It  is  given  on  this  page,  with  figures 
inserted  for  reference  purposes. 

The  "Follow  up"  letter  has  four  main  purposes:  First  to  keep  the 
"prospect"  (prospective  purchaser)  "alive",  by  establishing  a  line  of 
communication.  As  long  as  the  prospect  can  be  kept  writing,  he  is  inter- 
ested and  there  may  be  a  sale. 

Second,  to  learn  the  objection,  the  obstacle  that  checked  the  prospect, 
so  that  this  obstacle  may  be  cleared  from  the  path  to  a  sale. 

Third,  to  learn  the  prospect's  exact  need  so  that  the  goods  may  be 
fitted  into  it  specifically. 

Fourth,  if  the  prospect  is  "dead"  (beyond  hope  of  a  sale), to  learn 
this  so  that  no  more  money  may  be  wasted  on  him. 


POINTS  IN  THE  LETTER 

(1)  This  is  a  short,  graceful  stat- 
ment  of  fact  to  explain  the  letter. 

(2)  This  gives  the  prospect  cred- 
it for  more  than  idle  curiosity,  and 
refreshes  his  mind  with  his  need 
for  such  a  machine.  It  helps  slight- 
ly to  strengthen  the  desire  and  in- 
terest, which  may  have  flagged.  It 
leads  gracefully  up  to  the  important 
points  in  No.  3. 

(3)  This  is  a  tactful  statement  of 
plain  fact.  It  leads  up  to  the 
point   where  in    business    courtesy 


an  act  should  be  performed,  and  the 
reader  is  the  only  person  who  could 
perform  it.  It  is  now  "up  to"  the 
prospect.  From  his  own  act  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  facts,  the  prospect 
now  has  a  responsibility.  It  cannot 
be  shifted  to  another. 

(4)  The  prospect  has  been 
brought  to  realize  a  definite  respon- 
sibility no  one  else  can  discharge. 
He  is  now  asked  squarely,  but  tact- 
fully,  if   he  will  do  his  duty. 

This  sentence  ends  the  direct  ef- 
fort to  find  the  prospect's  need  and 


Dear  Sir  : 

( 1)  Some  time  since  we  received  an  in- 
quiry from  you  regarding  the  Rotospeed  Dupli- 
cating Machine.  (2)  You,  no  doubt,  had  some 
reason  for  making  this  inquiry.  (3)  What  it 
was,  we  do  not  know.  You  are  the  only  one 
who  can  tell  us.      (4/       Will  you  do  this  ? 

(5)  We  replied  to  your  inquiry  promptly 
and  mailed  you  printed  matter  describing  the 
Rotospeed.  (6)  This  gave  you  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  Rotospeed  and  what  you  could  do 
with  it- 

(7)  Perhaps  there  are  further  uses  of  the 
Rotospeed,  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 
(8)  If  so,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you 
this  information  or  offer  any  suggestions  we 
can. 

(9)  Will  you  kindly  let  us  hear  from  you  ? 

(10)  "Rotospeed  Print" 


get  a  reply.  In  five  short  senten- 
ces the  prospect  has  been  placed 
squarely  on  his  feelings  of  courtesy, 
fair  play  and  his  moral  sense.  These 
are  the  real  hold  on  him,  for  he 
cannot  be  forced  to  reply. 

(5)  This  sentence  makes  the  pros- 
pect's responsibility  greater  by 
showing  that  the  company  has  per- 
formed its  part.  It  will  help  to 
forestall  a  "kick"  from  non-receipt 
of  the  matter  to  be  sent. 

(6)  Prepares  the  way  for  show- 
ing how  the  machine  will  serve  a 
special  purpose  of  the  prospect, 
which  may  not  have  been  apparent 
from   the  literature. 

(7)-(8)  Presumably  the  prospect 
has  use  for  some  kind  of  duplicat- 
ing machine.  From  the  literature, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  fit  the  Ro- 
tospeed into  his  exact  need.  This 
part  of  the  letter  seeks  to  develop 
the  exact  need,  so  that  the  com- 
pany may  be  able  to  fit  definitely 
the  machine  to  the  prospect's  pur- 
pose. 

It  makes  an  inducement  for  fur- 
ther correspondence. 

(9)  The  question  form  of  finish 
is  more  courteous  and  impelling  in 
this  case.  And  courtesy  must  be 
depended  upon  for  any  reply,  un- 
less the  new  chance  of  the  ma- 
chine's being  suitable  will  work. 

(10)  This  is  a  sales  argument  in 
two  words  that  takes  the  place 
of  many.  It  shows  the  exact  char- 
acter of  work  the  machine  will  do. 

Remarks — The  letter  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  custo- 
mer. His  business,  his  needs  are 
considered  principally.  "You"  and 
"your"  are  frequent.  "I"  and"we" 
are  absent.  This  is  right,  and 
good. 

Throughout,  there  is  the  clear- 
est, briefest  of  statements;  entire 
absence  of  cheap  flattery;  pres- 
ence of  courtesy  and  appeal  to  the 
best  sentiments  which  are  com- 
mon to  good  business  men. 

Every  sentence  leads  directly  to 
the  one  following  it.  The  whole  is 
a  well-knit  unit. with  the  particular 
objects  for  such  a  letter,  standing 
out  strong  enough  to  stick  in  the 
memory  and  move  to  action  at  the 
end.  No  forced,  freakish  or  start- 
ling expressions  are  used  to  secure 
a  reply. 

No  additional  sales  arguments 
are  brought  to  make  a  long  letter 
and  destroy  the  chance  for  its  being 
read. 

For  people  who  have  more  time 
or  receive  less  mail,  more  sales 
arguments  might  be  included. 
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EFFICIENCY 

HAROLD  E.  COWEN, 

High  School  Commer- 
cial Dep: 


THE  REASON  WHY 

Curiosity  is  an  inherent  virtue. 
This  is  a  strong  statement  to  make 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
tragedies  are  laid  at  the  door  of  curi- 
osity. Never-the-less  this  inherent 
virtue  has  been  the  greatest  salva- 
tion of  humanity.  It  has  been  the 
motive  force  behind  nearly  every  in- 
vention and  discovery.  If  one  is 
zealous  of  assisting  mankind,  one 
must  know  its  troubles,  and  one 
cannot  remove  its  troubles,  without 
Curiosity  furnishing  the  impulse  to 
search  for  the  causes. 

Consistently  then,  the  duty  of  edu- 
cation is  to  arouse  a  good  wholesome 
action  of  this  inherent  virtue,  the  ir- 
restible  desire  to  know  why  this  or 
that  is  done,  or  is  so. 

We  teach  our  pupils  how  to  do 
things  and  how  to  do  them  well.  We 
endeavor  to  arouse  their  pride  in 
turning  out  well  done  tasks.  We  try 
to  broaden  their  minds  so  they  will 
be  able  to  grasp  the  larger  issues  of 
life.  But  do  we  realize  that  in  our 
systematic  circumscription  of  our 
young  people's  education  we  may 
neglect  to  reach  after  his  "bump  of 
curiosity?"  We  say  the  attention  he 
gives  us  is  significant  of  Interest,  we 
do  not  call  it  Curiosity. 

Wholesome  curiosity  is  not  sordid. 
It  is  the  magneto  for  ambition.  It  is 
stronger  than  ordinary  interest;  it 
may  be  called  intense  Interest.  Or- 
dinary Interest  reclines  and  listens 
gratefully.  Curiosity  is  impatient  to 
find  out. 

There  is   a  pretty  little   song    the 
chorus  of  which  begins  : 
"Bobolink,  tell  me,  tell  me  true, 

How  does  the  clover  grow  ? 
Where  do  the  daisies  find  their  frills? 

What  makes  the  ocean  waves  go?" 

This  is  Curiosity.      Ordinary  inter- 
est might  be  content  to  sing  : 
"Bobolink,  don't  you  love  to  see 

The  pretty  clover  grow? 
And  gather  the  daisies  in  the  fields  ? 

And  watch  the  ocean  waves  go?" 

We  do  not  have  to  drag  young  peo- 
ple into  being  curious,  all  we  need  to 
do  is  direct  the  force.  Do  you  re- 
member when  you  were  first  told  that 
the  tiny  snowrlakes  came  down  in 
countless  numbers  of  shapes?  Yes, 
and  you  were  interested.  Then  you 
took  particular  notice  of  them  the 
very  next  time  you  saw  the  tiny 
chrystals   nestle  on  the  window  sill. 


Interest  caused  you  to  listen  to  the 
instruction,  but  Curiosity  prompted 
you  to  investigate. 

Investigation  lays  the  foundation 
for  analysis.  And  in  the  word  anal- 
ysis, we  have  the  ;key  to  the  practi- 
cability of  education.  Granting  the 
child's  Curiosity  the  way  to  utilize  it 
is  to  satisfy  it  and  teach  him  how  to 
analyze  and  find  out  things  for  him- 
self. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  and  for- 
eign languages,  analysis  in  grammar 
is  a  strong  point.  The  sciences,  par- 
ticularly chemistry,  require  thorough 
analysis.  Even  in  bookkeeping  up- 
to-date  instructors  have  made  a  fea- 
ture of  analysis. 

Once  the  pupil  knows  not  only 
what  and  how  to  do,  but  why  he  does 
it,  he  has  the  power  of  analysis,  and 
can  of  his  own  accord  apply  his 
knowledge  to  all  other  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  railroad  engineer 
must  pass  a  series  of .  rigid  examina- 
tions. He  cannot  govern  his  great 
machine  unless  he  knows  the  reason 
for  every  throb,  or  hiss  or  grind. 

We  teach  with  spelling,  definitions. 
The  average  student  takes  to  this 
subject  as  he  does  to  castor  oil, except 
that  he  remembers  the  oil  longer. 
If  we  teach  the  derivations  of  words, 
not  the  Latin, Greek,  or  French  word, 
but  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  mean- 
ing, the  student  becomes  intensely 
interested— his  curiosity  is  aroused. 
Teach  him  that  the  word  "fiscal" 
simply  "pertains  to  the  public  treas- 
ury or  revenue"  and  his  interest 
stops  right  there.  Show  him  that 
the  word  comes  from  "fisc"  the  old 
Roman  money  chest,  and  he  immedi- 
ately straightens  his  spine.  Money 
interests  him  intensely,  and  so  do 
the  Romans.  We  have  correlated  or- 
thography and  history,  we  have  ex- 
ercised the  student's  power  of  apper- 
ception, and  we  have  aroused  his  Cu- 
riosity. After  he  has  learned  that 
"boycott"  comes  from  the  name  of 
Capt.  Boycott,  the  Irish  landowner 
and  first  victim  of  this  practice,  and 
that  "barter"  comes  from  a  French 
word  meaning  "to  cheat,"  he  begins 
to  see  how  words  are  coined  and 
meanings  changed.  He  wonders  if 
there  is  not  some  curious  history 
connected  with  the  words  of  his  own 
vocabulary.  There  is  rising  within 
him  a  great  question  mark. 

He  learns  how  to  multiply  by  short 
methods,  but  does  he  learn  why  it  is 
possible  to  multiply  that  way  ?  If  he 
is  shown  that  only  certain  multipli- 
cations affect  the  units,  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  the  product,  he  remembers 
longer,  and  enjoys  the  work.  Com- 
mercial law  teaches  him  that  Inn- 
keepers are  subject  to  special  laws  of 
bailment.  But  he  should  be  further 
shown  that  this  is  because  the  old 
time  innkeeper  was  apt  to  turn  away 
a  lonely,  but  well  laden  traveller,  so 
that  the  waiting  highwayman  nearby 
might  make  a  good   haul,  in  which 


the  innkeeper  shared.  The  book- 
keeping text  too  often  leaves  the  an- 
alyzing of  accounts  until  late  in  the 
course  and  then  treats  them  but 
lightly.  Bookkeeping  is  but  a  step  to 
accounting.  The  student  learns 
quickly  to  analyze  losses,  assets  and 
debits  if  these  are  relatively  taught 
from  the  beginning. 

When  the  student  knows  the  rea- 
son for  a  fact,  he  experiments  to 
prove  it.  We  all  know  the  boy  who 
in  the  midst  of  our  explanation  to 
him  of  a  problem  exclaims,  "All 
right!  I  have  it!  Please  don't  tell 
me  any  more.  He  sees  a  gleam— a 
reason. 

The  pupil  to  whom  is  assigned  ref- 
erence reading  takes  it  as  an  imposi- 
tion. Convince  him  that  a  surprise 
awaits  him  and  he  brightens.  Bread 
alone  is  sustenance;  add  butter  and 
it  becomes  also  a  delight  to  the  pal- 
ate. Unfortunate  is  the  child  who  is 
banished  for  asking  questions.  The 
person  that  said  little  children  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard  was.not  an  ed- 
ucator. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  everything  under  the  sun.  Let's 
train  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  to 
find  the  reason. 


ENGLISH 


(Conli?iued  from  page  22) 
But  in  teaching  business  English 
remember  this:  It  pays  to  take  up 
but  one  point  at  a  time.  Give  a  stu- 
dent's mind  several  ideas  to  sally 
against  at  the  same  time,  and  its 
forces  drop  back  confused  and  scat- 
tered. Present  but  one  point  of  at- 
tack, and  the  mind  naturally  concen- 
trates upon  it  with  success.  To  be 
sure,  I  have  advised  taking  grammar 
in  connection  with  letter  writing, 
punctuation  in  connection  with 
grammar.  But  the  student  should 
know  the  form  of  the  letter  thor- 
oughly before  he  is  confronted  with 
additional  task  of  considering  sen- 
tence structure,  and  he  should  be 
taught  but  one  use  of  the  comma  at  a 
time.  If  he  is  given  a  letter  contain- 
ing several  uses  of  the  comma  before 
he  understands  each  use  separately, 
or  if  the  letter  contains  not  only  sev- 
eral uses  of  the  comma  but  perhaps 
tabulation  besides,  he  gets  a  definite 
idea  of  none  of  them.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  economy  of  at- 
tention, give  him  but  one  new  idea  at 
a  time,  and  his  attention  will  center 
upon  it. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  simple  sen- 
tences, I  should  deal  exclusively  with 
subjects  and  predicates,  disregarding 
modifiers.  It  maybe  that  an  occa- 
sional class  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  prepositional  phrase  when  it 
is'given  at  this  time,  but  I  think  that 
the  study  of  the  participial  phrase 
should,  by  all  means,  be  reserved  for 
more  advanced  work— as  I  shall  ex- 
plain later. 
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October  20,  1915.  Six  weeks  have 
passed  since  last  I  wrote  in  my  diary 
—six  weeks  crammed  with  work  and 
interest.  I'm  learning  many  things, 
but  the  studies  that  occupy  the  most 
time  and  those  I  find  the  most  ab- 
sorbing are  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing. 

I  never  dreamed  before  that  the 
making  of  a  stenographer  entailed 
the  labor  and  the  patience  that  it 
does.  When  now  I  see  a  woman  un- 
concernedly clicking  the  keys  of  a 
typewriter  I  have  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found respect  for  her  that  was  un- 
known to  me  in  former  days.  I  can 
click  the  keys  a  bit  myself,  but  I  can- 
not do  it  unconcernedly.  It  requires 
my  earnest  concentration.  And  even 
when  I  concentrate  I'm  very,  very 
slow  and  often  make  mistakes. 

An  enormous  amount  of  patience 
is  required  for  this  training  of  the 
fingers.  We  are  given  numerous 
combinations  of  letters  to  reproduce. 
There  is  nothing  but  our  touch  to 
guide  us,  because  a  tantalizing  shield 
hides  the  keys  from  our  sight.  We 
may  not  use  erasers;  and  we  must  turn 
out  a  perfect  page  of  perfect  lines 
before  we  may  progress.  It's  an  ex- 
asperating but  (with  me)  a  usual  oc- 
currence to  make  a  blunder  on  the 
last  line  on  the  page  and  have  to 
commence  the  lesson  all  over  again. 
I've  been  sorry  more  than  once  that 
my  patience  is  not  greater  than  it  is. 
Perhaps,  though, this  constant  prac- 
tice will  help  it  grow.  I  had'nt 
thought  about  it  before,  but  no 
doubt  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  practice.  For  patience  must  be 
an  important  asset  in  the  business 
world,  as  important,  now  that  I  come 
to  think  about  it,  as  speed  or  accur- 
acy. Indeed,  what  good  would  speed 
or  accuracy  be  to  a  worker  who  lost 
patience  with  the  monotony  of  a  daily 
task  or  with  the  eccentricity  of  an 
employer  ? 

I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  take  es- 
pecial pains  to  develop  some  virtues 
that  I  sadly  lack.  Well,  at  any  rate, 
although  I  can't  yet  claim  that  my 
patience  has  grown  to  be  a  dominant 
characteristic,  I'm  sure  at  least  of 
one  thing,  because  I  can  see  it  hap- 
pening. My  fingers  are  growing  sur- 
er of  their  ground  and  quicker  in 
their  movements.  So  I'm  not  at  all 
discouraged. 

I  can  write  shorthand,  too,  and  that 
to  me  seems  a  greater  marvel  than 
the   ability  to  typewrite.    After   all, 


typewriting  is  largely  a  mechanical 
operation.  It  requires  the  brain,  of 
course,  but  only  to  tell  the  fingers 
where  to  strike.  The  result  upon  the 
paper  is  comprehensible  to  all  who 
know  their  a  b  c's.  Writing  short- 
hand is  a  wholly  different  operation. 
In  it  the  brain  not  only  must  direct 
the  fingers  in  the  making  of  intricate 
signs  upon  the  paper,  but  afterward 
it  must  translate  those  signs,  invest 
inconspicuous  dash  and  curl  with  its 
proper  shade  of  meaning. 

When  I  first  scanned  the  pages  of 
the  shorthand  textbook,  I  was  sober- 
ed by  an  immense  fear.  Would  there 
ever  come  a  time,  I  wondered,  when 
those  strange,  scraggly  symbols 
would  suggest  words  and  senten- 
ces to  me  ?  In  about  the  middle 
of  the  book  was  a  column  of  ordi- 
nary .three  and  four  word  phrases, 
and  opposite  to  them  their  shorthand 
equivalents,  miniature  curves  and 
twists,  the  merest  specks  of  things. 
So  weighty  an  assertion  as  "you  are 
not"  was  here  represented  by  a  figure 
so  tiny  that  I  had  to  peer  closely  at 
it  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  actual- 
ly a  part  of  the  text  or  merely  an  im- 
perfection in  the  paper.  Discourage- 
ment almost  engulfed  me  then  and  I 
resolutely  closed  the  book  and  deter- 
mined not  to  look  at  those  pages 
again  until  I  had  conquered  all  that 
went  before  them.  It  wasn't  hard  to 
keep  that  resolution,  because  from 
the  very  moment  I  commenced  to 
learn  the  alphabet,  it  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  lesson 
of  the  day. 

There  is  so  much  detail  to  be  mas- 
tered in  studying  shorthand.  First 
you  learn  to  make  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet— no  simple  task— and  then 
you  learn  when  not  to  use  them.  Be- 
cause there  are  short  ways  of  com- 
bining letters  that  you  never  knew 
before.  In  forming  the  word  "slate" 
for  instance,  do  you  think  you  write 
an  "s"  and  follow  it  by  an  "1"  ?  Oh 
no.  As  you  form  your  "s",  you  dec- 
orate it  with  a  tiny  hook,  which  indi- 
cates that  an  "1"  follows,  but  you  do 
not  write  the  "1"  at  all  That's  just 
one  insignificant  example.  The  en- 
tire study  is  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  short  cuts  along  the  road  of  writ- 
ing. You  learn  the  use  of  little  hooks 
and  big  ones,  of  little  circles  and 
big  ones,  of  hooks,  loops  and  circles 
at  the  beginning  of  letters  and  of 
hooks,  loops  and  circles  at  the  end  of 
letters.  You  learn  that  a  single  letter 
may  mean  four  wholly  different 
words,  regulated  by  its  position  on, 
above  or  below  the  line.  You  learn 
so  many  surprising  things  that  you 
begin  to  wonder  whether  life  will 
ever  again  assume  its  normal  tone. 

I  fear  I'm  growing  unfit  for  society. 
Unless  I'm  being  unusually  well  en- 
tained,  my  mind  goes  wandering  and 
my  fingers  twitch  as  I  mentally  form 
in  shorthand  the  words  I  hear  about 
me.    In    church    last   week,   several 


times  I  had  to  pull  myself  together 
with  a  jerkbecauseinstead  of  heeding 
the  good  things  in  Dr.  White's  ser- 
mon, I  was  endeavoring  to  convert 
his  phrases  into  loops  and  twists 
and  curves,  and  I  rather  fear 
that  I  was  visibly  chagrined  when 
I  wasn't  able  to  do  mental  sten- 
ography with  the  speed  that  he 
did  oral  preaching.  On  Saturday, 
when  mother  and  I  ware  returning 
from  a  dinner  at  the  Davis's,  mother 
told  me  in  a  worried  sort  of  way  that 
Mrs.  Davis  had  to  ask  three  times 
whether  she  might  help  me  to  aspar- 
agus before  I  finally  answered  her. 
I  remembered,  as  mother  was  com- 
plaining, that  I  had  been  absorbed 
in  mentally  deciding  upon  the  short- 
est outline  for  asparagus.  And,  do 
you  know,  I've  grown  to  rejoice  in 
old  Mrs.  Smith's  visits,  because  her 
false  teeth  make  her  talk  so  slowly. 

Today  I  was  promoted  from  the  el- 
ementary class  to  the  dictation  class. 
I  did  the  elementary  work  in  less 
time  than  is  usual,  but  I  take  no  par- 
ticular credit'  to  myself  for  my  pro- 
gress. I'm  so  immensely  interested 
that  it  would  be  queer  if  I  didn't  get 
along  well.  The  pleasure  of  feeling 
myself  acquiring  a  brand  new  ac- 
complishment, one  that  holds  such 
promise  of  usefulness,  more  than 
compensates'  for  the  drudgery  of  the 
task. 

Polly  Green,  the  pretty  girl  who 
started  in  the  same  day  I  did,  told 
me  once  that  if  I  wanted  to  finish  the 
five  pages  of  required  homework 
quickly,  I  should  adopt  her  method 
of  making  the  outline  large  and  far 
apart.  That  anyone  should  conceive 
a  plan  like  that  seems  almost  incred- 
ible to  me.  I'm  sorry,  too,  that  Polly 
doesn't  like  her  work  as  I  do.  I  think 
of  her  splendid  father  now  and  then, 
and  try  to  stir  her  up  a  bit.  But  I 
fear  I  don't  shine  as  a  reformer.  The 
only  time  I  seemed  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  Polly  was  today  when  I 
walked  into  the  dictation  class  and 
left  her  still  struggling  with  word- 
signs. 

It  is  a  difficult  study,  I'll  admit, and 
for  weeks  it  seems  unlikely  that  it 
will  enable  you  to  write  more  quick- 
ly than  does  the  method  you're  ac- 
customed to.  There  will  come  a  day, 
however,  when  a  knowledge  of  short- 
hand will  give  you  the  power  to 
achieve  results  that  would  be  im- 
possible without  it.  Then  you'll 
not  regret  the  time  and  labor  that 
you  gave  to  it,  and  you  will  smile  at 
your  early  misgivings.  I'm  not 
speaking  from  personal  experience- 
far  from  it.  I'm  still  at  the  stage 
where  my  ordinary  penmanship  can 
easily  outstrip  my  shorthand.  But 
I've  been  told  by  those  who  really 
know,  and  what  is  even  more  con- 
vincing, I've  watched  them  and  am 
sure  they  speak  the  truth.  So  I've 
thrust  aside  my  fears.  I  know  they're 
groundless. 
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Every   Man   Is   Entitled   to  Have 
Day  in  Court  —  Legal  Maxim. 
ANCIENT  METHODS  OF  TRIAL 

One  of  the  most  ancient  species  of 
trial  is  that  by  Ordeal,  a  prac- 
tice which  prevailed  extensively  in 
medieval  times  among  various 
widely  separate  nations.  These 
trials  were  used  as  a  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused person  by  submitting  his  case 
to  a  test  which  would  ordinarily  be 
hurtful  to  him.  If  by  divine  or 
superhuman  control  he  should  escape 
injury,  it  was  taken  as  evidence  of 
innocence;  but  if  he  was  injured  or 
killed  in  the  undertaking,  the  victim 
was  adjudged  guilty.  In  other  words 
it  was  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  ot 
God  to  show  who  was  telling  the 
truth. 

That  trial  by  ordeal  was  practiced 
by  the  Jews  in  early  times  it  is  but 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Numbers  where  it  is  recorded, 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  a  woman  ac- 
cused of  infidelity  was  required  to 
drink  the  "bitter  water  that  causeth 
the  curse"  as  a  test  of  her  innocence. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of 
ordeal  were  fire  ordeal  and  water  or- 
deal; the  former  being  confined  to 
persons  of  high  rank,  the  latter  to 
the  common  people  accused  of  minor 
offenses.  The  original  custom  in  the 
ordeal  by  fire  was  to  cause  the  ac- 
cused to  take  in  his  hand,  unhurt,  a 
piece  of  red  hot  iron,  or  to  walk 
blindfolded  and  barefooted  over  red 
hot  plowshares  laid  lengthwise  and 
at  irregular  distances.  If  he  escaped 
uninjured  he  was  found  not  guilty; 
otherwise  he  was  adjudged  guilty 
and  condemned. 

In  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  the 
accused  was  obliged  to  plunge  the 
bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  into  a  cal- 
dron of  boiling  water  if  it  was  a 
triple  ordeal,  otherwise  he  would  in- 
sert his  hand  only  as  far  as  the  wrist; 
if  he  escaped  unhurt  he  was  consid- 
ered innocent  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged.  There  was  also  an 
ordeal  by  cold  water  which  rested 
upon  the  belief  that  the  water  when 
sanctified  by  religious  rites  would  re- 
fuse to  receive  the  guilty,  while  the 


innocent  would  sink.  The  drowning 
of  a  victim  to  prove  his  innocence 
must  have  furnished  delightful  sport 
to  the  neighbors  who  gathered  to- 
gether on  a  holiday  set  apart  for  the 
occasion! 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  there  was 
a  trial  by  ordeal  in  which  the  accused 
was  given  a  piece  of  bread  or  cheese 
weighing  about  an  ounce  which  he 
was  required  to  swallow,  invoking 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  cause 
convulsions  or  strangulation  if  the 
man  was  guilty,  otherwise  that  it 
might  furnish  health  and  nourish- 
ment. 

TRIAL    BY   TORTURE 

Trial  by  torture  was  made  use  of 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  extort  confes- 
sion or  as  a  means  of  securing  evi- 
dence in  case  of  a  person  suspected 
of  heresy,  as  well  as  a  method  of 
punishment.  The  rack,  fire,  boots, 
red  hot  pincers,  scourge,  and  man- 
acles are  but  a  few  of  the  fiendish 
and  ingenious  contrivances  employed 
by  different  peoples  and  at  different 
times  in  administeringtorture.  This 
method  has  been  condemned  not 
only  on  humanitarian  grounds  but 
for  its  unreliabilty  in  discovering  the 
truth,  for  frequently  innocent  per- 
sons plead  guilty  or  wrongfully  ac- 
cused others  in  order  to  escape  the 
pains  inflicted.  The  last  recorded 
case  of  torture  in  England  was  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I  in  the  year  1640. 

If  reports  are  to  be  believed  trial 
by  torture  is  still  in  existence  in 
many  well  regulated  police  depart- 
ments of  some  enlightened  com- 
munities where  the  victim  is  admin- 
istered what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "third  degree"  in  order  to  induce 
a  confession  or  to  furnish  evidence 
for  his  further  prosecution.  This  is 
in  violation  of  the  established  prin- 
ciple that  no  one  should  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  against  himself. 

TRIAL    BY    BATTLE 

Another  method  of  trial  was  that 
by  battle,  sometimes  called  the 
"wager  of  battle"  or  single  combat. 
Victory  was  supposed  to  decide  the 
question  of  innocence.  In  its  earli- 
est stages  this  form  of  trial  was  per- 
mitted in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  but 
in  time  it  became  limited  to  disputes 
regarding  title  to  lands  and  to  felony 
cases  in  criminal  law.  This  form  of 
decision  between  right  and  wrong 
was  introduced  into  England  some 
ten  centuries  ago  by  William  the 
Conqueror  and  prevailed  for  over  six 
hundred  years.  Its  decline  was 
largely  due  to  the  superiority  of  or- 
dinary courts  of  law  and  was  gradu- 
ally superseded  by  trial  by  jury. 

Tradition  does  not  shed  much  light 
on  the  origin  of  a  trial  by  battle  or 
when  it  first  came  into  existence  or 
where  it  was  first  practiced.  We 
have  in  Holy  Writ  an  account  of  the 
memorable  battle  between  David   for 


the  people  of  Israel  and  Goliath  for 
the  Philistines  when  the  destiny  of  a 
nation  depended  on  the  outcome  of 
the  result.  Then,  too,  battle  has  al- 
ways been  the  law  among  the  lower 
animals.  The  modern  system  of 
dueling  was  in  many  respects  a  sur- 
vival of  the  ancient  method  of  a  trial 
by  combat. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  conducted 
according  to  fixed  and  settled  rules 
of  law,  as  much  so  as  any  other  trial 
by  judicial  procedure.  The  accused 
could  go  to  the  judge  for  his  justice 
or  he  could  fight  for  it  and  the  judge 
would  have  to  adjourn  court  and  go 
out  and  watch  the  fight.  The  winner 
thought  God  was  on  his  side  and  so 
it  was  considered  a  fight  by  God.  In 
case  of  infirm  persons  champions 
might  be  chosen  or  a  knight  might 
offer  his  service  to  protest  by  combat 
against  the  accusation. 

One  of  the  interesting  and 
historical  trials  by  battle,  recorded 
in  Nelson's  Trial  by  Combat,  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1455  between 
Thomas  Whithron  and  James  Fisher. 
Whithron  was  a  thief,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  time  he 
made  appeals  against  reputable  per- 
sons in  an  effort  to  save  his  life. 
Owing  to  his  superior  physical  abil- 
ity the  accused  persons  were  unable 
to  combat  against  him,  and  being 
unsuccessful  were  hanged.  En- 
couraged in  his  success  he  finally 
charged  the  crime  against  Fisher, 
and  this  is  where  he  made  the  mis- 
take of  his  life,  for  Fisher  gave  him 
fight.  "The  contestants  were  clad  in 
white  sheep  leather,  over  their  legs, 
head,  face,  hands,  and  bodies;  they 
fought  with  green  staves,  three  feet 
long  with  an  iron  ram's  horn  on  the 
end."  Early  in  the  fight  Fisher 
broke  his  weapon,  and  Whithron's 
being  taken  away  from  him,  they 
went  at  it  "tooth  and  nail."  Finally 
Fisher  got  his  thumb  and  fingers 
hooked  up  in  the  thief's  nose  and 
eyes  and  so  tortured  him  that  the 
latter  cried  "craven"  and  was  there- 
upon hanged. 

In  the  old  English  law  the  word 
craven  was  a  word  of  obloquy  and 
disgrace  on  the  uttering  of  which  by 
either  champion,  he  was  considered 
as  yielding  the  victory  to  his  oppon- 
ent, and  was  thereby  condemned  as 
a  recreant,  to  become  infamous  and 
not  be  accounted  a  free  and  lawful 
man.  He  was  supposed  by  the  court 
to  be  proved  foresworn. 

The  last  case  of  trial  by  combat  in 
England  was  that  of  Ashford  vs. 
Thornton  in  the  year  1818.  In  this 
case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sol- 
emnly decided  that  the  defendant 
was  entitled  "to  his  lawful  mode  of 
trial"  the  chief  justice,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  saying:  "The  general  law 
of  the  land  is  in  favor  of  the  wager  of 
battle,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  20. ) 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CHICAGO 

(Continued  from  page  21 .) 
VII. 
la)    How  does  cost   accounting  differ   from 
bookkeeping? 

(b)  How  are  cost  records  usually  kept? 

(c)  How  may  these  records  be  used  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  business? 

(dl  Hive  what  you  consider  a  scientific  sys- 
tem of  diffusing  or  distributing  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

VIII. 
In  a  bookkeeping  class  consisting  of  thirty 
pupils,  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
class  room,  would  you  keep  all  members  of  the 
class  together  or  would  you  permit  each  pupil 
to  proceed  with  the  work  as  rapidly  as  hie  abili- 
ity  would  warrant?  Give  reasons  for  reply. 
IX. 

First-year  high  school  pupils  are  conceded  to 
be  immature  and  inaccurate.  What  would  be 
your  plan  of  keeping  a  check  upon  their  work 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  possible  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  neatness  and  accuracy? 
X. 

(a)  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  proper 
appointment  of  time  between  the  recitation  and 
practice  work? 

lb)  How  may  bookkeeping  best  be  taught 
with  a  view  of  developing  the  reasoning  powers 
of  the  pupil? 

(c)  Copying  is  often  resorted  to  by  dishonest 
and  backward  pupils.  How  would  you  detect 
this  and  break  up  the  practice? 

Accounting— High  School — Major. 

Practice  paper.    Time:  Two  Hours. 

Note— Penmanship  and  form  will  be  regard- 
ed as  important  factors  in  determining  the  qual- 
ifications of  applicants. 

Note— The  numbering  of  question  and  an- 
swer must  agree. 

(a)  Write  up  and  close,  with  two  inventories, 
a  general  expense  account  into  which  at  least 
three  other  accounts  have  been  closed. 

Furnish  your  own  data  for  this  exercise. 

(b)  Explain  each  item  in  the  account. 

II. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  handling  a  mer- 
chandise account  was  this:  The  account  was 
debited  with  the  original  inventory  and  the 
subsequent  purchases.  It  was  credited  with  the 
sales.  Criticise  this  method  of  handling  the  ac- 
count and  outline  abetter  one.  Illustrate  by 
means  of  ledger  forms. 

HI. 

Furnish  your  own  data  and  work  out  a  ship- 
ment'account  and  the  corresponding  consign- 
ment account  of  the  commission  merchant. 
IV. 

A,  B  and  C  are  partners  in  a  general  mer- 
chandise business.  Their  assets  are  as  follows: 
Cash,  $5,440.86;  merchandise.  $20,000;  real  es- 
tate, $6,000;  fixtures,  82,000;  accounts  receiv- 
able, $1,000.  The  balance  sheet  shows  that  A's 
interest  is  $12,B60. 2K;  B's,  $10,460.95;  C's 
$11,428  03.  They  have  decided  to  incorporate 
the  business  for  $50,000  00,  each  taking 
810,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  new  enterprise 
and  withdrawing  the  balance  of  his  interest  in 
cash.  D,  E,  F  and  G  have  subscribed  for  the  re- 
maining $20,000.00  of  stock,  each  agreeing  to 
take  85,000  worth,  and  to  pay  for  it  in  cash. 
Make  the  entries  required  for  closing  up  the 
partnership  books,  and  the  opening  entries  for 
the  corporation. 

V. 

Make  out  a  balance  sheet  from  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by    the  following    trial    balance 
and  statement  of  conditions: 
J.  W.  Brown,  Partner-. .$     100.00    8    5,089.28 

E.  B   Smith,  Partner 150.00         5,728  59 

Merchandise. ... 21,568  92        1U.668  39 

Expense 569.81  15.25 

Fixtures 750.00 

Notes  Receivable 885.90  315.28 

Interest 28.65  48.50 

Notes  Payable 100  00  450.00 

Accounts  Payable 530  00 

Accounts   Receivable  .      1.851.62 
United  States  Bonds  2,000.00 

S'pm't  to  D.A.Ford  &Co.     875.00  950  00 

Real  Estate 850.00 

Ca9h 3,585.39 


Inventories— Merchandise,  $6,289.38;  ex- 
pense debit  inventory,  $75.60;  credit  inven- 
tory, 811  59;  credit  inventory,  815.82;  United 
States  Bonds,  $2,050.75;  real  estate,  $900. 

A  reduction  of  2%  is  to  be  allowed  on  accounts 
receivable  on  account  of  bad  debts.  The  part- 
ners are  to  share  equally  in  the  gains 

Mathematics— High     School— Limited. 

Time:  Ninety  Minutes. 

Answerany  five  questions. 

The  numbering  of  question  and  answer  must 
agree. 

I. 

A  cube  measures  12  inches  on  each  edge. 

A  sphere  has  a  diameter  of  12  inches;  how  do 
their  volumes  compare? 


Notice  of  Changes  Which  Have  Come 

to  The  Attention  of  The  Specialists' 

Educational  Bureau. 


What  per  cent  will  you  receive  upon  an  in- 
vestment in  stock  purchased  at  130M  through  a 
broker  at  %%,  if  the  annual  dividend  is  6%? 


Find  the  cost  of  a  draft  on  London  for  380 
pounds  10  shillings  6  pence  sterling,  exchange 
being  $4.86  5-8. 

IV. 

Find  the  interest  upon  812,480  for  3  years  5 
months  and  12  days  at  7%. 

V. 

Write  a  non-negotiable  note  for  81200  due  in 
2  years  from  date  at  5%  and  find  the  amount 
due  at  date. 

VI. 

The  joists  of  a  floor  of  a  factory  intended  for 
machinery  are  of  ash,  4  in.  wide,  6  in. deep,  and 
9  ft.  between  the  end  supports;  what  is  the 
greatest  weight  of  machinery  that  can  be  sup- 
ported safely  by  10  such  joists?  The  "con- 
stant" or  bieaking  weight  of  ash  in  tons  =.325. 
Give  your  answer  in  tons. 

VII. 

A  differential  pulley  block  contains  a  pulley 
the  larger  groove  of  which  is  g^iin.  indiameter, 
and  the  smaller  groove  of  which  is  9%  in.  in  di- 
ameter. What  power  will  support  a  weight  of 
6240  lbs.? 

VIII 

A  packing  box  manufacturer  gives  an  esti- 
mate of  $424.20  for  300  boxes  made  of  inch 
lumber,  each  box  being  2%  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  3  ft. 
The  boxes  cost  20  cents  each  to  make,  and  the 
lumber  is  worth  818  per  M.  Allowing  $6^00  for 
incidental  expenses,  what  is  his  profit  on  the 
job.    Reckon  full  surface  measure. 

IX. 

A  wire  may  be  so  bent  as  to  enclose  a  square 
whose  area  is  121  sq.  in.  If  the  same  wire  were 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  circle,  what  would  its 
radius  be? 
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Mrs.  Ella  Holbrook 
announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Lillian 
to 
Mr.  A.R.Reelhorn 
on  Thursday,  August  the  nineteenth 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
At  Home 
after  September  sixth 
LaJunta,  Colorado 


Miss  Amelia  K.  Lehman,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  be  the  new  teacher  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Duquesne,  Pa„  High  School 
while  Mr.  A.  H.  Quinette  will  continue  as  head 
of  the  department  and  Miss  Laura  Shallen- 
bergerwill  remain  as  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  grades. 


C.  S.  Springer  of  Henager's  Business  Col- 
lege, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition in  the  Commercial  Department,  Salt  Lake 
City  High  School. 

Charles  Schimel,  Tisch  Mills,  Wisconsin,  will 
head  the  commercial  department  in  the  Fond 
du  Lac  High  School,  Fond  du  Lac,   Wisconsin. 

W.  J.  McDonald,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  i9 
the  new  Principal  of  the  Business  Department, 
Albuquerque  Business  College,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

G.  Walter  Puffer,  of  Clinton,  Wisconsin,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Peoria,  Illinois. 

Robert  E.  Zimmerman,  of  Minersville,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  High  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

L.  I.  Day,  of  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  in  the  commercial  department, 
Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dakota. 

John  H.  Moore,  Vernon  Center,  Minnesota, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher 
in  the  High  School,  Davenport.  Iowa. 

Miss  Essie  Neal,  of  Chicago,  is  the  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School,  Mendota, 
Illinois. 

C.  E.  Davey,  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  commercial  depatment 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Miss  Etta  Stevens,  of  Neosho,  Missouri,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  instructor  of  slenotypy 
and  stenography  in  theTulsa  Business  College, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

W.R.  Bartmess,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment, Wilson's  Modern  Business  College, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

C.  D.  King,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Idaho  Technical 
Institute,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Benjamin  T.  Poxson,  of  Munith,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  commercial 
department  and  director  of  athletics  in  the  High 
School,  Alamosa,  Colorado. 

E.  W.  Barrington,  Bowling  Green.  Ken- 
tucky, is  director  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, High  School,  Rushville,  Indiana. 

A.R.Reelhorn,  of  North  Manchester,  Indi- 
ana, accepted  a  position  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment, High  School,  La  Junta,  Colorado. 

Miss  Lottie  Savage,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Page,  of  Lawhon,  Louisiana,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  shorthand  department, 
Vocational  Grammar  and  High  School,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

W.R.  Hassard,  of  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  is 
head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  High 
School,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Miss  Bertha  Koch,  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  Palestine,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frank  Pauly,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  commercial  department 
High  School,  Ramona,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  John  L.  Davenport,  formerly  with  the 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, High  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

E.  W.Doranof  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  High 
School. 

Miss  Fay  Stayner,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  High  School,  Boze- 
man,  Montana. 
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The  Lima,  Ohio,  Business  College  is  a  pros- 
perous Institution  not  wirlely  known  outside  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  because  it  dedicates  its  efforts 
to  giving:  the  best  possible  instruction  to  those 
who  come  to  it  trom  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory.  This  school  has  been  established  for 
many  years  and  is  known  for  its  thoroughness 
and  excellence  of  instruction.  The  catalog  be- 
fore us  is  of  excellent  quality,  appropriately  il- 
lustrated and  splendidly  written.  The  illustra- 
tions show  a  modernly  equipped  Institution,  as 
well  as  a  large  attendance. 

"You  Can  Win— Will  You?"  is  the  title  of  a 
gray-covered,  large  size  catalog  issued  by  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  Knoxvitle,  Tenn.,  Busi- 
ness College,  Hu  Woodward,  President.  It  is 
printed  on  high  grade  paper,  with  half-toned 
illustrations  of  school  room  equipment.  The 
text  indicates  a  progressive  school. 

"Sales  Helps"  is  the  title  of  a  catalog  of  stock 
pamphlets  for  advertising  purposes  recently 
issued  by  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons.  It  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  extensive  specialized  stock  ad- 
vertising we  have  seen.  Schools  teaching 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  would  certainly  find 
this  material  exceptionally  valuable  in  stimula- 
ting attendance.  They  offer  booklets  large  and 
small,  f  >rm  letters,  posters,  etc.,  printed  in  col- 
ors, orange  predominating. 

Tampa,  Fla  ,  Business  College,  L.  M.  Hatton, 
President,  publishes  a  brown-covered,  buff- 
colored  catalog  of  excellent  quality  and  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  bespeaking  both  progress  and 
prosperity  for  that  Institution. 

"The  Iron  City"  is  the  title  of  an  attractively 
covered  catalog  issued  in  the  interests  of  the 
Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Although 
founded  in  1855.  the  material  bespeaks  an  up- 
to  date  Institution,  well-equirped  and  ap- 
pointed for  instruction  and  business.  The  side 
headings  are  small,  printed  in  orange  color 
with  ample  white  space  surrounding,  adding 
alike  to  attractiveness  and  ease  of  reading. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following:  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State  Normal 
School;  Westchester  Commercial  School,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Rowe  Business  College, 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  Eicker's  School  of  Com 
merce,  Marion,  Ohio;  Byrne  Publishing  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas;  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company, 
Baltimore,  Mil.;  Drake  College.  Newark.  N.J.; 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  D.  C.  Mcintosh  Publishing  Co.,  Dover. 
N.  H.;  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Tren- 
ton. N.J. ;  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Business  Uni- 
versity. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following;  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Business 
College;  The  Ellsworth  Co.,  Mont  Vale,  N.  J.; 
Byrne  Publishing  Co..  Dallas.  Texas;  Hunt's 
Business  College.  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

The  Enid  Okla.,  Business  College  is  repre- 
sented before  us  by  a  well-printed  catalog,  in- 
dicating a  prosperous  and  progressive  school. 
Mr.  P.  G.  Simon  is  Principal  of  the  commercial 
department  and  the  penman  of  the  institution. 

The  Huntsinger  Business  School,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  published  an  attractive  booklet 
showing  the  improvement  in  penmanship  by 
pupils  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  of 
writing,  Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson.  Miss  Hudson 
is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  skillful 
teachers  of  writing  in  our  profession.  The  boy 
or  girl  who  does  not  respond  to  her  inspiration 
is  indeed  unresponsive,  uninterested,  and  unfit 
for  good  writing. 

The  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Business  College, 
James  T.  Austin,  proprietor,  issues  a  catalog  of 
good  quality,  indicating  a  school  that  is  do- 
ing good,  thorough  work. 

The  Georgia  Normal  College  Bulletin, 
Douglas,  Ga.,  W.  A.  Little  and  A.  A.  Kuhl, 
Principals,  recently  issued  a  catalog  consider- 
ably above  the  average  in  excellence,  showing 
both  progress  and  prosperity.  In  it  are  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  penmanship  of  exceptional 
excellence,  which  gives  us  an  occasion  to  state 
that  which    we  have  known  for  many   years, 


which  is  that  Mr.  Kuhl  is  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers of  writing  in  our  profession.  He  not  only 
writes  a  good  hand  himself,  but  he  inspires  a 
lage  number  of  pupils  to  write  well  themselves, 
by  the  enthusiastic  and  efficient  instruction  that 
he  gives.  This  Institution  is  making  gratifying 
and  substantial  strides  in  the  educational  work 
of  Georgia  and  the  South. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  D. 
L.  M .  Raker,  Proprietor,  occupied  an  entire  ad- 
vertising page  in  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Tele- 
graph on  August  13th.  We  wish  the  Institu- 
tion the  prosperity  its  enterprise  and  efficiency 
merits. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Gaver,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 
'  will  supervise  writing  and  drawing  in  the  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  schools.  Miss  Gaver  is  an  efficient, 
enthusiastic  supervisor  with  fine  personality, 
whose  services  will  be  appreciated  in  Lancaster, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  finest  little  cities  in 
Ohio.  We  know  she  will  find  in  Supt.  Layton 
the  inspiration,  leadership  and  support  that  all 
supervisors  should  have. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Dorney,  President  of  the  American 
Commercial  School,  Allentown.  Pa.,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  four-column  write  up  in  the  Allen- 
town  Morning  Call,  Monday,  Aug.  16th,  in 
which  his  work  in  that  school  and  worth  as  the 
citizens  in  that  community  is  fairly  well  set 
forth.  Few  men  in  our  profession  have 
achieved  as  much  locally,  nationally  and  pro- 
fessionally as  Mr.  Dorney,  for  he  stands  well 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  because  his  constant 
endeavor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the 
best  possible  in  commercial  training. 

G.  E.  VanBuskirk,  the  skillful  engrosser  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  favored  us  with  quite  a 
number  of  reproductions  of  fine  work.  While 
Mr.  VanBuskirk  is  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  he  is  turning  out  some  very 
high  class  work. 

Mr.  Frank  Walters,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in 
Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.  R.  Roggy,  of  Princeton,  Illinois,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Central  High 
School,  East  Grand  Forks,  Minnesota. 

L.  O.  Youse,  of  Byrant,  Indiana,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Township  High 
School,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

Miss  Dora  M.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  assistant  in  the  commercial 
department  High  School,  Sheboygan,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Hans  Flo.  formerly  of  Albany  College.  Al- 
bany, Oregon,  has  accepted  a  position  as  head 
of  the  commercial  department,  Pocatello  High 
School,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

F.  J.  Meier,  of  Areola,  Texas,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  head  of  thecommercial  department, 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

W.  E.  Black,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  High  School,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

A  good  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  Mary  L.  Champion,  penman  in  the  Capi- 
tal City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Miss  Champion  writes  a  very  strong  business 
hand  and  is  also  fine  in  ornamental  penman- 
ship, which  is  one  reason  why  good  results  are 
secured  from  the  students. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Whitewater.  Wis., 
is  about  to  establish  a  four-year  high  school 
commercial  course  so  that  the  seniors  in  the 
Normal  may  get  experience  in  practical  teach- 
ing in  their  model  school  before  completing 


The  Jerseyites  Organize 

On  December  5th,  a  number  of  principles 
of  business  colleges  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  met  at  the  Newark  Business 
College  and  organized  the  New  Jersey 
Business  School  Managers'  Association. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  the  advance- 
ment of  business  education,  and  as  one  of 
the  teachers  remarked,  "Co-operation,  rather 
than  stone  throwing."  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be,  and  we  wish  the  new  organization  the  suc- 
cess it  and  the  cause  deserve. 

Congressman  John  J.  Eagan,  president  of 
the  Eagan  schools,  outlined  the  purpose 
of  the  association.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Charles  A.  LeMaster, 
of  the  LeMaster  Institute,  Orange;  Vice 
President,  John  Kugler,  Jr.,  Coleman's 
School.  Newark;  Secretary,  D.  W.  Frazier, 
Drake  School,  Passaic;  Treasurer,  L.  M. 
Arbaugh,  Passaic.  Executive  Committee: 
Frank  B.  Moore,  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart 
School,  Trenton;  E.  E.  Ferris,  Eagan  School, 
Hoboken;  F.  O.  Hopkins,  Dover  Business  Col- 
lege, Dover;  I.  L.  Calvert,  Newark  Business 
College,  Newark;  L.  S.  Stevens,  Spencer  Busi- 
ness College,  Jersey  City. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  in  the  LeMaster  Institute  Orange,  in  Feb- 
ruary. 


From  a  daily  paper  of  Holyoke.  Mass..  we 
note  a  complimentary  report  of  the  School 
Committee  concerning  the  splendid  work  done 
in  the  commercial  department  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Clement.  The  department 
has  an  attendance  of  350  pupils,  which  is  surely 
a  splendid  showing  for  a  city  the  size  of 
Holyoke, 


NEWS  NOTES 

I.  E.  Fish,  recently  of  Wood's  Business 
School,  New  York  City,  has  been  elected  to  a 
commercial  teaching  position  in  the  Moran 
Business  School,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Jones,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  follows 
Mr.  John  H.  Annis,  who  goes  from  the  Wester- 
ly, R.  I.,  High  School,  to  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
High  School  of  Commerce. 

C.  C.  Martin,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Business  College. 

A.  O.  Woolard,  of  Stillwater,  Okla.,  will  teach 
during  the  coming  year  in  the  Clarkston, 
Wash.,  High  School. 

Ella  Starr,  a  graduate  of  Shurtleff  College  will 
be  employed  as  teacher  of  stenography  during 
the  coming  year  in  the  Huron,  S.  D.,  College. 

Thenice  Powers,  recently  a  graduate  of  Bay 
Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  to  be  with 
the  Maiden  Commercial  School,  Maiden, 
Mass.,  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  W.  Wilhoyte,  formerly  with  the  Al- 
buquerque, N.  M.,  Business  College,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Ralston  High  School 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Garland  Smith,  of  VanBuren,  Ind.,  is  to  be  a 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Shelton,  Conn.,  High 
School,  next  season. 

John  R.  Bell,  of  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  is  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  Commerce  in  the  Weston, 
W.Va.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stuckenbruck,  of  Westminster 
College.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  White,  of  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Avis  Johnson,  of  Mauston,  Wis.,  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

G.  Soreng,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  has  been  elected 
to  a  commercial  teaching  position  in  the  Pa- 
cific Lutheran  Academy,  Parkland,  Wash. 

Agnes  T.  Dubuc,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  will 
follow  Miss  Margaret  Little  in  the  Lewiston. 
Maine.  High  School,  Miss  Little  having  secured 
a  position  in  one  of  the  Boston  High  Schools. 

Lucy  Townley,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  J. 
M.  Perry,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  been  en- 
gaged as  teachers  for  this  coming  year  in  the 
Stillman  Business  College,  Danbury,  Conn. 

C.  H.  Blaisdell,  formerly  with  the  Haverhill, 
Business  College,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  now 
with  Child's  Business  College,  Providence,  R. 
I. 

C.  H.  Howieson,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Globe  Business  College,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 
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H.  F.  Robey  is  headman  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  LeMaster  Institute  of  Orange, 
N.  J.  This  means  a  good  man  in  a  good 
school. 

W.  P.  Garrett,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  had  full  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, Davis-Wagner  Business  College,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  now  has  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Aside  from  his  ability  as  a  com- 
mercial teacher,  Mr.  (jarrett  is  a  fine  penman, 
doing  equally  well  at  both  business  and  orna- 
mental writing.  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 
number  of  specimens  from  his  pen. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gannan,  of  Garick,  Fa.,  is  the 
new  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Public  Schools,  succeeding  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte B.  Neff. 

R.  B.  Stewart,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  the  new 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Houghton,  Mich., 
schools.  Mr.  Stewart  is  an  enthusiastic,  well- 
qualified,  likable  fellow  who  will  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  writing  in  Houghton. 

I.C.  Fisher,  of  Howell,  Mich.,  is  the  new  su- 
pervisor of  writing  in  the  Glassport,  Pa..  Public 
Schools,  teaching  Mathematics  in  the  High 
School  in  the  afternoon  and  supervising  writing 
in  the  forenoon  in  the  grades.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a 
splendidly  equipped  young  man  for  the  service 
he  has  been  employed  to  render. 

Miss  Marjorie  Baum,  of  Johnston,  N.  Y.,  a 
recent  student  of  the  Zanerian,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  penmanship  and  commercial 
subjects  in  the  Hope  Farm  School  of  Burbank. 
N.  Y.  Miss  Baum  is  a  very  fine  penman  as  well 
as  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  we  predict  for 
her  succees. 

A.  J.  Gmeiner,  formerly  of  Huntsinger's  Bus- 
iness College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  I.  H.  Yohe, 
formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  opened  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commercial  Institute  in  Holyoke,  on 
September  1st.  We  know  Mr.  Yohe  personally 
and  we  have  had  dealings  with  Mr.  Gmeiner  for 
a  good  many  years.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  gentlemen  are  well  qualified 
to  make  a  success  of  the  new  institution. 

J.  M.  Stahlman.of  Ringgold,  Pa.,  and  a  re- 
cent Zanerian,  is  now  one  of  the  new  teachers 
of  the  Ellsworth  Business  College,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Stahlman  is  a  mighty  fine  fellow,  a 
tine  penman,  and  a  cartoonist  by  nature. 

G.  T.  Churchill,  formerly  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  recently  purchased  the  Chicago  Heights 
Business  College,  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  and 
reports  that  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
excellent.  Mr.  Churchill  is  well  known  among 
the  commercial  teaching  fraternity,  having  been 
established  in  Grand  Rapids  for  a  good  many 
years. 

The  Peirce  School  of  Philadelphia,  on  Aug. 
25th,  celebrated  its  50th  Anniversary  in  the 
form  of  a  Housewarming  in  its  new  building. 
Few  commercial  school  institutions  in  America 
equal  the  record  of  years  and  service  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

On  August  16th  the  Vallejo,  Calif.,  Business 
College  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms,  C.  S.  Jackson,  of 
Aberdeen,  Wash  ,  being  the  prime  mover  and 
proprietor. 

A  very  excellent  arrangement  has  been  ef- 
fected in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  between  the  High 
School  and  the  Lincoln  Business  College, 
whereby  the  pupils  of  the  commercial  course 
in  the  High  School  will  receive  three  years  of 
instruction,  to  be  followed  by  one  year  in  the 
Lincoln  Business  College,  where  tuition  will 
be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  those 
who  take  that  work.  The  fourth  year's  work 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  post  graduate 
course,  as  well  as  a  stepping  stone  to  real  busi- 
ness, 


On  Aug.  2nd,  1915,  A.  E.  Hughes,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  purchased  E.  G.  Jones'  interest  in 
the  Cambria  Business  College.  Mr.  Jones  will 
remain  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dept.  This  school  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  past,  and  we  hope  that  it  has  a 
still  better  future. 

C.  W.  Gay,  a  good  friend  and  supporter  of 
The  Business  Educator,  recently  took 
charge  of  the  State  Business  College,  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.  Mr.  Gay  was  formerly  located  with 
the  Warren,  Ohio,  Business  College.  Success 
to  him  in  his  new  field. 

C  C.  Jones,  who  has  been  director  of  com- 
mercial work  and  writing  in  the  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
High  School,  is  now  connected  with  the  Con- 
necticut State-Normal  Training  School  at  Wil- 
limantic.  This  means  a  mighty  fine  man  in  a 
most  excellent  Institution,  and  we  bespeak  for 
him  an  enviable  success  in  the  East.  He  has 
rendered  exceptionally  efficient  service  in 
Dunkirk  and  leaves  that  city  regretfully  on  his 
own  part  and  on  the  part  of  his  patrons. 

T.  Courtney,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  closed  his  six 
weeks  of  instruction  in  penmanship  the  last  of 
July  in  the  University  of  California  at  Berkley. 
He  had  over  two  hundred  teachers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  taking  instruction  from 
him.  He  had  been  engaged  for  two  classes  in 
penmanship,  but  the  demand  was  so  strong  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  organize  five  classes. 
It  was  a  unique  situation  to  see  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  Universities  giving  work  in  pen- 
manship. Both  the  University  and  Mr.  Court- 
ney are  to  be  congatulated  for  thus  having 
joined  hands  in  the  furtherment  of  better 
writing  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

"The  Journal  of  Commerce,"  Philadelphia, 
May  1,  1015,  contains  nearly  a  column  devoted 
to  the  highly  specialized  Copper  Plate  Engros- 
sing Script  artist,  Charton  V.  Howe,  whom 
many  of  our  readers  recognize  as  America's 
leading  expert  in  the  imitation  of  copper  plate 
engraving.  Howe  deserves  the  prosperity  and 
the  success  he  is  achieving. 

Prof  S.  D.  Van  Benthuysen,  who  has  been 
dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota, 
goes  to  South  Dakota  State  College,  Brook 
ings.  South  Dakota,  to  become  Professo 
of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology  and  Lee 
turer  in  Extension  of  that  institution.  Prof 
Van  Benthuysen,  popularly  known  as  "Profes 
sor  Van",  has  been  at  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer 
sityfor  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
raised  the  work  in  commerce  to  a  high  stand- 
ard. Prof.  F.  J.  Meier,  formerly  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, is  the  new  head  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce at  Dakota  Wesleyan  University. 

The  Boothe  Business  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
opened  for  business  in  its  own  building  on 
July  12th.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  820,000  and  has  been  especially  designed 
and  appointed  for  commercial  school  instruc- 
tion. The  proprietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Booth,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
they  have  made  of  their  Institution,  which  was 
opened  five  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar class  rooms,  there  is  a  girls' dormitory  and 
living  quarters  for  the  occommodation  for  out- 
of-town  young  ladies,  as  well  as  for  the  proprie- 
tors. The  boys' dormitory  is  located  across  the 
street  from  the  school.  In  the  basement,  Mr. 
Booth  has  installed  a  school  restaurant  where  a 
three  cent  bill  of  fare  is  served  daily,  open  only 
to  the  students  of  the  school.  The  building  is 
furnished  throughout  in  oak  and  lighted  by 
modern  means. 

Alfred  George,  in  renewing  his  subscription 
to  The  Business  Educator,  states  that  he 
expects  to  remain  in  Venice,  Calif.,  as  head  of 
the  Com.  Dept.  This  makes  his  third  year  as 
head  of  this  department.  He  will  be  assisted 
this  year  by  Miss  Bernice  Wood. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chamberlin  of  Gays,  111.,  is  now 
teaching  commercial  subjects  in  the  High 
School  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  supervis- 
ing writing  in  the  grades.  Mr.  A.  J.  Becker, 
former  supervisor  of  writing  and  principal  of 


the  Commercial  department  asked  for  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  and  as  a  consequence  his  able 
lieutenant,  Mr.  E.  E.  Black,  was  promoted  to 
the  principalship  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Reneau,  Monroe,  is  one  of  the  new 
commercial  teachers  in  Milwaukee,  in  the 
Washington  High  School.  Mr.  Reneau  is  a 
fine  man  and  will  find  in  Milwaukee  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  service  and  appreciation. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Mr.  C.  L.  Anderson,  Alces- 
ter,  S.  Dak.,  sent  us  some  cards  displaying 
more  than  ordinary  skill  in  penmanship  and 
card  carving. 

Mr.  L.  E.  McDonough,  of  Clyde,  Kans.,  and 
recently  in  the  Zanerian,  is  the  penman  in  the 
York,  Nebr.,  Business  College  and  Normal 
School.  Mr.  McDonough  is  a  skillful  penman 
and  successful  teacher  whose  influence  will  be 
wholesome  in  his  line  of  work.  We  wish  him 
the  success  he  deserves. 

The  teacher's  classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
which  were  conducted  last  year  at  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Teachers  and  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers  to  obtain  qualified 
teachers  of  the  system  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  have  been  discontinued  as  free  courses. 
The  work  begun  by  these  classes  will  be  con- 
tinued on  a  larger  and  permanent  scale  by  Co- 
lumbia University,  Adelphia  College,  and  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce.  Ac- 
counts and  Finance,  where  professional  courses 
in  Gregg  Shorthand  will  be  offered  in  the  day 
and  evening  sessions,  and  proper  credit  given 
for  the  subjects  covered. 

Mr.  H.  F.  King,  of  South  Scituate,  R.  I.,  is 
one  of  the  new  commercial  teachers  in  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Theo.  D.  Krum,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  will 
have  charge  of  the  new  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  High  School,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

T.  V.  Fetters,  formerly  of  the  Hurlock,  Md„ 
High  School  will  be  located  at  Westrield, 
Mass.,  during  the  coming  year.  We  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  new  location. 

Huntsinger  Business  School,  is  the  title  of  a 
buff  colored  and  covered  catalogue  issued  in 
the  interests  of  that  Institution  now  under  the 
direction  of  C.  E.  Hudson,  President  and  Treas- 
urer. In  it  we  see  the  familiar  face  of  our  for- 
mer pupil,  Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson,  a  sister  of  the 
President,  and  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 
We  note  also  that  the  school  under  the  new 
management  is  located  in  a  new  building. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  advertising  re- 
cently received,  came  from  the  LeMaster  Insti- 
tute, Orange,  N.  J.,C.  A. LeMaster,  Pres.  It  is 
a  booklet  of  32  pages,  containing  specimens  of 
penmanship  by  pupils  before  and  after  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  that  Institute,  at  the  hands  of 
the  exceptionally  efficient  instruction  of  Miss 
Nina  P.  Hudson.  This  little  document  alone 
will  help  many  young  people  to  decide  which 
school  to  attend.  The  penmanship  is  especial- 
ly neat  and  good  in  form  and  rapid. 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College,  Sa- 
lina,  Kans.,  L.  L.  Tucker,  President,  recently 
published  a  catalog  number  of  their  journal,  in- 
dicating a  prosperous  school.  The  text  is  en- 
thusiastic and  the  printing  good.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Swiercinsky  is  the  penman  in  charge,  and  a 
mighty  fine  fellow  is  he. 

The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Stillwater,  issues  a  catalog  of  180 
pages,  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  that  institution.  The  department 
of  business  training  iB  in  charge  of  S.  C.  Bed- 
inger,  and  as  the  names  of  A.  C.  Doering  and 
H.  T.  Hill.  The  outlines  presented  of  the 
course  of  study  indicate  a  progressive  and  prac- 
tical course. 

The  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  Schools  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  are  issuing  a  series  of  booklets  quite 
out  of  the  common  run.  One  of  the  latest  is  en- 
titled "A  School  Where  Students  are  Happy, 
Contented,  Learning  to  Become  Efficient." 
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Mixed  Ore  From  Italy 

A  white  sea  of  fog  envelopes  the  lower 
bay.  It  had  drifted  down  suddenly,  and  every- 
where through  the  tleecy  clouds  could  be  heard 
the  jingling  of  bells,  and  the  hoarse  toot  of  si- 
rens, as  steamers  and  ferry-boats  cautiously 
felt  their  way  through  the  dangerous  envelope. 

The  great  steamer,  Italia,  from  Palermo,  was 
nosing  her  way  cautiously  up  through  the  Am- 
brose Channel,  her  greal  siren  at  intervals  send- 
ing out  its  warning  peal,  to  clear  the  .way.  The 
health  officers  had  boarded  the  great  liner  at 
Fire  Island,  given  her  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and 
now  she  was  coming  up  through  the  great 
blanket  of  fog  to  make  her  landing.  The  lower 
deck  swarmed  with  a  seething  mass  of  human- 
ity. Eight  hundred  immigrants,  in  every  pictur- 
esque color  of  Italian  costume,  swarmed  out 
through  the  steerage,  and  were  gazing  eagerly 
through  the  cloud-bank,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  land  of  liberty,  the  land  of  gold,  the  land  of 
wealth,  of  which  they  had  been  told  so  much  in 
sunny,  but  poverty-stricken  Italy. 

And  now,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fallen  on  the 
harbor,  there  came  a  whip,  of  the  North  Wind, 
whopping  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
sweeping  the  fog  aside  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  The  eager  immigrants  saw  before  them 
the  frowning  guns  of  the  grim  fortress  at  Gov- 
ernor's  Island.  Just  to  the  left,  her  great  torch 
held  high  in  the  air,  rose  the  statue  of  Liberty 
from  Bedloe's  Island.  A  hundred  feet  in  air, 
the  great  statue  of  Bartholdi  raised  her 
giant  torch,  a  beacon  of  light  for  the  op- 
pressed of  all  the  world,  and  straight  ahead 
rose  the  towering  skyline  of  the  great 
Metropolis  of  New  York.  And  keenly  watch- 
ing were  the  eyes  of  two  boys  of  sixteen,  who 
far  out  at  the  uttermost  point  of  the  lower  deck, 
strained  eager  gaze  upon  the  opening 
panorama. 

THE  TWO  COUSINS 

Guiseppe  Santiera  and  Matteo  Falconi  were 
cousins,  and  both  were  coming,  to  the  new  land 
of  America. 

Widely  different  had  been  the  rearing  of  these 
two  boys.  Marco  Santiera,  the  father  of 
Guiseppe,  had  been  a  vineyard  worker  in  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  and  in  early  life,  had  married 
one  of  the  voung  girls  of  his  own  class.  His 
wife,  was  beautiful,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the 
young  women  of  Sicily.  In  youth,  Jacinta,  the 
wife  of  Marco,  had  been  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
it  did  not  take  long  to  attract  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  wealthier  young  men  of  the  town. 
She  repelled  him  and  the  two  men  met.  There 
was  an  interchange  of  words,  and  then  a  swift 
blow  from  the  ever  ready  stiletto  and  Marco 
Santiera  fled  to  the  mountains,  a  hunted  outlaw, 
with  a  price  on  his  head.  Jacinta  followed,  and 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Sicilian  Mountains, 
Guiseppe  Santiera  was  born;  and  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  life  was  spent  half  in  hiding,  half  in 
gay  campaigning  with  a  formidable  band  of 
Sicilian  brigands,  of  which  his  father  Marco 
Santiera  was  the  chief.  For  years  they  levied 
rich  tribute  from  the  vineyard  owners  and  the 
merchants  and  cattlemen  of  the  plains,  and  the 
boy  became  quick,  and  strong  and  resourceful. 
Brave  to  recklessness,  he  had  heard  the  whirr 
of  bullets,  and  the  clash  of  steel,  and  had  seen 
the  red  blood  flow  in  many  a  sharp  contest  be- 
tween the  bandits  and  Carabineers.  His  eye 
was  as  keen  as  the  eye  of  the  mountain-eagle, 
and  he  was  strong  and  quick  of  foot,  and  agile 
as  a  wild-cat. 

Down  on  the  plain,  far  below  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  the  brigands  lay  hidden,  was 
the  thriving  city  of  Palermo,  where  dwelt  the 
banker,  Tomasso  Falconi,  father  of  the    boy, 


Matteo,  and  brother. in-law  of  Marco  Santiera, 
whose  sister  he  had  married.  A  smooth,  suave, 
man  was  Tomasso  Falconi.  He  had  the  confi- 
dence of  all,  and  many  liras  went  into  the  vaults 
of  Tomasso  Falconi,  banker  of  the  fair  city,  of 
Palermo.  Respected,  well-dressed,  popular 
and  pleasant  was  Tomasso  Falconi.  But  there 
was  another  side  to  Tomasso,  and  it  was  invari- 
ably through  his  banking  house  that  the  ransom 
of  wealthy  tourists  were  paid.  Tourists  who 
had  been  induced  to  make  a  picturesque,  but 
rather  tiresome  trip  through  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  they  enjoyed  the  view  of  the  blue 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  partook  of  rough  fare,  slept  in 
caves  and  dense  thickets,  and  parted  with  a 
goodly  share  of  wealth  before  they  went  back 
to  the  lowlands,  wiser,  if  poorer  in  experience. 
It  was  at  the  bank  of  Tomasso  Falconi,  that  the 
money  was  invariably  left  by  the  friends  of 
these  tourists.  It  was  through  Tomasso  Falconi 
that  the  vineyard  owners  paid  tribute  to  be  left 
alone  by  the  brigands  of  the  mountains,  and 
frequently  the  boy  Guiseppe  had  been  one  of 
the  go-betweens,  and  he  had  come  to  know  his 
cousin  Matteo.  almost  the  same  age  as  himself. 

TROUBLOUS  DAYS 

But  troublous  davs  had  come.  Alas!  the 
picturesque  brigand  of  the  Sicilian  Mountains 
no  longer  exists,  except  in  novels.  The  go  be- 
tween of  the  city  tins  also  been  routed  out.  The 
Italian  government  under  \  ictor  Emmanuel, 
became  tired  of  the  exploits  of  these  mountain 
dwellers  which  drove  away  ihe  profitable 
American  tourist,  and  the  wealthy  Englishman, 
and  so  the  Carabineers  were  given  instruction 
to  root  out  the  evil,  and  they  did  it.  Gallant 
little  fighters,  those  Caraibneers.  Some  of 
them  had  been  bandits  themselves  and  they 
knew  the  mountains  as  well  as  the  picturesque 
brigands,  who  really  were  not  very  picturesque 
at  all,  most  of  them  being  very  ordinary  ruffians, 
who  thought  no  more  of  killing  a  man  than  they 
thought  of  killing  a  cat.  They  were  few  in 
number  after  all,  and  one  by  one  the  Carai- 
bineers  got  them,  and  one  day,  Jacinta.  mother 
of  Guiseppe,  inadvertently  intercepted  a  bullet 
which  was  on  its  way  to  her  dashing  husband, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  Jacinta. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  BANDITS 

A  few  months  later,  Marco  and  his  band  were 
led  by  a  wily  traitor  to  make  an  attack  upon  a 
country  mansion,  where  they  were  told  much 
store  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  were  hidden. 
They  were  shown  a  weak  spot  in  the  walls, 
where  entrance  might  be  made,  and  the  whole 
band,  now  only  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  number, 
with  Marco  at  their  head,  got  into  that  mansion 
with  surprising  ease,  and  were  shot  all  to  pieces, 
by  a  band  of  Carabineers,  who  had  been  planted 
there  to  await  their  coming.  It  was  the  end  of 
Marco  Santiera  and  his  band,  and  th°  beginning 
of  a  new  life  for  the  orphan,  Guiseppe.  But 
smooth,  and  suave,  and  smiling  Tomasso  Fal- 
coni had  also  fared  ill  at  the  hands  of  the  police, 
a  good  police,  it  was  too,  that  of  Italy,  and  it  did 
not  take  them  long  to  find  out  who  was  the 
go-between  in  many  a  doubtful  transaction  be- 
tween the  brigands  of  the  mountains,  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Mafia,  and  many  who  had  suffered 
blackmail  from  both.  And  so,  Tomasso  Fal- 
coni had  sought  to  gather  his  wealth  together, 
and  grt  out  of  Palermo,  and  out  of  Italy.  He 
turned  state's  evidence,  and  furnished  Ihepolice 
with  all  the  information  they  needed  to  make 
many  an  arrest  of  prominent  members  of  the 
Mafia  in  that  and  other  cities.  These  gentle- 
men of  the  Mafia,  far  more  dangerous  and  for- 
midable than  the  brigands  of  the  mountains, 
were  not  safe  people  to  betray,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  one  day  the  servant  of  the  house 
found  Tomasso  Falconi  in  his  library,  staring 
with  wide-open  eyes,  and  sunken  jaw,  at  the 
ceiling,  as  he  lay  back  in  his  great  library-chair, 
with  a  dagger  driven  straight  through  his  heart, 
and  the  black  hand  of  the  Mafia  drawn  on  a  slip 
of  paper  attached  to  the  haft  of  the  knife. 

THE  TWO  ORPHANS 

Matteo  Falconi  was  left  an  orphan,  too,  for 
his  mother  had  died  two  or  three  years  before 
the  tragic  ending  of  the  two  fathers,  and  so  the 
boys,  Matteo  with  a  little  money,  for  the  state 
had  taken  most  of  the  wealth  of  Tomasso,  came 
to  America  on  the  steamship,  Italia,  two  bovs 
of  sixteen  going  to  an  uncle,  brother  of  Jacinta, 


who  lived   in   McDougal  Street,  just  off  Wash- 
ington Square,  in  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

THE   INCOMING 

Two  puffing  little  tugs  tacked  themselves  on 
to  the  side  of  the  great  steamer,  Italia,  and 
swung  her  around  into  her  moorings  at  the  Ho- 
boken  pier,  and  then,  out  of  the  steerage,  came 
a  mass  of  fresh  metal  for  the  melting  pot  of 
American  Citizenship.  The  women  wore  gay 
shawls  over  their  heads,  and  every  man  had 
some  splash  of  color  about  him.  The  women 
carried  the  babies  and  bundles.  The  men 
walked  calmly  behind,  and  they  all  found  their 
way  to  Ellis  Island,  and  the  doctors  looked 
them  over,  and  the  inspectors  found  whether 
they  had  the  necessary  sum  of  money,  830  or 
850,  I  believe  it  was  at  that  time.  The  two 
boys,  handsome  fellows,  both  of  them,  with 
black,  flrshing  eyes,  and  curling  dark  hair, 
passed  the  examination  with  colors  flying,  and 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  their  uncle.  Caesar 
Brescia,  padrone  of  Carmine  Street.  Caesar 
Brescia  furnished  men  for  railroads  and  for 
work  in  the  great  Croton  Dam,  and  on  the 
barges  tnat  go  down  the  bay,  loaded  with  garb- 
age from  the  big  city.  Thev  dumped  it  out 
there  in  Ihe  lower  bay  in  those  days,  to  be 
washed  up  by  any  incoming  storm  on  the  beach 
at  Coney  Island,  t  i  the  great  disgust  of  visitors 
at  that  popular  resort. 

AN    HONEST  PADRONE 

Caesar  Brescia  had  been  in  America  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  a  law  abiding  man  was  Caesar. 
He  got  a  little  money  from  the  railroads,  and 
the  city  for  furnishing  these  men,  and  he  got  a 
little  money  from  men  for  furnishing  them 
jobs,  and  on  the  whole,  he  was  very  well-to-do. 

Matteo  h  alconi  had  a  good  ileal  more  money 
than  Guiseppe  Santiera,  for  the  brigand's 
treasure,  if  he  ever  had  any,  was  buried  some- 
where in  the  caves  of  the  Sicilian  Mountains, 
and  there  had  been  a  little  money  saved  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  fortune  of  Tomasso  Falconi, 
and  this  the  boy  had  with  him,  sewed  up  in  a 
draft  on  a  New  Y<  rk  bank. 

A  sly.  businesslike  boy,  was  Matteo  Falconi, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  get  his  money 
safely  deposited,  and  not  in  an  Italian  bank 
either.  It  went  into  the  old  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  for  Mattie  knew  full  well  that  sometimes 
those  private  bankers  departed  suddenly,  and 
left  mourning  depositors.  Caesar  Brescia  had 
told  him  this. 

Matteo  did  not  go  to  work  at  once,  indeed! 
he  bought  himself  a  beautiful  new  suit  of 
American  clothes,  checkered  trouseis  of 
Shepherd's  plaid,  a  velvet  coat  and  vest,  a 
bright  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green  necktie,  and 
Alpine  hat  wilh  a  fancy  colored  band,  and  a 
little  feather  at  the  side,  and  Matteo  liked  to 
sit  on  the  benches  of  Washington  Square,  and 
see  the  people  pass  by,  and  notice  the  admiring 
glances  that  the  young  girls  cast  upon  his 
somewhat  bizarre  figure.  He  was  a  pretty  boy, 
Matteo,  and  Matt»o  knew  it. 

Guiseppe  Santiera  had  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  fine  clothes.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  his  up- 
bringing with  the  mountain-outlaws,  the  boy 
was  a  quiet  fellow,  and  had  many  thoughts 
about  life  and  death,  and  things  of  the  past  and 
present  and  to  come.  That  is  to  say.  this  young 
Italian,  lawless  yet,  but  strong  and  clean  of 
mind,  was  ready  to  be  rightly  impressed.  He 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  where  he 
could  work,  but  finally  found  a  position  in  the 
Italian  re~taurant  of  Gonfaroni.  where  he 
dnnntd  a  rather  shiny  dress-suit,  thrtwanap. 
kin  over  h's  rm  and  became  one  of  the  swift 
moving  waiters  of  that  resort.  Gi  nfaroni's  was 
then,  as  now.  a  favorable  rescrt  for  artists,  mu- 
sicians, and  mild  Bohemians  who  liked  its  care- 
free easy  atmosphere.  There  is  pretty  good 
singing,  too,  at  Gonfaroni's  from  artists  who 
once  ranked  high  in  opera,  but  have  lost  their 
freshness.  Thev  sing  the  aiias  from  the  mu- 
sical Italian  operas,  and  play  well  on  the  Grand 
Piano,  and  one  gets  a  very  go<  d  dinnerfor  sixty 
cents  on  week  days,  and  seventy-five  cents  on 
Sundays.  They  give  you  yards  and  yards,  1 
don't  know,  but  miles,  of  spaghetti,  cooked  in 
true  Italian  style,  with  cheese,  and  tomatoes, 
and  very  good,  it  is,  too,  the  spaghetti  at  Gon- 
faroni's. And  you  can  have  a  bottle  of  red 
wine  as  rich  and  sweet,  almost,  as  cider  vine- 
gar, that  red  wine  of  Gonfaroni's  and  the  white 
wine  too,  if  you  prefer,  is  neatly  as  sour.    You 
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don't  have  lo  drink  that  wine.  They  give  you  a 
pint  botHe  of  it,  and  you  can  drink  it  or  let  it 
alone.  And  here,  Guiseppe  Santiera  made  the 
acquaintance  of  my  old  friend.  David  Hollister, 
Piukerton  detective. 

THE  PINKERTON  MAN 

David  Hollister  was  a  New  Hampshire  boy. 
His  grandfather  had  been  one  of  the  original 
Pinkertons  that  with  old  Allan,  the  founder  of 
that  detective  agency,  had  served  the  govern- 
ment well  during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  boy  had  come  to  New  York  when  he  grew  to 
manhood,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  ways  of 
the  Pinkertons.  It  was  his  business  to  search 
for  crime,  to  carry  on  investigations  of  that 
kind,  and  considerable  of  his  business  led  him 
into  the  Italian  i|uarter  of  McDougal  Street, 
Thompson  Street,  and  the  other  Italian  dwell- 
ing places  around  Washington  Square  and 
Greenwich  Village. 

AN  EAGLE  IN  A   BIRD  CAGE 

Now,  (iuiseppe  Santiera  was  just  about  as 
much  at  home  as  a  waiter  in  Gonfaroni's  as  the 
American  eagle  would  be  in  a  pretty  little 
gilded  canary  cage,  for  the  boy  had  slept  under 
the  stars  on  the  mountain-tops;  had  roamed 
wild  over  the  hills  and  wastes  of  the  Sicilian 
highlands.  He  had  in  some  way  attracted  the 
attention  of  good,  big  hearted,  quick-witted 
Dave  Hollister,  a  good  man  to  have  for  a 
friend,  and  about  the  first  thing  Dave  Hollister 
did  was  to  get  the  boy  a  different  position,  for 
he  said  "You  don't  want  to  be  a  waiter  for 
everybody  to  wipe  his  feet  on,  and  depend  on 
dimes  and  nickels,  to  keep  you  alive.  You  are 
too  good  a  boy  for  that."  So  he  got  him  a  job 
in  a  big  Italian  warehouse,  where  wine  aDd 
olive  oil  and  other  Italian  goods  were  sold  at 
wholesale,  and  then  Dave  Hollister  said: 
"Now.  you  are  employed  daytimes  here.  Your 
work  in  just  handling  things,  strengthens  your 
arms,  but  don't  do  your  brains  any  good.  Get 
into  night  school." 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  all  that  winter' 
Guiseppe  went  every  night  to  one  of  the  even- 
ing schools  of  the  lower  West  Side,  for 
(iuiseppe  lived  on  Carmine  Street,  just  out  of 
Greenwich  Village.  At  first,  it  was  slow  work, 
but  Miss  Delaney,  teacher  in  the  room  where 
Guiseppe  made  his  debut,  was  a  woman  with 
brains  and  heart,  and  she  was  instantly  at- 
tracted by  the  strong,  fearless  eyes  of  this  son  of 
a  brigand,  and  before  winter  was  over,  Gu  iseppe 
was  speaking  very  good  English,  could  read 
and  write,  and  do  some  ciphering,  and  then 
Dave  Hollister  said  one  night,  "1  am  going  to 
take  you  around  to  my  friend,"  and  he  took 
him  to  that  friend,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  busi- 
ness colleges  of  the  city,  and  said,  "Here,  this 
boy  is  a  good  one.  He  hasn't  got  much  educa- 
tion, but  he  has  got  good  brains,  and  intelli- 
gence. See  what  you  can  do  for  him."  And 
Guiseppe  began  in  the  night  school  of  the 
Business  College. 

They  run  night  schools  all  during  the  sum- 
mer in  New  York,  and  very  faithfully  did  the 
boy  work,  and  great  was  his  progress.  Of 
course,  he  worked  under  disadvantages,  but 
his  mind  was  naturally  keen  and  strong.  His 
father,  mind  you,  had  been  chief  of  the  moun- 
tain bandits,  and  Guiseppe  had  much  of  his 
father's  forcefulness,  and  so,  when  the  boy  was 
20  years  old,  he  had  a  very  fair  business  educa- 
tion, wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  could  handle  a 
typewriter  expertly,  and  he  took  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  in  another  large  Italian  importing 
house. 

THE   WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE 

Guiseppe,  during  his  attendance  at  night 
school,  had  been  looked  upon  with  longing 
eyes  by  many  a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  for  he  was 
good  to  look  upon,  with  his  dark  eyes,  and  clear 
olive  complexion,  and  curling  black  hair,  and 
in  Business  College,  he  had  met  his  fate,  and 
two  years  after,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
second  importing  house,  22  years  of  age, 
(iuiseppe  Santiera  married  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  an  American  girl  of  Irish  parentage, 
with  the  beauty  of  Irish  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
and  fair  hair,  Margaret  Clancy,  her  father  a  fire- 
man who  "ran  with  the  machine,"  and  did  dar- 
ing deeds  when  the  fire  bells  called  the  com- 
pany into  action. 


The  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  The  girl, 
herself,  had  learned  stenography,  worked  three 
or  four  years  in  an  office,  and  knew  what  busi- 
ness was,  but  she  was  glad  enough  to  give  up 
office  work  to  become  the  housekeeper  of 
Guiseppe,  whose  salary  was  sufficient  to  afford 
a  modest  flat  in  Harlem.  Life  progressed  very 
evenly  for  the  joyous  young  couple  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  during  which  time,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  has  been  added  to  the  Santiera  family,  and 
Guiseppe  was  very  proud  of  those  two  small 
kids,  and  so  was  Margaret.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
happy  little  family,  when  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CITY. 

Dave  Hollister,  Pinkerton  man,  had  left  the 
private  detective  agency,  and  entered  the  se- 
cret service  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A  plain 
clothes  man  was  Dave  Hollister;  no  big  flat- 
footed,  bull-headed  policeman,  he,  but  a  slim, 
slab-sided  New  Hampshire  Yankee,  not  one  to 
attract  attention,  but  with  a  keen  eye,  a  sure 
hand  and  a  brave  heart,  and  Dave  Hollister  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Harlem  flat  of  (iuiseppe 
and  Margaret  Santiera  where  he  liked  to  play 
with  the  babies.  And  then,  the  firm  that  em- 
ployed Guiseppe  went  into  Bankruptcy,  and  he 
was  out  of  a  job,  and  Dave  Hollister  suggested 
that  he  try  for  a  position  on  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Force  where  they  needed  more  Italian  of- 
ficers, especially,  in  the  secret  service.  It  was 
no  trouble  at  all  for  Guiseppe  to  pass  the  phys- 
ical examination.  He  was  as  lithe  and  active  as 
a  mountain  wild-cat, strong,  too,  for  from  child- 
hood, he  had  been  one  who  liked  exercise,  and 
had  kept  it  up  even  in  his  city  life,  and  bo,  he 
became  Policeman  No. ,  and  was  given  a  re- 
volver and  a  club,  and  assigned  to  a  Harlem 
beat,  where  Italians  were  beginning  to  make  a 
colony,  the  same  as  thev  had  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  around  McDougal  and  Thompson 
Streets,  and  Greenwich  Village. 
MATTEO  FALCONI. 

We  left  Matteo  Falconi  several  pages  back, 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  Washington  Square,  at- 
tracting the  admiring  gaze  of  many  a  shop-girl 
as  she  went  to  her  work  across  the  little  space  of 
earth,  in  the  heart  of  Old  New  York.  Matteo 
had  money,  and  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  for  him 
to  make  friends  among  the  well-dressed  men, 
with  no  visible  means  of  support,  who  held 
down  the  benches  in  Washington  Square.  The 
police,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  did  not  of- 
ten tell  these  well-dressed  loafers  to  move  on  as 
they  would  have  done  you  or  I,  if  we  had  spent 
half  our  time  on  the  benches  of  the  park,  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  and  depriving  women  and  labor- 
ing men  of  an  opportunity  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes rest.  I  suppose  some  ward  politician,  who 
employed  these  men  had  a  pull,  and  so  they 
were  not  molested,  and  Matteo  Falconi  found 
that  there  were  many  ways  of  living  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York  without  doing  much  work, 
and  when  his  funds  ran  low,  he  became  a  col- 
lector of  tribute  for  one  of  the  famous  Italian 
gang  leaders  of  the  city.  Paul  Kelly  with  a  sa- 
loon on  Great  Jones  Street,  was  at  that  time  a 
highly  influential  member  of  the  society  of  the 
underworld,  a  dangerous  man,  Paul  Kelly,  and 
he  levied  tribute  from  many  an  honest  Italian 
barber  and  fruit  dealer,  and  contractor.  Even 
the  bootblacks  paid  tribute.  Kelly  was  only  a 
worker  for  a  noted  East  Side  politician  who  pro- 
tected him,  and  allowed  him  to  run  his  notorious 
Great  Jones  Street  joint  about  as  he  pleased. 
There  was  a  dance-hall  upstairs,  and  a  bar- 
room downstairs,  and  many  ladies  of  easy  vir- 
tue, frequented  the  dance-hall,  and  drank  beer, 
and  other  liquids  at  the  numerous  tables  down- 
stairs in  the  bar-room,  and  Matteo  Falconi  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  frequenters  of  the 
resort.  "The  Lilies  of  the  Field,  they  toil  not; 
neither  do  they  spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Mat- 
teo Falconi  did  not  toil.  He  didn't  spin  either, 
but  Solomon  couldn't  have  given  him  many 
points  in  gorgeous  array,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  he  lud  an  admiring  circle  of  females,  who 
watched  eagerly  for  his  smile  or  frown.  Facil- 
is  decensi  A  verni.  which  being  freely  trans- 
lated, means  that  it  is  easy  going  down  hill. 
Matteo  didn't  think  he  was  going  down  hill. 
Far  from  it.  He  was  the  leading  man  in  many 
an  East  Side  dance  hall.  He  was  hand  and 
glove  with  gang  leaders  and  politicians,  and  the. 


policemen  gave  him  a  wide  berth.  Matteo 
went  heeled,  as  did  most  of  the  gang.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  very  arsenal  with  his  stiletto,  his  ten- 
shot  automatic  gun,  a  small  heavily  loaded 
black-jack  and  a  razor  or  two,  for  it  was  danger- 
ous company  that  Matteo  was  in  while  he  him- 
self, seldom  indulged  in  brawl,  or  sought  quar- 
rel. There  was  the  gang  of  Monk  Eastman  up 
on  Thirteenth  Street,  and  the  gang  of  Big  Jack 
Zelig,  down  at  Chatham  Square,  and  the 
Gopher  gang  further  up  on  the  West  Side,  and 
when  these  warlike  bands  came  together,  lead 
always  flew,  and  Matteo,  if  present,  was  ready 
enough  to  take  a  hand  in  the  festivities,  and  add 
to  the  general  joyousness  of  the  occasion.  In 
fact,  Matteo  became  what  most  gangsters  of 
lower  New  York  are,  an  entirely  worthless  and 
rather  dangerous  young  man.  He  drank  enough 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  his  otherwise  pretty 
good  brain.  Work  and  he  had  never  been  very 
well  acquainted,  but  now  they  were  on  decided- 
ly hostile  terms,  with  no  prospect  of  any  recon- 
ciliation, for  Matteo  could  make  a  little  money 
by  collecting  blackmail,  for  someone  of  the 
men  higher  up,  or  if  he  couldn't,  he  had  several 
female  worshipers  who  were  ready  enough  to 
supply  him  with  a  part  of  their  shameful  earn- 
ings, and  Matteo  wasn't  above  accepting  these 
gifts  when  he  was  hard  up.  You  see,  there  was 
quite  a  contrast  after  five  years  between  the  son 
of  the  city  banker  who  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
respectability,  was  crooked  and  corrupt  of  heart; 
and  the  son  of  the  mountain  outlaw,  now  a 
trusted  officer  of  the  great  citv. 

THE   KILLING   OF  A  KING. 

And  now,  the  world  was  startled.  The  king 
of  Italy  was  murdered,  shot  down  by  an  anarch- 
ist who  was  captured  redhanded,  and  it  did  not 
take  the  Italian  police  long  to  find  out  that  he 
came  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  just  across  the  river 
from  New  York,  and  the  very  next  day  after,  the 
murder  was  flashed  over  the  wires.  The  police- 
commissioner  called  up  the  Harlem  precinct, 
and  directed  the  lieutenant  in  charge,  to  send 
(iuiseppe  Santiera  to  police  headquarters  on 
Mulberry  Street.  The  young  man  came  down 
in  citizen's  clothes.  There  was  a  new  baby  in 
the  Santiera  family,  and  it  was  with  some  mis- 
givings that  Margaret,  weak  but  smiling,  saw 
her  husband  depart.  At  police  headquarters,  he 
found  Dave  Hollister  and  thechief  of  the  Secret 
Service,  and  Chief  Devery,  and  they  said  to 
him.  "We  want  a  man  with  nerve  and  brain  to 
go  over  to  Paterson,  and  get  a  job  in  the  silk 
mills,  and  join  that  gang  of  blackhanders  that 
are  making  Paterson  their  headquarters.  You 
speak  Italian  perfectly.  You  can  make  up  for 
the  part  all  right.  It  is  a  dangerous  game. 
They  will  kill  you  if  they  suspect  that  you  are  a 
police  spy;  but  we  have  got  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  over  there.  They  have  killed  the 
king  of  Italy.  They  have  killed  the  President 
of  France;  they  have  killed  the  Empress  of 
Austria;  and  it  may  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  down  on  their  books."  And 
Guiseppe  Santiera  didn't  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  the  next  day,  clothed  in  cheap  raiment, 
with  shoes  down  at  the  heel,  and  a  two  days' 
growth  of  beard,  hair  matted  and  tangled,  hands 
dirty,  with  inky  finger  nails,  and  big  black  hol- 
lows under  his  eyes,  a  typical  Italian  of  the  low- 
er class,  applied  at  the  great  silk  mills  of  one  of 
the  Patterson  group,  and  asked  for  a  job  as  a 
general  helper.  Only  the  superintendent  knew 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Secret 
Police.  It  was  in  these  mills  among  the  silk 
weavers  from  Italy,  that  it  was  thought  that  fa- 
mous band  of  Paterson  anarchists  would  most 
likely  be  found,  (iuiseppe  Santiera  spent  six 
months  in  Paterson.  Remember,  all  that  time. 
he  never  saw  wife  or  child.  He  did  not  dare  to 
take  the  chance  of  a  secret  trip  to  old  New 
York.  His  communications  with  headquarters 
were  sent  from  obscure  telephone  booths  or 
mailed  late  at  night  through  a  letter  box  on  the 
corner.  His  hours  of  leisure,  were  spent  in  bar- 
rooms, and  other  resorts  where  loud  mouthed 
agitators  talked  freely  of  sabotage  and  dyna- 
mite and  the  killing  of  rulers.  The  young 
Italian  at  first  was  bashful,  but  he  gradually 
took  a  hand  in  these  discussions,  and  soon 
found  himself  quite  a  popular  advocate  of  uni- 
versal anarchy,  and  one  night  after  a  particular- 
ly violent  attack  on  Society  in  general,  he  was 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Paterson 
Band  of  Reds,  from  whose  ranks  had  gone  the 
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assassin  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  From  that 
time  on  the  young  man  walked  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  path.  He  knew  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  good  faith  would  mean  his  death,  hut 
he  carried  the  plan  through,  and  one  night,  a 
raid  on  the  Black  Hand  Headquarters  in  a  cel- 
lar in  Paterson.  gathered  in  pretty  much  every 
dangerous  man  of  the  crowd,  and  Guiseppe 
Santiera  came  back  to  his  own,  and  went  home 
to  see  the  dark-eyed  baby  that  was  six  months 
old  or  more. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  homecoming;  greater 
still,  because  of  the  words  of  commendation 
from  the  mayor  and  the  police  commissioner 
and  secret  service  men  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  greeted  the^young  detective 
who  was  now  appointed  Chief  of  the  Kalian 
Secret  Service  Squad  of  the  12,000  brave  men 
who  guard  the  life  and  property  of  Greater  New 
York. 

PROSPEROUS  DAYS. 

For  four  years,  the  name  of  Guiseppe  Santiera, 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Squad,  was  a  terror  to  evil 
doers  frim  the  land  of  Italy,  for  he  knew  the 
language.  He  knew  them  from  the  soles  of 
their  feet  to  the  crowns  of  their  heads.  He  had 
been  born  amid  scenes  of  danger.  He  had  nev- 
er known  fear,  and  while  not  reckless,  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  bravery  of  this  young  Italian  Po- 
lice Lieutenant,  and  he  surrounded  himself 
with  a  staff  of  men  as  fearless,  and  as  incorrupt- 
ible as  himself,  for  it  seemed  as  if  this  son  of  a 
bandit  had  gone  back  to  first  principles,  as 
sometimes  happens,  and  become  a  lover  of  law, 
as  strong  in  that  love  as  his  father  had  been  in 
his  hate  of  law.  His  salary  was  now  a  liberal 
one,  and  many  an  opportunity  had  Guiseppe 
to  add  to  that  salary,  for  the  police  officer  in  a 
lawless  precinct,  or  as  Santiera  was,  free  to 
come  and  go  anywhere  in  the  great  city,  has 
many  an  opportunity  to  take  graft.  To  his 
credit,  be  it  said,  no  suspicion  of  such  action 
ever  lay  on  this  young  Italian.  Dave  Hollister 
said  of  him: 

"Why,  that  boy  has  got  an  absolutely  pure 
white  soul.  There  isn't  a  crooked  streak  in  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  squarest  men  I  ever  saw,  and 
I'd  trust  him  with  my  life." 

HUNTING   FOR  THE  MAFIA. 

But  troublous  days  were  ahead.  There  had 
been  a  series  of  kidnapping,  bomb  throwing, 
murder,  even,  that  pointed  to  the  existence  in 
this  country    of    a    well    organized    society    of 


criminals,  such  as  the  Mafia  of  old  Italy,  was 
supposed  to  be.  The  Mafia,  that  shadowy  or- 
ganization, whose  symbol  was  the  black  hand, 
whose  call  for  tribute  meant  death  if  not  obeyed. 
There  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  matter.  Devery  didn't  believe  that  there 
was  any  such  organization  in  this  country, 
though  he  admitted  it  might  and  probably  did 
exist  in  Italy.  Hollister.  on  the  other  hand, 
was  pretty  sure  and  so  was  Santiera.  that  the 
Mafia  of  Italy  had  established  a  branch  on  this 
side  of  the  water  and  that  a  large  part  of  the 
tribute  money  paid  by  the  well-to-do  Italians 
here  went  to  the  parent  society  in  Rome.  Flor- 
ence, Naples,  and  above  all,  Palermo,  where  in 
all  probability  would  be  found  the  headquarters 
or  the  sinister  organization,  and  they  said :  "We 
will  find  out  about  this.  We  will  send  a  man 
over  there,  a  man  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
Paterson  Reds,  at  any  rate,  and  find  out,  wheth- 
erthere  is  any  connection  between  the  outlaws 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  Italians  of  the  new." 
And,  of  course,  the  man  to  send  was  Guiseppe 
Santiera. 

INTO  THE  JAWS  OF  DEATH. 

Santiera  said  "I  will  go.  Of  course  I  will  go 
anywhere  if  my  duty  calls  me,  but  I  feel  in  my 
heart,  that  this  is  the  last  time  you  will  send  me 
on  any  mission  of  this  kind.  1  have  enemies 
enough  here.  They  know  now  that  it  was  I 
who  brought  the  Reds  of  Paterson  to  prison. 
The  outlaws  of  this  city  have  no  liking  for  me, 
and  while  I  go  in  disguise,  and  secretly  to 
Italy,  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  they 
will  know  the  moment  Iltouch  foot  on  Italian 
soil." 

The  others,  too,  knew  the  danger,  but  they 
thought  Guiseppe  exaggerated  it.  They 
thought  he  could  get  across  the  water  without 
fear  of  detection.  There  were  four  pretty  child- 
ren in  the  Santiera  home  now,  and  the  mother 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  dangerous 
work  of  her  husband,  that  she  felt  no  unusual 
fear  when  he  departed  on  his  long  journey  to 
the  Island  of  Sicily. 

He  didn't  go  in  a  steerage  this  time,  for  he 
wasn't  searching  for  anything  there,  but  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  took  first-class 
passage  on  the  Lucania,  finest  of  the  Cunard 
fleet.  In  London,  he  waited  a  week  or  two,  al- 
lowed his  whiskers  to  grow,  and  as  an  English 
priest  of  the  Established  Church,  took  passage 
for  Rome.    For  three    months,    Guiseppe  San- 


tiera found  his  way  from  city  to  city,  living  in 
seclusion,  traveling  as  a  clergyman  might  trav- 
el, visiting  the  cathedrals,  the  art  galleries,  and 
late  at  night,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  hold- 
ing many  a  meeting  with  the  Secret  Service 
men  of  the  Italian  police,  trying  to  unravel  the 
tangled  net  work  that  held  together  the  Mafia, 
and  finally,  at  his  journey's  end  almost  ready  to 
go  back  to  America,  with  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
conclusive  facts,  he  landed  in  old  Palermo, 
and  was  shot  to  death  in  the  open 
square  in  broad  daylight,  or  rather  in  the 
early  dusk  of  evening,  just  as  the  fires  of  old 
Mt.  Aetna,  smouldering  and  lurid,  tinged  the 
dark  Italian  sky  with  a  glare  of  red,  like  blood. 
Two  or  three  pistol  shots  rang  out  as  Guiseppe 
SaDtiera  stepped  from  his  hotel  into  the  open 
square.  There  was  a  scurry  of  running  feet, 
and  before  policemen  could  reach  him,  the  man 
died.  It  was  the  end  of  a  life  well  spent,  but  he 
had  been  followed  from  the  very  day  he  left 
America.  As  he  had  feared,  his  steps  had  been 
traced  with  the  accuracy  of  blood-hounds,  by 
his  enemies. 

There  was  a  great  funeral.  Hundreds  of 
massed  policemen  mounted  and  unmounted, 
followed  to  his  grave  this  man  of  brave  heart 
and  strong  mind.  The  widow,  with  dry  eyes 
and  proud  heart,  her  four  children  by  her  side, 
gazed  calmly  into  the  face  of  the  man  she  had 
loved  so  well,  and  said: 

"He  did  his  duty.  He  died  a  brave  man." 
And  his  children  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
father."  He  had  left  her  well  provided  for,  and 
she  draws  a  liberal  pension  from  the  city  he  had 
served  so  well,  and  the  four  strong,  beautiful 
children  his  contribution  to  the  melting  pot  of 
American  citizenship,  will  make  the  output 
stronger  and  better. 

His  cousin,  Matteo  Falconi,  wears  a  nice  suit 
of  striped  clothing  presented  him  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  (or  rather,  he  did  wear  it 
until  Mr.  Osborne  abolished  those  rather 
showy  garments  at  Sing  Sing  Prison,)  for  a 
particular  atrocious  murder  in  Paul  Kelly's 
joint  on  Great  Jones  Street  deprived  that  emi- 
nent citizen  of  his  political  pull,  and  in  a  raid 
on  a  counterfeiter's  den  up  in  the  Bronx,  the 
police  found  Matteo  Falconi  well  stocked  with 
the  output  of  the  band,  and  the  judge  gave  hirr 
ten  years  up  the  river,  where  he  still  resides. 

That  is  the  kind  of  mixed  metal  some  good, 
some  bad  that  comes  from  sunny  Italy. 
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This  remarkable  specimen  of  engrossing  script  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Baird,  of  the  firm  of  Dennis  &  Baird,  of  Brooklyn,  It  was  not 
intended  for  reproduction  as  some  of  the  lines  are  faint.  Mr.  Baird  writes  it  quite  freely—much  faster  than  the  accuracy  of  the  product  would 
indicate.    The  spacing  is  wonderfully  rhythmical  and  pleasing. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BY 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Zanerian 
College. 

Semi  specimens  with  retnrn 


Some  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  signature  are  legibility,  simplicity,  grace,  harmony,  contrast 
between  light  lines  and  shade,  freedom  and  natural  joinings. 

Above  all,  a  signature  should  be  legible.  The  one  which  is  the  easiest  to  read  is  usually  the 
best.  Because  one  can  "swing"  a  pen  should  be  no  excuse  for  weaving  and  winding  a  signature 
together  so  that  it  cannot  be  read.    Work  of  that  kind  is  easily  imitated  by  the  forger. 

A  plain  simple  signature  well  written  possesses  much  beauty  and  legibility.  The  plainer  a  sig- 
nature is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  execute.  For  that  reason  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
cover  up  a  weak  letter  with  meaningless  lines. 

Every  line  should  have  a  purpose  and  if  it  does  not  add  to  the  signature  it  should  be  left  off. 
Letters  should  be  joined  only  when  they  fall  together  naturally.  Anyone  can  join  three  letters 
without  much  trouble,  but  to  produce  a  gem  requires  much  thought  and  care. 

Without  accurate  forms  signatures  are  inclined  towards  the  freakish,  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
There  is  more  system  about  a  signature  than  is  generally  supposed.  All  lines  should  cross  at  aB 
nearly  right  angles  as  is  possible,  and  when  possible  lines  should  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
shades  and  hairlines  should  be  evenly  distributed,  the  signature  as  a  whole  should  balance  and 
many  other  things  must  be  considered. 

Study  the  work  of  fine  penmen  and  notice  some  of  these  little  things  in  particular  and  it  will 
not  be  long  until  you  will  notice  a  great  improvement  in  your  own  work. 
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All  the  NEW  IDEAS  \ 

in  Commercial  Education 


Of   I 


Methods 


bis  In 


Intervals. 

I  he  business  . I. mrnai  does  tills   lor  you   us 
t  never  has  been  done  before.    I."1  'K  ! 
CONTRIBUTORS:     Dr.  I,ee  Galloway.  N.  Y. 

Lnlversltv:    R.   H.    Montgomery.    I' hi» 

F  R.Beynrao,  Columbia UnlT.;  K.  P. 


H. 


Ho 

\\  i 

Iwi     V   c.  Mills    Rochester 


sle'    Inst      1 
N     y.)   llu 


ton  High  School.  1'ittsburgh;  S.  K.  Leslie 
Central  High  S.-hool.  Pittsburgh  Margaret 
I  I'M  Cavanangh.  l.a  Crosse.  (Wis.'  High 
School     Emma  K    Hearl.orn    Keilhank    '  N.  .1. 

Ili.-li     s.| i        1..     M.     Crandall.     Norwich, 

Conn.    I' meroial  College,  and  others 

ARTICLES:     Bookkeeping  Problems    Mid 

Itlli"  Cost  Accounting.  Penmanship  Short 
hand     business   Letter-Writing.  Hull. ling  dp 

Full  Year's  Subscription  Only  $1.00 

'  'nc  of.  the  Lest  Investments  yon  ever  made, 
subscribe  now  and  get  the  article-  begin 
ion-  in  the  September  number. 


\~"  IE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 
812  Evening  Post  Building.      NEW  Y0RK 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
FOR  1914-1915. 

We  have  on  hand  about  ten  complete  sets  of  the  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  and  an  equal  number  of  complete  sets  of  the 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  of  the  Business  Educator  for 
1914-1915,  that  we  are  willing  to  dispose  ot  at  the  regular  sub- 
scription price  rate  of  75c  for  the  former  and  $1.00  for  the  latter, 
postpaid.  The  first  number  is  for  September,  1914,  and  the  last 
number  for  June,  1915,  ten  consecutive  copies  making  one  vol- 
ume. While  these  back  numbers  are  valuable  and  ought  to  be 
sold  for  more  than  the  regular  price,  we  are  willing  to  let  them  go 
at  that  price,  if  ordered  promptly.  They  contain  very  valuable 
material — too  valuable  for  any  interested  person  to  miss.   Address, 

THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR,    COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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FOR  QUICK  SALE   i,ai, 

tablishetf  fineness  i-olleEC      lieiemtK   for 
exceed  S23.000.. Ml.       N.nie    except    capable. 


To  buy  for  CASH  a  good  Business  School. 
Address  R  W.  T.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Small  Business  College  at 
a  bargain.  School  paving  well.  No  com- 
petition, excellent  territory.  Address, 
'DIVIDENDS"  care  The  Businesf  Educator, 
Columbus.  Ohio' 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges 

WM.    O.    PRATT.    MANAGER 


September  Positions 

We  receive  many  calls  by  telegraph  and 
Special  Delivery  letters  for  commercial 
teachers  to  till  unexpected  vacancies.  Are 
you  yet  available  for  a  good  position?  If  so, 
write  for  our  free  literature.  State  qualifi- 
cations briefly 

THE    INSTRUCTORS'ASS'N 

MARION.    INDIANA. 


:e-or, 


'^ILXj  j&j 


Business  College  at  Twelve  Hundred.  Ii 
tory  fifteen  hundred.  Town  eighteen  t 
and.  Established  four  years.  Expense! 
Elegant  rooms.  Rich  territory.  Best 
gain  in  the  1'nited  States.     Address 


"N.    C. 


Cotun 


WOULD  YOU 

thisstandardhighprade 

fully  visible  typewriter    to 

your  friends  and   let  them 

see  wherein  it  excells  any 

other  $100  typewriter. 


ill.:  c 


ilye 


orlettertousstmplvsay  "Mail  Particulars."'  ' 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,    Eox      5  .Woodstock,  HI. 


SEND    50c   FOR    THE    GREAT    BUSINESS    GAME 

TEACHAMUSE 

It  teaches  and  amuses.  Played  with  cards  rep- 
resenting Cash.  Property, Debts,  and  Expenses. 
Settlement  of  losses  and  gains  made  with 
pasteboard  coins  Gives  practice  in  adding 
and  making  change.  Teaches  business  terms 
and  encourages  thrift.  Fun  for  young  and 
old.  Remit  now  to  AMERICAN  SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY,  3021  Walnut  St..  Chicago.  II". 


FOR  SALE 

A  growing  and  established  Husiness  College 
in  the  fastest  growing  town  in  Central  Texas. 
35,000  population.  No  competition.  3,000.- 
000  within  100  miles;  more  than  6S.O0O  in 
county  A  bargain  to  first  man.  Good  rea- 
sons for  selling.  Addressee  ,  care  Bruiness 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio 


An   Experienced,   Energetic 
Young  Man,  Who  Can  Teac 

and  Progressive 
h  Bookkeeping, 

and     kindred    subjects,     (i 
Typewriting,  and    Penman 
tion  as  teacher  in   Comme 
of  a  good  business  college 
school.     Good  reference. 

regg 
ship, 
rcial 

Shorthand, 
wants  posi- 
Department 
anager  of  a 

Care 

Address,  B. 
Business  Educator. 

R.  d 

Colt 

itnbus,  Ohio 

NOTICE ! 


York,  established  twenty- 

mmercial  teachers  in  nigh 

and  women  who  are  grad- 

penmanship  and  able  to 


Kellogg's  Agency,  31  Union  Square,  Ne' 

six  years  ago.  has  a  steady  demand  for 
schools  and  private  schools  mostly  in  the  east,  requiring  young  mt 
nates  from  a  four  year  high  school  or  academy  course,  very  good 

teach  shorthand  (Pitman.  Graham,  Greegl  touch  typewriting,  bookkeeping  (state  syste 
plainly).  Some  of  the  positions  also  ask  for  Knglish,  law  and  arithmetic.  Teachers  who  fit  the 
above  requirements  should  mention  this  magazine,  sending  photograph,  a  handwritten  busi- 
ness letter  anil  recommendations.  Theteare  plsces  needing  teachers  all  the  year  around.  Do 
not  fail  to  follow  up  this  opportunity.    THERE  IS  N( )  CHARGE  FOR  REGISTRATION. 


FOR  SALE 


.Miiimien 

■•    milling 

Last  yea 
will,   if  proper! 


y  old.  high-grade.  Al  reputation. 
all  competition:  t.lg  territory. 
350  desks,   electric  multlgraph. 


|.ts  al.oiit    *■-':;. lino, 


ir    i or   year*      will,    if  properly    managed,   pay    for   itself   first 

.    uitlit.i-lio.il       hest    .-Innate    In    I'niteii    States.       I'ri.-e        *7  .mmi     *:>  niHi 
Strictly  personal   reason  for    sale    but    must    be  sold.       Don't    answer 


AMERICAN   SALES  &  SERVICE  COMPANY, 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

Has  prepared  hundreds  of  grade  teachers  for  commercial  teaching  in  high  school  at  a 
great  increase  in  salary.  Our  catalogue  and  teachers'  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
for  commercial  teaching  in  one  school  year.     Address 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


In  August  we  sent  teachers  to  high  schools  anc 
private  commercial  schools  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass.;  Trenton,  N.  ,1.;  Newark.  N 
J.;  ChicaKO  (Oak  Park),  111.;  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
my  in   smaller  cities.     Let   us  help  meet  youi 


STir.lL. 
HTATIOIVAI, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  besides  n 
emergency  needs.     "  No  position,  no  pay  "  is  oui 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers1  Agency 

(A   SPECIALTY   BY    A   SPECIALIST! 
E.   E.  GAYLORD,   MANAGER  PROSPECT  HILL,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


SEVEN  POSITIONS  FILLED  IN  ONE  DAY!! 

This  is  our  record  on  Aug.  8.  One  went  to  ST.  LOUIS  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  Since  that  date  we  have  filled  from  one  to  five  places 
daily.  Our  candidates  have  recently  be»-n  elected  at  LITTLE 
ROCK,  OMAHA,  CINCINNATI,  NEWARK.  HARTFORD, 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  PITTSBURG,  LINCOLN,  SIOUX  CITY, 
BIRMINGHAM  and  in  many  small  cities. 

We  need  more  first-class  commercial  teachers. 

COUTI]SrEE"TAL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


<cobporated) 


BOWLING    GREEN,    KY. 


GOOD 

Positions 

I      FOR  GOOD    u 

commercial 

teachers 

Specialty 


INDIANAPOLIS  M.  T.  HIGH  SCHOOL 


DAKOTA  \V  KSLK  Y  A  X  UNIVERSITY, 
MI'ICHELL.  S.  DAK.;  STATE  PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL.  BOULDER,  COLO.;  the 
High  Schools  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Bozeman.  Montana; 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,-  these  and  many  more 
pood  schools  have  recently  selected  our  candi- 
dates. We  are  giving  superior  service  to  teach- 
ers aDd  employers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.    May  we  assist  you  ? 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.   GRANT,   Manager 


WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST    LOUIS.  M0 
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IfromiiTory  Notes. 


fy  Jrromijfory  Note  mentioning  Order  is  iruiorfMefrom  onePerJon  to  atwther; 
which  is  done  by  the  pre/era Poffeffors-  writing  his  Name  on  tlie  Back  of  it,  anddeli- 
i  rrt/iij  it  up  to  the  Parti/,  to  whom  he  intends  to  affign  over  his  Property  therein , 

It  is  unneceffary  to  have  a  Pronuffory  Note  payable  ^Bearer  indorsed,  if  i/oa 
are  fatisfyd  the  Note  is  good:  And  if  a  Note  be  mderfed,  it  is  neceffan/  to  write  a 
Receipt  thercort,to  pre  cent  its  being  negocieted,  after  it is  paid ana '  defiver'd 'np.^ 

If  the  Drawer  of aNote  refu/es Payment.the Note  is  good  again  ft  the  Indorfer.  <_ , 

The  delivering  up  aPrvmi(fory  Note  to  thePerfon  whoftgtid  it  is  ajeiffcienl  Vouclier 
of  its  being  paid,  nor. is  there  any  Occafon  of  writing  a  Receipt  tlureon .  < ■  v 

Prvmiffory  Notes,  and  Pooh  -Debts,  if  not  ieaalitf  demanded  in/lvYears,  cannot 
berecoi'erdbi/Law:Andifyou  keep  a  Prvmiffory  Note  a/wz  Demand,  in  i/oaroam 
Hands  a  {yore  three  Dai/s,  and  thePerfon  its-  aponjkotda Jail,  the  Iqfs  rcill  bc^m, 
your  own;  hut  J'  he  fail  within  the  three  Dai/s  it  will-light on  thePerfon  that  paid 
it  you.  let  all  Notes  be  made  for  Value  receiv'd,  and  in  the Form  of  thje  that  follow. 


<&6ickljam/mt. 


N0B5^0 


Miccxxxvm. 


Here  is  another  delightful  drawing  of  interest  alike  to  designers,  engrossers,  and  commercial 
teachers.  The  heading  is  a  delightful  illustration  of  customs  300  years  ago.  The  content  is  of 
interest  to  commercial  teachers,  showing  the  changes  that  have  been  run  in  on  the  nomenclature 
and  customs  of  busiuess  since  1740.  This  is  an  illustration  reduced  nearly  one-half  in  size  from 
the  I'niversal  Penman,  published  by  G.  Bickham,  in  London,  England,  about  1840. 


BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 


Send  for  I 
Bird,  Lodge 
Agents  do  i 


Samples  ami    Price   List  of  Bla 
md  Post  Cards.    Supplies  for  Card   Writer; 
ill    in   taking   orders  for   my   printed    Nam 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  tirade  Lessons  in 
Writing.  Prepaid  25c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H.  B.  LEHMAN.  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


This  will  introduce  to  our  readers  the  person- 
ality of  Mr.  C.  K.  Lowder  who  began  life  in 
Oklahoma  something  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  He  attended  the  Zanerian  in 
1903  through  the  influence  of  H.  H.  Kellogg. 

After  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  he  en- 
tered the  commercial  teaching  profession,  hav- 
ing been  located  in  Minneapolis  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Business  College  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Lowder  is  a  man  of  modest  pretensions, 
but  solid  worth  and  excellent  ability.  He  is  es- 
pecially strong  in  penmanship,  both  plain  and 
ornamental,  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  the 
art.  He  is  a  genial  fellow  with  few  words  but 
everlasting  friendship,  and  one  who  never 
counts  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  behalf  of  a 
student. 


THE    A-B-C   METHOD 

of  Touch  Typewriting,  by  J.  B.  Mack,  pre- 
sents an  old  subject  in  a  new  way.  The  les- 
sons are  intensely  interesting  and  produce 
remarkable  results. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  25c. 
American  Agents  Wanted.    Address, 

Mack   Publishing   Company, 

SWIFT   CURRENT,    SASK. 


She  MUNSON 

GOLDEN   TREASURY 

A  Reader  and  Teacher. 

"Every  Munson  student  should  have  the 
Golden  Treasury  ."-J.  N.  Kimball. 

"It  is  a  credit  to  the  system  and  to  its 
author."-  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou. 

Published  In  two  volumes  containing  200  pages 
of  perfectly  engraved  Munson  Phonography  with 
keys  In  ordinary  type,  and  honnd  In  doth.  91.50 
postpaid.    Your  money  hack  If  you  want  It. 


G.  S.  WALWORTH,  Author  and  Publisher, 
200  West  72d  Street.  New  York. 
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Mr.  Anderson,  of  Ottumwa,  la.,  who  attended  the  Zanerian  in 
1910,  is  making  progress  in  ornamental  penmanship,  such  as  speci- 
men work,  card  writing,  etc.  He  is  advertising  and  building  up  a 
good  business.  , 


Supervisor  of  Writing,  McKeesport,  Pa 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I  am  carrying  a  brand  new  stock  of  supplies 
for  card  writers,  penmanship  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  public  and  private  schools.  Samples 
of  cards,  papers,  exhibition  mounts,  for  a  dime. 

J.  A.  STRYKER 

PENMANSHIP    AND    SUPPLIES 

Studio,  617  W.  24th  St.,         KEARNEY,  NEBR. 
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Specimen  of  ornamental  penmanship  by  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
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l'l|  Alirf  Jlmultornt 


jliai  15  km  uriihoui  nlMwr? 
■  ■  Ilutl  arc  att  the  taring  jogs  m  \md? 
m  tier  loiiiua,  smile  iwIoha}r 
_  (§mb  the  coming  of  our  feet. 
1  <ihe  6ans  seem  lona,.thc  niahts  mm.  iircar, 

Ana  lime  roils  slamlu  on. 
Ami  oh  liom  fern  are  rluhUiooa's  pleasures 
^v   lUhcu  her  gentle  rare  is  none. 

Or 
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me  prize  are  first  to  uauish. 


:;mp1)1 '  J'tearts  me  tone  fojjaos  nmau= 
, JS  'Aitti  horn  $oou,  e'en  in  our  chiiohooi, 
;     lltf  behold  her  tuniina  jjraut 
;.  Jfter  cues  arom  Oim,  her  step  is  slow. 

Jlerioyi.  of  earth  are  jiast; 
c  And  sometimes  'ere  lue  tenrn  to  hnom  tar, 
■£iut  hath  brtsibd  on  earth  her  last. 

lj':j||||uH'r  hearts  mau  haue  their  sorrmus, 
JPW    (Briefs  that  quitlilu  die  anion, 
'       'But  a  Jllother  lost  in  childhood, 
7  )        (Mcues  tin-  heart  from  6au  to  oau; 
Q    Be  miss  tier  kind,  tar  milling  hand, 
Jler  fniiLt  ami  honest  rare* 
Anil  oh,  how  darn  is  life  around  usi 
1U hat  ig  home  uutliout  her  rare," 


Specimen  of  rapid  engrossing  by  II.  S.  Blanchard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  Coast  College 
of  Lettering. 


SHADING    PEN    ARTIST 
Sentl  tor  in v  free  Booh  aliont  a  trade  thut  pave.     S] 
I'AKP   WHIT1NC1    retimuiiMilii.    r.rusli    unci    Miiiillni.- 
lettering  l'J  i-arits  elecentl y  written  2&e.      A 1 1 1 ■  ■    Pen 
tered  S6c.    I  l&allenge  Speclm 


A  BEAUTIFUL  HAND  WRITING 


llllSllll'Mr-    liailtl      hilt 

hs  welll   Yoa  can  d 

mi.ments.     It  Is  cei 


rtletlc,  Bbaded  hand 
•xpense.  and  at  odd 
i  postal  '-ant  tt.  And 


D.  B.  JONES, 

FLORENCE  STATION,   KY. 


LYMAN  P.   SPENCER. 

Lyman  P.  Spencer's  wonderful  skill 
with  the  pen  is  deserving  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  expression  "fine  penman"  is  too 
small  to  fit  Mr.  Spencer.  He  was  not 
only  a  penman  of  the  highest  order, 
but  a  true  artist.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  father's 
intentions  were  to  give  him  an  art 
education  but  that  his  plans  for  some 
reason  were  not  carried  out. 

Had  Lyman  P.  Spencer  given  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  art  instead  of 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  making  the  beautiful  models  and 
perfecting  the  Spencerian  System  of 
Penmanship,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  have  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  world  of  art,  and  stood 
among  the  best. 

His  masterpiece  of  penwork  is 
probably  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, done  away  in  the  early  70's 
and  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  in 
1876.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  pen- 
man has  ever  equalled  this  piece  of 
work,  taking  it  as  a  whole  and  in  all 
its  particular  parts.  He  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  designer  in  the  tasty,  har- 
monious arrangement  and  composi- 
tion. The  design  is  well  balanced, 
pleasing  and  in  beautiful  harmony 
throughout.  The  large  pen  drawing 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  center  of  the  de- 
sign shows  a  marvelous  control  of 
hand  and  accuracy  in  drawing.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  steel  en- 
graving, but  softened  with  delicate 
effects  in  India  ink.  The  entire  piece 
of  work  is  both  bold  and  delicate;  it 
stands  the  closest  inspection  and  yet 
loses  none  of  its  effect  and  vigor 
when  viewed  from  a  distance.  The 
lettering  is  all  clean  cut,  neat  and 
tastily  arranged,  neither  gaudy  nor 
lacking  in  sufficient  ornament  to  give 
it  an  artistic  finish. 

But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this 
remarkable  pen  and  ink  production 
is  the  perfect  Spencerian  writing, 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  beauti- 
ful Spencerian  copy  book  lines,  and 
still  possessing  even  more  grace, 
ease  and  freedom.  I  have  never 
known  of  any  penman  who  could 
equal  this  script,  except  perhaps  H. 
W.  Flickinger,  when  in  his  primeand 
doing  his  best  work. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  a  piece 
of  work  which  probably  no  one  in 
the  country  could  equal  should  re- 
ceive so  little  notice  from  the  public 
and  good  judges  in  art  work.  Why 
such  a  masterpiece  should  not  be 
recognized  and  given  its  share  of 
credit  as  well  as  great  works  in  other 
lines  of  art  is  a  question  that  is  hard 
to  answer. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Spencer  but  two  or  three 
different  times.  The  impression  Mr. 
Spencer  gave  was  that  of  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, inate  refinement  and   excessive 
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This  masterpiece  was  executed  by  the  skillful  engrosser,  W.  K.  Dennis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     It  contains  as  much  beauty  and  inspiration  for  the  pen- 
man as  some  of  the  masterpieces  in  oil  contain  for  the  artist. 


modesty.  It  was  difficult  to  persuade 
him  to  say  anything  of  himself  or  his 
work.  Yet,  he  spoke  freely  and  gen- 
erously of  the  merits  of  other  people, 
but  respecting  himself  was  extreme- 
ly reticent. 

To  the  writer's  best  knowledge, 
Mr.  Spencer's  time  was  mostly  taken 
up  preparing  models  for  the  various 
Spencerian  publications.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  very  painstaking  in  this 
work,  done  mostly  in  pencil, and  with 
such  grace  and  accuracy  that  it  call- 
ed for  the  highest  skill  of  the  best 
engravers  to  reproduce  it. 

Probably  none  of  us  will  see  anoth- 
er penman  combine  all  sides  of  pen- 
manship, plain  and  ornamental,  in- 
cluding pen  drawing  and  artistic  let- 
tering with  the  skill  and  artistic 
merit  of  L.  P.  Spencer. 

As  a  man  he  was  always  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  and  his  death 
will  be  a  great  sorrow  to  those  who 
knew  him  personally  and  by  reputa- 
tion. W.  E.  Dennis, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF   BANKING, 


.11  holidays  oil'. 


429  E.  State  St.,    COLUMBUS,   O. 


On  May  1,  1915,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Post,  of  Buck- 
hannon,  W.  Va.,  departed  this  life,  the  imme- 
diate cause  being:  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
from  which  he  had  suffered  for  many  months 
and  which  finally  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Post  leaves 
a  wife  and  son  which  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Zaner  Wilson.  Mr.  Post  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Weidenhamer  Grocery  Company,  and  was 
a  young  man  of  much  more  than  average  talent, 
promise  and  character.  Our  sympathy  is  here- 
by extended  to  Mrs.  Post. 


Encourage  the  B.  E. 
and  you  improve 
writing  and  further 
the  cause  of  com- 
mercial  education. 


ORNAMENTAL   PENMANSHIP? 

CERTAINLY  ! 

GET 

m>  course  to  add  reserve  skill  to  yonr 

GET 

It  to  put  more  KNOWLEIKJE  and  SKILL 
behind  your  ornamental  pen. 

GET 

it  t<»  make  yonr  services   more   in   de 
mand  to  enable  yon  to  do   paying  job 

Get 

It,  because  It  Is  <rorthtbe  effort  and  the 

prii-e;  l>e.-au>e  it  is  t ax-mat inn    h.--aux- 
the  lessons  are  FRESH  KKi'MMY  PEN. 

GET 

your  pen  and  write   me   at  once,   with 
the  good  Inte-it  M  learning  Ornament- 
al Penmanship.' 

BOX  242,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 
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Grain  of  Dust 
and  Useless 

w.  c.  COPE, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Drake 
College. 


Part  Two 

Time  rolled  on,  just  as  hurriedly  as  it  does  to- 
day, lor  these  two  young  fellows,  and  in  the 
early  90's  "Useless"  left  school  and  hired  out 
with  a  neighbor  to  farm,  at  Slfi  per  month,  He 
was  becoming  a  wreck,  a  drunkard  and  a  men- 
ace to  young  men.  No  lady  of  character  or  re- 
finement would  recognize  him. 

"Grain  of  Dust"  entered  a  summer  college 
and  returned  the  coming  fall  to  teach  one  of 
the  District  Schools  at  $00.00  per  month.  The 
neighborhood  was  all  talking  about  this  young 
man  and  his  rapid  rise.  Any  young  lady  in  the 
country  would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone  out 
with  "Grain  of  Dust."  He  was  the  center  of  at- 
traction, and  yet  common,  as  well  as  courteous 
and  industrious. 

Now,  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  the  sad  fate  of 
"Useless"  whose  youth  was  thrown  away  reck- 
lessly and  in  ruin.  His  young  manhood  was 
full  of  despair;  drink  had  clinched  its  clutches 


upon  him.  So  far  as  church  was  concerned,  he 
was  a  heathen.  He  drifted  about  from  bad  to 
worse,  like  a  puppet  without  a  home. 

Eventually  be  landed  in  a  small  town,  where 
he  found  many  comrades  of  his  Btripe.  Here  he 
met  a  young  lady,  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
She  was  motherless  and  her  father  was  so  miser- 
ly that  he  used  to  lock  the  bread  up  in  his  work- 
shop. She  was  like  a  sailor  dropped  into  the 
sea  at  mid-ocean,  glad  to  grasp  at  a  straw,  and 
just  the  prey  for  a  man  of  "1'seless's"  habits. 
He  drove  her  around  in  a  buckboard  and  the 
two  were  seen  together  at  the  local  Town-hall 
dances— a  den  for  evil  and  debauchery.  One 
beautiful  summer  evening,  they  eloped,  having 
boarded  the  train  at  a  nearby  station  and  dashed 
off  to  another  state  where  the  laws,  affecting 
marriage,  were  more  lax.  A  few  days  later,  they 
returned,  man  and  wife,  and  set  up  house-keep- 
ing in  a  hovel.  As  time  went  by,  two  children 
came  to  their  desolate  and  poverty  stricken 
home 

One  day  "Useless"  bade  his  wife  and  children 
farewell  to  go  to  the  city  some  miles  away  with 
an  old  "Pal"  of  his  who  was  a  bum,  if  not  a 
rum-soak.  They  were  about  half  way  home,  at 
midnight,  when,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  "Useless" 
accidently  shot  his  comrade  and  so  drunk  was 
he,  that  he  threw  the  body  into  the  bushes  and 
drove  oil  and  left  him  in  a  dying  condition. 
His  groans  were  heard  a  little  later  by  passers- 
by.  who  gathered  up  the  limp  body  and  after 
weeks  of  hovering  between  life  and  death,  he 
recovered,  an  invalid  for  life. 

"Useless"  was  arrested  and  given  a  jury  trial. 
Despite  the  frantic  efforts  to  acquit  him,  be  was 
sentenced  to  State's  Prison— later  he  was  par- 


Is    your   handwriting   like 
any  one  of  these   styles? 
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{independent,  blunt,  artistic,  a  bit  self ish) 
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persevering,  somewhat  sentimental) 


MxJL  fl~^ 

{clear  thinker,  analytical,  ability  far  details) 
\rcfined.  rather  tactful,  goad  judgment  and  strong  wilt) 

FOR  the  thousands  of  readers  of  this  magazine  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  we  have  just  published  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  factful  books 
printed  about  handwriting.  The  author  is  William  Leslie  French,  the  cele- 
brated Graphologist,  whose  timely  articles  in  leading  magazines  have  aroused 
a  nation-wide  interest  and  discussion.  In  this  book,  entitled  What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals,"  is  delineated  and  interpreted  nearly  every  style  of 
handwriting.      You  will  doubtless  recognize  your  own  style  among  them. 

This  book  has   been  prepared   by  us  at  great  expense  for  those  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  subject.     The  edition  is  limited. 

If yuu  desire  a  copy ,  it  ivill  be  sent  nxiith  1?  different 
styles  of  Spencerian   Pens    on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY,  349  Broadway,  New  York 
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doned  and  when  I  last  saw  him,  a  young  man 
of  about  thirty-five,  he  was  careworn  and  gray, 
working  for  a  bare  living  and  leading  a  life  full 
of  sorrow  and  dissapointment. 

"Grain  of  Dust"  had  become  the  leading 
young  man  of  the  neighborhood,  tall  and  hand- 
some and  manly.  He  gave  up  teaching  to  go 
to  Business  College  to  prepare  for  business  and 
graduated  therefrom  one  year  later;  passed  the 
C.  P.  A.  State  Examination  with  the  highest 
average  to  that  date,  breaking  all  previous  rec- 
ords which  established  for  him  a  great  deal  of 
honor. 

Me  then  had  calls  from  large  firms  and  con- 
cerns all  over  the  country,  and  a  little  later  he 
entered  a  well-known  firm  in  one  of  the  large 
cities.  So  successful  was  he  that  inside  of  live 
years  he  was  offered  810,000.00  a  year  by  a 
large  corporation  in  the  Middle  West  to  act  as 
their  chief  executive  which  he  accepted. 

He  had,  in  the  meantime,  met  a  young  lady 
in  college  whom  he  admired  a  great  deal. 
"Grain  of  Dust"  now  felt  in  a  position  to  keep 
her  comfortably  and  after  his  summer  vacation 
asked  her  to  share  his  achievements  with  him— 
which  she  gladly  did,  of  course. 

Now  they  have  a  beautiful  home,  nothing  less 
than  a  palace,  a  summertouring  car,  a  limousine 
for  the  winter  and  not  only  the  comforts,  but 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

They  have  been  abroad  and  traveled  through 
Europe  quite  extensively  ;  they  have  made 
trips  to  Panama.  South  America  and  many  of 
the  famous  summer  resorts.  They  have  visited 
the  beaches  in  Florida;  been  to  the  Golden 
Gate;  traveled  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  short 
have  seen  about  as  much  as  the  world  can  offer 
to  any  one  man. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  interpret  the 
"Handwriting  on  the  Wall"  which  faces,  in 
crimson  letters  of  tire,  every  young  man  and 
woman.  1  can  see  the  right  hand  pointing 
"This  Way  to  Success"  anil  the  left  hand  in  the 
adverse  direction,  "This  Way  to  Failure." 

JESS  WILLARD 

Is  the  most  ideal  champion  of  all  pugilists. 
His  good  advice  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 
My  books  on  penmanship  are  the  best  that  have 
ever  been  published.  If  yon  don't  believe  it 
send  for  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

BUSINESS  WRITING  BOOKS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Book  No.  1-538  Lessons  1  08  Pages $  .50 

Book  No.  2-250  Lessons  90  Pages ...      .25 

Book  No.  3-100  Lessons  04  Pages 15 

Book  Nn.  4-75  Lessons  32  Pages -      .10 

All  the  above  sent  at  one  time  for 90 

OTHER  USEFUL  BOOKS 

Madarasz  Artistic  Gems.--    $  .50 

84  Alphabets  in  Ornamental  Lettering 20 

95  Lessons  in  Practical  Writing ...    .     .25 

Lessons  in  Engraver's  Script 20 

Madarasz  Engraver's  Script .20 

The  five  useful  books  sent  for 1.00 

We  give  you  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
books  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Address, 

C.  W.  JONES, 

Principal  Brockton   Business  Coleege. 
BROCKTON,    MASS. 


Why 
Wobble  ? 

A  month  afro  vou  had  it 
in  mind  to  write  for  my 
illustrated  journal  which 
tells  you  how  you  can  in- 
crease your  skill  in  pen- 
manship at  home  in  spare 
time  at  a  small  cost. 

Several  times  since  you 
have  renewed  your  re- 
solve- Each  tim*1  vou  have 
wobbled  -  put  it  off—  to- 
morrow —  next  week  — 
sometime. 

Don't  wait  anv  longer. 
Write  to-day. 

FRANCTS  B.  COURTNEY 
Box  G  492,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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SEMI-ILLUMINATED     INVITA- 
TION. 


By  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa. 


The  student  of  engrossing  will  find  in  the 
specimen  here  shown  a  piece  of  illumination, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  semi-illumination, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  brush  work  is  done  in  trans- 
parent washes  instead  of  solid  or  opaque  colors. 

The  addition  of  Chinese  white  to  any  color, 
which  of  itself  is  not  opaque,  will  furnish  that 
quality.  This  piece  of  work  was  executed  on 
an  ordinary,  rough  surfaced  sheet  of  common 
writing  paper,  and  on  account  of  the  thinness 
of  the  paper  presented  many  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  the  work.  A  great  deal  of  the 
more  delicate  brush  work  on  the  invitation  is 
lost  in  the  process  of  photography.  For  in- 
stance, the  whole  surface  of  the  interior  of  the 
border  upon  which  the  lettering  is  shown,  was 
covered  with  a  light  wash  of  yellow  ochre. 
This  was  done  after  the  lettering  was  executed 
and  before  the  letters  were  shaded.  The  border 
was  outlined  with  a  Soennecken  pen.  using  a 
No.  4  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  a  Xo.  6  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  back  ground  is  washed 
in  with  a  brush,  using  purple,  which  is  obtained 
by  mixing  crimson  lake  and  Prussian  blue. 
The  ornament  is  rendered  in  several  tints  of 
crimson  lake  and  of  green;  and  the  dot  effects 
in  Chinese  white,  gold  and  vermilion.  The 
back  ground  of  the  initial  "S"  is  in  vermilion 
and  the  letter  itself  in  gold,  as  well  as  the  outer 
bands  of  the  border  and  the  other  initial  letters, 
The  gold  is  shell  gold,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  small  bricks  from  any  art  dealer  and  is  put  on 
the  paper  with  a  brush,  handling  it  in  thesame 
wav  as  any  other  of  the  colors.  Care  of  course 
must  be  taken  to  paint  it  on  evenly  and  a  tiny 
hit  of  gum  arabic  dissolved  in!  the  water  will 
help  it  to  stick.  After  the  gold  was  thoroughly 
dry  it  was  burnished  with  an  agate  tool  made 
for  the  purpose  by  rubbing  over  the  surface 
briskly.  The  indentations  in  the  letter  were 
made  with  an  agate  pointed  tool.  Your  art 
dealer  can  furnish  you  with  both  of  these  tools. 
After  the  gold  was  burnished  the  black  outline 
was  put  on  with  pen  and  ink.  The  lettering 
was  executed  with  a  Soennecken  pen  and  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the 
paper  it  is  not  as  smooth  as  it  might  lie. 


Will' 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 20e 

Ornate  letter 50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals.. 25c 

1    "         "      Combination 26c 

1  Business  Letter. 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps  10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 26c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen 26c 

$2.0.-1 

All    for... $1.50 

E.  S.  LAWYER 
519  Germain  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LESSONS   IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND   PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  5'2x8  inchesJfilled  with 
a  greater  amount  of^writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  anv  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


BOX   130.   ELIZABETHTOWN,    PA. 


HEADQUARTERS 


United  Spanish  War  Veterans 

12th  national  convention  Committee 
Scranton.  pa 


^S5P 


wmsrn^m 


(Lhe^tiure^ 

punish  Bar 

request-  the  honor  of-  the  presenceof 

[iiidrmttililftmi 


oh  ffil 


(9u?cfrh9(ational  Encampment 

ar^-Tanron^a.,     s 
cfluoust  rftirtrcrti,  tfin-ty-firsh  ani-SeptcmlTer 
sr,  nineteen  fiunorc^  anifr&e^n 


k 


THE     OBLIQVE    HOLDER.    WITH     AN     INDIVIDUALITY. 


II    vi, u   want  something  exclusive    in  t lie  line  nf  a 

penholder,  set  a  Umeiner  ol.lluue      Vi.n  can  Bet  an 

•JTUIIMD     FITC     UPPP      nnlimirv  ol.li.ine  holder  tor  less  money.  I.nt  It  will 

*l  nUMb     Mia     nLKC.      „„|  wn-t  n.nr  linn 11..1  liltuf  ii.il  bill  «n  Wfll 

as  the  ilmciner  ol.li.ine  will. 

The  peculiar  shape,  which  has  lieen  sclentillcallv  worked  out.  makes  the  ilincincr  Holder  the  most  .lesirnl.le      II. e 
tee  In  either  seven  or  ten  Inch  lengths  is  only  Sl.llll.  while  it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  von  lor  a  life  time. 

ante  wanted,  A.  J.  GMEINER,    197  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFOHO,  CONN. 


A.  PROF^I'TABI^E    VACATION 


Lettering  1' 
RECEIVED 

SI 'Hi" 


I'd;  Till    SMALLER    MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OK 

_•  ,,,1,1    i  -.lia.lini!    IV, i-   ■:  , rs  of   Lettering  Ink. 

nCALCO^K^oTuM^OFCoSliERCirL'pEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8»1 1 

containing  122  platesof  Commercial  Pen  alpha- 
bets, finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also 
large  list  of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases— 

rk  a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  ami  Shading  Pen.  Prepaid.  SI. 

HEWTOH  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  FEB  CO  ,  Dept.  F.,  P0STIAC,  MICH  ,  U.  S.  A 
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DC 


DESIGNING 

and 
ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN. 
Rockland.  Me. 


<?U 


GERMAN  TEXT 


A  very  useful  style  of  lettering  for  tilling  di- 
plomas and  for  general  engrossing. 

The  alphabet  shown  herewith  was  written 
with  a  No.  1  Soennecken  pen  and  received 
very  little  retouching  with  a  tine  pointed  pen. 

First,  pencil  lines  for  height  of  letters,  making 
those  for  the  double  curve  free  hand  and  others 
with  the  aid  of  a  ruler.  The  initial  "A"  was 
first  carefully  pencilled  and  afterward  traced  in 
ink.  Stipple  face  of  letter  and  notice  the  grada- 
tion of  tones  from  d;irk  to  light. 

Study  form  and  proportions  of  each  letter 
critically.  The  five  letters  beginning  with  "L" 
show  the  letters  in  the  unfinished  state.  In 
fact  the  entire  alphabet  is  presented  as  a  rapid 
practical  style  with  no  attempt  for  geometrical 
exactness  or  artistic  finish. 

The  flourished  strokes  were  executed  with  a 
rapid,  whole  arm  movement.  Use  a  No.  I  (Jil- 
lott  pen  in  a  straight  holder. 

YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


^^k-^--^^^f^^di^^<^^-^<- 


-  letters 


.  p.... 


ent  and 

'•  to  have  in 

■■'.  dimes)  and  I  will  write 

your  name    12  different 

styles.    Ol  these  I'l  styles 

will,  no  doubt,  lind 

that  you  will  want  t.. 

adopt  and  heeln  worknp 

on.    Write  me  today  and 

set  Ijlglielpforllttle  cost 

SCHOOL.     PASADENA.    CALIFORNIA 


^ '/— -* ^l^-^-z__^_^-^2t5> — '~-?C~e---zi~sL->L-^£- 


how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my       By  Gustavo  Ruiz,  9th  grade,  Los  Angeies,  Polytechnic  Summer  School.    M.  K.  Austin,  teacher, 
^CS" "~,CP    Written  on  a^cardlfyou  encfose'stamp  also  director  Department  of  Commerce.  California  State  Normal  School. 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  408  Marar  Bldg..    Himn  City.    Mo 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

=0 


nczioczic: 


"BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY,"  by  Hugo 
Munsterberg,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D..  LI..  D.,  Professor 
of  Psychology.  Harvard  University:  Author  of 
Psychology  and  Life.  Psychotherapy,  Psychol- 
ogy and  Industrial  Efficiency,  etc,  Published 
by  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  LaSalle  Administration  Course 
and  Service.  The  volume  contains  290  pages 
printed  in  large  type  and  bound  in  flexible 
leather.  It  is  a  companion  book  to  the  one  re- 
viewed last  month  from  the  same  University, 
entitled  "Personal  Efficiency,"  by  Irving  R. 
Allen.  Dr.  Munsterberg,  in  this  volume  has 
given  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the 
business  of  commerce  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution. He  has  here  most  successfully  applied 
to  business  affairs  many  abstract  phases  of 
psychology. 

The  following  headings  to  chapters  will  help 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  volume:  1,  Business  and  Psychology;  2, 
Scope  and  Methods  of  Psychology ;  3,  The  Ap- 
plication of  Psychology ;  4,  The  Mind  and  the 
Body;  5,  Sensation;  i>.  The  Perceptions;  7, 
Memory  and  Ideas;  S,  Attention;  9,  Keeling 
and  Emotion;  10,  Impulse  and  Will ;  11,  Sug- 
gestion; 12,  The  Acquirement  of  Abilities;  13, 
The  Outer  Conditions  of  Efficiency;  14,  The 
Inner  Conditions  of  Efficiency :  15,  Vocation- 
al Fitness;  16,  Individual  Mental  Traits;  17. 
Selection  of  Fit  Individuals;  18,  Mental  Tests. 

Under  each  chapter  are  sub-chapters,  for  in- 
stance, under  chapter  four — The  Mind  and  the 
Body,  we  find  the  following;  The  Material  for 
Psychological  Study;  The  Individual's  Con- 
sciousness; Consciousness  Revealed  by  Be- 
havior;   The    Perceptions;    Will-Actions;  The 


Unity  of  Bodily  and  Mental  Life;  The  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain;  The  Neurons;  The  Physical 
Basis  of  Human  Behavior;  The  Practical 
Problem  ;  The  ThreeGreat  Factors  of  the  Mind. 

And  here  is  a  sample  of  the  test  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter:  1,  What  psychological 
problems  are  involved  in  selecting  a  clerk  ?  A 
mechanic  at  a  machine:-  A  banker?;  2.  How  is 
the  mind  related  to  this  problem?;  3,  How  can 
you  actually  rind  out  what  is  another  person's 
content  of  consciousness?;  4,  Why  is  it  possible 
to  read  a  person's  mind  by  observing 
his  bodily  behavior?:  5,  What  is  meant 
by  the  perceptions?;  ts,  What  are  will- 
actions?;  7,  What  are  some  familiar  illustra- 
tions that  show  the  unity  of  bodily  and  mental 
life;  n,  What  is  the  real  function  of  the  brain  in 
our  life  process?;  9,  What  physical  changes 
take  place  in  our  nervous  system  in  the  learning 
process?;  10,  What  are  the  three  great  factors 
of  the  mind  that  are  of  practical  importance  to 
our  problem? 

"Teachamuse"  is  the  name  of  a  new  game— 
the  Game  of  Thrift,  comprising  playing  cards 
of  a  new  design,  and  card  board  checks  which 
represent  one,  five,  ten  or  fifty  dollar  values. 
The  author  is  none  other  than  Wm.  Bachrach. 
head  of  the  commercial  instruction  in  the  Chi- 
cago High  Schools.  It  is  published  by  the 
American  Specialties  Co.,  3021  Walnut  St. 
Chicago,  III.    Price,  50c. 

Half  of  the  cards  are  red  and  half  of  them  are 
black,  there  being  ten  cards  in  a  series  of  four, 
each  card  being  valued  at  from  one  to  ten  dol- 
lars. The  cards  are  dealt  much  the  same  as 
other  cards,  and  the  points  in  the  game  are  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  Property  and  Cash 
one  has  on  hand  or  by  his  Debts  and  Expenses. 

Educationally,  it  has  a  distinct  value  in  that  it 
teaches  the  players  to  unconsciously  avoid 
Debts  and  Expenses  and  to  acquire  Property 
and  Cash.  It  is  a  game  that  we  can  heartily 
recommend,  because  it  encourages  right  rather 
than  wrong  motives  and  habits.  It  is  also 
offered  to  schools  and  a  number  of  schools  are 
already  using  it  as  prizes  and  awards  and  for  ad- 
vertising. 


Ross's  Business  English"  by  J.  Walter  Ross, 
puDlished  by  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  cloth  bound,  two  hun- 
dred seventy-one  pages,  is  the  title  of  a  late 
book  on  the  subject  given  in  the  title.  It  is  a 
treatise  on  English  for  use  in  commercial  de- 
paitments  of  private  and  public  school-..  The 
author  is  a  well-known  commercial  teacher  with 
the  Elliott  Business  school  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
The  plan  of  the  book  differs  from  that  usually 
followed  by  texts  on  English.  The  aim  has 
been  to  teach  thoroughly  the  essentials  and  to 
omit  hairsplitting  and  technical  questions. 
The  material  has  been  gleaned  from  many 
sources,  full  credit  being  given,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  secure  the  best  rather  than  to  be  original. 
Letterwriting,  Spelling,  Punctuation  are  all 
treated  very  practically.  It  is  worth  looking 
into. 


To  announce  the  arrival  of 

Oscar  Kenneth 

on  Aug.  2K,  1915.    Weight.  9'2  lbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  ( ).  L.  Rogers 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Rodocker 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Doris  Faye 
to 
Mr.  Augustus  Benjamin  Cox 
on  Wednesday,  August  the  twenty-fifth 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
Cheraw,  Colorado 
At  Home 
after  September  first 
Nampa,   Idaho 


JUDGING  BY  RESULTS 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY  has  proved  itself  to  be  just  what  the  name  implies— 
a  publisher  of  text-books  that  are  PRACTICAL. 
The  practical  results  achieved  by  the  commercial  and  shorthand  schools  that  use  our  text- 
books demonstrate  the  fact  that  our  publications  are  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  modern 
business,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school.  That  the  books  are  right  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  is 
shown  by  the  facility  with  which  teachers  are  thus  enabled  to  handle  large  classes  with  ease.  Every- 
thing is  clearly  explained  by  the  author.  The  books  are  understood  easily  by  the  average  student,  and 
the  studies  are  made  interesting,  and  even  fascinating,  to  the  dullest  mind. 

That  the  books  are  right  from  a  business  standpoint  is  shown  by  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the 
graduates  of  these  practical  schools  are  able  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  them  in  modern  business  of- 
fices. The  books  are  the  business  world  in  miniature,  and  the  instruction  therein  contained  is  not  only 
clear,  but  correct  and  practical  to  the  minutest  detail. 

Get  one  or  more  of  our  books  for  examination.  Open  a  book  anywhere  and  compare  the  instruction 
with  your  own  knowledge  of  outside  business  practice  under  present-day  conditions.  Then  consider 
the  grade  and  standing  of  the  many  large  schools  that  are  using  our  books.  The  inference  will  be  forc- 
ed upon  you  that  your  school  will  be  made  larger  and  more  successful  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  prac- 
tical means  for  GETTING  RESULTS. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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By  J.  A.  Savage,  supervisor  of  writing,  Omaha.    The  original  was  executed  in  colors. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 
BY  MAIL 

natural  talent  for  lettering,  and 
<!rill  them  In  the  necessary  alpha- 
betn  from  hand  made  pen  and  Ink 
copies,  rounding  out  the  coarse 
with  a  finished  net  of  resolutions. 
For  terms,  address. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and  llln 


Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg.. 


.Pa. 


ART   ENGROSSERS 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPEI  ALTY  SS?SB1S2 

in  a  style  Artistic  and  Lp-to-iiate.  If  you 
contemplate  having  a  new  Diploma,  and 
want  something  strictly  first -class,  write 
us  for  particulars.  We  can  furnish  Diplomas 
eneraved  and  printed  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


pleasing  to  people  of  cultivated  taste.    Write 
for  Circular.    Address, 


BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


THE    GREATEST    HELPS    EVER     DEVISED 

For  Teaching  Penmanship 

50%  of  time  and  energy  saved  byusing  my  newguide  sheets.  Reduced 
plate  of  8x10.1  sheet  herewith  shown.  4  pages  now  ready  for  delivery. 
I  want  every  teacher  of  writing  to  give  these  sheets  a  test,  so  am  of- 
fering 20  pages  for  a  trial  for  a  dime  postpaid — stamps  accepted. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Mills  says:  "I  like  your  idea  of  the  blue  work  on  your  specimen 
guide  sheets  very  much;  it  makes  it  almost  a  self-teaching  course,  as  the  pupil 
ran  see  right  where  he  makes  his  mistakes. 

Faust's  Regular,  Special  Ruled  Bond,  Practice  Paper.  37c  A  REAM,  in  quantity  lots. 

Address  C.  A.  FAUST,  1024  North  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 

CEOTiriCATES. 


New  1915  catalog  mailed  free.  See 
it  before  you  buy  your  supply-  First 
quality — Prompt  delivery.  Send  for 
special  illustrated  booklet  on  Art 
Engrossing. 
Full  size  samples  of  Stock  and  made 
to  order  Diplomas  free  oh  request.     Artistic  diploma  filling  a  specialty. 

HOXVARD   «&!  BROWN,       Rockland,  At aine. 


,  <  ETERNAL  INK 

<  ENGROSSING  IHK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  1b  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  it  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

Thenelnks  write  black  from   the   pen 

point  and  «u  v  black  forever;  proof  to 

age,  air,  naanhlne .  chemical!   and  fire 

If  your  dealer  doe*  not  tupply 

thetf  tnka,  tend  to 

CHAS   M.  HIGGIHS  &  CO.Mfii 
27<  NinthSt.  Bmoklyi.  «.  Y. 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 


iJIMISllUlMjjjJiMJJimMHMUjaalW 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pen* 

k  CILLOTTS 

PRINCIPALITY     PEN,     No.    1 

■*CT  O     GIILOTT'S         | 

^""iimiiWiiiii'ttiTifrft'r-mfilir 
VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pen*  have  for  seventy-five  years  Btood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men,   bxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  Gillott's  Pens 

still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  GHlott  GtX  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 

V  J 
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reproduced  from 
PENMA-NSHIPand 

l|RGR5SSEDCOT^ 


Terry  EiHG.^ 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENGRHVERS 

(QLUMBU5.  Ohio 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship 


CnnnlJAo       All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  men- 
OUpyil^J.     tjonecj    to    g0  jjy   express,    on  which  you 


pay  charges.     Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 


1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand $  .45 

1  Good    Grip  Penpuller 10 

1  Ail-Steel  Ink  Eraser 50 

ZANERIAN  PENS 

1  gr.  Zanerian  Business 75 

yt  "     —  .25  1  doz 10 

Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  Pens  same  price  as  Z.  Business  Pens. 
1  gr.  Zanerian  Fine  Writers 1.00 

H"  as        l  doz .12 

PENHOLDERS 

1  Zanerian  Fine  Art,  rosewood,  IIJ^  in 1.00  8  in 76 

1  Zanerian  Oblique,  rosewood,  11^  in 50  8  in 40 

Zanerian  Expert,  7%  in. 

1  gr 7.76  1  doz 90 

%"  4.25  %  " 50 

J4  "    2.30  14  " 30 

2  doz 1.60  1  only 15 

1  Triangular  Straight,  VA  in 20 

1  Central,  hard  rubber,  53j  in 25 

1  Correct,     "   _        "         634  in  25 

Excelsior  Oblique,  6  in. 
1   gr  5.00  1  doz 60 


1.35  1  only 

Zaner  Method  Straight,  7,1.,  in. 

3.25  %  doz 

1.75  %  doz 

1.00  1  only.. 


1  doz  

1  Pencil  Lengthener 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

1  complete  set 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No 

1    "    double       "  "      "     1 

Mgr.  any  No.  single  pointed 

K"      "      "    double       "      

1  Soennecken  Lettering  Penholder 


100  postpaid  - 
600  express  .. 
1000  express 


BLANK  CARDS 


INKS 

1  bottle  Zanerian  India $  .30 

1  doz  bottles,  express '        2  00 

1  bottle  White 25 

1        "      Zanerian  Gold 20 

1  doz.  bottles,  express 1.25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  School  Ink 20 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  ',  pt 40 

1  pt.  express 45 

iqt  "        1     >5 


ENVELOPES.  iH-x-b'/i 

White,  Azure,  or  Primrose. 

100  postpaid 45 

500  express _ .     .90 

1000  express... 175 

WHITE  CARDBOARD,  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid 50 

6        "      express .60 

12       "  "        - -1.00 

BLACK  CARDBOARD  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid 50 

6        "       express .'50 


WEDDING  PAPER,  21x33 

- 60 

- -- -     .50 

12       "  "  70 

ZANERIAN  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid .45 

12      "       express 50 

LEDGER  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid 55 

12      "         express     65 

Send  5  cents  for  sample  of  white,   black   and  colored  cards,  and  5 
cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Adoress  ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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The  Important  Book  of  the 
Hour  is  Rowe  Shorthand 


Teachers  who  were  trained  through  our  correspondence  course  from  manuscript 
introduced  Rowe  Shorthand  into  many  new  schools  during  the  last  month. 

A  shorthand  system  with  only  two  principles,  forty  rules  and  no  exceptions,  and 
that  can  be  written  as  rapidly  as  the  language  is  spoken  with  absolute  legibility  is 
a  new  achievement     something  never  accomplished  before. 

Rowe  Shorthand  will  stir  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  indifferent  teacher  no 
matter  how  he  may  regard  other  systems.  The  printed  text  tells  a  shorthand  story 
that  is  entirely  new.  We  have  sample  pages  for  those  who  want  them  which  con- 
tain information  that  must  be  interesting  to  every  shorthand  teacher. 
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Read's  Salesmanship 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  H.   E.   READ 

For    the  Read's  Lessons  in  Salesmanship  ( 1910)  was  the  first  text  on  this  subject  really  adapted 

„.  yj  to  the  needs  of  commercial  schools  and  departments.     Mr.  Read's  latest  book,  Read's 

v  .lass    rvOOm       Salesmanship,  just  off  the  press,  gives  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject,  with  material  especially  arranged  for  class  study,  recitation,  and  practice. 

Read's  takes  up    investigation   of  Credits,    Making   Collections, 

C  I  manchin  an<^  other  practical  matters  connected  with  selling  and 
aaiesmansmp  ^istribution.  It  gives  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
Salesmanship  by  Correspondence  and  emphasizes  the  subjects  of  Mind  Con- 
trol, the  development  of  Personality,  and  the  analysis  of  the  various  steps 
in  the  Process  of  the  Sale. 


t_    „    ("Mocc         Courses  that  are  purely  analytical  or   inspirational,    however    satisfactory   for   home 
R       I         ,r  reading,  are  not  suitable  for  the  class-room.     Mr.  Read's  first  book  was  the  first  real 

t>y    KSeil  class  room  text.     His  later  book  is  the  only  other  text  that  has  yet  appeared  offering 

a  treatment  adequate  to  the  needs  of  commercial  schools  and  departments. 
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ADDRESS.  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION, 


LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago                                                           131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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"For  Forty  Years  of 
Sustained  Excellence" 

Such  is  the  wording  of  the 

Special  Diploma  of  Honor 

Given   by  the   Panama -Pacific 
International  Exposition  to  the 

Remington 
Typewriter  Company 

This  comprehensive  tribute  to  our  leader- 
ship is  supported  by  the  following  awards: 

GRAND  PRIZE— For  Excellence  of  Product 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR— For  Educational  Value 

GOLD  MEDAL— For  Adding  and  Subtracting 

Typewriter 

GOLD  MEDAL— For     Ribbons     and     Carbon 

Papers 

Highest  possible  award  in  every  department  of  our  business 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 


(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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''bliss  BOOKKEEPING  ' 

OFFICF  PRACTICE 

TWO  PLANS  OF  WORK 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  and  FOLDER 

IN  THE  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PLAN 

all  transactions  are  performer!  over  the  counter  affording  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  OFFICE  PRACTICE  DEPART- 
MENT. Each  of  the  several  offices  is  equipped  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  large  books,  including  Special  Column  Books, 
Loose  Leaf  Books,  Post  Binders,  Card  Ledgers,  etc.  By  a 
system  of  promotion  the  student  goes  from  one  office  to  an  • 
other,  finishing  in  the  bank. 

IN  THE  FOLDER  PLAN 

the  incoming  papers  are  contained  in  the  folder,  but  all  out- 
going papers  are  made  out  by  the  pupil  the  same  as  in  the 
Actual  Business.  Both  plans  are  intensely  interesting. 
Splendid  chapter  on  Civil  Service.    Fine  Corporation  Set. 

SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

develops  touch  operation  easily  and  naturally.  Every  stu- 
dent becomes  a  genuine  touch  operator.  The  book  includes 
a  variety  of  forms,  letters,  tabulated  work,  invoices,  state- 
ments, reports,  legal  forms,  testimony,  specifications  all  ar- 
ranged in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  should  be  copied. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

bridges  the  gulf  between  the  text  book  and  the  practical 
stenographer.  Special  space  is  al  lowed  for  copying  the  let- 
ters in  shorthand  which  incites  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  work, 
and  also  enables  the  teacher  to  correct  the  notes  in  a  mo- 
ment's time.    Special  punctuation  feature. 

Write  for  information. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Company 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTANCY 


A  Commercial  School  Man  Succeeds 

One,  of  many,  experienced  school  man  took 
the  Bennett  Accountancy  Course  and  is  now  a 
successful  practicing  Accountant  and  Actuary. 

Extracts  from  his  letters  : 

"[  consider  vour course  a  splendid  investment, 
Feel  perfectly  free  to  refer  others  to  me  at  any 
time,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  pursuade 
them  to  register  with  you." 

"During  this  year,  among  other  work  I  have 
examined  twenty-seven    insurance   companies." 

"Lesson  25  I  consider  one  of  the  best  numbers 
submitted  to  me  :  the  articles  on  Life  Insurance 
and  Fire  Loss  Adjusting  are  excellent.  These  are 
right  in  my  line  and  I  feel  competent  to  judge." 

"I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
Certificate,  which  I  have  framed  immediately  and 
hung  in  my  office  among  others  from  other  Ins 
tutions.     Not  one  of  them  do  I  regard  more  hig 


Send  for  Catalog  of  the  Bennett  Account- 
ancy Institute,  and  prepare  for  C.  P.  A. exami- 
nation or  for  a  profitable  position.  No  solicitors 
or  agents  employed. 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 
SYSTEM  OF  D] 
BOOKKEEPING 


"  Far  In  advance  of  any 
other  bookkeeping  text  I 
have  taught  or  examined" 


Our  Books  are 
used  exclusively 
by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  Col- 
leg-  e  of  Chicago 
and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing- number 
of  High  Schools, 
Academies  and 
Business  Colleges. 


By   W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  West  Division  H.  S., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting,  Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  which  one  operation  or 
a  new  subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  sufficient  exercises  given  to  in- 
sure mastery  of  one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan  is  followed  from 
the  most  elementary  principles  through  the  advanced  subjects.  Business  papers 
are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  not  required. 

Examination  Copy,  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commercial  texts,  including  Munson 
Shorthand. 

Other  Texts  in  the  "Metropolitan  Series"  and  the  price  of  examination 
copies: — Munson  Shorthand,  75c;  Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method,  50c; 
Theory  of  Bookkeeping,  50c;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  50c;  Business  Law, 
50c;  Metropolitan  Business  Writing,  10c;  Practical  Grammar  and  Ex.  Pad, 
20c;  Metropolitan  Business  Speller,  15c;  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Ex. 
Pad,  30c 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 

1310,  37  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  SOLICITED. 
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Put  the   Finishing   Touches 
on  Your  Shorthand  Classes 

by  dictating  to  them  the  crisp, 
snappy,  common-sense  talks  and 
letters  found  in 

Letters  of -a  Schoolmaster, 
A  Book  of  Business  Ethics. 

Better  than  a  trip  abroad  for 
practical  business  purposes. 

You  have  read  some  of  these  in 
the  Educator,  but  there  are 
more  in  the  book. 

It  "kills  two  [birds  with  one 
stone," — inspiring  advice  and 
suggestions  combined  with  a 
wide  vocabulary. 

Classes  gain  enthusiasm  and  vim 
— the  teacher  too. 

Fifty  Cents  for  Copy  and  Terms. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Look  beneath  the  surface; 
let  not  the  several  qualities 
of  a  thing  escape  thee. 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 

Many  persons  judge  a  system  of  short- 
hand on  the  most  superficial  consideration. 
It  looks  simple;  or  it  seems  to  be  easy  to 
learn;  or  it  is  apparently  very  brief.  And 
so  it  is  chosen. 

The  wise  ones  look  to  all  the  qualities 
of  the  thing.  It  may  be  simple  yet  ineffi- 
,  iriit;  it  may  be  easy  to  learn  yet  difficult  to 
practise;  it  may  be  brief  but  illegible. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

has  been  on  trial  for  sixty  years  and  has 
borne  all  tests.  It  is  brfef,  legible,  efficient; 
and  it  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  is  possible 
consistently  with  these  essential  qualities. 

Publish!  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


W.  H.  McCarthy,  formerly  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  teaching  in  the  business  department 
of  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
this  year. 

Mary  B.  Denny,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  is  to  be 
engaged  this  year  in  Stetson  University,  De 
Land,  Fla. 

A  Miss  Poronto,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  a  Miss 
Sharp,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  are  employed  in 
the  commercial  department  of  the  High  School, 
at  Chester,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Runk,  of  Marshfield,  Wis.,  has  taken  a 
position  as  head  of  the  commercial  department 
and  manager  of  athletics  in  the  Pierre  High 
School,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

F.  C.  Cowles,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

Margaret  M.  Black,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  is  to 
teach  penmanship  in  the  grades  and  in  the 
High  School  at  Bath,  Maine,  this  year. 

W.  S.  Britton,  of  McClure,  Ohio,  is  teaching 
this  year  in  the  Merrill  College,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

C.  A.  Townsend,  of  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  is 
teaching  commercial  subjects  in  the  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  Commercial  School. 

(i.  Walter  Puffer,  of  Clinton.  Wis.,  has  been 
engaged  for  a  commercial  teaching  position  in 
the  Brown  College,  at  Peoria,  111. 

A.  W.  Diesman  is  teaching  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  College,  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

For  twenty-nine  years  we  have  known  per- 
sonally and  professionally,  S.  T.  Greir.  of  Barns- 
ville,  Ohio.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  he  was  the 
finest  pen-artist  we  had  seen,  and  his  work  to- 
day is  finer  than  it  was  then.  Although  never 
robust  in  health,  he  has  maintained  a  uniform 
excellence  of  his  art.  He  recently  favored  us 
with  some  beautiful  samples  of  his  art. 


Mr.  Paul  Gladney,  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  iB  man- 
ager of  the  Williams  Business  College  at  Beav- 
er Dam.  Wisconsin.  Miss  Grace  Boose,  a  re- 
cent graduate  of  the  Gregg  School,  Chicago, 
has  charge  of  the  shorthand, and  Mr.  Ivy  Clarke, 
of  Portage,  Wis.,  has  charge  of  the  English  sub- 
jects. Chas.  E.  Woodward,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  position  as  man- 
ager at  Waukesha.  Mr.  O.  K.  Evenson,  of 
Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  is  principal  of  the  Ra- 
cine school.  J.  H.  Treece,  of  Anna,  111.,  is  his 
assistant. 


News  ".Items  Contributed  by  the  Spec- 
ialists' Educational  Bureau 

C.  E.  Wellner,  ofl  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  with  Hursts'  Private  School 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

C.  L.  Gutfey,  of  Breckenridge,  Mo.,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School 
Trinidad,  Colorado. 

C.  K.  Gump,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  thelCommercial  Department  of  the 
High  School,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Miss  Pearl  Winkler,  of  Florence,  Wis.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School,  Ontonagon,  Michigan. 

Albert  Lott,  of  Normal,  111.,  is  the  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School,  Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. 

M.  H.  Hutchison,  Vancouver.  Wash,,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  in  the  High  School  at  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Miss  Mabel  Kisir,  of  University  Place.  Ne- 
braska, has  accepted  a  position  as  a  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

O.  J.  Morris,  of  Evansville,  Ky.,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Boys' High  School, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


S.  F.  Hood,  Hinsdale,  111.,  is  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  High  School, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miss  Stella  Sebran.of  Vinton,  Iowa,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  commercial  teacher.  High 
School,  Goldfield,  Iowa. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Balkwell.  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  is 
the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Township 
High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
has  accepted  a  position  as  shorthand  teacher  in 
the  High  School,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Karl  McGinnis  has  accepted  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Central  High  School, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Miss  Adele  Ash,  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  penmanship  instructor  in 
the  High  School  of  East  St.  Louis. 

S.  R.  Coulter,  New  Concord,  O.,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Business  Department  of  the 
High  School,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Agnes  R.  Hammond,  of  Chicago,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
High  School,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

H.  R.  Sykes,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  Campbell  Commercial  School,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  C.  Wilber,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

C.  E.  Chamberlin,  of  Gays,  Illinois,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  High  School.  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Dan  Lewis,  of  Mount  Vernon.  Illinois,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School,  Danville,  Illinois. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Fortinberry  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Parrish  Business  College,  Paragould, 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Fortinberry  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  Draughon's  Colleges. 
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ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO  ATTEND 

Ghe  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

AND 

<ohe  National  Penmanship  Teachers'  Association 

in  Chicago  December  27,  28,  29  and  30,  1915? 

It's  the  biggest  event  of  the  kind  in  our  profession — it's  the 
Clearing  House  of  Ideas  —  it's  the  Professional  Social  Club  of 
Fellowship— it's  the  Get-together  for  Mutual  Promotion  and  Suc- 
cess —  it's  the  one  big  factor  which  increases  Enthusiasm, 
widens  Intellect,  improves  Efficiency,  diminishes  the  Grouch, 
and  makes  Co-workers  of  Competitors. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND 

The  Chicago  Convention  of 
FEDERATED  ASSOCIATIONS 

of  School  Owners,   School  Principals,   Commercial  Teachers,  Shorthand  Teachers, 
Penmanship  Teachers,  Machine  Shorthand  Teachers,  Etc.,  Etc. 

J.  F.  Fish,  Pres.,  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago. 

Edwin  E.  Jones,  Secretary,  301  Security  Building,  Chicago. 
New  Membership,  $3.00.  Renewing  Membership,  $1.50. 


M.  SCOUGALE3S 

Challenge  Shorthand 

The  Phonographic  Magazine,  June,  1915,  tries  pain- 
fully to  defend  Pitmanic  four-way  writing  against 
shorthand  less  jagged  and,  begging  the  question, 
shifts  to  an  argument  on  behalf  of  finger  movement 
against  arm  movement,  and  says: 

"With  linger  movement  the  case  is  wholly  different ;  f^r, 
with  the  hand  properly  pivoted,  as  described  above,  it  becomes 
not  only  possible,  but  perfectly  convenient  aDd  easy,  to  employ 
strokes  not  merely  of  the  right  slant,  but  also  of  the  left." 

To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,  the  above  quoted 
mush  is  here  copied  in  four-way  longhand,  followed 
by  a  few  outlines  of  Challenge  Shorthand,  the  three- 
way  system,  compared  with  four  -  way  Pitmanic 
outlines. 

If  advertising  space  could  be  had  for  two  bits  an 
acre,  a  ranch  full  of  argument  could  neither  add  to 
nor  detract  from  this  conclusive  showing  that  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  is  the  best. 

There  is  no  law  against  using  finger  movement 
in  writing  Challenge  Shorthand,  and  no  injunction 
is  contemplated. 

Challenge  Shorthand  is  70  to  75  per  cent.  Pitmanic, 
and  where  it  is  not  it  is  better. 

CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND  MANUAL, 

A  Complete  Text  Book,  $1.00. 

M.  SCOUGALE, 

WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS. 
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Gregg  Teachers'  Plan  Interesting 
Convention 

Hotel   McAlpin,  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 26-27,  1915 

With  a  pre-convention  membership  that  ex- 
ceeds all  previous  records,  the  Eastern  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  announces  one  of  the 
most  interesting;  and  instructive  programs  offer- 
ed in  years.  The  executive  committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Freeman  P.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  only  the  finishing:  touches  to  put  on  the 
program  before  it  will  be  complete  and  ready  to 
be  mailed  out  in  handsome  form  to  the  Gregg: 
teachers. 

RECEPTION  BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  GREGG 

Among  the  leading  features  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  the  informal  reception  on  Thanks- 
giving evening  to  the  visiting  teachers  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg  at  their  beautiful 
residence  on  West  85th  St.,  near  Central  Park 
West.  Invitations  will  be  issued  to  the  Gregg 
teachers,  but  the  Association  wishes  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  reception  will  bequite  in- 
formal. It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  acquaint- 
ance meeting,  in  a  fitting  environment,  and  un- 
der conditions  conducive  to  the  objects  of  the 
gathering;. 

NEW  JERSEY  LEADER  TO  SPEAK 

Hon.  George  M.  LaMonte,  Banking  and  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  will  de- 
liver an  address  on  Saturday  morniDg  on"Short- 
hand  from  the  Business  Men's  Viewpoint."  Mr. 
LaMonte,  who  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  of 
prominence  in  New  Jersey,  has  been  secured 
for  the  convention  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  Mr.  John  E.  Gill,  President  of  the  Eastern 
Gregg  Shorthand  Association.  Mr.  LaMonte 
is  said  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  President  Wil- 
son, and  a  cousin  of  Thomas  LaMonte,  of  J,  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  LaMonte's  address  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting,  because  of  the  fact  that 


it  is  so  seldom  that  a  prominent  business  man 
and  public  service  official  man  can  be  induced 
to  speak  on  such  an  appropriate  subject.  Mr. 
LaMonte  is  also  a  business  man,  being  on  many 
New  Jersey  directorates. 

BOY  TRAVELER  TO  TELL  EXPERIENCES 

Another  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
fifteen-minute  talk  by  Mr.  Allyne  hreeman.the 
young  man  who  circled  the  globe  on  Gregg 
Shorthand.  The  subject  will  be  "A  38,000- 
Mile  Trip  Around  the  World  on  Gregg  Short- 
hand." The  partv  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  was  a 
member  was  authorized  by  President  Wilson, 
and  was  taken  under  the  leadership  of  Major 
Sidney  S.  Peixotto,  of  the  California  Nation- 
al Guard.  103  cities  were  visited;  112  ban- 
quets were  tendered,  and  57 foreign  officials  en- 
tertained the  boys.  Mr.  Freeman's  talk  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Green  Room,  Hotel  McAlpin, 
where  the  convention  will  be  held,  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

CONTEST  FOR  TEACHERS'  MEDALS 

A  feature  of  growing  interest  to  teachers  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  will  be  the  contest  for  Gregg 
Teachers'  Medals,  which  will  be  held  Friday 
evening.  Every  contestant  will  be  allowed  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  present  a  lesson  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  before  the  convention.  Seven  judges 
are  appointed  to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
presentations.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals 
will  be  awarded.  A  six-page  folder  describing 
the  contest  has  been  issued  bv  the  Association, 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  W.  E.  Ingersoll,  1123  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  MEN  WILL  MEET 

On  Friday  evening,  the  Private  Commercial 
School  Managers  will  also  have  a  special  con- 
ference at  which  problems  relating  to  their 
work  will  be  discussed.  It  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  round  table  conference.  Many  prominent 
private  commercial  school  teachers  of  the  East 
have  already  signified  their  intention  of  being 
present.  Dr.  John  F.  Forbes,  of  the  Rochester, 
Business  Institute,  will  be  the  chairman  of  the 


conference.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  will  be 
announced  in  the  official  program  of  the  con- 
vention, which  will  be  mailed  to  members  in 
ample  time. 


A.  Estelle  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
teaching  stenography,  typewriting  and  book- 
keeping this  year  in  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

E.  C.  Patterson,  of  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Browning,  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Newton,  Iowa, 
High  School  and  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  grades,  recently  favored  us  with  a  list  of 
fifty-six  subscriptions  as  a  substantial  evidence 
that  enthusiasm  among  teachers  and  pupils  is 
increasing,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  own 
enthusiasm  and  inspiring  personality  as  a  man 
as  well  as  a  teacher. 

Supt.  H.  P.  Smith,  of  Newton  is  a  progressive 
educator  in  that  he  believes  thoroughly  in  the 
practical  as  well  as  in  the  classical,  and  other 
phases  of  education. 

Miss  Nina  N.  O'Mealey  of  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  departments,  is  also  an  enthusiast 
upon  the  subject  of  penmanship,  writing  a  good 
hand  herself.  For,  after  all,  it  is  the  ability  to 
do  things  that  inspires  rather  than  the  mere 
ability  to  tell  others  how. 

H.  C.  Clifford,  formerly  with  the  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  now  teaching 
Bookkeeping.  Economics  and  Penmanship  in 
the  Commercial  High  School,  Albany,  Ore. 
The  Albanv  Daily  Democrat  in  its  issue  of 
September  2oth  states  that  Mr.  Clifford  has  no 
superior  in  Oregon  in  penmanship.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford attended  the  Zanerian  College  of  penman- 
ship in  1914. 


THE  MADARASZ  BOOK 

is  the  product  of  the  most  skillful  penman  of  his  day  and  one  of  the  most  masterful  pen- 
men of  any  age.     Published  in  four  editions: 

Paper,  (now  all  sold) $1.00 

Cloth, $2.00 

Half  Morocco, $3.00 

Full  Morocco, $5.00 

The  two  last  are  deluxe  memorial  editions.  Some  editions  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  no 
more  will  be  published.  So  if  you  would  possess  the  prize,  now  is  the  time  to  order.  A 
discount  of  25%  will  be  allowed  if  two  books  are  ordered  at  one  time  and  33Mi%  if  three  are 
ordered  at  one  time.  This  holds  good  until  January  1,  1916,  provided  that  you  return  this 
advertisement  or  mention  that  you  saw  it  in  the  October  Educator. 

Address,  ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Publishers, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Shaded  Penmanship  Went  Out 
with  the  Quill  Pen 


Shaded    Shorthand 


Obsolete 


In  the  days  of  the  high  stool  and  the  quill  pen,  the  big 
dusty  ledgers  were  filled  with  peculiar  spidery  writing, — 
thick  downstrokes,  and  thin,  faint  upstrokes.  Why  have 
these  ancient  methods  been  discarded  ? 

Because  modern  business  has  no  time  for  them. 
Because  the  efficiency  engineer  would  gasp  at  the  hours 
wasted  in  such  useless  effort. 

Shorthand  that  requires  shading  is  even  more  wasteful.  Not  only 
does  it  take  longer  to  make  a  heavy  stroke  than  it  does  to  make  a  light  one 
(in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  known  Pitmanic  authors  this  amounts 
to  3.V  I  ),  but  there  must  be,  and  is,  a  noticeable  pause  after  the  execution 
of  a  shaded  character,  before  the  hand  can  be  adjusted  for  making  a 
light  stroke. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  if  the  stroke  is  not  made  quite  heavy 
enough,  its  meaning  may  be  entirely  changed,  and  you  must  admit  that  a 
system  which  is  not  burdened  by  the  necessity  for  shading  possesses  a 
distinct  advantage  over  one  whose  faulty  construction  compels  the  adop- 
tion of  this  makeshift.  The  fact  that  GREGG  SHORTHAND  may  be 
written  either  light  or  heavy  according  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
individual  is  one  of  the  factors  which  make 


G 
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Shortha.nd 


-the  System 
that  gets  results 
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Los  Angeles  Adopts  Isaac  Pitman 

BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Aug.  9,  1915. 
ATTENTION    C.  A.  PITMAN. 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  you  have  not  received 
any  official  notice  of  the  adoption  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
System  of  Shorthand  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 
and  that  you  are  desirous  of  receiving  such  announce- 
ment. If  this  information  is  correct,  please  be  advised 
that  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of  Shorthand  was  recently 
adopted  for  use  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1915-16. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)         WM.  A.  SHELDON, 
WAS:CBF.  Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 


Send  for  a  copy  ot '" 'Statistical  Legerdemain ,"  containing  the  Truth  in  regard  to  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Shorthand  Section  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  New  York. 

Particulars  of  a  free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers  will  also  be  sent  upon  request. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


Just  Published. 

Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office 
Training 

PRACTICE  BOOK  FOR  ADVANCED 
STUDENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 
BUSINESS    COLLEGES. 

Contains  all  questions  from   1898-1915  analyzed  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  topics 
Are  you  ever  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  next  in 
your   typewriting  room  ?       Look  at  the  contents  of 
this  book: 

Intro.:  Regents'  directions  for  marking  examination  pa- 
pers.     Regents'  Syllabus  in  Typewriting. 
Chap. 
1    Questions  on  Commercial  Correspondence. 
Letters  of  Application. 
Business  Forms. 
Filing. 

Duplicating  anil  office   Appliances. 
Care  and  Use  of  the  Typewriter. 
Addressing  Envelopes. 
Telegrams,     Cablegrams     and    Use   of 

Typewriter. 
Bills. 

Arrangements  of  Titles*  and   Advertise- 
ments. 
Legal  Papers. 
Tabulating. 

13  50  Speed  Tests-210  words  each. 

14  Regents'  Examinations.     1906-1915—23  tests. 

124  pages.       Price  40c. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  W.  4Stti  St.,  New  York 


Just  Published. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English 
Commercial  Dictionary. 

By  G.  R.  McDonald,  author  oF  Manual  of  Spanish 
Commercial  Correspondence,  etc.  A  complete  work  of 
reference  for  students  and  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  for 
those  engaged  in  foreign  correspondence. 

"This  work  is  one  which  can  be  recommended  without 
qualification.  The  usual  Spanish-English  dictionaries, 
for  instance,  will  be  searched  through  in  vain  for  words 
like  wireless  telegraphy,  marconigram,  aeroplane,  taxi-cab, 
etc.,  yet  these  words  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  business 
speech  and  correspondence,  and  are  to  be  found  in  this 
book."—  Business  Journal,  New  York. 

650:pages,  cloth,  gilt.    Price,  $2.25 

Sixth  Revised  Edition 

Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 

Style-Book  of 
Business  English 

Including  Duties  of  a  Private  Secretary,  Card   Indexing 
and  Record-Filing 

This  text  has  been  completely  rearranged,  much  new 
material  has  been  added,  and  exercises  and  review  ques- 
tions have  been  appended  to  every  chapter. 


Isaac  Pitman  l  Sons,  2  w.  45in  St.,  Hew  York 
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NUMBER     III 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnmbus.  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  P.  Zaner, 
E.  \V.  Bloser, 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  .Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  vear  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  ride,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business   Educator  being  the  highest 

grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
y  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
§rincipals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
chools.  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

B  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


BUDGET  NUMBER  NINE 

Enthusiasm  is  a  lubricant  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  trade  go  round; 
a  grouch  is  sand  in  the  bearings. 
Enthusiasm,  like  factory  melanchol- 
ia, is  catching. 

Never  use  letter  paper  or  envel- 
opes to  figure  on  or  for  memoranda 
—it  shows  you  do  not  realize  that  the 
first  requisite  in  business  is  econ- 
omy. The  same  rule  applies  to 
burning  of  lights  that  are  not  need- 
ed; whether  there  is  a  meter  or  "flat 
rate"  makes  no  difference— avoid 
waste. 

If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's 
name  work  for  him. 

If  he  pays  wages  that  supply  you 
your  bread  and  butter,  work  for  him, 
speak  well  of  him,  think  well  of  him, 
stand  by  him,  and  stand  by  the  insti- 
tution he  represents.  I  think  if  I 
worked  for  a  man,  I  would  work  for 
him.  I  would  not  work  for  him  a 
part  of  his  time,  but  all  of  his  time. 
I  would  give  an  undivided  service  or 
none. 

If  put  to  the  pinch,  an  ounce  of 
loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  clever- 
ness. 

(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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THANKSGIVING. 

BY  THOS.  E.  CUPPER.  INC.  ACC'T.,  BINGEN,  GA. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  showing:  our  appreciation  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  numerous 
blessings  showered  upon  us  during  the  year,  and  for  the  able  policies  and  the  wise  and  faithful 
course  pursued  by  th  >ie  entrusted  with  the  task  of  aiding  and  maintaining  the  highest  type  of 
morality.  |>U-  isantnesi  and  peace,  and  for  the  nne-ness  of  purpose  and  sweet  contentment 
reigning  throughout  th?  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  over  which  old  Glory  waves. 

We  appreciate  the  loyalty  of  our  friends  and  thank  them  for  the  support  given  us,  and  for 
their  kind  and  enco  ira^ing  words  from  time  to  time  which  we  fully  realize  as  nighest  trib- 
utes to  our  efforts:  Such  thoughtfulness  freely  expressed  from  the  heart  aid  in  lightening  the 
burdens  of  life  and  spurs  each  of  us   onward  and   upw  ird  toward  a  perfect  goal. 

Let  us  be  doubly  thankful  for  the  tender  metcies  and  loving  care  with  which  we  have  been 
truly  blessed  throughout  the  years  and  our  lives,  and  let  each  and  every  one  of  us  be  thankful 
forlhe  enlightenment  of  our  minds  leading  tocountless  opportunities,  and  for  the  prosperity 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 

Let  us  pray  that  each  year  may  be  to  us  a  line  of  perfect  love,  faith  and  Christianity  which 
will  add  to,  and  even  multiply,  the  worth  of  our  souls,  that  we  may  have  hope  of  making  a  safe 
entrance  into  God's  Garden  of  Love  on  the  final  day  of  reckoning. 


THE  WRITING  LESSON  AND  ITS 
PRESENTATION! 

M.  D.  ANTHONY. 

The  first  essential  in  presenting  a  writing  les- 
son is  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. Have  it  well  digested,  so  it  seems  to  em- 
anate from  your  very  soul.  Second,  have  a  les- 
son plan,  and  work  that  plan.  Third,  have  the 
lesson  at  an  opportune  time:  that  is,  when  pu- 
pils are  calm,  when  they  are  not  disturbed  by 
exercise  or  the  anticipation  of  recess. 

No  teacher,  no  matter  how  capable,  can  pre- 
sent an  interesting  and  piofitable  lesson  with- 
out being  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  subject. 
If  she  cannot  do  she  can  not  know:  she  can  not 
judge  the  quality  and  effort  of  the  writing  act; 
she  can  not  appreciate  and  sympathize  with 
child  effort;  she  can  notfully  teach.  Theteach- 
er  who  does  not  use  good  letter  forms,  who  is 
careless  and  indifferent,  who  has  no  respect  for 
her  own  writing  or  that  of  the  pupils,  is  a  breed- 
er and  tolerator  of  horribly  mangled  and  dis- 
eased penmanship.  She  is  neither  edicient  nor 
inspirational.  She  can  neither  wisely  examine 
the  pupils'  handwriting  for  common  faults  nor 
prescribe  a  remedy.  The  educational  world 
demands  efficiency  as  well  as  the  business 
world.  The  teacher  is  measured  by  her  ability 
to  do  and  get  results,  and  the  best  equipment 
a  teacher  can  have  for  the  successful  teaching  of 
writing  is  the  knowledge  and  ownership  of  a 
good  hand  writing.  By  such  possession,  she  is 
able  to  inspire  and  teach  her  pupils  how  to  write 
well  by  example.  She  should  use  the  same 
style  and  methods  in  her  roll  book  and  before 
her  class  that  she  expects  her  class  to  use.  Al- 
so, she  must  be  able  to  point  out  the  every  day 
faults  and  common  tendencies,  and  show  how 
to  encounter  these  for  results.  Daily  construct- 
ive criticisms  must  be  given  the  class:  pupils 
must  be  shown  where  and  why  their  writing  is 
weak  and  poor  and  howto  improve  these  condi- 
tions. All  this  can  be  done  by  helping  the  in- 
dividuals during  the  daily  formal  drills.  But 
the  teacher  who  has  not  acquired  a  good  hand-  . 
writing  lacks  the  skill,  tact,  anil  judgment  for 
effective  and  helpful  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. 

A  teacher  should  not  attempt  a  lesson  without 
having  previously  planned  it.  The  teacher 
who  develops  the  lesson  with  the  pupils  and 
not  for  them  is  the  one  who  arouses  intense  in- 
terest and  maintains  it.  and  secures  pleasing 
results.  Every  teacher  should  always  have  a 
definite  planffor  developing  the  lesson,  but 
that  plan  should  be  so  hidden  by  the  teacher's 
teaching  individuality  and  personality,  and  so 
tactfully  unfolded  that  the  formal  plan  can  be 
detected.  Do  not  try  to  master  every  thing  in 
one  lesson,  but  have  a  specific  thing  for  em- 
phasis in  each  lesson.  That  may  be  a  type  let- 
ter, group  of  letters,  or  some  other  valuable 
feature,  which  should  be  developed  step  by 
step,  and  the  reason  for  each  definite  action- 
brought  out  so  as  to  make  it  clear  and  interest- 
ing. This  gives  pupils  experience  in  helping 
with  the  lesson  and  has  an  educational  value  in 
addition  to  a  regular  writing  lesson. 

Before  a  lesson  can  be  presented,  one  must 
clear  the  way  for  it.     Pupils  have   no    idea   of 


systematic  arrangement  or  proper  adjustment 
of  materials,  and  these  serious  faults  must  be 
corrected,  and  the  pupils  held  resoonsible. 
First,  teach  systematic  arrangement  of  work  on 
paper,  including  headings,  margins,  para- 
graphs, and  appearance  and  economical  use  of 
page.  Before  beginning  the  formal  drill,  these 
things  should  be  worked  out  with  the  idea  of 
improving  general  daily  writing,  so  that  all 
written  language  will  be  done  neatly,  orderly 
and  legibly.  Pens  and  paper  should  be  of  good 
quality  and  properly  adjusted  to  suit  the  needs 
of  each  child.  A  workman  is  known  by  his 
tools,  and  a  child  can  not  patienlly  work  or  do 
it  well  with  poor  materials.  Children  cannot 
write  well  with  an  old  scratchy  pen  point  or  a 
stubby  lead  pencil,  or  immediately  after  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  should  not  attempt  it.  When 
the  flow  of  blood  is  quickened,  the  motor  ac- 
tivity highly  stimulated,  the  child  cannot  get 
control  or  settle  down  to  a  calm  working  atti- 
tude, and  should  not  be  expected  to.  The 
writing  lesson  should  be  arranged  so  as  not  to 
come  too  near  the  period  of  exercise  or  recess, 
before  or  after. 

The  writing  lesson  should  be  begun  with  a 
large  movement  exercise.    This  helps  the  child 

r  i  aret  in  o  position,  and  adjust  himself  to  the 
writing-act.  He  must  get  his  mind  on  it  and 
his  muscles  into  proper  co-ordination  for  it,  be- 
fore he  can  perform  the  act  easily  and  well. 
The  two  space  continuous  oval  is  a  splendid 
exercise  for  properly  turning  the  pupils  writing 
machinery  and  putting  it  in  good  working  or- 
der. Never  havechildren  get  writing  positions 
before  you  place  the  copy  on  the  board,  unless 
position  is  difficult  to  secure.  The  inspiration 
of  a  well  executed  black-board  copy  has  a  won- 
derful influence  upon  the  class,  because  it 
arouses  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  imitate.  This 
enthusiasm  and  desire  make  position  much 
easier  secured.  If  the  class  is  made  to  sit  in  po- 
sition while  the  copy  is  placed  on  the  board, 
the  pupils  tire  and  when  the  order  is  given  for 
practice  to  begin,  they  do  not  respond  as  will- 
ingly as  they  do  otherwise.  But,  if  the  class  is 
inattentive  to  the  placing  of  the  copy  on  the 
board,  then  they  should  be  required  to  sit  in 
regular  writing  position.  Sometimes  it  is  good 
to  let  them  understand  the  difference,  so  they 
will  give  better  attention. 

All  work,  form  and  movement,  should  be  il- 
lustrated on  the  blackboard.  Common  and 
general  faults  of  the  class  should  be  illustrated 
on  the  board.  This,  if  executed  with  skill  and 
in  the  right  spirit,  will  greatly  help  to  improve 
the  work  of  the  class.  Common  faults  should 
rarely  ever  be  displayed  for  the  purpose  of  hu- 
miliation. There  should  be  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  correct  and  incorrect  way  so  that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Securing  and  maintaining  interest  depends 
on  the  ability  and  personality  of  the  individual 
as  a  teacher.  No  class  of  genuine  boys  and 
girls  will  be  attentive  from  mere  love  of  obe- 
dience. They  must  be  stimulated  and  the  bet- 
ter sides  of   their    natures    developed    by    the 

teacher.  Having  previously  planned  a  lesson 
and  tactfully  developing  it,  will  hold  attention. 
When  illustrating  common  faults  of  form  or  po- 
sition, it  is  qualifying  to  have  some  homely 
witticisms  which  adequately  describe  them, 


These  not  only  amuse,  enliven  and  interest 
the  class,  but  bring  out  in  bold  relief  and  im- 
press upon  the  child's  mind  the  error.  During 
the  formal  lesson,  you  can  show  your  pupils 
how  the  work  that  is  to  be  prepared  from  day 
today  shall  be  written.  This  can  be  done  by 
models  upon  the  black-board  and  paper.  Here, 
the  teacher's  writing  will  bear  a  grave  silent  in- 
fluence as  she  writes,  so  will  her  pupils. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  ways  to  secure  in- 
terest and  improvement  is  to  set  the  pupils  to 
studying  their  own  writing  for  error  in  form, 
slant,  space  and  size,  by  comparison  with  a 
well  written  copy.  One  cannot  conceive  what 
he  has  not  perceived.  There  must  be  a  percep- 
tion of  objects  and  errors  before  there  can  be  a 
discernment.  The  pupil  must  visualize,  he 
must  have  the  correct  form  in  his  mind's  eye 
before  he  can  make  the  proper  motor  attempt  to 
execute  it.  The  interest  and  pleasure  of  writ- 
ing comes  from  analization,  comparison,  and 
registering  of  perfect  form  in  the  mind  and  then 
striving  to  easily  and  gracefully  execute  that 
ideal  form.  When  the  child  has  the  proper  dis- 
cernment and  understands  what  he  is  trying  to 
make,  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  movement 
that  it  takes  to  produce  it,  then  and  only  then, 
will  writing  interest  and  hold  his  attention. 

Khythmic  counting  is  an  excellent  way  to 
stimulate  interest  and  arouse  enthusiasm. 
Counting  stimulates  movement;  quickens  the 
action  of  the  slow,  and  checks  the  reckless.  It 
establishes  a  unison  of  action  and  effort  for  the 
entire  class  which  cannot  be  secured  in  any 
other  manner.  It  tends  to  unify  the  writing 
and  make  it  more  mature  in  character. 

All  persons  like  to  march  to  music,  and  the 
children  like  to  write  to  the  count  of  a  musical 
voice.  If  you  haven't  such  a  voice,  cultivate  it. 
Aloud,  harsh  tone  becomes  monotonous  and 
provokes  impudence  and  indiffeience.  Do 
your  counting  in  a  quiet,  animated  harmonious 
manner  and  note  the  results.  Count  for  all  ex- 
ercises and  letter  forms.  Sometimes  let  the  pu- 
pils count.  Sometimes  let  them  write  a  given 
time,  and  then  check  the  work  to  see  if  they 
wrote  the  desired  amount.  Vary  your  counts  to 
catch  the  careless.  All  these  promote  general 
interest. 

Point  out  the  errors,  state  the  cause,  and  give 
a  remedy.  After  the  pupils  have  had  enough 
drill  to  fairly  establish  position  and  movement, 
dictate  a  .short  paragraph  to  them  at  the  proper 
rate  of  speed.  Let  the  pupils  exchange  papers 
and  criticise  each  other's  writing;  first,  for  the 
most  noticeable  defects,  recording  them  in 
plain  writing  on  the  margin,  then  have  papers 
returned.  Then  have  each  pupil  work  to  im- 
prove that  which  his  fellow-pupil  has  found 
wanting,  with  model  copy  before  him  for  com- 
parison. You  wiil  find  this  an  excellent  scheme 
for  obtaining  general  improvement  in  all  writ- 
ing. Good  writing  is  catching,  and  if  you 
can  so  vitalize  the  subject  as  to  make  your  pu- 
pils think,  feel,  and  act  in  terms  of  writing,  the 
pupils  will  be  greatly  interested,  and  the  hand 
will  soon  get  the  cunning  to  execute  good 
writing. 

From  the  start,  every  teacher  should  have  a 
standard  to  which  all  pupils  should  be  required 
to  come,  and  as  they  approach  it,  it  should  be 
raised.  The  true  function  of  the  writing  lesson, 
which  is  to  assist  in  the  developing  of  all  writ- 
ing by  providing  correct  letter  forms  and  move- 
ment should  not  be  lost.  But  it  should  be  ex- 
acting enough  to  produce  good  results. 

With  all  the  ways  to  interest,  teachers  must 
use  eternal  vigilance  and  firmness.  Some 
things  must  be  required,  for  the  average  boy 
from  ten  to  fifteen  needs  constant  watching  and 
unrelenting  firmness  in  order  to  get  him  to  re- 
gard your  requests.  Sometimes  one  or  several 
do  not  get  into  position  or  write  during  the  les- 
son. This  should  not  be  tolerated,  because  it 
disturbs  the  others  and  causes  dissatisfaction. 
When  a  writing  lesson  is  on,  see  that  each  pu- 
pil does  his  duty.  If  he  has  no  pen.  have  him 
use  a  pencil.  A  pencil  does  not  teach  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  ;  it  does  not  teach  careful- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  in  movement  and  exe- 
cution; it  does  not  require  much  effort  to  wield 
it,  but  it  is  better  than  no  practice  at  all.  You 
should  keep  conditions  favorable  at  all  times  by 
being  reasonably  firm  and  exacting  in  your  re- 
quests. It  is  better  to  change  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  your  pupils,  if  possible,  so  they  will 
readily  respond,  and  earnestly  toil  to  succeed. 
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Sometimes  firmness  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  state  of  mind. 

Always  give  specific  directions  in  formal 
writing  so  the  pupil  has  a  definite  thing  to  per- 
form. For  instance,  tell  him  how  many  letters, 
words,  or  groups  of  exercises  to  put  on  a  line. 
This  will  help  him  judge  space,  size  of  letters, 
and  unconsciously  teach  him  orderly  arrange- 
ment and  neatness. 

Nu  nerous  suggestions  might  be  made,  but 
the  teacher  is  the  spirit  of  any  lesson.  The 
teacher  who  respects  her  own  writing,  who  is 
careful  and  earnest;  who  is  ever  watrhful  and 
reasonably  firm;  who  estimates  her  work  by  re- 
sults instead  of  effort:  who  carefully  p'ans  each 
lesson,  possesses  the  reserve  forces  which  wil[ 
make  the  presentation  of  any  lesson  easy  and 
interesting,  and  the  resuUs    sure    and  *atisfac- 


"I  want  to  know"  1b  the  Instinct  which  leads  to 
wisdom.  The  Inquiring  mind  discovers  the  need 
and  source  of  truth,  and  extracts  It  from  i 

The  Impulse  to  answ 
comparison  and  systci: 
fits  all  parties  concerned. 

Yoa  are  cordially  invited  to  ask  and  to 
snch  questions  as  yon  desire.  The  Business  It. 
cator  will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship 
Questions  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  good  results.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  it  in  others  and 
brings  answers  to  our  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Questions  are  frequently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


THE  WRITING  LESSON 

If  you  are  very,  very  bright 

You  will  move  your  arm  just  right; 

Slide  your  fingers  along, 

Make  your  muscles  very  strong. 

Move  your  hand  out  and  in, 
Then  you  will  be  the  one  to  win; 
Do  it  as  good  as  you  can, 
Do  it  until  you  become  a  man. 

Raymond  Buel, 
Grade  4-A  Clayton    School,     Pitts 
burgh,  Pa. 


The  above  wa9  contributed  by  the  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Elmer  G.  Miller,  and 
clearly  indicates  that  they  are  teaching 
language  expression  as  well  as  penmanship, 
and  that  poetry  is  a  Pittsburgh  product  as  well 
as  smoke— holy  smoke  at  that  and  not  mere  pot 
black  soot.— Editor. 

;     How  can  one  learn  to  space  names   in 
lettering  diplomas?   J.  C.   II'. 

In  lettering:  lion-  can  one  learn  to 
space  a  name  on  a  diploma  or  resolu- 
tion accurately  and  quickly'? 

If  one  will  do  enough  lettering  and  study 
spacing,  he  can  in  time  become  fairly  accurate 
;  in  judging  how  much  space  a  name  or  word 
will  occupy. 


Beginners  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  rule  a 
light,  sharp  pencil  head  lin'e,  then  indicate 
lightly  with  pencil,  between  the  head  and  base 
lines,  where  the  letters  are  to  be  placed.  In 
timethehead  lines  should  be  omitted  in  the 
cheaper  class  of  work. 

Another  plan  is  to  put  the  pencil  marks  sug- 
gesting the  spacing  on  the  blotter  and  not  on 
the  paper.  The  name  on  the  blotter  can  be 
centered  and  placed  up  close  to  the  line  upon 
which  you  intend  to  work.  In  this  way  you  can 
see  how  much  space  will  be  required  and  avoid 
getting  pencil  marks  on  the  paper.  This  saves 
erasing  and  insures  good  spacing.  The  pencil 
marks  do  not  have  to  be  put  in  carefully,  except 
for  space  values.  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
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Letters,  wlien  writing:,  are  always 
riewed  at  one  angle  and  at  anotlier 
when  reading:.  Js  there  no  remedy  for 
this,  so  that  tlie  first  impression  of  the 
letter  would  l>e  the  same  as  when  writ- 
ing: that  letter? 

H.  1.  J. 

There  are  two  parties  concerned  in 
nearly  all  writing— the  writer  and  the 
reader;  or  at  least  two  functions  or 
acts,  the  writing  and  the  reading. 
The  best  position  for  writing  is  not 
the  best  position  for  reading,  and  the 
best  postion  for  reading  is  not  the 
best  position  for  writing.  There  is 
but  one  logical  remedy  or  course  to 
pursue,  which  consists  of  turning 
the  paper  about  half  way  between 
the  writing  and  the  reading  position, 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 


HUBBARD 

(  Continued  from  page  9.) 
If  you  must  vilify,  condemn  and 
eternally  disparage,  why,  resign  your 
position,  and  when  you  are  outside, 
damn  to  your  heart's  content.  But,  I 
pray  you,  so  long  as  you  are  a  part  of 
an  institution,  do  not  condemn  it. 
Not  that  you  will  injure  the  institu- 
tion— not  that— but  when  you  dispar- 
age the  concern  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  you  disparage  yourself. 

And  don't  forget— "I  forgot"  won't 
do  in  business. 


Style  and  Method. 

In  the  teaching  of  writing,  we  have 
Stylists  and  Methodists,  each  think- 
ing they  are  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  And  each  is  in  part  right 
and  in  part  wrong.  They  do  not  per- 
ceive that  only  to  the  extent  that  one 
is  both  formal  and  mannerly  it  is 
possible  to  be  right. 

The  Stylists  or  Systemists  or  Form- 
alists, whichever  name  you  prefer, 
believe  that  some  one  style  or  form 
of  letter  is  better  than  any  other,  lit- 
tle perceiving  that  there  cannot  be 
one  that  is  best  for  all.  They  seem 
to  fail  to  consider  that  people  differ 
in  mental  taste  and  mechanical  man- 
ual makeup. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Methodists 
or  Mannerists  or  Movementists,  as 
you  may  prefer  to  designate  them, 
imagine  that  manner  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  stereotyped  perform- 
ance. 

Now  the  facts  are  that  the  old  world 
has  moved  along  tolerably  well  with- 
out formalism  or  mannerism  in  writ- 
ing, at  least  so  far  as  the  thinking 
few  and  the  plodding  many  are  con- 
cerned. Each  generation  has 
brought  forth  some  self-styled  form- 
alist or  methodist,  who  conceived  the 
whole  writing  world  to  be  wrong,  on- 
ly to  find  that  the  world  after  all 
moved  on  and  on  in  a  compromise, 
semi-efficient  way,  breathing  now  an 
immortal  poem  and  then  a  never- 
dying  proclamation,  or  writing  some 
new  divine  declaration,  or  recording 
a  law  which  shall  shape  anew  human 
conduct  and  relation,  doing  it  all  in- 
formally and  unconsciously. 

As  teachers  of  writing  and  as  pen- 
men, we  need  to  place  excellence 
above  style  01  method,  product  above 
process,  and  the  personal  before  the 
material.  That  is  to  say,  goodness 
is  not  a  matter  of  anyone  slant  or 
curve  or  space,  nor  is  result  the  prod- 
uct of  only  one  process,  nor  is  per- 
sonality second  in  importance  to  the 
inanimate  or  unfeeling  and  commer- 
cial. 

Flexibility  is  necessary,  else  con- 
sideration and  the  ten  command- 
ments were  in  vain;  method  is  im- 
portant, but  only  when  subservient 
to  mind;  and  system  is  desirable  but 
only  inasmuch  as  it  serves  spirit. 

Plainness  in  writing  is  not  a  matter 
of  style  but  of  details;  ease  is  not  a 
matter  of  manner  but  of  co-operation 
and  adaptation. 

Stylists  would  rob  the  world  of  va- 
riation; methodists  would  rob  it  of 
natural  selection.  The  two  combined 
and  modified  and  fused  would  give 
the  maximum  results  in  serviceable 
writing. 

Let  us  talk  and  teach  more  good 
writing  and  less  this,  that,  or  some 
other  style  or  manner. 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By    S.    E.    LESLIE, 

PITTSBURGH, 
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EXERCISE  21 

This  copy  is  given  as  a  movement  exercise,  and  in  writing  it  you  should  give  practically  all  your  attention  to  using  correct  action  ratber  than  to 
the  formation  of  the  letters.    Note  the  easy  swings  in  the  finishing  strokes.    Your  work  should  show  just  as  free  movement. 


EXERCISE  22 

The  beginning  stroke  for  the  c  is  like  that  of  the  a.    Make  a  short  hook  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  retrace  and  swing  around  on  the  finishing  stroke 
the  same  as  in  n.    Make  eighty  letters  per  minute     The  word  "ice"  should  be  written  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  words  per  minute. 


EXERCISE  23 


Practice  the  straight  line  exercise  one-half  space  high.    The  first  part  of  the  x  is  made  precisely  like  the  last  part  of  the  n.     Note  the  slant  of  the 
cross  stroke  which  is  usually  made  upward. 
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EXERCISE  24 

The  curved  line  movement  exercise  here  is  very  valuable.    Turns  at  top  and  base  line  are  round.    The  finishing  stroke  is  like  the  last  part  of  w. 
Write  about  fifteen  words  per  minute  aiming  to  show  good  free  action  by  making  light  smooth  lines. 
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EXERCISE  °5 

The  beginning  stroke  for  tbe  r  should  be  made  a  little  longer  than  the  hrst  slr<  ke  in  tie  i,  then  w  ilh  a  slight  pause  at  the  top  and  a  short  swing 
to  the  right  and  downward,  and  another  slight  pause  and  change  of  direction,  the  letier  is  finished  precisely  like  the  i.  The  two  pauses  at  tbe  top 
of  the  r  may  give  you  trouble.  At  first  malse  these  pauses  quite  decidi  d.  Study  the  large  form.  Some  other  go<  d  words  fcr  practice  are  :  river, 
raven,  roar,  error. 


EXERCISE  26 

Begin  s  like  r,  making  initial  stroke  same  length  as  in  r.    Swing  downward  aDd  to[left  connecting  with  the  begi 
ing  tbe  pen  make  the  usual  finishing  stroke  with  an  easy  swing  to  the  right.    Make  four  letters  without  lifting  im. 


ing  stroke,  then  without  lift- 


EXERCISE   27 

(Review.) 

These  words  may  be  practiced  as  a  spelling  lesson  and  furnish  a  most  valuable  review  of  all  the  small  letters  practiced  thus  far.  While  mo9 
attention  should  be  given  to  free  action,  sorre  care  should  be  given  to  the  slant,  spacing  and  forms  of  letters.  The  complete  list  of  words  should  be 
written  in  from  lVa  to  2  minutes. 


EXERCISE  28 

(Review.) 

By  this  time  it  should  be  quite  easy  for  you  to  maintain  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  and  body.  It  is  easy  to  forget,  however,  so  I  wish  to 
remind  you  that  the  best  writing  is  done  while  the  writer  is  in  a  good  positkn.  Think  of  the  position,  movement,  etc.,  always  tefoie  beginning 
practice  on  a  new  copy. 

This  copy  is  a  review  of  the  Capitals  and  small  letters  and  gives  you  good  practice  in  joining  capitals  to  small  letters. 


EXERCISE  29 
These  sentences  should  extend  half  way  across  the  page.    The  words  are  short  and  easy  and  the  hand  should  move  to  the  right  with  consider- 
able smoothness  and  freedom.    Note  the  spacing  between  words. 
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EXERCISE  30 

You  will  observe  that  the  sentences  in  this  copy  contain  only  capitals  and  small  letters  which  have  been  given  in  previous  lessons.  Your 
movement  will  be  given  a  good  test  on  these  sentences.  Ease  of  action  and  graceful  lines  should  be  your  aim.  Watch  your  beginning  and  finish- 
ing strokes  as  well  as  spacing  between  words. 


Are  you  working 
to  win  a  B.  E. 
Certificate  ? 


BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By  I.  Z.  HACKMAN, 

Elizebethtown,  Pa. 

Send  specimens  to  Mr.  Hack- 
man  with  return  postage  for 
free  criticism. 


The  B.  E.  Certifi- 
cate is  evidence  that 
you  have  succeeded 


aA>- y cl^ y clA^' €l<1^ '  €lJ^    aJ^y  a^'  Q-A^ 
a^  a^uy  CL<£y  a^Ly  cl^l^  o^l^  a^^ouy  a^uya^ 


Plate  41.  No.  1. — Follow  previous  instructions.  Nos.  2  and  3. — Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  pause,  finish.  Nos.  4  and  5. — Curve  the  up- 
stroke and  make  the  "s"  '4  higher  than  the  other  small  letters,  excepting  the  "r."  Count  1,  2,  pause,  finish.  Nos.  6.  7,  8  and  9. — This 
is  a  difficult  plate  to  master.     Do  not  feel  satisfied  until  you  have  mastered  every  part. 
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A^A^AT 


T^7 


7    7 


A^A^A/ 


Plate  42.  No.  1. — Use  a  gliding  movement.  Observe  the  part  at  "x."  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G.  No.  2. — Study  the  compound 
curve.  Count  1,  2.  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. — Follow  instructions  closely.  No.  6. — Observe  the  space  between  the  stem  and  the  finishing 
stroke  above.     Cross  the  downstroke.     Count  11,2,  finish. 


THINK    CLEARLY    AND    ACT    CAREFULLY. 
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<^^Z  t^cA  ^A^  ^A  t?  A2  A^ A2- A^A^^A AAAA^A^ tA 

P/ate  43. No.  1.— The  first  part  is  similar  to  the  figure  7.  Count  1,  2,  pause,  3,  finish.  No.  2 — Make  this  capital  rapidly,  count- 
ing 1,  2.  No.3.— Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (5,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  12.  Execute  rapidly.  No.  4. —Count  1,  2,  finish.  Nos.  5  and  6.— Keep  all 
loops  the  same  height.  Space  accurately,  and  make  smooth  lines.  No.  7. — Count  1,  2.  No.  S. — Count  1,  2,  pause,  finish.  The  fin- 
ishing stroke  is  parallel  to  the  stroke  on  the  line. 


Plate  44.  No.  1.— Count  1,  2.  No.  2.— Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  No.  3.— Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  finish.  No.  4.— Count  1,  2,  3,  and 
cross  carefully.  Study  ea:h  part  of  this  letter  clo3ely.  Do  you  see  the  small  "i"?  No.  5. — Count  1,  cross.  No.  C. — Count  1,  2,  finish, 
Nos.  7,  8  and  9. — See  how  rapidly  you  can  write  these  words. 


STUDY    AS    WELL    AS    PRACTICE 


JJJJJJJJ 


Plate  45.  No.  1. — Observe  the  compound  curve  in  the  upstroke  and  the  downstroke.  Ke"p  each  opening  the  same  size.  Practice 
freely,  and  make  it  two  spaces  high.  Count  1  for  each  loop.  No.  2. — Follow  previous  instructions.  No.  3. — Place  the  loop  flat  on  the 
line  and  count  1,  2,  .'!,  4,  5,  •>.  No.  4. — Start  with  a  compound  curve,  placing  loops  horizontally.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  No.  5. — Count 
1,  2.     Nos.  <>  and  7. —  Follow  previous  instructions. 
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This  remarkable  specimen  of  penmanship  was  written  with  no  thought  of  being:  engraved  and  published,  tut  it  was  so  unusual  that  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  reproduce  it  and  pass  it  on  to  inspire  thousands.  It  has  greatly  depreciated  in  the  engraving  process,  as  the  original  is  ex- 
ceptionally light  in  line,  free  in  movement,  graceful  and  accurate.  We  have  never  seen  such  good  writing  by  any  one  else  as  old.  It  is  still  more 
wonderful  when  one  considers  that  Mr.  Flickinger's  thumb  has  been  afflicted  with  writers  cramp  for  some  years.  Here's  hoping  he  may  continue 
to  enjoy  life  among  us  and  to  continue  to  inspire  us  to  higher  and  nobler  endeaver.  Only  those  who  know  how  extremely  modest  he  is,  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  his  embarrassment  upon  seeing  his  letter  in  the  B.  E. 
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TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

The  proper  teaching  of  writing  to 
pupils  of  different  ages,  involves 
emphasis  upon  the  various  essentials 
of  good  writing  to  the  age,  need  and 
condition  of  the  pupil. 

The  child  needs  to  be  handled 
somewhat  differently  than  the  adult. 
The  daily  need  of  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  has  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  instruction.  And  the 
habits  of  the  writer  and  condition  of 
his  writing  should  be  carefully  noted 
and  met. 

Thus  eye  training  is  important; 
the  first  essential.  At  a  later  stage 
of  growth,  muscle  training  is  of  first 
importance. 

If  the  pupil  has  writing  to  do  daily, 
then  the  training  needs  to  be  of  the 
kind  that  will  improve,  while  using, 
the  vehicle  of  expression.  If  form  is 
better  than  movement,  then  the  latter 
needs  emphasis  and  vice  versa. 

After  the  essentials  of  legibility 
have  been  stressed  in  the  matter  of 
form,  and  after  arm  movement  has 
been  established,  a  finer  quality  of 
form  as  well  as  of  movement  needs 
attention.  This  we  can  call  the 
technical  stage,  and  naturally  comes 
in  the  grammar  grades,  when  eye 
and  muscle  training  have  preceded 
in  the  primary  grades. 

By  "technic,"  we  mean  those  ele- 
ments of  form,  such  as  size  or  align- 
ment, of  slant  or  inclination,  and 
spacing  or  width  of  writing.  These 
are  the  elements  of  goodness  in  writ- 
ing, just  as  turns  and  angles,  re- 
traces and  loops  are  the  elements  of 
legibility. 

But  technic  involves  quality  of 
act  quite  as  much  as  of  result,  and 
therefore  movement  needs  to  be  re- 
fined as  well  as  form.  In  fact,  the 
improvement  of  either  is  bound  to 
help  the  other.     If  it  is  not  recipro- 


cal,   it    is    questionable    whether   the 
training  is  correct. 

After  the  more  basic  or  cruder 
phases  of  form  and  movement  are  de- 
veloped, a  refinement  of  both  is  in 
order.  Form  needs  to  be  examined, 
analyzed,  and  described  more  min- 
utely by  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
movement  needs  to  be  watched,  felt, 
and  managed  with  greater  care. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  grades  are  the 
places  for  this  emphasis,  and  at  later 
periods  until  mastered.  Thus  stu- 
dents in  high  commercial  schools  are 
trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  plain- 
ness and  ease  before  real  technic  of 
form  and  action  are  attempted. 

Arrangement  of  writing  upon  the 
page  with  proper  margins,  correct 
spacing  between  words,  and  uni- 
form quality  or  color  of  lines  are  all 
phases  of  technic  which  need  atten- 
tion, if  good  writing  is  the  goal. 

The  careful  use  of  pens,  the  selec- 
tion and  care  of  writing  materials, 
and  the  habit  of  attention  to  details 
are  all  technical  questions  which 
affect  writing  materially  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

To  keep  the  down  strokes  uniform 
in  slant;  to  see  that  the  minimum  or 
short  small  letters  are  uniform  in 
size;  and  to  space  regularly  between 
letters,  are  all  essentials  to  goodness 
in  handwriting. 

To  think  clearly  is  the  prelude  to 
acting  skillfully.  Care  is  the  secret 
of  excellence,  backed  by  good  judg- 
ment and  training  in  writing  as  in 
most  worth  while  things. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  ().  Behne 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Alice 

to 

Mr.  Forrest  Scntt  Kitson 

Tuesday  August  the  thirty-first 

nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen 

Defiance,  Ohio 


Mr.  Samuel  Quarles  Dearborn 

announces  the  marriage 

of  his  daughter 

Emma 

to 

Mr.  Harold  Edward  Cowan 

on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteer: 

Westtield,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  andMrs.Chas.  R.  Hill 

announce  the  birth 

on  September  the  fourth, 

nineteen  hnndred  and  fifteen, 

of  their  son 
ten  and  one-fourth  pounds 
Robert  Emerson, 
Newark.  N.J. 
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Regarding  the  There  are  two  main  purpos- 
Axe  Grinders  es  of  a  teacher's  convention ; 
first,  to  afford  earnest  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  doing  better 
work;  second,  to  gel  a  renewal  of  professional 
zeal  and  inspiration,  by  personal  contact  with 
successful  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of 
certain,  interested  persons,  to  intrude  various 
things  into  the  program  that  are  outside  of 
these  two  purposes.  Business  schools  each 
year,  use  up  a  lot  of  material  in  the  way  of 
books  and  other  supplies,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous serviceable  and  alert  folk,  who  have  these 
supplies  to  sell,  It  is  entirely  proper,  and  sup- 
ported by  long-standing  custom,  for  these  ma- 
kers and  sellers  of  books,  machines  and  sup- 
plies of  various  kinds,  to  be  on  hand  at  the  con- 
ventions, with  their  most  seductive  smiles  and 
warmest  hand-clasps,  and  to  make  ttiemselves 
agreeable  in  divers  ways,  to  the  teachers  and 
schoolmen  who  do  the  buying.  Neither  is  it 
out  of  place  for  the  sellers  to  take  samples  of 
their  wares  with  them,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  proper  opportunity  as  may  offer  for  ma- 
king their  merits  known  to  any  teachers  or 
school  proprietors,  who  may  be  interested. 

But  when  these  gentlemen  seek  es- 
pecial and  official  recognition,  on  the  con- 
vention programs,  or  the  establishment  of 
"sections,"  in  which  some  machine  or  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  is  to  be  particularly 
presented  the  case  is  different.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  a  teacher's  convention  in  the  inter- 
est of  some  book,  or  machine,  or  schoolroom  de- 
vice, is  not  within  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
the  meeting.  Toattempt  anything  of  this  kind, 
is  an  impertinence  as  improper  as  it  is  unfair. 
At  one  time,  it  looked  as  though  the  Federation 
of  Commercial  Teachers,  would  be  divided  into 
as  many  different  "sections"  as  there  were  sys- 
tems of  shorthand,  but  the  absurdity  of  this  sort 
of  thing  became  manifest,  and  was  soon  discon- 
tinued, It  was  also  the  unblushing  policy  in 
times  past  for  the  members  to  accept  the  "hos- 
pitality" of  certain  typewriting  companies, 
which  was  offered  in  the  form  of  banquets, thea- 
tre parties,  trolley  car  excursions,  etc.  The  in- 
delicacy of  these  bare-faced  schemes  of  adver- 
tising was  also  so  m  realized,  and  they  have 
happily  been  discontinued. 

Recently,  however,  the  promoters  of  a  certain 
writing  machine  have  formed  an  organization 
that  has  been  recognized  on  the  official  pro- 
grams, and  there  are  indications  that  some  oth- 
er convention  "side  shows"  are  to  be  conducted 
by  publishers  who  have  organized  groups  of 
teachers  who  are  using  their  books.  For  my 
part,  I  should  like  to  see  every  vestige  of  this 
sort  of  thing  "cut  out."  Let  the  teachers  as- 
semble for  the  general  interchange  of  educa- 
tional ideas  and  experiences,  and  entirely  free 
from  collusion  with  the  sales  organization,  and 
any  maker  of  books  or  machines.  1  hope  the 
Federation  at  its  next  meeting  will  serve  no- 
tice, in  no  uncertain  terms,  to  publishers  and 
others  that  the  exploitation  of  the  occasion  for 
their  private  interests  will  be  regarded  in  the 
language  of  President  Wilson's  Lusitania  note 
as  "a  deliberately  unfriendly  act." 
Taking  a  Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  think 
Chance  that  gambling  is  a  fundamental  hu- 
man instinct.  There  seems  to  be  something  al- 
most fascinating  in  "taking  a  chance"  even  if 
the  chance  is  not  worth  taking.  In  a  town  I 
was  in  not  long  ago,  a  street  crossing  was 
blocked  by  a  passing  freight  train.    It  would 


have  been  out  of  the  way  in  three  or  four  min- 
utes, but  there  were  a  half  dozen  pedestrians, 
who  wonldn't  wait.  They  "took  a  chance"  and 
climbed  over  the  bumpers  between  the  cars. 
Suddenly  the  train  started  up,  and  one  fine 
young  fellow  was  thrown  down,  and  had  both 
legs  cut  off  just  below  the  knee.  He  will  have 
fewer  chances  to  take  hereafter,  poor  fellow.  A 
bank  in  our  town  had  in  its  employ  a  young 
and  promising  assistant  cashier,  who  was  trust- 
ed completely.  The  boy  (he  was  hardly  more) 
had  a  young  wife  and  baby,  also  an  aged  moth- 
er to  support.  He  earned  SI, 500  a  year,  but  he 
wanted  more.  So  he  got  to  speculating  in  land. 
He  bonghton  narrow  margins,  and  the  interest 
demands  began  to  come  in.  He  had  the  gam- 
bler's confidence  that  his  holdings  would  make 
him  big  money,  but  he  had  to  pay  the  interest 
or  sacrifice  his  investment.  So  he  "took  a 
chance"  and  "borrowed"  $10,000  from  the 
bank  funds  in  his  care.  Facing  exposure  in  his 
desperation,  he  staged  a  take  "hold  up"  story, 
which  was  quickly  riddled  by  the  detectives, 
and  now  he  faces  a  five-year  sentence  for  em- 
bezzlement, and  his  life  is  ruined  and  hisfam- 
ily  heart-broken.  Taking  a  chance.  Why  can't 
the  poor  fools  learn  ? 

The  Persona!  A  good  many  ingredients  en- 
Touch  ter  into  the  success  of  a  business 
school.  I  want  to  offer  a  few  remarks  here 
aboutone  that  is  often  left  out  by  school  men 
who  think  they  know  all  about  the  game.  I  re- 
fer to  the  saving  grace  of  friendliness.  I  am 
not  talking  about  that  artificial  "jollying", 
which  certain  cute  schoolmen  handout  to  the 
student  when  he  is  being  enrolled,  and  when 
the  smiling  proprietor  is  fingering  tenderly  the 
soft  yellow  backs  fir  the  first  term's  tuition. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  so  transparent  as  hardly  to 
fool  the  simplest  student.  It  is  so  cheap  and 
evidently  "put  on",  that  the  student  does  not 
even  miss  it  when  the  proprietor  meets  him  in 
the  hallway  the  next  morning,  remembering 
neither  his  face  nor  his  name,  and  passing  the 
recipient  of  his  former  bows  and  smiles,  with 
about  the  sune  attention  he  would  bestow  on 
the  boy  who  shines  his  shoes.  No,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  this  tawdry  imitation  of  friendli- 
ness, that  is  assumed  for  business  purposes 
in  the  business  nftice.  I  mean  real  friendli- 
ness, that  is  actually  felt;  and  that  arises  from 
interest  in,  and  sympathy  with  the  student's 
forlorn  state  as  a  stranger,  who  comes  into  his 
new  surroundings  with  trepidation,  but  with 
his  young  heart  full  of  hope  and  good  inten- 
tions. 

The  school  man  who  is' incapable  of  feeling 
this  kind  of  sympathetic  friendliness  has  tackled 
the  wrong  job.  He  sh  >uld  be  a  loan  shark  or  a 
manufacturer  of  shrapnel.  The  head  of  a  school 
should  have  a  heart  that  is  something  more  than 
a  force  pump.  His  soul  should  have  real  warmth 
in  it,  instead  of  being  like  the  open  grate  in  a 
stage  scene,  where  the  "fire"  is  lighted  by  a 
push-button.  Imitation,  pretense,  sham,  will 
notdohere.  It  must  be  the  real  thing.  Jolly- 
ing mav  fool  a  few  of  the  young  people  for  a 
season,  but  soon  they  get  on  to  it,  and  then  how 
the  jollier  withers  up  in  their  scorn!  I  am 
thinking,  as  I  write  this,  of  a  school  man  I 
know,  who  passes  as  a  rather  clever  and  agree- 
able chap.  He  talks  well,  his  manners  are 
good,  and  his  clothes  are  "right",  from  his  shin- 
ing tan  shoes,  to  his  white  bordered  waistcoat, 
and  diamond  stick  pin.  When  you  visit  his  of- 
fice, he  is  cordiality  personified,  and  his  win- 
ning smile  and  bluff  heartiness  might  fool  the 
most  experienced  cynic.  But  lift  the  skirts  of 
this  masculine  [sis,  and  the  illusion  vanishes.  At 
heart  he  is  as  cold  as  a  fish,  and  as  relentless  and 
selfish  as  a  wolf.  He  is  a  good  school  manager, 
on  the  material  side,  a  good  judge  of  teaching,  a 
good  advertiser,  and  has  sense  enough  to  know 
that  a  fake  school  does  not  pay.  His  students 
get  the  worth  of  their  money,  but  in  all  the  ' 
years  he  has  been  in  the  business,  he  has  never 
won  the  respect,  much  less  the  regard  of  one 
young  person  who  has  passed  through  his 
school.  Down  in  his  heart,  he  seems  to  feel  a 
kind  of  cynical  contempt  for  the  students, which 
he  illy  conceals.  He  cannot  lalk  to  you  five 
minutes  without  showing  that  he  really  cares 
nothing  whatever  for  the  young  people  who 
come  to  him.  Of  course,  they  know  it.  He 
makes  a  good  living,  but  what  a  success  his 
school  would  be,  if  the  man  had  in  him  the  real 


milk  of  human  kindness!  And  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  he  will  never  know  what  he  misses. 

Liberty  Short-sighted  political  philoso- 
vs.  phers  have  been  fond  of  observing 

Efficiency  that  the  best  government  in  the 
world  is  that  of  a  despotism  where  the  despot  is 
both  wise  and  benevolent.  If  government  was 
an  end  instead  of  the  means  of  human  existence, 
and  if  mere  mechanical  t  fficiency  was  all  that 
men  may  get  from  government,  this  philos- 
ophy might  be  acceptable.  For  example,  just 
now,  Germany  is  giving  the  world  a  striking 
object  lesson  in  the  efficiency  of  despotism.  Of 
course,  nobody  will  pretend  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  German  people  have  anything  to  do 
in  determining  the  methods  of  their  govern- 
ment. They  have  a  parliament  and  the  trap- 
pings of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  practi- 
cally speaking  everything  is  up  to  the  Kaiser. 
And  the  Kaiser  is  making  good  as  the  supreme 
boss  of  his  people,  and,  no  doubt,  Germany  is 
today  a  million  times  as  efficient  as  though  she 
governed  herself  on  the  town-meeting  princi- 
ple. To  prove  this,  we  only  need  to  compare 
the  way  things  are  done  in  Germany,  with  our 
own  methods,  as  worked  out  by  our  spoils  poli- 
ticians, and  our  pork-barrelcongresses,  and  leg- 
islatures, and  boss-ridden  city  councils.  For 
instance,  the  budgets  show  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  have  spent  about  as  much  mon- 
ey on  our  army  and  navy  as  Germany  has,  but 
with  what  different  results  !  Contrast, also  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Germany,  with  the  administrative 
disorganization  in  her  two  great  democratic  ad- 
versaries, England  and  France.  Of  course, 
Russia  is  inefficient  too,  and  Russia  is  also  a 
despotism,  but  what  would  she  have  been  un- 
der the  rule  of  her  Duma?  Undoubtedly,  she 
would  have  seen  her  finish,  in  the  first  cam- 
paign In  Germany,  the  despotism  has  been 
able,  in  Russia  weak,  that  is  all, 

But  granting  the  efficiency  of  strong  despo- 
tisms, and  the  inefficiency  of  democracies,  does 
this  prove  the  desirability  of  despotisms?  Far 
from  it.  Men  are  on  the  earth  for  something 
greater  and  higher  than  to  form  powerful  tribal 
units.  Human  life  is  something  more  than  a 
bee  hive  or  an  ant  hill.  The  creational  idea  is 
the  uplift  of  the  individual  man,  the  devel- 
opment of  free,  self  controlled  human  souls,  of 
government  by  concurrent  human  righteous 
ness,  rather  than  by  the  policeman's  club,  or 
the  soldier's  sword. 

We  need  the  truth  that  shall  make  us  free, 
rather  than  Krupp  guns,  to  make  us  nationally 
strong  but  individually  impotent.  Better  is 
liberty  with  all  its  weakness,  than  Kaiserism 
with  all  its  strength.  It  may  be  a  thousand 
years  before  we  can  junk  out  battleships  and 
cannon,  and  wipe  out  our  tribal  boundaries,  and 
attain  the  "Republic  of  the  World."  Like  the 
road  to  Tipperary,  it  is  a  "long,  long  way",  and 
we  shall  have  a  lot  of  punctured  tires  and  en- 
gine troubles  on  the  journey.  We  shall  only 
reach  the  goal,  however,  through  popular  lib- 
erty joined  with  intelligence.  To  give  up  our 
democratic  ideals,  would  be  to  take  the  back 
track  towards  barbarism. 

The  Mental  When  a  young  fellow  visits  the 
Tailoring  toggery  shop,  he  gives  some  rather 
careful  study  as  to  the  fitness  and  style  of  the 
things  he  buys  for  properly  decorating  his 
physical  person.  He  is  apt  to  be  an  expert  in 
neckwear,  and  the  shape  of  hats,  and  knows  to 
the  latest'  pleat,  the  kind  of  shirts  "they  are 
wearing."  His  motive  in  all  this  is  both  justifi- 
able and  commendable.  He  wants  to  appear 
well.  He  is  a  smart  young  fellow,  and  up-to- 
date.  Besides,  his  mirror  tells  him  that  in  face 
and  figure  he  has  a  "personality",  (a  marked  re- 
semblance in  fact,  to  a  Gibson  sketch)  and  he 
should  be  faithful  to  it,  by  correct  dressing. 
Ditto  as  to  the  girl  who  also  takes  her  wardrobe 
most  seriously. 

But  these  young  folk  wear  another  class  of 
clothing,  which,  if  they  only  knew  it,  is  vastly 
more  important  in  giving  them  a  personal  set- 
ting forth,  than  are  the  things  of  silk,  linen, 
lace,  and  leather.  This  is  the  apparel  of  the 
mind,  which  comes  from  their  mouths  in  the 
form  of  language.  How  dowdyishly  some  of 
them  are  dressed;  and  how  out  of  style,  and 
even  seedy  do  they  appear  !  There  are  frayed 
out  neck  ties,  like  "grand,"  and   "awful,"  and 

( Continued  on  page  30. ) 
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COMMERCIAL  LEADERSHIP. 


The  United  States  is  confronted 
with  a  commercial  and  industrial 
problem  that  it  is  doing  very  little  to 
solve.  We  have  no  national,  con 
structive,  commercial  leadership, 
and  this  we  need.  Superintendent 
Spaulding-,  of  Minneapolis,  has  said 
that  our  high  schools  are  doing  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  way  of  prepar- 
ing men  for   commercial   leadership. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of 
New  York  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
men  of  this  country  are  incompetent 
through  lack  of  proper  training  to 
make  a  success  in  any  trade,  busi- 
ness or  profession.  This  is  an  ap- 
palling situation.  Some  one  has  es- 
timated that  the  loss  due  to  this  in- 
efficiency would  amount  to  $250,000,- 
000,00(1  in  a  generation. 

This  deplorable  situation  should 
challenge  the  best  thought  and  at- 
tention of  our  greatest  educators  and 
congressional  leaders.  But  does  it? 
A  problem  must  be  acknowledge  be- 
fore it  can  be  solved.  This  problem 
is  not  yet  recognized  by  most  educa- 
tors and  legislators. 

What  we  need  and  what  we  must 
have  is  national  commercial  leader- 
ship. I  recently  took  this  matter  up 
personally  with  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Dr.  Claxton.  I  said,  "Dr. 
Claxton,  are  yon  interested  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  education?" 
He  said,  "I  am."  I  said,  "Then  why 
don't  you  do  someting  to  encourage 
it?"  He  replied  that  he  would  like 
to,  but  Congress  would  not  give  him 
a  dollar  to  do  anything  with.  He 
said,  "If  I  only  had  $10,000  that  I 
could  use  to  finance  two  experts  in 
making  an  educational  survey  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  needs  of 
this  country  I  would  then  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  was  best 
to  do.  But  Congress  won't  give  me 
the  $10,000." 

A  newspaper  recently  stated  that 
the  government  could  easily  appro- 
priate a  billion  dollars  for  a  war  with 
Germany  because  our  present  war 
tax  is  very  little.  But  our  govern- 
•ment  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  ap- 
propriate the  little  sum  of  ten  thous- 
and dollars  to  help  solve  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  America.  This 
is  not  only  a  commercial  problem  but 
a  civilization  problem. 


From  Dr.  Claxton's  office  I  went 
directly  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Redfield, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  told  Mr. 
Redfield  I  knew  he  was  interested  in 
commercial  and  industrial  education. 
He  said  he  was.  Then  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  do  more  to  encourage 
it.  He  replied  that  congress  would 
not  give  him  a  dollar  for  that 
purpose.  That  body,  he  said, 
was  always  talking  about  economy. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  saving  one 
dollar  and  losing  ten.  Mistaken 
economy  may  be  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance.    It  is  true  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Redfield  frankly  declared  that 
Congress  wasn't  interested  in  this 
subject.  I  immediately  suggested  it 
was  high  time  for  some  one  to  begin 
a  campaign  of  agitation  in  behalf  of 
commercial  and  industrial  education. 
He  intimated  that  if  such  a  campaign 
were  begun  it  would  be  twoyeais  be- 
fore it  impinged  upon  the  ears  of 
Congress. 

It  is  true  that  two-thirds  of  our  na- 
tional legislators  are  lawyers.  It  is 
true  that  lawyers  are  professional 
men.  It  is  true  that  they  did 
not  learn  anything  about  busi- 
ness efficiency  in  school.  It  is 
true  that  they  do  not  realize  that 
commercial  education  is  an  impera- 
tive national  need.  Before  we  get 
relief  we  must  educate  them  to  a  real- 
ization of  this  fact. 

From  the  Chautauqua  platform  in 
47  towns  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land the  past  summer  I  have  plead 
with  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  im- 
mediately ask  their  senators  and  con- 
gressmen to  appropriate  this  money 
in  order  that  we  may  have  govern- 
mental commercial  educational  lead- 
ership. 

I  asked  you  who  read  this  articleto 
take  the  matter  up  at  once  with  your 
senators  and  congressmen.  See  to 
it  that  you  get  what  you  want.  If 
enough  of  us  do  this,  we  will  triumph 
soon.  If  we  do  not,  it  may  be  dec- 
ades before  congress  recognizes  this 
problem. 

The  big  city  represents  the  dregs 
of  our  civilization,  while  the  smaller 
city  and  community  represents  the 
heart  and  center  of  our  civilization. 
Anything  that  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
ordinary  town  and  community 
strikes  a  blow  at  our  civilization. 

Thousands  of  small  towns  are  los- 
ing population.    Sixteen    of   the   61 


county  seat  towns  in  New  York  have 
lost  population  in  the  last  decade. 
What  is  the  main  reason  for  this  de- 
crease? It  is  because  20  per  cent  of 
the  business  of  the  country  is  being 
done  by  the  big  mail  order  houses, 
whose  output  is  increasing  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  about  10  per  cent  a 
year.  Last  year  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness of  Chicago  decreased  10  per  cent 
or  $2,000,000,  while  the  mail  order 
business  increased  10  per  cent  or 
$30,000,000. 

The  mail  order  houses  get  the  bus- 
iness, not  because  they  can  sail 
cheaper  but  because  their  efficiency 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  average  re- 
tail merchant. 

Our  educational  system  has  done 
practically  nothing  to  help  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  from  the 
standpoint  of  salesmanship,  adver- 
tising and  business  efficiency,  while 
the  mail  order  houses  havethemoney 
to  hire  the  most  efficient  salesmen 
and  advertising  men. 

90  per  cent  of  the  retail  merchants 
are  making  no  net  profit.  That 
means  community  and  civilization 
demoralization,  all  because  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  retail  merchant. 

My  aim  in  writing  this  article  is  to 
induce  every  reader  of  this  magazine 
if  possible  to  write  his  congressmen 
and  senators  telling  them  that  the 
Department  of  Education  must  have 
an  appropriation  to  be  used  for  the 
improvement  of  American  commer- 
cial conditions. 

1  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  this  subject.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  many  prominent 
men,  all  of  whom  agree  that  this 
method  offers  the  only  apparent  so- 
lution. 

We  are  a  nation  of  business  guess- 
ers  and  business  failures.  Aren't 
you  and  I  by  our  silence  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  unfortunate  com- 
mercial situation. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LEADERSHIP 

Special  Diploma  of  Honor  Awarded  by 

the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  to 

the  Remington  Typewriter 

Company 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  has 
been  awarded  a  Special  DIPLOMA  OF  HON- 
OR by  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition. This  Diploma  of  Honor,  to  quote  its 
exact  language,  has  been  granted  "in  recog- 
nition of  forty  years  of  sustained  e.vce/- 
ence  in  the  development  of  tlie  art  of 
mechanical  writing.  " 

This  tribute  to  Remington  leadership  is  sup- 
ported by  the  award  of  a  Grand  Prize  "for  ex- 
cellence of  product,"  a  Gold  Medal  of  Honor 
"for  educational  value."  a  Gold  Medal  for  the 
Remington- Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting 
Typewriter  and  a  Gold  Medal  for  Remington 
ribbons  and  carbon  papers. 

It  is  an  unusial  achievement  to  excel  for  forty 
years  in  one  Held.  When  it  is  further  consid- 
ered that  forty  years  is  the  exact  age  of  the 
typewriter  industry,  we  may  understand  the 
full  impressiveness  of  this  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  Remington  in  "the  development  of  the 
art  of  mechanical  writing," 
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BUSINESS  STATEMENTS 

The  criticism  can  safely  be  made 
that  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping 
entirely  too  little  attention  is  given 
in  most  schools  to  an  intelligent 
study  of  business  or  financial  state- 
ments and  to  such  practice  as  is 
necessary  to  give  the  pupil  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  this  phase  of 
the  work. 

While  the  text  books  in  common 
use  provide  an  abundance  of  material 
for  practice  in  recording  routine 
transactions  in  books  of  original  en- 
try, in  posting  and  taking  trial  bal- 
lances,  in  writing  checks,  notes,  and 
other  commercial  paper,  in  making 
out  bills,  etc.,  a  very  limited  amount 
of  practice  material  is  given  in  the 
preparation  of  business  statements. 
Usually,  each  separate  set  or  exer- 
cise is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  pu- 
pil being  required  to  prepare  a  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement,  a  Statement  of 
Assets  and  Liabilities,  and  to  close 
the  ledger.  During  a  high  school  or 
a  private  school  course  in  bookkeep- 
ing, from  five  to  ten  sets  will  usually 
be  written  up,  thus  providing  an 
equal  number  of  exercises  in  prepar- 
ing such  statements. 

In  connection  with  almost  every  ex- 
ercise a  model  set  of  statements  is 
given  showing  in  detail  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  items  for  that  particular 
exercise,  and  embodying  the  author's 
ideas  about  how  such  statements 
should  be  constructed.  This  makes 
it  an  easy  matter  for  the  teacher  to 
avoid  any  explanation  or  discussion 
of  the  construction  of  such  state- 
ments, the  pupil  being  instructed  to 
"follow  the  model  in  the  text  book." 
The  pupil  accordingly  makes  a  copy 
of  the  model,  inserts  his  own  figures 
in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion, 
draws  a  few  lines,  and  takes  his 
work  to  the  desk  for  the  teacher's 
approval.  Few,  if  any,  supplemen- 
tary exercises  are  given  containing 
new  accounts  and  different  figures 
and  involving  such  new  features  as 
would  require  thought  and  original- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  in- 
telligent assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  absurd 
lack  of  practice  and  of  proper  in- 
struction, the  average  pupil  after 
completing  a  course  in  bookkeeping 
is  entirely  unable  to  construct  in  a 
presentable  manner  the  most   simple 


form  of  business  statement.  He  has 
been  tied  to  a  model  in  all  his  work, 
he  has  never  been  taught  to  study  in- 
telligently the  construction  of  such 
statements  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain principles,  and  he  fails  utterly, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  to  appreciate 
the  great  importance  of  such  exer- 
cises and  the  analytical  and  con- 
structive ability  necessary  in  this 
feature  of  his  work. 

The  student  of  bookkeeping  should 
early  be  taught  that  the  construction 
of  financial  statements  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  important  part  of 
his  work;  he  should  early  realize 
that  the  business  man  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  results  shown  by  the 
books  which  he  keeps  than  in  the 
books  themselves;  that  the  routine 
work  involved  in  recording  daily 
transactions  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  that  the  end  itself  is  the  busi- 
ness statement  that  may  be  compiled 
from  books  thus  kept;  that  the 
chronological  record  of  the  business 
is  incidental  to  the  fundamental  pro- 
cess of  preparing  from  this  record  a 
detailed  and  easily  understood  re- 
port of  the  profits  or  losses  resulting 
from  the  business  done  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of.,  the  business  at  a  stated 
time. 

The  teacher  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  the  preparation  of  busi- 
ness statements  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  of  the  best  teach- 
ing in  the  entire  bookkeeping  course. 
The  trial  balance  which  is  the  basis 
of  statement  work  may  be  regarded 
as  the  backbone  of  any  bookkeeping 
system.  It  consists  of  the  balances 
of  all  open  ledger  accounts;  each  ac- 
count has  a  definite  purpose  and  rep- 
resents some  concrete  result,  both  of 
which  must  be  understood  by  the  pu- 
pil. An  intelligent  assembling  of  the 
facts  deduced  from  the  accounts  in 
the  trial  balance  should  result  in  a 
truthful  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  business  and  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  a  given  time. 
Even  though  these  conclusions  may 
be  presented  by  the  pupil  at  first  in  a 
crude  and  unfinished  form,  if  his 
knowledge  of  the  function  of  each 
ledger  account  is  sound,  his  results 
should  be  accurate.  At  this  point, 
after  he  has  obtained  the  desired  re- 
sults, he  should  be  assisted  in  ar- 
ranging the  details  of  his  work  in 
accordance  with  some  standardized 
plan.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  suc- 
cess in  statement  work  depends  upon 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  use  and 
function  of  every  ledger  account. 

The  pupil  should  be  able  to  analyze 
the  trial  balance,  designating  those 
accounts  showing  a  profit,  loss,  an 
asset  or  a  liability,  and  explaining 
why  each  account  shows  such  a  re- 
sult. The  old  fashioned  "six  column 
balance  sheet"  performed  a  valuable 


function  in  teaching  the  analysis  of 
ledger  accounts,  and  as  a  teaching 
device,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  has 
been  so  generally  abandoned,  even 
though  as  a  means  in  actual  practice 
of  presenting  the  condition  of  the 
business  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
displaced  by  the  statement  form. 

As  an  aid  in  teaching  the  analysis 
of  ledger  accounts,  the  following 
general  principles  are  of  value: 

Losses  are  always  debits;  profits 
are  always  credits. 

Assets  are  always  debits;  liabil- 
ities are  always  credits.  An  account 
with  a  debit  balance,  therefore,  rep- 
resents a  loss  or  an  asset;  an  account 
with  a  credit  balance,  a  profit  or  a 
liability  (or  an  element  of  net  worth.) 

The  writer's  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  no  type  of  practice  work 
that  will  teach  as  much  bookkeeping 
in  the  same  length  of  time  and  that 
will  so  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pu- 
pils as  the  construction  of  business 
statements  representative  of  a  vari- 
ety of  businesses.  Such  work  de- 
velops constructive  ability;  the  im- 
aginative faculty;  the  ability  to  orig- 
nate  and  create  logical  and  practical 
ways  of  presenting  facts  to  conform 
to  varying  conditions. 

Teachers  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  plenty  of  practice  material 
of  this  type  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
should  be  given  supplementing  the 
exercises  which  come  at  the  close  of 
the  practice  sets.  As  soon  as  poss- 
ible, pupils  should  be  expected  to  get 
along  without  a  model  or  with  only 
an  occasional  reference  to  one;  all 
work  of  this  character  has  the  virtue 
of  being  short  and  snappy  and  of 
holding  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  class  much  better  than  lengthy 
sets  which  after  a  time  grow  mo- 
notonous and  uninteresting. 

Next  in  importance  to  frequent 
drill  in  the  preparation  of  busi- 
ness statements,  is  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  state- 
ments that  are  used  as  models, 
especially  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
work.  In  the  selection  or  construc- 
tion of  models,  two  things  should  be 
kept  in  mind:  (1,)  The  use  of  a 
model  which  follows  a  logical  plan 
and  which  gives  all  details  in  such  a 
way  that  the  statement  may  be  dis- 
cussed intelligently  and  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  class;  (2,)  model  forms 
should  be  taught  that  conform  in  a 
general  way  to  those  found  in  actual 
practice  and  which  have  the  virtue  of 
being  readable  and  understandable 
by  a  person  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  technical  bookkeeping.  In  a 
sense,  these  two  aims  are  one  and  in- 
separable. That  form  of  statement 
which  is  sound  from  a  teaching 
standpoint  should  bear  the  second 
test,  that  of  being  intelligible  to  the 
individual  for  whom  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  statement  was  prepared  and 
who  is   particularly  interested  in  it. 
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Such  a  person  may  be  the  ownre 
of  or  partner  in  a  business;  he  may 
be  an  officer  or  director;  he  may  be  a 
prospective  buyer  or  a  stockholder; 
he  may  be  a  private  individual  or  a 
bank  to  which  application  has  been 
made  for  a  loan.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  person  interested  would 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping and  would  not  understand  a 
business  statement  clearly  unless  it 
was  free  from  all  technicalities  and 
prepared  in  a  readable  and  business- 
like manner. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  many  of 
the  models  given  in  our  text-books 
will  not  stand  either  of  the  tests 
mentioned  above.  They  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  neither  from  a 
pedagogical  nor  from  a  business 
standpoint,  but  to  present  in  some 
instances  little  more  than  a  formula 
which  if  followed  will  give  the  de- 
sired result,  no  one  is  entirely  able 
to  explain  how  or  why.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  the   following  are  models 


ot  a  simple  Profit  and  Loss  State- 
ment selected  from  text-books  in 
common  use: 

Several  more  text-book  models  of  a 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  might  be 
given,  some  of  them  better  and  some 
worse,  but  the  above  will  provide  a 
basis  for  some  general  criticism  of 
the  forms  used  by  teachers,  so  fre- 
(juently  without  change  or  comment. 
A  review  of  the  models  given  above 
brings  out  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  variety  of  titles  used  in 
the  different  models  to  designate  the 
statement  which  shows  the  net  re- 
sults of  the  business  operations. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
the  title  of  any  model  given,  the 
length  of  the  period  covered.  The 
date  used  in  all  cases  except  in 
Model  III  is  the  date  on  which  the 
statement  was  prepared.  Model  III 
gives  no  date  at  all. 

(3)  The  general  use  of  abbrevia- 
tions of  dates  and  bookkeeping  terms 
thus  detracting  from  the  finished  ap- 


[dae.  Value  of 

unsold 

"      Excess  o 

cost  over  sale 

"     Gain 

xpens°  Cost 

et  Gain 

MODEL  I 

Business  Statement,  March  31,   19- 


4200 
3042 


MODEL  II 

Loss  and  Gain  Statement,  Jan.  31, 


126.50 
431.50 


Mdse.  Cr. 

039 

Inv. 

1026 

Total 

1665 

Dr. 

1565.40 

50 

99.60 

Kxpense  Dr. 

Net  Gain  of  the  business 

49.60 

99  60 

Sill  til) 

MODEL  III 

Statement  of  Affairs 

Merchandise  Sales 

720 

Inventory 
Proceeds 

370 
1090 

Cost 

1000 

"             Gain 

90 

Expense  Outlay 

43.50 

Net  Gain 

46.50 

90.00 

90.00 

MODEL    IX 

Statement  of  Losses  &  Gains,  Jan.  31,   1908 
Gains 


Mert-haDcltse 
Sales 
Purchases 
Inventory 
Cost  oi  t  roods  Sold 
Gain 


Kxpense 
Tost 
Inventory 

Net  Gain 


1217.50 
338.25 


27.25 
12.50 


14.75 
150.47 


pearance  of  the  work  and  the  formal 
manner  in  which  all  such  statements 
should  be  prepared. 

(4)  The  technical  and  unpractical 
grouping  of  items  used  in  determin- 
ing the  profit  on  the  merchandise 
sold.  In  Model  I  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  any  beginning  pupil 
would  understand  why  the  "Excess 
of  cost  over  sales"  deducted  from  the 
"Value  of  unsold"  would  give  the 
"Gain"  on  merchandise;  neither 
would  the  teacher  if  he  attempted  an 
explanation  find  it  an  easy  matter 
to  make  clear  to  a  class  why  that 
combination  of  items  gives  the  de- 
sired result.  It  is  an  illogical  and 
inexcusable  "short  cut"  which  fails 
to  bring  out  the  volume  of  sales,  the 
purchases,  and  the  cost  of  goods 
sold. 

Model  II  uses  the  technical  terms 
"Mdse.  Cr."  and  "Mdse  Dr."  instead 
of  Sales  and  Purchases.  Mdse.  Dr. 
deducted  from  Mdse  Cr.  plus  Inven- 
tory gives  the  profit,  another  formula 
difficult  for  the  beginner  to  under- 
stand. The  same  is  true  of  Model 
III  in  which  the  Sales  are  added  to 
the  Inventory  and  the  result  labeled 
"Proceeds,"  a  rather  unfitting  word 
to  use  in  such  a  connection. 

Model  IV,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
others,  although  the  statement  as  a 
whole  is  not  a  particularly  well  ar- 
ranged and  finished  piece  of  work. 

The  writer  appreciates  the  fact 
that  the  keynote  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle is  one  of  criticism  and  that  it 
tends  to  be  destructive  of  certain 
teaching  methods  and  models.  In 
the  next  article,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  deal  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner with  financial  statements;  a 
model  will  be  submitted  which  it  is 
felt  will  answer  certain  objections 
raised  to  the  models  in  common  use, 
and  certain  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  construction  of  such 
statements  will  be  presented.  A 
statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities 
for  use  in  beginning  classes  will  also 
be  considered.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  methods  of  closing  the 
ledger — that  of  closing  by  means  of 
cross  entries  and  transfers  in  the 
ledger  itself  and  by  means  of  closing 
entries  made  in  the  journal  and 
posted  to  the  ledger. 

The  writer  would  welcome  a  free 
and  frank  discussion  among  teachers 
of  the  points  brought  up  in  these 
articles,  and  he  hopes  that  such  dis- 
cussion will  aid  in  standardizing 
certain  forms  and  methods  regarding 
which  there  is  now  more  or  less  con- 
troversy. 
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RAPID  CALCULATION  IN  THE 
ARITHMETIC  CLASS 

Business  education  in  the  public 
school  system  has  passed  from  in- 
fancy into  youth  and  is  gradually 
fitting  into  its  destined  place,  and  as 
it  grows  it  develops  a  character  and 
assumes  a  responsibility  peculiarly 
its  own.  A  little  while  ago  it  was 
taunted  with  unpleasant  names; 
academic  principals,  forced  to  intro- 
duce commercial  work  into  their  high 
schools,  tried  to  fool  the  public  into 
thinking  they  had  a  commercial 
course  when  they  offered  a  semester 
of  bookkeeping,  commercial  law  or 
commercial  geography,  and  then, 
when  their  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  training 
their  pupils  to  fill  any  particular 
place  in  the  business  world,  replied 
that  they  were  not  running  "clerk 
factories."  Today,  that  department 
which  can  equip  young  people  to  go 
into  the  business  community  with  a 
knowledge  which  is  in  demand  there 
and  prove  themselves  of  definite 
value,  has  a  very  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  maintaining 
the  school  system. 

It  is  this  proper  preparation  to 
make  the  pupils  really  useful  that  we 
propose  to  consider  at  this  time. 
The  demand  upon  young  people  in 
business  positions  today  is  not  so 
much  that  they  have  any  expert 
knowledge  of  accounting  in  all  its 
ramifications  as  that  they  have  abil- 
ity to  do  limited  tasks  of  routine 
work.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  boy 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  many 
things  as  for  the  boy  with  skill  at 
doing  one  or  two  things.  A  boy  with 
an  appearance  of  business-like  intell- 
igence and  neatness,  with  some  skill 
at  writing  and  figuring  can  usually 
find  a  remunerative  place  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  A  knowledge  of  other 
things  will  aid  in  his  advancement, 
but  ability  in  these  two  lines  will  get 
him  his  start.  For  this  reason  the 
writer  feels  that  no  commercial 
school  or  department  has  done  its 
duty  to  the  student  in  its  bookkeep- 
ing course  unless  it  has  developed  in 
him  considerable    skill     as   a    plain 


business  writer  and  in  the  handling 
of  figures.  Neither  has  it  made  the 
most  of  its  opportunities  for  adver- 
tising itself  if  it  neglects  these  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  students' 
preparation. 

Now,  obviously,  skill  in  arithmetic 
is  not  merely  having  knowledge  of 
how  to  perform  the  most  complex 
feats  of  arithmetic  as  well  as  the 
simplest,  but  rather  how  to  perform 
with  dispatch  and  accuracy  the  es- 
sential operations  of  arithmetic  and 
to  apply  them  readily  to  the  problems 
with  which  they  are  likely  to  be  con- 
fronted in  the  business  office.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  SKill  can  be 
gained  is  by  regular  systematic  prac- 
tice over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

In  those  schools  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  provide  a  special  period 
for  rapid  calculation  part  of  the  time 
in  the  arithmetic  period  should  be  de- 
voted to  drills  on  tables  and  speed 
practice.  There  should  be  a  definite 
plan  for  this  work,  one  in  which  the 
teacher  has  absolute  confidence  and 
which  he  believes  will  develop  certain 
very  definite  results. 

The  writer  would  like  very  much  to 
be  able  to  look  into  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  this  article  and  find  out 
how  many  have  a  definite  idea  as  to 
the  per  cent  of  improvement  which 
their  classes  as  a  whole  will  make  in 
handling  the  four  operations  during 
the  arithmetic  course.  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  have  been  content  to  say  that 
"pupils^should  develop  a  fair  degree 
of  speed  and  accuracy"  without  hav- 
ing any  very.'definite  ideas  as  to  what 
is  that  fair  degree  which  can  be  ex- 
pected of  our  pupils? 

Why  not  test  your  classes  and  find 
out  just  what  progress  you  are  mak- 
ing? Here  is  a  plan  which  is  rather 
simple  but  may  yield  you  some  sur- 
prises. Arrange  a  test  in  each  of  the 
four  operations  making  each  only 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  in  length. 
Have  the  problems  printed  or  typed, 
providing  space  on  the  papers  so  that 
the  problems  may  be  worked  there. 
Give  all  pupils  the  same  test  at  the 
same  time.  Make  a  record  of  the 
number  tried  by  each  pupil  in  the  al- 
loted  time  and  the  number  he  had 
right  on  each  of  the  four  tests.  Do 
this  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
Give  the  sa?ne  tests  again  at  the  end 
of  the  course  and  compare  the  rec- 
ords to  see  what  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  whole  class  as  to  both 
speed  and  accuracy. 

Between  the  first  and  last  test  there 
should  be  a  carefully  worked  out 
course  of  drills  intended  to  accom- 
plish certain  definite  things  and  each 
drill  should  be  mastered  by  all  the 
pupils  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
course  certain  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected. For  instance,  the  work  in 
addition  should  start  out  with  prac- 
tice in  adding  only  two  figures,  then 
three  figures,   four  figures,  then  two 


columns  two  figures  deep,  and  grad- 
ual increases  should  be  made  both  as 
to  length  and  number  of  columns. 
Allow  a  definite  length  of  time  in 
which  each  lesson  must  be  per- 
formed. If  a  pupil  is  unable  to  finish 
in  the  allotted  time,  or  if  he  makes 
an  error,  require  him  to  drill  on  that 
particular  lesson  until  he  can  do  it 
correctly  in  the  prescribed  time.  By 
arranging  all  lessons  of  the  same 
time  length  different  pupils  maybe 
working  upon  different  lessons  at  the 
same  time.  In  doing  this  it  will  be 
found  that  students  do  not  all  have 
trouble  with  the  same  lessons. 
When  a  pupil  has  had  one  of  these 
lessons  a  couple  of  times  and  still 
does  not  get  it,  the  teacher  should 
call  the  pupil  in  for  a  conference  and 
make  a  careful  study  of  his  case. 
It  may  be  that  he  cannot  hold 
his  mind  on  his  work  for  long 
enough  time  to  finish  a  column 
correctly,  or  that  he  cannot  carry, 
or  that  he  gets  tired  at  regular  in- 
tervals. If  the  attention  span  is  not 
long  enough,  greater  concentration 
will  be  necessary,  if  the  pupil  tires 
too  easily  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  divert  his  attention  regularly  for 
an  instant  to  something  else.  If  he 
makes  mistakes  in  carrying  he  will 
need  to  pay  special  heed  to  that  one 
thing.  By  careful  watching  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  teacher  these 
troubles  will  gradually  disappear. 

An  excellent  plan  for  concert  drill 
in  addition  is  to  arrange  on  the  board 
or  on  a  chart  the  one  hundred  poss- 
ible combinations  of  two  figures. 
Have  the  class  read  in  concert  the 
sums  of  these  groups.  When  they 
can  read  the  sums  readily,  have  them 
start  at  the  beginning  and  read  add- 
ing in  each  combination  as  they  go 
along,  thus  getting  drill  on  addition 
of  long  columns. 

Illustration: 

2        3        0        2        8        7 
5        6        7        9        4        5 

First  reading:  (pronounce  the 
sums)  7,9,  7,  11,  12,  12. 

Second  reading:  (pronounce  the 
sub-totals)  7,  16,  23,  34,  46,  58. 

With  nearly  all  of  your  pupils  the 
greatest  trouble  will  come  with  either 
addition  or  multiplication.  Subtrac- 
tion is  likely  to  give  the  least  trouble. 
Under  this  plan  ten  minutes  a  day 
will  be  likely  to  make  a  good  rate 
of  growth.  The  same  plan  may  be 
adapted  to  teaching  fractions,  inter- 
est, discount,  etc.  By  doing  this  for 
a  tew  terms  and  noting  progress  the 
teacher  will  soon  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  standard  which  he  may  expect  to 
reach  regularly. 

The  results  of  a  teacher's  work 
should  be  judged,  not  by  the  attain- 
ments of  the  few  who  may  have  ar- 
rived because  of  native  ability  rather 
than  because  of  exceptional  instruc- 
tion, but  instead  by  the  improve- 
ment made  by  the  average  student. 
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NUMBER  III 

PUNCTUATION 

Next,  present  the  structure  and  the 
punctuation  of  the  series— still  in 
simple  sentences.  That  is,  this  next 
step  is  for  the  teaching  of  series  and 
nothing  else.  If  series  are  pre- 
sented in  sentences  containing  other 
complexities,  the  students'  minds 
will  be  confused.  A  new  subject  de- 
mands their  concentrated  attention, 
and  concentration  implies  but  one 
point  of  attack. 

It  may  be  that  most  of  the  students 
in  the  class  will  understand  the  cor- 
rect punctuation  of  the  series,  hav- 
ing learned  it  in  the  grades.  But  I 
have  usually  found  that  the  only 
kind  of  series  that  they  know  is 
series  of  words.  However,  if  they 
are  shown  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  series,  they  will  understand  the 
punctuation  of  any  series,  whether 
it  be  word,  phrase,  or  clause. 

Illustrations 

Word— You  will  be  interested  in  our 
sale  of    men's,    youths',    and 
boys'  overcoats. 
Phrase— Our   government   is    of     the 
people,   by  the   people,   and 
for  the  people. 
Clause— He  asked   me  what  school  I 
had  attended,  what   system  I 
had   studied,   and   what    ex- 
perience I  had  had. 
I  should  suggest  that  insistence  be 
placed  upon  the  comma's  being  used 
between   the   members    separated   by 
and  as    well    as    between    the     other 
members.      Careful   writers   and   ed- 
itors use  it  thus. 

To  test  the  students'  knowledge  of 
the  punctuation  of  the   series,  give 
one  of  the  following: 
1 
(Two-line  heading) 
Mr.  M.  P.  Donnelly, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  should  like  your  prices  on 
prairie  hay,  alfalfa,  and  straw  as  I 
have  indicated  below: 

Choice   Iowa,   Minnesota,   and  Da- 
kota Prairie. 
No.  1  Prairie. 

Illinois,    Wisconsin,     and     Indiana 
Feeding. 
Choice  Alfalfa. 
Rye  Straw. 

Yours  truly, 


(One-line  heading) 

Miss  Ethel  Lyons, 

435  E.  Fifth  Avenue, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Dear  Madam: 

Do    you    need    a    new    dress, 
suit,  or  waist? 

Our  selection  for  the  December 
sale  of  street  dresses,  suits,  skirts 
and  blouses  is  made  with  the  special 
view  of  satisfying  the  requirements 
and  the  critical  taste  of  the  business 
woman. 

In  the  great  assortment  you  will 
find  many  dresses  in  serge,  silk,  and 
crepe.  They  combine  style,  dainti- 
ness, practicability  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the 
fortunate  women  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  our  semi-annual 
sales  of  street,  afternoon,  and  even- 
ing dresses.  In  the  present  sale  we 
have  outdone  all  previous  showings 
in  the  good  taste,  good  value,  and 
good  style  of  each  dress. 

The  same  careful  thought  has  also 
been  given  to  the  special  selection  of 
suits,  waists,  and  skirts  that  we 
have  assembled  for  this  sale.  We 
urge  your  early  attendance. 

Yours  truly, 

When  the  student  knows  the  struc- 
ture of  simple  sentences  so  thorough- 
ly that  he  no  longer  makes  the  baby 
blunder,  he  is  ready  to  undertake 
the  study  of  compound  sentences. 
Put  the  words  and,  or,  but  and  nor  on 
the  blackboard,  explaining  that  these 
little  words  are  connectives  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind:  They  insist  on  joining 
two  elements  of  exactly  equal  rank  or 
order.  For  this  reason  they  are 
called  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 
Now,  when  one  of  these  words  joins 
simply  two  words,  two  phrases,  or 
two  clauses,  the  connection  between 
the  connected  parts  is  clear  enough. 
But  when  a  second  subject  and  predi- 
cate follow  the  conjunction,  adding 
another  idea  to  the  sentence  the  sep- 
aration between  the  two  ideas  of  the 
sentence  must  be  shown  in  some 
way.  A  comma  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose before  the  conjunction. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use 
the  comma  except  when  it  is  needed. 
Punctuation  is  used  to  help  the  read- 
er see  the  division  between  ideas, 
and  if  the  comma  is  used  where  there 
is  no  separation  of  idea,  the  comma 
is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
the  reader,  for  when  he  sees  a  com- 
ma he  instinctively  adjusts  his  mind 
to  receive  an  additional  or  contrast- 
ing idea.  Now,  if  the  part  following 
the  comma  is  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  idea  before  the  comma,  the 
reader  is  confused.  Hence,  such  a 
comma,  while  it  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely wrong,  is  worse  than  useless. 
Illustrations 

No  comma— Is     that     a   speller   or  a 
stenography  book? 


No  comma-  We  use  the  book  both  in 
the     stenography    and  in 
typewriting  classes. 
No  comma— I  do  not   know  where  he 

went  nor  why  he  went. 
No  comma— We  shall   finish   the  coat 
a?id  send  it  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 
Comma— The    demand  for  wheat  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  therefore     the    price  has 
gone  up. 
To  show  the   use  of  the  comma  to 
separate  two  independent  parts  of  a 
compound   sentence  give  one  of  the 
following: 

1 
Mr.  William  Youngren, 

367  Second  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  your  cash  order  for  5 
doz.  No.  672  Rubber  Sandals  and  2 
doz.  No.  45  Gaiters  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  you  have  evidently  ordered 
the  goods  from  last  year's  catalogue. 
The  rubbers  are  still  the  same  price, 
but  the  gaiters  have  advanced  five 
cents  a  pair.  Shall  we  send  you  only 
two  dozen  gaiters,  or  will  you  for- 
ward the  difference  in  price? 

Yours  truly, 
2 

Messrs.  Jonathan  &  Mills, 
656  Harrison  St., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

We  note  that  you  will  erect  a 
two-flat  building  at  248  Hickory 
Street,  and  we  write  to  inquire 
whether  you  wish  to  take  a  building 
loan.  We  have  plenty  of  money  for 
good  two-fiat  loans,  and  rates  are  at 
present  very  favorable.  Come  in  to 
see  us  when  you  are  downtown,  and 
we  will  guarantee  to  make  you  a  loan 
that  will  be  satisfactory.  At  your 
request  the  loan  may  be  arranged 
to  allow  for  substantial  prepayments 
from  time  to  time,  and  thus  you  may 
save  yourself  considerable  interest 
by  dealing  with  us. 

Yours  truly, 
3 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Clark, 
452  Wilson  Ave., 
Peoria,  111. 
Dear  Madam: 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant 
was  received  yesterday,  and  we  wired 
at  once  as  follows: 
"Mrs.     Gregory    available   February 
first.     Terms  one  hundred  dollars." 

The  terms  quoted  include  all  of 
Mrs.  Adams'  expenses,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  you  will  furnish 
the  lantern  and  the  operator  to  pro- 
ject the  stereopticor.  slides.  We 
should  like  to  complete  the  bookings 
for  Mrs.  Gregory  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  so  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
wire  acceptance  at  our  expense. 
Yours  truly, 
( Continued  on  page  29. ) 
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EFFICIENCY 

HAROLD  E.  COWAN,  r 

High  School  Commer- 
cial Department, 


NUMBER   THREE 

LEARNING  TO  LEARN 

The  aim  of  education  is  not  merely 
a  present  one,  but  largely  an  ulti- 
mate one.  It  is  to  supply  the  future 
need  of  citizenship.  There  must  be 
developed  men  and  women  of  lofty 
standards  whose  brains  are  active, 
who  think.  The  methods  and  prin- 
cipals of  commercial  education  are 
being  widely  renovated.  The  class 
room  is  being  related  to  the  office, 
boys  and  girls  are  being  treated  more 
as  young  men  and  young  women 
about  to  undertake  their  responsibil- 
ities. We  are  ceasing  to  teach  book- 
keeping and  stenography  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  considering  them  as 
means  whereby  we  enter  the  business 
world  with  advanced  standing. 

Until  the  student  knows,  or  at  least 
senses  that  the  great  need  in  the  of- 
fice is  for  young  people  who  can 
learn,  not  for  those  who  know  it  all, 
they  may  maintain  an  attitude  of  dis- 
regard for  commercial  subjects.  An 
employer  told  me  once,  "I  prefer  to 
take  a  young  man  from  the  'X'  high 
school  rather  than  from  the  'Y'  high 
school,  because  the  'X'  boy  is  more 
practical;  he  more  quickly  sees  the 
reason  for  doing  things  our  way,  and 
we  can  teach  him  more  easily.'' 

It  was  a  revelation  to  me  because 
I  had  just  been  graduated  myself 
and  had  secured  a  position  with  him. 
I  had  never  seriously  supposed  that 
my  schooling  was  preparing  me  to 
make  my  living.  But  from  that  day 
forward  I  have  realized  that  many  of 
my  tasks,  though  varied,  have  been 
simplified  through  an  ability  to  rec- 
ollect items  of  my  high  school  train- 
ing, which  tasks  would  have  proved 
themselves  severe  obstacles  had  I 
unfortunately  been  subjected  to  a 
poor  high  school  course. 
Recollection  is  anasset,  and  amighty 
important  one, as  allwhoeverhave  ta- 
ken examinations  will  strongly  agree. 
It  is  claimed  that  once  a  thing  is 
learned,  it  is  never  forgotten,  our  ap- 
parent forgetfulness  is  due  to  an  in- 
ability to  recollect.  Association  of 
ideas  is  much  to  be  depended  upon 
to  assist  recollection.  In  the  past, 
the  memory  was  trained  to  hold 
things  in  their  completeness.  The 
old  Greek  legends  are  fine  examples 
of  perpetuated  folk-lore  stories  hand- 
ed down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  made 
possible  by  those  splendidly  trained 


memories.  The  story  is  told  of  the 
Welchman,  a  miner,  attending  a  po- 
litical meeting.  He  was  offered  pa- 
per and  pencil. 
"Wot's  this  for?"  he  asked. 
"To  take  notes  with,"  came  the 
answer,  "to  remember  by." 

"Notes  to  remember  by!"  he  ex- 
ploded, "Wot's  me  'ead  fo-  ?" 

But  the  idea  of  filling  one's  head 
full  of  facts  is  fast  being  laid  aside. 
Knowledge  does  not  consist  of  know- 
ing facts  so  much  as  knowing  how  or 
where  to  find  them.  The  man  today 
is  not  expected  to  have  at  his 
tongue's  end  a  supply  of  statistics, 
or  a  detailed  scheme  of  all  the  rail- 
road routings  in  the  country,  or  even 
in  his  own  state.  Neither  is  he  ex- 
pected to  memorize  the  market  quo- 
tations or  all  the  steamship  sailings. 
But  if  he  knows  how  to  quickly  lay 
hold  of  information  of  this  kind,  he 
is  the  man  who  is  being  sought  far 
and  wide.  The  head  is  not  a  hollow 
space  to  be  crammed  like  a  box,  full 
of  sawdust.  Rather  we  .must  point 
out  lines  of  thought  to  develop  rea- 
soning and  thinking,  and  fit  the 
young  man  and  woman  to  find 
knowledge.  It  is  better  to  know 
where  to  get  one  thousand  facts  than 
to  have  memorized  one  hundred.  The 
demand  is  for  the  creator,  and  not 
for  the  memorizer.  Master  the  fun- 
damentals, then  one  can  wield  refer- 
ences to  his  every  advantage. 

We  can  make  the  student  realize 
his  own  needs  only  by  making  his 
studies  as  near  like  actual  business 
as  possible.  Often  this  may  need  the 
teacher's  explanation,  but  usually 
it  can  be  drawn  from  one  or  another 
of  the  class.  Commercial  law  pre- 
sents an  instance.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  sum  up  a  topic  than  to 
have  a  mock  trial.  The  lawyers 
should  lay  out  their  .cases  with  the 
help  of  their  class  outlines  and  text 
books,  then  build  up  with  outside  ref- 
erences. It  is  surprising  how  these 
amateur  lawyers  and  judges  will 
scour  the  newspapers,  and  lawbooks 
and  attend  real  trials  for  pointers. 
In  this  way  actual  court  procedure  is 
interlocked  with  the  school  room, 
and  the  student  sees  the  practical 
side  of  his  study.  And  he  has  learned 
where  to  look  for  information.  He 
reads  in  his  Economics  text  statis- 
tics of  this  and  of  that.  If  he  is  di- 
rected how  to  record  the  income 
and  expenditures  of  his  own  family 
and  calculate  percentages  he  realizes 
that  he  is  part  of  a  going  world.  At 
this  point,  a  few  lessons  on  house- 
hold economy  and  accounting  are 
never  forgotten. 

A  few  high  schools  have  secured 
the  co-operation  of  business  men  and 
put  their  students  into  offices  for  ac 
tual  experience  in  stenography, book- 
keeping, filing  and  general  clerking. 
As  only  pupils  of  high  standing  are 
sent    out,   small    remunerations    are 


paid  by  their  temporary  employers. 
They  are  given  school  credit  for  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  this  way, 
and  graded  according  to  their  suc- 
cess. Thus  the  student  is  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  earn  money,  into  hard 
study,  for  high  marks,  and  he  sees 
wherein  his  education  is  to  provide 
him  with  certain  vital  tools  for  mak- 
ing a  livelihood. 

Commercial  arithmetic  gives  the 
pupil  some  idea  of  calculatinglosses, 
gains,  premiums,  percentages,  capi- 
tal, and  other  elements.  Some  of  the 
text  books  are  very  practical  in  pre- 
senting problems  in  a  business-like 
way.  But  every  text  book  can  be 
supplemented  with  live  data.  Ask 
the  son  of  a  grocer  to  copy  some  of 
his  father's  sales  slips  and  bring  in  a 
pad  of  blank  slips.  A  very  interest- 
ing lesson  is  made  of  figuring  real 
sales  on  real  slips.  Someone  per- 
haps can  get  some  of  last  year's  un- 
used tax  bills  with  the  various  rates 
printed  thereon.  Another  can  bring 
in  a  copy  of  a  stock-taking  or  in- 
ventory sheet,  or  a  contractor's  item- 
ized estimate  or  a  list  of  checks  dis- 
counted at  a  bank.  The  atmosphere 
of  labor  without  goal  is  removed  and 
the  child's  conception  of  the  world  is 
made  more  distinct. 

The  commercial  geography  class 
cannot  journey  into  the  heart  of  the 
lumbering  camp,  and  follow  the  tim- 
ber with  the  spring  thaw  down  to  the 
mill.  But  such  novels  as  "King 
Spruce"  and  "Freckles"  may  be  rec- 
ommended, the  first  to  show  life  in 
the  lumber  camp  and  the  other  to 
show  the  animal,  bird  and  insect  life 
of  the  forests  and  swamps.  Railroad 
stories,  tales  of  past  and  present  sea 
life  will  appeal  to  students  and  teach 
much  in  connection  with  the  school 
text  book,  as  well  as  prove  to  him 
that  education  is  an  endless  chain  of 
thought,  whether  it  comes  from  the 
school,  the  newspaper,  magazine, 
theatre  or  novel. 

Successful  education  consists  not 
simply  in  learning,  but  in  learning 
how  to  learn.  It  must  be  the  rock 
foundation  upon  which  to  build 
"skyscrapers  of  intelligence,"  and 
from  which  to  bridge  the  chasm  be- 
tween theory  and  practice. 


"School  of  Commerce  &  Finance"  is  the  title 
of  a  catalog  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Bos- 
ton. This  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
offering  an  exceptionally  liberal  and  efficient 
course  in  the  various  lines  of  Business  and  to 
that  end  employs  an  able  faculty  made  up  large- 
ly of  specialists  in  their  various  departments. 
Among  the  names  we  find  that  of  Charles  F. 
Rittenhouse,  B.  C.  S..  C.  P.  A.,  and  Raymond 
G.  Laird,  B.  C.  S.,  C.  P.  A.  Any  one  interested 
in  evening  high  school  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  commer- 
cial work,  would  do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of  this 
catalog.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  : 
Accountancy,  Business  Law.  Economics,  Eng- 
lish, Business  Administration,  Life  Insurance, 
Commercial  Credits,  Commercial  Resources. 
Salesmanship,  Managership  and  Real  Estate. 
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Diary  Snap  Shots 

of  School  and 

Business 


Alice  M.  Goldsr 

nith, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

1                                        II 

II 

NUMBER    III. 

December  1,  1913.  Now  that  I've 
become  accustomed  to  my  daily 
tasks,  and  can  do  them  with  less  con- 
stant effort  than  in  the  beginning,  I 
have  a  little  more  time  to  look  about 
me  and  notice  people  I  come  in  con- 
tact with.  Illustrations  always  make 
a  book  more  interesting,  so  I'm  go- 
ing to  draw  a  few  pictures  of  my  fel- 
low workers  to  liven  up  these  pages 
for  my  reading  in  the  years  to  come. 

Many  of  the  students  are  very 
young — about  fourteen  or  fifteen — 
with  all  the  accompanying  ignorance 
of  that  age.  Some  of  them  work 
faithfully  and  are  successful.  But  a 
number  do  what  they  have  to  do  in  a 
rebellious  sort  of  way,  their  chief  de- 
sire seeming  to  be  to  get  their  tasks 
finished  and  out  of  the  way  with  as 
little  work  and  inconvenience  to 
themselves  as  possible.  They  seem 
to  forget  why  they  are  studying  at  all, 
and  to  think  of  their  condition  as  be- 
ing a  distasteful  one  brought  about 
by  the  inconsiderateness  of  those  in 
authority  over  them.  They  can't 
possibly  turn  out  to  be  stenographers 
of  any  value.  I  try  to  picture  them 
after  they  have  left  the  school  and 
taken  positions.  The  only  future 
that  I  can  conceive  of  for  them  is  one 
in  which  they  will  work  in  a  mechan- 
ical sort  of  way,  having  no  interest 
in  their  labor  other  than  a  desire  to 
get  through  the  daily  routine  with  as 
little  effort  as  possible.  I  can't  see 
them  progressing  far  either  in  the 
way  of  earning  good  salaries  or  of 
winning  respect  from  their  employers 
or  themselves. 

Fortunately,  there  are  students 
with  higher  aims.  The  school  is 
really  a  miniature  world;  it  contains 
all  types.  Some  are  not  worth  no- 
ticing; some  are  worth  studying;  and 
some  are  worth  imitating.  A  few  of 
them,  too,  sadly  enough,  are  worth 
pitying.  A  woman  past  forty  enter- 
ed the  day  after  I  did.  If  ever  a  per- 
son labored  to  overcome  difficulties, 
that  poor  soul  did.  For  weeks  she 
toiled  at  the  alphabet  without  suc- 
ceeding in  fixing  it  in  her  memory. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  she  told  me 
that  she  guessed  she'd  have  to  give 
up  and  hunt  for  something  other  than 
brain  work.  She  supposed  she  was 
too  old  to  learn.  She  was  very  quiet 
and  frightened-looking,  and   seemed 


not  at  all  equipped  to  begin  at  her 
age  to  fight  for  a  place  in  the  world. 
I  hope  I'll  meet  her  again  some  day 
when  I'm  in  a  position  to  give  her 
more  help  than  the  little  I  was  able 
to  give  her  at  school,  or  when  she  has 
found  something  to  do  for  which  she 
is  better  fitted  than  she  is  for  sten- 
ography. 

Then  there  was  a  Russian  girl  for 
whom  I  was  very  sorry.  She  spoke 
English  with  a  noticeable  accent, 
and  that  made  the  mastery  of  short- 
hand extremely  hard  for  her.  She 
knew  the  the  alphabet  thoroughly. 
But  in  shorthand  everything  is  spelt 
the  way  it  sounds,  and  she  would  put 
words  on  paper  according  to  the  way 
she  spoke  them.  As  she  wrote  "what", 
for  instance,  it  was  "vat",  and  since 
the  wh  letter  is  made  totally  unlike 
the  v,  her  outline  would  be  wrong.  I 
liked  Miss  Turner,  our  shorthand 
teacher,  but  I  do  think  she  might 
have  been  a  little  more  patient  with 
Yetta.  She  used  to  scold  her  and 
correct  her  in  a  way  that  was  likely 
to  discourage  even  the  most  hopeful 
worker.  Sne  didn't  seem  co  make 
the  proper  allowances  for  Yetta's 
handicap.  The  girl  was  a  wonder  at 
the  typewriter.  Her  fingers  flew  over 
the  keys  and  she  turned  out  flawless 
letters  in  a  way  that  made  me  en- 
vious. I  spent  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  trying  to  help  her  with  short- 
hand, but  she  despaired  of  ever 
learning  it,  and  the  day  I  went  into 
the  dictation  class,  she  left  the 
school.  She  had  been  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  which  she  had  only  to  use  the 
typewriter,  and  she  was  afraid  to  let 
the  chance  slip.  I  was  sorry  that  she 
had  to  go,  not  because  I  had  formed 
any  particular  fondness  for  the  girl, 
but  she  had  a  natural  bitterness  and 
resentfulness,  which  I  hated  to  see  in- 
creased by  he-  inability  to  succeed. 
Good  nature  is  an  important  asset  in 
every  sphere  of  life,  but  especially 
so,  I  imagine,  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce. 

Then  there's  funny  little  Mamie 
Smith  -I  beg  her  pardon  —Stn yth . 
She  told  me  her  father  was  plain 
Smith,  but  she  prefers  her  name  with 
ay.  If  she  would  spend  less  time 
thinking  of  the  spelling  of  her  name, 
and  more  in  the  learning  of  ordinary 
English,  she'd  be  better  equipped  for 
the  position  she  aspires  to.  She's 
devoted  to  the  word  "ain't",  and  she 
says  "has  came"  and  "has  went", 
with  a  serene  confidence.  Mamie  is 
the  joke  of  the  school— she's  so  alto- 
gether just  what  a  stenographer 
shouldn't  be.  Her  hair  is  amazingly 
crimpled  and  is  arranged  so  that  a 
large  cluster  of  it  hangs  dangerously 
close  to  her  eyes.  She  wears  large 
white  knob  earrings,  and  bracelets 
that  jangle  when  she  moves.  Her 
waists  are  daringly  transparent  and 
none  too  clean.  She  hears  the  advice 
that  is  constantly  given  to  all  of  us 
about  the  danger  of   the  very  faults 


she  has,  and  all  the  while  she  seems 
interested  and  wholly  undisturbed, 
as  though  to  say:  "That's  excellent 
advice  for  those  who  need  it.  Of 
course  it  doesn't  concern  me." 

It  isn't  only  pupils  that  I  want  to 
have  pictures  of.  My  album  will  be 
incomplete  unless  one  whole  page  of 
it  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Brindle.  And  it's 
a  good  thing  that  this  is  to  be  a  word 
picture — the  ordinary  photograph 
would  be  unsatisfactory,  because  it 
would  give  no  idea  of  Mr.  Brindle's 
voice.  The  very  first  day  I  entered 
the  school  that  voice  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me.  It  seemed  to 
come  irom  a  place  remote,  yet  it 
must  have  been  audible  in  every 
classroom.  It  went  on  almost  un- 
ceasingly— a  deep,  harsh  monotone. 
It  sounded  more  like  a  growl  than 
anything  human  I  had  ever  heard, 
and  when  I  asked  the  girl  behind  me 
what  it  was,  heranswer  seemed  most 
fitting. 

"That's  the  Bear", 

"The  Bear?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Brindle.  The  man 
you'll  be  under  when  you  get  pro- 
moted from  this  class." 

All  at  once  I  wasn't  anxious  to  be 
promoted  from  that  class. 

On  that  first  day  the  voice  made 
me  only  tremble.  Later  on  I  grew  to 
marvel  at  it.  Hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day  it  never  changes.  It 
has  its  intervals  of  rest,  of  course, 
but  they  are  very  few  and  very  brief. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  human 
being  can  keep  up  a  sound  so  steady 
and  so  powerful.  Mr.  Brindle,  I'm 
told,  does  all  of  the  dictating  to  the 
students.  He  reads  fifty  words  a 
minute  for  some  classes,  seventy-five 
a  minute  for  others,  and  a  hundred 
for  the  advanced  pupils.  It  is  his 
work,  too,  to  correct  the  transcrip- 
tions of  the  letters  he  dictates.  But 
he  must  do  that  at  night.  He's  never 
silent  long  enough  during  the  day  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Brindle  has  a  face  that  fits  his 
voice.  It  is  heavy,  and  usually  set  in 
a  deep  scowl.  My  first  glimpse  of 
him  made  me  even  more  fearful  of 
attending  a  place  in  one  of  his  class- 
es than  his  voice  had  done.  And  the 
tales  of  some  of  the  older  students 
filled  me  with  dread.  They  called 
him  an  inhuman  sort  of  tyrant,  with- 
out pity  and  without  kindness. 

On  the  day  I  was  admitted  to  his 
room,  I  was  really  troubled.  I  had 
become  accustomed  to  his  voice  by 
that  time,  but  the  man  himself  filled 
me  with  foreboding.  My  enjoyment 
of  the  preliminary  work  under  Miss 
Turner  had  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  my  satisfactory  progress. 
If  my  new  surroundincs  were  to  be 
as  unpleasant  as  I  had  been  told  they 
were,  I  feared  that  my  future  prog- 
ress would  be  slow  and  difficult. 

For  about  ten  minutes  I  sat  spell- 
bound, not  even  lifting  my  pencil 
{Continued  from  page  29) 
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Every  Man  is  Entited  to  have  his  Day 

in  Court— Legal  Maxim 

MARRIED    WOMEN    UNDER   THE 

COMMON  LAW 

Under  the  common  law  a  married 
woman  had  less  rights  in  matters  of 
contract  than  an  infant.  A  minor's 
contracts  are  for  the  most  part  only 
voidable  while  those  of  a  married  wo- 
man were  absolutely  void.  In  this 
respect  the  wife  did  not  receive  the 
same  consideration,  the  same  rights, 
or  the  same  privileges  possessed  and 
enjoyed  by  a  lunatic  or  a  common 
drunkard,  when  drunk. 

The  present  legal  rights  accorded 
to  married  women  are  of  recent  or- 
igin and  in  some  of  the  states  within 
the  knowledge  and  lifetime  of  many 
persons  now  living.  Their  legal  po- 
sition has  been  one  of  slow  growth 
in  the  world's  history,  and  their  legal 
existence  has  slowly  changed  from 
that  of  a  mere  legal  entity  to  that  of 
equal  rights  and  power  with  man 
in  business  affairs,  and  in  some 
instances  with  the  addition  of  spe- 
cial privileges.  However,  their  le- 
gal disability  has  been  largely,  if 
not  entirely  removed  either  by  judic- 
ial decisions  or  by  statutes  in  nearly 
all  the  states  and  married  women 
may  now  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  sue  and  be  sued,  and  own  their 
own  property  as  much  so  as  though 
they  were  single  women.  She  has  the 
same  untrammeled  and  lawful  oppor- 
tunities for  development  that  has 
heretofore  reposed  in  man. 

Historically,  the  common  law 
rights  of  married  women  are  of  much 
interest  to  those  who  '.would  be  in- 
formed concerning  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  and 
that  have  eliminated  from  the  law 
what  was  once  highly  important.  In 
early  times  and  among  primitive 
people  of  the  present  time  the  wife 
was  and  is  the  property  of  the  hus- 
band—to do  with  as  he  may  desire — 
and  was  acquired  by  a  gift,  purchase, 
capture,  or  barter.  For  are  we  not 
informed  that  even  Adam  gave  a  rib 
for  a  wife. 

The  early  Roman  law  gave  the  hus- 
band the  complete  control  of  the  per- 
son and  property  of  the  wife.  What- 
ever she  possessed  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  or  might  afterwards  acquire 
became  the  property  of  the  husband 
to  do  with   as  he  chose   and  without 


let  or  hindrance.  Even  more,  he 
might  if  he  desired,  chastise,  sell,  or 
even  kill  her.  But  under  Roman 
jurisprudence  this  was  so  changed 
that  the  wife  was  emancipated  from 
this  harshness  and  was  considered  as 
a  distinct  person  with  special  rights. 
It  was  determined  that  she  might 
even  own  property  in  her  own  right; 
that  it  could  not  be  taken  in  payment 
of  the  husband's  debts;  that  she 
might  sue  and  be  sued  upon  her  con- 
tracts. Contrasted  with  these  later 
rights  of  the  Roman  wife  under  the 
Roman  law  are  those  of  the  early 
common  law  of  England  in  effect  un- 
til the  year  1870  when  the  first  import- 
ant change  and  enlargement  of  the 
rights  of  married  women  was  intro- 
duced into  the  English  law  under  the 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

In  the  United  States  legislation 
was  enacted  much  earlier  than  in 
England  granting  the  wife  privileges 
and  rights  not  enjoyed  under  thecom- 
mon  law  brought  to  this  country  and 
established  as  part  of  our  jurisprud- 
ence by  the  early  colonies.  Notwith- 
standing this  enlightened  age  there 
are  privileges  not  yet  accorded  mar- 
ried women  in  many  of  the  states 
which  justice  and  equity  demand  is 
due  them. 

ENGLISH  COMMON   LAW 

Under  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  is  the  chief  basis  of  all  our 
laws,  the  husband  and  wife  are  con- 
sidered one  person— and  that  person 
is  the  husband.  The  legal  existence 
of  the  wife  wasjsuspended  or  at  least 
incorporated  and  consolidated  dur- 
ing marriage  into  .that  of  her  hus- 
band under  whose  wing  and  protec- 
tion only  was  she  enabled  to  perform 
anything.  And,  since  the  wife  had 
no  legal  being  she  could  not  and  did 
not  have  any  legal  rights.  Her  per- 
sonal property,  her  services,  even  the 
right  to  the  control  and  custody  of 
her  person  all  belonged  to  her  lord 
and  master — the  husband. 

All  the  personal  property  owned  by 
the  wife,  her  money,  her  goods,  and 
her  chattels,  became  at  once  on  her 
marriage  the  absolute  property  of 
the  husband  to  do  with  as  he  pleased 
as  if  they  had  always  belonged  to 
him.  Furthermore,  all  personal 
property. transferred  to  the  wife  after 
her  marriage  likewise  became  the 
property  of  the  husband  which  he 
might  without  the  wife's  consent  will 
away  from  her  at  his  death.  He  had 
a  right  to  her  bank  account;  a  right 
to  sue  upon  and  collect  her  promis- 
sory notes;  he  had  also  a  life  estate 
in  her  land  and  was  entitled  to  the 
possession  and  profits  of  it. 

The  husband  might  sell  his  interest 
in  her  land  without  the  wife  joining, 
but  the  wife  could  not  convey  her 
own  land  unless  the  husband  joined 
with  her;  she  could  neither  mortgage 
it  without  his  consent  nor  make  a 
will  without   the  permission   of  the 


husband.  If,  during  marriage  she 
took  in  washing  to  get  some  ready 
money,  it  belonged  to  the  husband. 
Thus  she  had  no  legal  right  to  own 
or  control  her  own  property  or  earn- 
ings, but  the  husband  could  take 
them  all  and  waste  them — without 
her  leave  or  consent — even  to  pay 
his  personal  private  debts,  to  gam- 
ble with  or  to  give  to  strangers  and 
thus  impoverish  her  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

PUNISHMENT 

The  husband  had  the  further  right 
to  give  his  wife  reasonable  chastise- 
ment for  correction  in  the  same  mod- 
eration that  a  father  is  allowed  to 
correct  his  children,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  that  concord  and 
harmony  which  marital  unity  re- 
quired. And,  at  one  time  it  was  held 
that  if  the  man  killed  his  wife  it  was 
an  ordinary  kind  of  homicide,  but  if 
the  wite  killed  her  husband  it  was  a 
species  of  treason,  because  she  re- 
belled against  the  authority  and  su- 
premacy of  the  Lord;  and  in  punish- 
ment she  was  disembowled  and 
burned  alive. 

While  the  women  lost  her  property 
rights  upon  marriage  and  the  hus- 
band acquired  the  same  there  was 
nevertheless  a  legal  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  husband  that  might 
cause  him  some  unpleasantness. 
After  the  marriage,  whatever  the 
wife  did  was  presumed  to  be  done 
under  the  husband's  coercion.  Hence 
he  was  presumptively  responsible 
for  her  felonious  acts  and  could  be 
indicted  and  punished  for  crimes 
committed  by  the  wife  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  husband,  even  though  he 
had  no  prior  knowledge  of  her  evil 
intentions. 

HARSHNESS    OF   THE    COMMON   LAW 

The  reasoning  under  which  the 
early  law  writers  sought  to  justify 
the  harshness  of  the  common  law  in 
relation  to  the  rights  of  women  dur- 
ing marriage  is  far-fetched  and 
strained.  For  instance  it  was  held 
that  the  disabilities  attached  to  in- 
fancy were  designed  as  a  protection 
for  the  inexperienced  against  fraud- 
ulent impositions;  those  incident  to 
marriage  aremerely  the  consequences 
of  the  sole  authority  which  the  law 
has  recognized  and  vested  in  the  hus- 
band. Why?  Because  man  was  held 
to  be  the  stronger,  and  because  of 
his  education  and  manner  of  life  he 
has  acquired  more  experience,  more 
aptitude  for  business  and  a  greater 
depth  of  judgment  than  the  woman. 
The  query  naturally  arises  why  the 
woman  ceases  to  possess  these  qual- 
ities immediately  upon  her  marriage. 

It  was  also  believed  that  in  the  va- 
riety of  wills  with  which  human  na- 
ture is  ordinarily  constituted,  it  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  that  where  two  or  more  per- 
( Continued  on  page  29.) 
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BUSINESS    GETTING 

F.  A    KEEFOVER 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  ADVERTISING 
Stadium  High  School  TACOMA,   WASH. 
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THE  FREAK  OF  CORVALLIS 


/"\nce  there  was  a  Young  Man 
^-^     Who  wrote  ads  for  a 
Department  store  in 
Corvallia,  Oregon, 
You  may  not  know  where 
Corvallis  is,  but  never  mind- 
It's  there. 

He  was  burning  up  witli 

Ingrowing  Ego  that 

Flamed  out  in  Spots 

In  the  ads. 

He  used  to  put  at  the 

Bottom  of  the  Ad  each  day 

Some  foolish,  freakish 

Expression 

That  he  thought  was  Funny. 

He  thought  the  expressions  were 

Cute  and  the 

Illuminating  Scintillations 

Of  a  Brain  that  was 

So  Nearly  Pure  Genius 

That  it  was 

Hardly  Human 

That's  what 

He  thought. 

He  said  the 

Sentences  caught  the 

Public  Eye,  and  he 

Was  Right.    But 

They  didn't  catch 

Any  money  for 

The  house  to  pay 

His  salary  with, 

So  he  isn't  there 

Any  more. 

It  was  every  day— 

"I'm  the  Guy  that—" 

Once  it  was— "I'm  the  Guy 

That  put  the  'Dough' 

In  Waldo." 

Maybe  he  did.  But 

The  Boss  wanted  the 

"Dough"  in  the 

Cash  Box. 

Again  it  was— "I'm  the  Guy 

That  put  the 

Con'  in  Confidence." 


He  ought  to  have  said 

"The  'Con'  in 
|  Conceit." 

But,  no  matter, 

He  is  Gone, 

He  belonged  in  Vaudeville 

And  not  in  Business. 

Because  Business  is  mighty 
j  Serious,  for  it  has 

To  do  with 

Money, 

And  the  Woman  on  a 

Big  Round  Dollar 

Never  flirts. 

Did  you  ever  see  her 

Wink,  even  ? 

Suppose  some  day  you 
Dropped  in  at  the  Bank 
Where  you  deposit  a 
Million  or  so 
Every  time  you  happen 
To  think  of  it. 
And- 

The  Receiving  Teller  balanced 
A  pen  on  his  nose,  and 
The  Bookkeepers  played 
"Ante  Over"  with  the 
Burroughs,  and  the 
Cashier  let  out  a  vocal 
Solo  like  the  Mad  Scene 
From  Lucy  D.  Lam  'er  more 
And  the  President  came 
Out  and  chinned 
The  chandelier  six  times, 
And  the  Janitor 
Wentthrough  the 
German  Bayonet  drill 
At  you 

With  a  big  mop  stick- 
Maybe  you'd  stick  around 
And  do  business 
At  the  Old  Stand 
But  the  chances  are 
You'd  beat  the 
Speed  Cop  up  the  Alleys 
On  a  Flying  Merkel, 
And  when  you  paused 


You'd  poke  yourself 
All  over 

And  clutch  your  weekly 
Salary  of  $3.45,  to  see 
If  it  was  so,  and 
Then  Hike  in  quick  time 
For  Home,  and  crawl 
Under  the  bed. 

Freak 

Advertising  is  all 
Right  for  advertising 
Freaks  and  Funny  Things 
Like  John  Bunny 
And  a  Side  Show.    But— 
John  is  dead  (rest  his  ashes) 
And  Business  is  the 
Main  Show- 
Even  this  style  of 
Eccentric  copy  writing 
Is  easy,  for  it  is 
Foolish,  and  folks 
Say  so  many  of  us  are  built 
That  way. 
It  is  adapted 
To  certain  lines  not 
Intimately  Associated 
With  big  hunks  of 
Hard  Cash— such  as 
The  Movies. 

From  the  Lesson  of 
That  Genius  at 
Corvallis,  we  may 
Learn  that  we  may  amuse 
Folks  by  turning 
Flip-flops,  but 
It  doesn't  sell  any 
Suspenders  or  pay  the 
Milk  Bill. 

The  freak  ad 

Gives  people  the 

Idea  that  the  Ad  Writer 

Doesn't  know  much 

Worth  carrying  around. 

Which  means  that  in 

Self  protection,  it  is 

Time  for  this 

Ad  Writer 

To  stop,  now  that 

The  lesson  has  been  made 

Plain. 

So,  inviting  you  to 

This  Page 

Next  month  for  a 

Better  Meal, 

We  make  our  best 

Bow,  and  say  : 

"We  thank  you, 

Good  people. 

We  thank  you." 


The  writer  of  the  above  so-called  "freak  style"  is  adapted  to  a  few  subjects 
—as  explained  in  the  text  itself.  It  is  not  a  good  style  to  outline  or  to  use  outside 
of  its  limited  field.  It  is  used  here  only  for  certain  peculiar  reasons.  The  writer  of 
these  articles  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  suggestions  and  criticisms  to  students 
and  teachers  who  send  work  for  that  purpose. 
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DIARY  SNAP  SHOTS 

[Contimied  from  page  26.) 

from  the  desk.  I  was  absorbed  in 
watching  Mr.  Brindle.  With  his 
watch  in  his  hand  and  his  shoulder 
bent,  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  his  deep  voice  roaring  details 
about  shipments  and  freight  bills. 
When  he  raised  his  head  I  gazed  fas- 
cinated at  his  mouth.  It  was  an 
extremely  unfriendly  one  that  seem- 
ed to  express  displeasure  with  the 
very  sounds  that  came  out  from  it. 
All  the  while  it  was  sendingout  these 
sounds,  its  corners  drooped;  in  fact, 
I  thought  I'd  never  seen  a  mouth  be- 
fore with  such  a  steady  downward 
curve  as  that  one  had.  But  a  miracle 
happened  as  I  watched.  Slowly  the 
appearance  of  the  mouth  changed; 
the  corners  came  up  until  the  line 
was  horizontal,  and  they  kept  on 
coining  up  until  I  realized  that  "the 
Bear"  was  smiling!  I  looked  at  his 
eyes  then  to  see  what  could  have  oc- 
casioned this  unusual  mirth,  and 
found  them  fixed  on  me.  The  voice 
didn't  change  at  all,  and  the  steps 
had  never  halted.  But  now  they  were 
coming  over  in  my  direction.  That 
smile,  however,  although  it  had  tak- 
en me  completely  unawares,  had  ab- 
solutely settled  my  fears.  I  only 
wondered  what  further  surprising 
thing  its  owner  would  do. 

" — this  matter  your  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  oblige,  yours  truly." 

He  thundered  the  "yours  truly" 
from  right  above  my  head.  And  as 
the  breathless  students  were  hurried- 
ly turning  the  leaves  of  their  books 
for  the  letter  that  would  follow,  he 
stooped  down  and  said  very  low: 

"All  at  sea — eh?  Don't  worry. 
Take  your  pencil  and  get  down  what 
you  can,  even  if  it's  only  an  occasion- 
al sentence.  You  won't  do  much  at 
first,  but  soon  you'll  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  me." 

Then  in  the  loud  familiar  tones: 
"Messrs.  Jones  and  Smith,  Butte, 
Montana.     Gentlemen,"  etc. 

Today  Mr.  Brindle  and  I  are  on  the 
best  of  terms.  I  take  all  my  difficul- 
ties in  transcription  to  him  and  he 
helps  me  in  every  way  he  can.  I  find 
that  he's  friendly  to  many  others, 
too.  With  those  ot  his  students  who 
willfully  try  his  patience,  he  is,  in- 
deed, very  severe.  And  he  is  most 
exacting  in  his  requirements.  These 
traits  and  his  unprepossessing  face 
and  voice  have  no  doubt  fastened  up- 
on him  the  reputation  that  he  has. 

I've  formed  a  resolution.  In  the 
future  I'll  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
outward  appearances  deceive  me  and 
not  to  let  mere  hearsay  lead  me  into 
condemning  people.  Lots  of  times 
folks  might  look  like  bears  and  growl 
like  bears,  yet  all  the  while  they  may 
have  very  kindly,  human  traits. 


LAW 

{Continued  from  page  27.) 

sons  are  destined  to  pass  their  lives 
together  one  should  be  endowed  with 
such  a  preeminence  as  may  prevent 
or  terminate  all  contentions.  It  was 
assumed  that  conjugal  affections 
would  lead  the  husband  to  deal  justly 
with  his  wife,  but  if  there  were  oc- 
casional lapses  into  despotism  they 
might  better  be  suffered  than  to  com- 
promise the  individuality  of  the 
union  of  the  married  pair. 

There  was  still  another  reason.  It 
was  held  that  those  who  through 
some  ill-defined  notion  of  justice  or 
generosity  would  extend  to  women 
an  absolute  equality  held  out  to  them 
a  dangerous  snare.  The  law  by  con- 
ferring equality  on  wives  would  at 
once  release  them  from  the  necessity 
of  pleasing  their  husbands,  an  obli- 
gation which  was  imposed  upon 
them,  and  instead  of  strengthening 
would  only  subvert  the  empire  they 
enjoy.  It  was  even  contended  that  if 
women  were  allowed  to  bind  their 
husbands  legally  they  might  by  the 
abuse  of  such  a  power  involve  their 
husbands  and  families  in  ruin. 

According  to  an  early  historian, 
"the  natural  duties  of  the  husband 
and  wife  were  in  care  of  the  family; 
the  man  to  get,  to  travel  abroad,  and 
to  defend;  the  wife  to  save,  to  stay 
at  home,  and  to  distrtbute  that  which 
is  gotten  for  the  family;  which  to 
maintain  God  has  given  to  the  man 
greater  wit,  better  strength,  better 
courage,  and  to  compel  the  woman  to 
obey  by  reason  or  force;  and  to  the 
woman  beauty  fair  countenance  and 
sweet  words,  to  make  the  man  obey 
her  again  for  love.  Thus  each  obey- 
eth  and  commandeth  the  other;  and 
they  two  together  rule  the  house  as 
long  as  they  remain  one." 
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"Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,"  Provi- 
dence, publishes  a  56-page  catalog  of  excep- 
tional quality.  It  is  covered  in  light  buff  or 
cream  card,  embossed  in  gold,  and  printed  on 
paper  to  match  with  a  specially  designed 
border.  The  balf-tone  illustrations  of  students 
and  schoolroom  scenes,  are  attractively  pre- 
sented, and  the  text  is  superb. 

"Kansas  Weslevan  Business  College,"  Sa- 
lina,  Kans..  is  deservedly  prosperous  if  we 
might  judge  by  what  we  hear  and  occasionally 
see  from  the  advertising  that  comes  to  our  desk 
in  the  form  of  the  "New  Era"  which  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  occasionally  in  enlarged  form, 
as  is  the  August,  11115  number. 

W.  S.  Britton,  formerly  of  McClure,  Ohio, 
took  charge  of  the  commercial  department. 
Merrill  Business  College.  Stamford,  Conn.,  on 
September  1st. 

The  Potter  Business  College,  formerly  of 
Osceola,  Wis.,  has  been  moved  to  Rice  Lake, 
Wis  .  where  there  is  a  larger  field  and  greater 
opportunities.    C.  B.  Potter  is  principal. 


ENGLISH 

(  Co7itinued  from  page  24.) 
To  test  the   students'  knowledge  of 
the  punctuation  of  both    series  and 
compound   sentences   try  the  follow- 
ing: 
Dear  Sir: 

The  No.  548  Blue  Crepe  that  you 
ordered  on  the  14th  instant  is  going 
forward  to  you  to-day,  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  other  items  are  out  of 
stock  and  will  not  be  ready  for  de- 
livery until  the  25th.  We  are  enclos- 
ing a  duplicate  factory  order  slip 
showing  the  items  and  marked  "Im- 
mediate," and  we  assure  you  that 
you  will  receive  the  goods  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  stock. 

Have  you  received  notice  of  the 
special  sale  that  we  are  having  on 
silk  petticoats?  They  come  in  all 
sizes  in  green,  cerise,  cardinal,  and 
black  at  $2  a  dozen,  but  in  extra  sizes 
each  garment  costs  22  cents  more. 
Our  limited  supply  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted at  this  price,  and  so  we  urge 
you  to  place  your  order  at  once. 
Yours  truly, 
Next  month  I  shall  present  the 
punctuation  of  the  complex  sentence. 

Karle  Powers,  who  has  been  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  and  Vice-Principal  of 
Clinton,  Mass.,  High  School,  has  been  elected 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Medford.  Mass.,  High  School. 

"Graphite"  September  number,  by  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  be- 
fore us  and  we  find  it  to  be  a  most  interesting 
and  attractive  booklet  designed  to  further  the 
use  and  sale  of  their  products,  which  are  pencils 
and  graphite. 

The  Westworth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass., 
issues  a  mighty  interesting  catalog  concerning 
its  work  in  the  mechanical  arts.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  new  and  thoroughly  modern  Institutions 
devoted  to  modern  educational  needs  in  train- 
ing along  industrial  lines,  giving  well-defined 
courses  in  the  various  things  that  contribute  to 
the  manufacturing  and  building  trades.  Those 
interested  would  do  well  to  apply  for  a  catalog. 

"The  New  York  University  Bulletin,"  issued 
in  the  interest  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  is  before  us, 
containing  announcements  for  1915-16  for  both 
the  day  and  evening  sessions.  This  Institution 
is  a  pioneer  in  professional  training  in  com- 
merce, accounting  and  finance.  More  than 
that,  it  is  not  content  with  being  a  pioneer,  but 
is  progressing  and  adding  to  its  already  splen- 
did work.  Anyone  interested  in  the  latest  and 
best  would  do  well  to  get  on  the  mailing 
list  of  this  Institution. 

Mr.  W.  L  Jarvis,  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  is  now 
one  of  the  commercial  teachers  and  penmen  in 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Business  University.  Mr. 
Jarvis  is  a  tine  young  man  who  writes  a  splen- 
did hand. 

Miss  Maude  Barbour  is  an  assistant  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Middletown.  Conn..  High 
School,  this  year.  Miss  Barbour  is  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Barbour,  the  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  principal  of  the  Nashua.  N. 
H..  Business  College.  Miss  Barbour  began  her 
training  under  her  father  and  completed  it  in  a 
commercial  course  at  the  Salem,  Mass.,  State 
Normal  School. 

The  Swain  Free  School,  of  Design,  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.,  issues  an  appealing  booklet  of 
thirty-two  pages,  attractively  illustrated  by  stu- 
dents' work,  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
have  art  inclinations. 
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MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 
'nice."  that  are  long  since  threadbare,  and 
there  are  loud  and  vulgar  9tyles,  like  "perfectly 
screaming,"  "Wouldn't that  frost  you."  "Aw 
g'wan."  "What  you  handing  us",  etc..  that  do 
not  at  all  match  the  chaste  things  they  select 
with  such  care  at  the  haberdashers,  or  the  millin- 
ers. Also,  there  are  such  improper  articles  of 
mental  wear,  as  "hadn't  ought."  "1  seen  it," 
"them  books,"  etc.,  which  are  as  coarse  as  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  denim  overalls. 

Yes,  dress  does  indicate  a  lady  or  a  gentle- 
man, but  it  comes  from  the  dictionary  as  well  as 
the  loom. 

Brief  Meanderings 

One  might  as  well  put  his  light  under  a  bush- 
el as  to  hold  it  so  high  that  it  gets  blown  out. 

There  were  people  mentioned  in  classic  lore, 
who  sought  safety  by  crying  in  one  breath 
"Good  Lord!  Good  Devil!"  They  must  have 
been  the  original  neutrals. 

In  some  places  they  will  arrest  and  punish 
anyone  who  attempts  suicide.  The  Pan-Amer- 
ican Commission,  seems  to  be  trying  to  find 
out  whether  there  is  any  similar  international 
law  that  will  apply  to  Mexico. 

A  church  congregation  in  a  Nebraska  town 
has  dismissed  its  pastor  and  now  hears  the  ser- 
mons through  a  phonograph.  More  efficiency; 
they  have  canned  both  the  preacher  and  the 
gospel  in  one  operation. 

New  York  has  discovered  that  25  percent,  of 
her  school  children  go  to  school  hungry.  The 
remedy  proposed  is  the  establishment  of  free 
lunches  at  public  expense  as  a  regular  feature 
of  the  school  program.  This  is  a  natural  se- 
quence to  free  books,  and  should  shortly  be 
followed  by  free  clothing.  How  nice  it  will  be 
when  everything  is  free  !  None  of  us  will  be 
bothered  with  the  high  cost  of  living  then— un- 
less we  happen  to  be  taxpayers. 
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"A  Little  Journey  to  the  Home  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,"  is  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last 
journey  of  the  kind  taken  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
before  departing  on  the  ill-fated  Lusitania. 
It  is  a  specially  opportune  do  ument,  publish- 
ed as  written  in  the  interests  if  Gregg  Gregg 
School,  and  Gregg  Shorthand.  It  is  printed 
Rovcroft  style  aDd  is  both  handsome  and  ap- 
pealing. The  portraits  of  Hubbard,  Gregg, and 
Henry  J.  Holm  are  giveo  each  a  page  by  itself, 
with  others  of  President  Wilson,  and  his  per- 
sonal 'stenographer,  Charles  L.  Swem,  the 
Gregg  School,  exterior  and  interior,  and 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"Spencerian,"  is  the  title  of  a  little,  wide- 
awake, school  paper  which  reaches  our  desk, 
weekly,  from  the  Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Louisville,  Ky.  It  is  well  edited  and 
printed  and  bespeaks  progress  as  well  as  pros- 
perity. 

"The  Central  News  Letter,"  published  by  the 
Central  Business  College,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  the 
name  of  a  creditable.  Its-page  paper  published 
by  that  institution,  E.  A.  Van  Gundy,  presi- 
dent. 

"The  Battlefields  of  Business"  is  the  greeting 
on  the  front  page  of  a  fine  little  booklet  pub 
fished  by  Messrs.  M.  G.  Cleaver  and  M.  A.  Al- 
bin,  of  the  Eugene  Oregon,  Business  College, 
an  "Accredited  School."  Printing,  text,  and  il- 
lustrations are  all  first  class. 

The  Helena.  Montana,  Business  College,  is 
represented  before  us  by  a  gray-covered,  pur- 
ple and  gold  illuminated  title  page,  catalog 
showing  a  well  equipped,  modern  school,  cred- 
itable alike  to  the  proprietors  and  city.  Some 
excellent  penmanship  graces  its  pages  by  Mr. 
11.  11.  Matz. 


The  International  Jury  of  Awards  of  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Company  for  the  following  publications: 

Gregg  Shorthand,  National  Typewriting; 
Office  Training  for  Stenographers,  The  Gregg 
Writer  Magazine. 

The  announcement  was  also  made  that  the 
Standard  Commercial  School,  at  the  Exposition, 
for  use  in  which  GreBg  Shorthand  and  the  other 
publications  above  named  were  exclusively 
adopted  by  the  Exposition,  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize  by  the  international  Jury  of 
Awards. 

On  August  16,  1915,  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  Los  Angeles,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  and  indorsed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Teachers  and  Schools,  unanimously 
adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  Board  of  Education,  ot  Oakland  adopted 
Gregg  Shorthand  exclusively  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  beginning  with  the  September  1915 
classes. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Des  Moines  High  Schools  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand was  adopted  exclusively  for  use  in  the 
high  schools  of  that  city,  and  the  system  pre- 
viously taught  was  discarded. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Freeman  who  has  been  with  the 
Huntsinger  Business  School,  of  1 1  an  ford, 
Conn.,  for  the  past  three  years  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Hartford  Public  High  School  where  be  began 
work  on  Sept.  8.  Hartford  has  just  completed  a 
$450,000  building  devoted  entirely  to  the  com- 
mercial and  manual  training  Departments. 

Mr,  Chas.  T.  Cragin,  of  Thompson's  Holy- 
oke,  Mass.,  Business  School,  reports  a  good 
school  attendance  considering  the  times.  He 
states  that  not  much  war  material  is  being  man- 
ufactured there.  Of  course,  the  war  business  is 
but  temporary  at  best,  and  tberifore  tl  e  com- 
munities making  good  without  that  business 
will  feel  the  after  effects  less  than  those  receiv- 
ing a  good  share  of  it  now. 

Mr.  J.J.  Hornback,  a  recent  student  of  the 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  University,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  subjects  in  the  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.,  High  School,  and  supervising 
writing   in  the  grades. 

L.  V.  Tyler,  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  has  been 
elected  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  High  School. 

Leo  J.  Clancy,  a  graduate,  of  Holy  Cross  Col 
lege,  Worcester,  is  now  teaching  in  the  High 
School,  at  Rockland,  Mass.,  in  the  commercial 
department. 

The  Schenectady  Business  School,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y..  has  obtained  Frank  P.  Carev  as  its 
commercial  teacher.  Mr.  Carey  is  from  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Esther  A.  Mead,  recently  a  graduate  of  Bay 
Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  this  year  in  VVestbrook  Semi- 
nary, Portland,  Maine. 

Charles  N.  Ponton  has  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  in  the  High  School,  at  Madison, 
Nebraska,  this  year. 

E.  W.  Alexander,  of  Laddonia,  Mo.,  is  en- 
gaged as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  State  Pre- 
paratory School,  at  Boulder.  Colo.,  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  Spokane  Expert  School  has  an  additional 
teacher  on  its  staff.  Miss  Orpha  J.  Brown,  of 
that  city,  has  been  engaged  for  the  year  now 
opened. 

May  M.  Austin,  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  is 
teaching  this  year  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Portland,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Jennie  G.  Brown,  formerly  employed  as  a 
teacher  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y,  is  now  engaged  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  Kenmore  High  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Allan  C.  VVillbee,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  lo 
cated  for  a  year  in  the  commercial  department 
of  the  High  School  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Willbee  isa  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College. 


Harriet  M.  Bigelow  is  now  a  teacher  of  short 
hand  and  typewriting  in  the  Wakefield  High 
School,  Wakefield,  Mass.  Miss  Bigelow  goes 
therefrom  Worcester,  Mass. 

M.J.  Milburn.  formerly,  with  the  Hoffman 
Business  College  of  Milwaukee  is  now  em- 
ployed as  the  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in  the  Racine,  Wisconsin  High  School. 
Mr.  Milburn  follows  Miss  Harriet  Mason,  who 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Tech- 
nical High  School. 

Jessie  F.  Raymond,  a  graduate  of  Burdett's 
College,  Lynn,  is  assisting  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

Karl  McGinnis  has  accepted  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Dallas  High  Schools, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Myrtie  B.  Craig,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Enfield  High  School, at  Thompsonville,  Conn., 
this  season. 

Francis  G.  Allen,  formerly  with  the  Packard 
School,  New  York  City,  is  at  present  teaching 
in  the  Hope  Street  High  School,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

The  new  commercial  department  established 
in  the  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  High  School,  is  be- 
ing handled  by  W.  E.  Kirk,  of  Madison,  Wis. 

Ethel  W.  Williams  is  teaching  commercial 
branches  in  the  Bridgeton  Commercial  School, 
Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Irene  Crawford  has  accepted  a  commercial 
teaching  position  in  the  Connellsville,  Pa., 
High  School. 

Grace  L.  Woodward,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  has  se- 
cured a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Weymouth, 
Mass..  High  School. 

Louise  A.  Heron,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted election  to  a  position  as  teacher  in  rhe 
commercial  department  of  the  High  School,  at 
Middleport,  Ohio. 

Helen  J.  Caffrey,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  now 
teaching  in  Kennett  Square,   Pa.,  for  this  year 

M.Genevieve  Smith,  of  Amesbury,  Mass  ,  is 
teaching  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic  in  the 
Somerville  High  School,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Ethel  M.  Nichols,  of  Searsport,  Maine,  will 
put  in  the  year  as  a  teacher  of  stenography  in 
the  High  School,  at  Waterville,  Me. 

Clara  A.  Peterson,  of  Burnside,  la.,  has  taken 
a  position  in  Brown's  Business  College  at 
DeKalb,  III. 

Ruth  (jraae,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  is  assist- 
ing in  the  teaching  of  English,  atthe  High 
Bridge,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Irene  Taylor,  of  Humboldt,  111.,  is  employed 
as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  stenography  for 
this  year  in  the  Canton  High  School,  Canton, 
Mo. 

Charles  C.  Olson,  Revere,  Mass.,  has  accepted 
the  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Madison,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Ruth  G.  Weed  is  teaching  in  Kingsley  Busi- 
ness School,  at  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Roy  V.  Coffey,  for  many  years  with  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College  at  Cedar  Falls,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Central  High  School  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

J.Ogden  Gandy,  recently  with  Banks  Busi- 
ness College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  new  Su- 
pervisor of  Penmanship,  in  the  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Schools,  this  year. 

Edna  E.  Elder,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
employed  in  Sherman's  Business  School,  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

L.  W.  Greathouse.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
at  Houston  Heights,  Texas,  has  been  elected 
head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Normal  School,  Maryville,  Mo.,  and  will 
begin  his  new  duties  December  1st. 

Mary  McLaughlin  is  teaching  shorthand  In 
the  Clinton.  Mass..  High  School. 
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TALES  OF  A 
MELTING  POT 

CHAS.  T.  CRAGIN, 

Holyoke.  Mass.. 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 


DARKEST  RUSSIA 


In  the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  were  great  labor  troubles  all  over  the  vast 
empire  of  Russia,  and  great  discontent  was 
every  where  among  the  Russian  peasants,  the 
Moujiks.  and  they  said  the  Jews  were  to  blame 
for  it  all.  There  are  in  the  empire  of  Russia 
something  like  six  million  Jews  and  the  condi- 
tion of  this  great  Jewish  multitude  nearly  half 
of  all  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world,  was 
at  that  period  as  it  istoday,  very  wretched.  "The 
Pale."  is  a  certain  section  of  Russian  territory 
out  of  which  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  go, 
nominally,  though  many  of  the  wealthy  Jewish 
merchants  and  bankers  had  found  the  way  into 
every  city  of  Russia,  where  money  was  needed 
of  money  lenders. 

In  these  cities  and  towns  of  "The  Pale,"  the 
Jewish  population  was  obliged  to  occupy  a 
place  set  apart.  Their  shops  were  all  to  be 
found  there,  their  stoies,  their  hospitals  and 
their  superior  schools,  for  the  Jews  were  far  bet- 
ter educated  than  the  Russian  peasants,  and  far 
better  business  men.  They  were  sober  and  tem- 
perate, while  the  Russian  peasant  was  too  often 
steeped  in  the  powerful  alcoholic  drink, 
"Vodka." 

The  two  principal  cities  of  Russia,  which, 
contained  a  large  Jewish  population  were, 
Kishinev  with  about  one  hundred  fifty  thousand 
population  and  Kiev  with  some  seventy  thou- 
sand. It  was  in  these  cities  that  the  tragic  oc- 
curences took  place  which  brought  one  of  the 
heroines  of  my  story  of,  "The  Melting  Pot"  to 
America. 

THE  GREAT  POGBOM 

Now,  the  priests  of  the  Greek  church  hated 
bitterly  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  and  they  stirred  up  their  ignorant  peas- 
ant population  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by 
stories  that!  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  blood  of 
christian  children  was  used.  This  is  an  old,  old 
story  inRussia.it  comes  up  every  little  while. 
Only  last  year  a  noted  trial  was  held  in  one  of 
the  principal  Russian  cities  and  the  whole  story 
was  proved  notoriously  false. 

There  never  was  any  shedding  of  human 
blood  in  any  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  of 
that  ancient  church,  but  the  story  passed  among 
the  ignorant  peasants  and  they  fully  believed  it 
and  so  there  came  to  be  from  time  to  time  in 
Russia,  what  was  known  as  a  "Pogrom."  The 
word  "Pogrom"  means  smash  and  that  is  exact- 
ly what  a  Pogrom  was.  It  was  a  smash  of  the 
Jewish  population,  for  a  wild  mob,  incited  by 
Vodka,  rushed  into  the  Jewish  sections  of  the 
city,  smashed  in  the  windows  of  shops  and 
stores  and  dwellings  and  if  any  resistance  was 
offered,  smashed  in  the  heads  of  the  defenders. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 

In  Kishinev  was  a  fine  Jewish  hospital,  one  of 
the  best  in  Russia.  It  was  not  for  Jews  alone, 
but  everybody  suffering  from  disease  was  taken 
there,  as  they  are  in  all  Jewish  hospitals.  The 
great  Jewish  hospitals  of  New  York  are  tilled 
with  many  Catholics,  Protestants  and  free  think- 
ers as  well  as  Jews,  and  it  was  so  in  this  hospit- 
al. A  poor  little  girl  of  the  streets  was  picked  up 


and  taken  there  dying.  She  had  been  rejected 
from  everywhere  else  and  was  just  alive,  and  in 
a  few  hours  she  drew  her  last  breath  under  the 
watchful  care  of  the  nurses  of  this  hospital  of 
Kishinev,  and  there,  with  the  nurses,  a  niece  of 
one  of  them  was  thirteen-year-old  Anna  Le- 
vinsky,  a  girl  of  my  story.  Sbe  had  gone  there 
to  visit  her  aunt  and  was  doing  little  helpful 
tasks  about  the  hospital.  Well,  the  little  wan- 
derer of  the  streets  died,  and  like  wild-tire  the 
story  spread  through  the  city,  that  she  had  been 
murdered  that  her  blood  might  be  used  iD  the 
Jewish  ritual  and  then  there  came  the  "Po- 
grom!" Thepolice.it  is  said,  even  helped  the 
mob  to  weapons,  at  any  rate  they  did  not  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  armed  Cossacks  of 
the  Czar  of  whom  thousands  were  stationed  in 
and  about  Kishinev  and  the  cities  of  "the  Pale" 
made  no  effort  to  check  the  lawlessness  and 
blood  shed  that  followed.  For,  coming  in  from 
the  country,  crazed  with  vodka,  with  the  cries  of 
priests  to  incite  them,  and  the  prospect  of 
plunder  they  swarmed,  a  crazy  mob.  into  the 
Ghetto  or  Jewish  part  of  the  city.  Windows 
were  smashed  in,  doors  were  broken,  and  when 
resistance  was  offered  and  the  owners  of  the 
property  attempted  to  defend  it,  they  went 
down  under  sivage  blows  of  club,  and  axe,  and 
knife;  Red  murder  ran  riot,  and  many  a  Jewish 
shop-keeper  lay  dead  behind  his  counter,  and 
Jewish  women  and  children  lost  their  lives  and 
suffered  foulest  outrage  in  that  wild  night  of  the 
Kishinev  Pogrom,  and  finally  the  cry  came, 
"  To  the  Hospital  I"  And  to  the  hospital  they 
went.  The  attendants  were  beaten  down  and 
the  blood  stained  drunken  rioters  poured  into 
the  wards.  Anna  Levinsky  lay  hidden  and 
trembling  under  a  great  pile  of  soiled  clothes  in 
one  of  the  empty  rooms  where  her  aunt  had 
hastily  thrust  her  out  of  sight  when  she  saw 
what  was  coming,  and  it  came.  They  beat  down 
the  nurses,  two  or  three  of  them  were  killed, 
and  they  butchered  a  half  dozen  Jewish  patients 
as  they  lay  in  their  beds  in  the  hospital  of  Kish- 
inev. All  that  day  and  night  the  wild  riot  kept 
up,  and  when  the  next  day  dawned  it  was  on  a 
city  of  terror  where  Jews  lay  hidden,  if  they  had 
not  already  tied  to  places  of  safety.  There 
were  more  than  seventy  killed  and  hundreds 
were  wounded  in  that  Pogrom  of  Kishinev,  and 
the  Pogrom  was  not  confined  to  Kishinev  but 
went  all  over  the  Pale. 

It  was  this  terrible  outrage,  the  massacre  and 
ruin  of  thousands  of  peaceful  Jews  in  Russia, 
that  led  our  New  York  congressman,  William 
Sulzer,  to  demand  the  revocation  of  our  treaty 
with  Russia  because  of  their  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  Russian  Jew.  Our  government  did 
protest  and  the  Czar  promised  justice  to  the 
Jews  and  punishment  to  the  murderers.  But 
there  was  little  justice  and  less  punishment. 
But  Mr.  Sulzer  became  the  ideal  of  the  East 
side  of  New  York  and  secured  his  triumphal 
election  first  as  congressman  and  afterward  as 
governor  of  the  Empire  State. 

THE  EXODUS 

It  was  days  and  weeks  before  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  Kishinev  recovered  from 
the  terror  of  that  night  of  murder  and 
riot.  One  by  one  they  crept  out  from 
their  places  of  concealment,  repaired  (he 
ravages  of  the  mob  and  resumed  their  usual 
daily  occupation. but  AnDa  Levinsky  received  a 
shock  that  night  from  which  she  has  never  fully 
recovered  and  a  few  weeks  later  under  cover  of 
night,  her  brotherwho  hadsucceeded  in  getting 
together  some  money  from  the  store  they  had 
kept  in  the  city  made  his  escape  with  the  girl 
out  of  "The  Pale"  across  the  plains  and  overthe 
border  into  Austria  and  from  Austria  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  where  they  took  passage 
cm  a  fruit  steamer  for  America,  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  sweat  shop  garment 
maker, 


THE    NIHILISTS 

Night  had  fallen  on  the  Russian  city  of  Riga. 
A  winter  night,  the  sky  clear  and  cloudless  and 
thickly  sprinkled  with  sparkling  stars,  a  piercing 
wind  blew  in  from  the  ice  fringed  harbor  of  the 
gulf  where,  here  and  there,  a  dull  light  showed 
a  warship  or  a  merchantman  at  anchor.  It  was 
late  and  the  lights  in  all  the  business  houses 
were  extinguished,  and  only,  here  and  there,  a 
dull  glimmer  showed  some  late  vodka  shop  or 
restaurant  still  open.  Cossacks,  in  heavy  fur 
coats  slowly  patroled  the  silent  streets,  and 
heavy  coated  policemen  paced  to  and  fro  at 
intervals. 

Down  a  narrow  street,  a  little  distance  from 
the  City  Hall,  one  by  one,  furtive  figures  had 
stolen  at  intervals  through  the  night  only  to 
disappear  in  a  black  alley  which  led  to  the  rear 
of  one  of  the  printing  offices  of  the  city. 

In  the  cellar  of  this  printing  house  were 
gathered  a  strange  assembly,  perhaps  twenty  or 
more,  men  and  women.  The  men  mostly 
young  and  evidently  of  the  student  class;  the 
women  closely  wrapped  up  in  heavy  shawls, 
their  features  scarcely  showing  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  underground  rendezvous.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  was  a  table  on  a  slightly  raised  plat- 
form, and  behind  it  a  young  man  was  speaking. 
The  dim  light  of  the  lantern  showed  his  features 
white  and  thin,  and  he  said  "The  blow  will  fall 
tonight."  At  Moscow,  in  the  grand  Opera  House 
the  chief  of  the  secret  police  will  be  assass- 
inated, if  nothing  fails,  but  I  have  it  from  sure 
authority  that  he  has  the  names  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  council  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  to 
which  we  belong.  There  is  safety  only  in 
flight,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  Alexis 
Rosanoff  will  be  the  first  to  be  arrested 
and  Rosanoff  must  have  instant  warning  for  he 
is  now  at  work  on  the  great  organ  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul  and  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
a  message  to  him,  so  closely  is  the  church 
guarded  by  the  secret  service  men.  There  is 
no  time  to  be  lost,  who  will  take  a  message  that 
will  reach  Alexis,  it  means  death  or  Siberia  to 
him  if  he  does  not  get  instant  warning."  A 
young  girl  in  the  rear  of  the  room  stepped  for- 
ward quickly  and  said,  "I  am  well  known  to  Olga, 
the  daughter  of  Alexis,  she  has  been  a  student 
with  me  in  the  high  school,  we  were  in  the 
same  classes.  I  can  go  to  her  this  very  night, 
if  indeed  we  are  not  watched  by  the  secret  police 
already,  and  if  we  succeed  in  getting  out  of 
here  without  arrest.  She  can  warn  her  father 
probably,  and  perhaps  there  is  yet  time  for  them 
to  escape  to  America."  Said  the  leader 
of  the  council  "Go,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose,  I  do  not  think  the  police  have 
any  knowledge  of  this  meeting,  it  has 
been  carefully  planned  and  secretly,  and  I 
believe  you  will  be  safe  in  leaving  the  house 
now.  Take  the  rear  door  and  pass  out  through 
the  garden.  Go  by  the  back  street  to  the  house 
of  Alexis  Rosanoff,  and  make  haste,  make 
haste!"  The  girl  slipped  out  of  the  room 
passed  the  door  keepet  and  vanished  into  the 
darkness,  and  as  each  member  rendered  his  re- 
port of  what  had  been  accomplished  since  the 
last  meeting,  the  council  vanished  one  by  one 
into  the  darkness  of  the  winter  night.  It 
was  a  frightened  girl  that  came  to  Alexis 
Rosanoff,  organ  builder,  at  night  work  on  the 
great  organ  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  told 
him  of  the  message  that  had  come  to  her  from 
the  council.  There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose, 
and  yet  immediate  departure  was  impossible  for 
he  must  provide  means  to  get  out  of  the  country 
and  across  the  ocean.  He  knew  that  arrest 
might  come  at  any  minute,  yet  it  might  be  de- 
layed for  days,  especially  if  the  assassination  of 
the  police  chief  had  taken  place  as  planned. 
He  had  to  take  his  chances  for  his  money  was, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  in  the  Royal 
Bank,  and  he  had  property  that  he  must  dispose 
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of  before  he  could  leave  Russia  with  enough 
means  to  start  him  in  a  new  country.  He  took 
the  chances.  A  .swift  team  of  horses  was  en- 
caged  to  take  him  from  the  city  as  soon  as  he 
should  accomplish  his  financial  affairs,  for  he 
did  not  dare  to  take  the  train,  he  knew  that  he 
would  be  watched  by  the  secret  police  if  there 
was  any  suspicion  that  he  was  going  out  of  the 
country.  He  succeeded  in  getting  his  money 
from  the  bank  and  through  Jewish  friends  he 
arranged  the  sale  of  some  fixed  property  and 
shares  that  gave  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Under  cover  of  night  of  the  second 
day.  while  all  Russia  was  ringing  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  assassination  of  the  chief  of  the 
secret  police,  Alexis  Rosanoff.  his  wife  and 
two  girls,  were  hurried  over  the  border,  into  the 
neighboring  country  of  Germany.  It  was  a 
long  hundred  mile  ride  by  circuitous  routes  to 
avoid  the  police  agents  and  the  dash  over  the 
border  was  made  at  break  neck  speed  with  the 
whistling  of  rifle  balls  to  hasten  the  speed  of  the 
flying  horses,  for  Rosanoff  had  no  passport  and 
he  did  not  dare  to  answer  the  Halt!  of  the  sen- 
tinels  along  t lie  German  border.  Four  days 
later  the  family  took  passage  on  one  of  the  great 
steamships  of  the  Hamburg  American  Line  and 
another  week  saw  them  watching  from  the  up- 
per deck  the  Liberty  Statue  and  the  varied  sky 
line  of  the  home  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  today  are  to  be  found  the  larg- 
est number  of  Jews  of  any  city  in  the  world. 
There  are  considerably  more  than  two  million 
Jewish  people  in  American  out  of  thirteen  mill- 
ion in  all  the  world.  And  the  United  States  is 
second  of  the  nations  in  its  Jewish  population. 
Very  different  were  the  positions  of  these  two 
girls  from  Russia.  Anna  Levinsky,  of  Kishi- 
nev, a  fatherless  Jewess  with  few  friends,  and 
little  money,  and  Olga  Rosanoff  well  to  do,  with 
a  father  and  mother  and  sister  for  company. 
It  was  no  trouble  for  Rosanoff  to  find  employ- 
ment for  he  was  a  fine  organ  builder  and  com- 
manded high  pay  at  his  profession,  and  a  few 
months  found  the  family  living  happily  in  the 
thriving  city,  where  at  that  time  I  was  teaching 
and  where  I  met  both  the  girls  in  the  big  busi- 
ness school  where  they  came  for  education,  en- 
tering the  same  classes  on  the  same  day. 

THE  TWO   RUSSIANS. 

They  were  about  the  same  age.  sixteen,  but 
very  different  in  appearance.  The  Jewish  girl 
was  of  dark  complexion,  low  broad  forehead 
black  hair,  and  not  very  fine  features,  but  she 
had  a  serious  impressive  look  about  her  and  was 
in  deadly  earnest  about  getting  an  education 
which  should  make  her  independent  of  the 
family  which  already  had  all  they  could  do  to 
keep  together  and  pay  expenses  Her  brother, 
who  was  doing  fairly  well  as  a  peddler  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  had  provided  the  money  to  pay 
for  her  tuition  in  school,  and  she  went  to  work 
with  all  the  power  she  had.  She  was  not  brill- 
iant, in  scholarship,  but  she  had  received  a  fair 
education  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  Kishinev, 
which  evidently  were  kept  by  good  school- 
masters, for  she  knew  mathematics  much  bet- 
ter than  the  average  girl,  of  the  same  age  in  our 
city.  She  spoke  English  only  indifferently 
well;  she  read  it  readily  enough  and  understood 
it  perfectly,  but  had  a  rather  disagreeable  ac- 
cent which  she  never  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of,  at  least,  she  had  not  when  last  1  saw  her. 
She  was  dressed  poorly  but  neatly,  and  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  her  best  to  make  herself  ap- 
pear attractive.  She  had  a  shrinking  air  about 
her  and  at  first  was  very  much  afraid  to  ask 
questions.  It  was  the  old  haunting  fear  of  the 
police,  for  she  had  felt  the  lash  of  the  Cossack, 
as  the  Jewish  children  often  did.  in  the  streets 
of  Kishinev,  and  it  seemed  to  her  when  she 
came  to  anyone  in  authority  that  she  was  going 
to  be  met  with  a  blow.  Well,  she  got  over  that.  I 


always  had  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  any 
of  these  people  who  came  to  me  from  foreign 
lands,  trying  to  learn  the  language  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  new  country,  and  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  win  the  confidence  of  this  girl  and  to 
get  from  her  the  story  of  her  sad  life,  thus  far, 
for  her  parents  had  both  died  when  she  was 
young  and  she  had  been  left  without  much  care 
from  anybody.  The  other  girl  was  a  striking 
contrast.  She  was  a  Russian  pure  and  simple. 
No  Jewish  blood  in  her;  fair  hair,  beautiful 
complexion,  blue  sparkling  eyes,  and  head 
erect,  of  charming  manners,  most  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  beautifully  dressed.  She  was 
in  many  respects  the  finest  looking  girl  we  had 
in  the  whole  big  class  that  year,  and  she  spoke 
English  almost  as  well  as  a  native.  In  addition 
to  that  she  had  her  Russian  language  and  she 
could  speak  Polish  and  German  and  Hungarian, 
and  Lithuanian  and  a  smattering  of  Italian, 
French,  aud  goodness  knows  what  else.  The 
Russians  are  all  good  linguists  and  I  have 
neglected  to  say  that,  my  little  Jewess  Anna 
Levinsky  was  almost  as  proficient  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  as  the  more  attractive  Olga 
Rosanoff.  Either  one  of  them  could  tackle 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  language  or 
dialect.  When  it  came  to  scholarship,  the  Rus- 
sian Olga  was  far  more  brilliant  than  the  Jew- 
ess Anna  but  not  nearly  so  reliable.  Olga  al- 
ways got  a  thing  quickly  but  there  were  rather 
more  than  even  chances  that  it  wasn't  right,  af- 
tershe  did  get  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  she 
turned  out  to  be  far  less  proficient  in  her  study 
of  bookkeeping  than  the  little  Jewess  who  soon 
became  the  best  student  I  had  in  that  line  of 
work.  She  rarely  asked  a  question  if  the  book 
explained  it  clearly.  Her  mind  was  logical 
and  clear-thinking,  and  she  went  through  her 
work  with  Hying  colors  and  stood  easily  first 
among  my  girls,  with  very  few  boys  to  excel 
her.  When  it  came  to  stenography,  which  both 
girls  took  up  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  she 
was  rather  a  disappointment  to  me.  She  never 
mastered  the  English  language,  she  always 
spoke  it  with  a  disagreeable  accent  and  she 
never  could  clearly  get  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  The  result  was  that  she  was  very  in- 
different in  stenography  and  a  very  excellent 
bookkeeper  while  the  Russian  Olga  was  a  rath- 
er brilliant  stenographer  and  not  nearly  so  good 
a  typist.  She  was  in  too  much  of  a  rush  and 
her  work  generally  contained  a  plentiful  supply 
of  errors. 

The  girls  both  came  from  the  same  country 
but  they  were  not  friends.  The  native  Russian 
does  Dot  like  the  Jew  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  the  Russian  peasant, 
or  the  Russian  of  the  higher  class,  there 
is  hostility  between  them  and  while  these 
girls  were  friendly  enough  there  was  noth- 
ing like  intimacy  between  them.  It  was 
natural  for  the  native  Russian  to  look  down  on 
the  Jew,  for  in  Russia  the  Jews  had  been  treat- 
ed like  dogs  for  centuries  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  better  cities,  out  of  the  better  portion  of 
any  city  into  the  Ghetto.  There  was  no  un 
kindness  on  the  part  of  Olga  Rosanoff  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  was  no  intimacy,  they  were 
not  of  the  same  class.  But  there  were  fine 
things  about  both  of  those  girls  and  there  came 
a  day  when  Anna  Levinsky,  poorly  dressed,  of 
poor  family,  in  poor  circumstances,  became  the 
heroine  of  our  city. 

They  lived  in  a  great  tenement  block  down 
ou  South  Ave.,  a  fire  trap  it  was  too,  and  one 
night  74?  rang  in.  and  a  few  minutes  later 
there  was  a  general  alarm  and  all  the  fire  appa- 
ratus went  clanging  down  the  Avenue.  For 
the  big  Atlas  tenement  block  was  on  fire  and 
people  were  screaming  from  every  window  and 
firemen  rushing  to  the  rescue  and  the  whole 
city  was  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 
They  got  them  all  out,  at  leasfthey  thought  they 
did.    The  Levinskys  lived  on  the    fourth   floor. 


fifty  feet  up  from  the  ground,  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  there  came  the  cry  that  there  was  a  baby- 
left  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  third  flight.  It 
was  a  little  three  year  old  and  it  had  been  one 
of  the  pets  of  the  Jewish  girl  and  when  she 
heard  that  the  child  was  in  there  nothing  could 
hold  her,  she  went  up  through  the  smoke  and 
flame  of  the  burning  building  like  a  wild  wo- 
man and  found  the  child,  but  when  she  tried  to 
go  back  the  hallway  and  staircase  was  a  blazing 
furnace  and  there  was  no  escape  but  the  win- 
dows. She  hurried  to  the  window  and  ladders 
were  everywhere  but  there  and  the  building 
threatened  to  fall  at  any  minute.  Firemen  hur- 
ried under  with  the  net  then  gathered  around 
and  told  her  to  drop  the  baby.  It  took  some 
presence  of  mind  to  stand  in  the  swirl  of  black 
smoke  and  red  fiame  and  drop  that  three  year 
old  into  the  swaying  net  forty  feet  below  as  it 
swung  over  the  pavement,  but  the  Jewish  girl 
was  as  cold  as  ice,  her  nerves  seemed  tobe  made 
of  steel  as  she  leaned  far  out  and  dropped  the 
child.  The  firemen  caught  it  in  the  net  and  un- 
harmed it  came  into  the  hands  of  its  parents 
and  then  the  girl  herself  prepared  to  make  the 
jump  while  thousands  watching  the  sight  held 
their  breath.  She  calculated  the  space  quickly 
and  carefully,  made  the  leap  and  came  out 
with  only  tumbled  hair  and  ruffled  garments, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude. 

SUDDEN  FAME. 

The  next  morning  her  picture  was  in  the  pa- 
pers and  a  highly  effective  snap-shot  of  the 
leap  for  life  from  the  window  into  the  net, 
which  had  been  caught  by  some  enterprising 
reporter  with  a  camera.'  When  Anna  came  to 
school  the  next  day  the  entire  assembly  room 
rose  to  greet  her  with  much  applause,  to  her 
great  embarrassment,  for  she  was  a  shy  girl,  and 
the  first  to  rush  up  and  congratulate  the  Jewess 
was  the  Russian  girl,  Olga  Rosanoff,  and  there 
was  a  firm  friendship  from  that  day  on.  They 
graduated  a  1  i tt  1  e  later, OlgaRosan off  had  already 
secured  a  place  with  one  of  the  big  banks  of  the 
city,  a  baDk  which  did  business  with  many  of 
the  foreign  population  and  which  required  a 
girl  who  could  speak  the  language  of  central 
Europe,  for  there  were  Austrians,  Germans, 
Hungarians,  and  Polanders,  who  made  up  the 
depositors  of  the  savings  institution  and  so  the 
Russian  girl  took  a  fine  position  there,  which 
she  holds  at  the  present  time. 

The  Jewish  girl  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
started,  for  she  could  not  get  rid  of  an  awkward 
foreign  accent  and  lost  two  or  three  places  on 
that  account,  but  finally  Olga  Rosanoff  heard 
that  the  Traders'  Bank  on  State  Street,  wanted 
in  their  Savings  department  a  girl  who  could 
understand  and  talk  with  the  foreigners  from 
Central  Europe  who  patronized  that  institution 
and  Anna  got  the  place  and  is  a  very  happy, 
well  dressed  and  contented  employe.  Good 
metal  for  "The  Melting  Pot,"  these  widely  dif- 
ferent girls  from  the  land  of  the  Czar. 


GRAGINS 

STORIES 
ARE  ALL 
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Ninety-oae  of  the  124  certificate  winners  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  the  Massillon,  O.,  public  schools,  Miss  Esther  Tacker,  supervisor  (portrait 
in  center  of  group).  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  won  certificates.  Massillon  is  in  the  forefront  of  American  cities  as  concerns 
good,  movement  writing.    The  writing  from  the  first  grade  up  averages  exceptionally  well  alBo. 


THE  BOOK  OF  INSPIRATION 
THE    MADARASZ    BOOK 

GRACE,  ACCURACY,  BOLD- 
NESS,    DELICACY,    STRENGTH 

are  combined  in  the  writing  of  L.  Madarasz 
as  in  that  of  no  other  one  man,  and  it  is 
all  presented  in  profusion  in 

THE    MADARASZ    BOOK 

THE  BOOK  OF  INSPIRIATION 


PRICES:  Cloth,  $2.00;  Half  Morocco,  $3.00;  Full 
Morocco,  $5.00.  While  they  last  then  they  will 
be  hard  to  get  at  any  price.    Don't  be  late  and  sorry. 

Zaner  &  Bloser,  Publishers,  Columbus,  O. 
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SCRIPT 

By  W.  A.  BAIRD 

357  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

In  this  month's  lesson  we  have  the  first  of  the 
capital  stems.  This  stroke  is  a  very  important 
one,  as  it  is  to  be  found  more  or  less  modified 
in  fully  one-half  the  capital  letters.  You  had  it 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  "V"  and  "W"  of  last 
month's  lesson.     In   those   letters   the   stroke 


ends  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  base  line,  while  in 
other  letters  where  it  is  carried  through  com- 
pletely it  finishes  with  a  dot  about  one-half 
space  above  the  base  line.  The  "I"  consists  of 
this  capital  stem  and  a  finishing  stroke  which 
crosses  the  main  stroke  at  a  little  below  its 
height  which  crosses  the  main  stroke  at  a  little 
below  its  height.  This  finishing  stroke  should 
be  made  without  raising  the  pen.  One  of  the 
principal  things  to  remember  in  making  the 
capital  stem  is  not  to  pull  the  stroke  along  the 
base  line.  Once  you  touch  the  base  line  get 
away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dot  at  the 
finish  should  be  as  heavy  as  the  main  stroke. 
The  "J"  begins  the  same  as  the  "I"  but  con- 
tinues two  spaces  below  the  base  line.  The  pen 
is  not  raised  at  the  bottom  of  this  stroke  but 
continues  upward  until  the  loop  is  completed. 
A  slight  shade  can  be  placed  at  the  lower  left 
side  of  the  loop  to  give  it  strength.  The  top  is 
the  same  as  in  the  "I."  In  making  the  "H"  you 
use  the  same  preliminary  stroke  as  was  used  in 
the  " W"  and  the  first  main  down  stroke  similar 
to  that  of  the  "W,"  except  that  it  is  two  and 


one-half  spaces  in  height  instead  of  three  and 
the  finish  of  the  stroke  is  similar  to  the  finish  of 
the  "I."  The  second  part  ofthe"H"is  made 
without  raising  the  pen.  It  begins  to  the  left 
of  the  first  main  stroke  which  crosses  and  con- 
tinues upward  until  it  is  three  spaces  high. 
This  second  part  of  the  "H"  looks  considerably 
like  a  small  letter  "1."  The  first  part  of  the 
"K"  is  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  the"H." 
The  second  half  is  likely  to  cause  you  some 
trouble  especially  the  shaded  stroke  as  it  occurs 
in  only  one  other  letter,  the  "R."  In  making 
this  second  part  of  the  "K"  start  about  one  and 
one-half  spaces  above  the  base  line,  making  the 
stroke  upward,  place  the  pen  at  the  beginning 
again  and  make  the  little  loop  and  the  shaded 
stroke  without  raising  the  pen.  If  you  wish  to 
have  a  shade  on  the  upper  half  of  the  second 
part  of  the  "K"  put  the  shade  on  afterward. 
When  practicing  on  the  capitals  do  not  forget 
that  you  are  having  a  review  of  the  small  letters 
in  the  words.  They  are  always  important  and 
you  should  watch  slant,  spacing  and  weight 
of  strokes  carefully. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 


E.  A. 


BY 

LUPFER. 


Columbus,  O.,  Zaner 
College. 

Send  specimens  with  retti 
postage  for  free  criticise 


DDC 


DC 


Many  are  having  trouble  to  get  good,  free, 
strong,  graceful  small  letters.  I  therefore  pre- 
pared some  exercises  which  if  mastered  will 
greatly  strengthen  all  the  small  letters.  Dash 
them  off  rather  freely.  The  more  you  work  on 
this  plate  the  better  you  can  make  all  the 
letters.  In  this  lesson,  let  us  strive  more  for 
freedom  and  not  so  much  for  extreme  accuracy. 

I  am  also  giving  two  addresses.  You  will  need 
to  learn  to  address  envelopes  in  an  elegant 
manner  and  now  is  the  time  to  learn.  Let  the 
name  be  the  most  important  part  but  be  sure 
that  the  other  part  is  very  plain.  I  shall  look 
for  some  very  nice  work  on  the  envelopes  ad- 
dressed to  me 'his  month  containing  your  les- 
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Another  Issue   of    Remington    Notes. 

Volume  3,  No.  11  of  Remington  Notes  has 
reached  our  hands.  Our  impression  as  we  look 
over  the  latest  issue  of  this  Remington  publica- 
tion, is  that  another  good  name  for  the  paper 
would  be  'Practical  Points  for  Typists." 
This  department  of  Remington  Notes  has  ex- 
panded until  now  it  is  the  most  important  in  the 
publication.  Many  thousands  of  operators  send 
their  suggestions  to  this  department  and  the 
cream  of  the  answers  appear  in  each  issue  of 
Remington  Notes.  As  a  consequence.  Rem- 
ington Notes  has  become  a  veritable  forum  for 
typists  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  its 
circulation  now  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million 
copies. 

There  are  some  other  excellent  features  in 
the  latest  issue  of  Remington  Notes;  among 
them  "A  Heart  to  Heart  Talk  with  Stenogra- 
phers." by  Miss  Ethel  W.  Spalding,  head  of  the 
RemingtoD  Employment  Department  at  Balti- 
more and  an  article  entitled,  "Miss  Reming- 
ton of  1876  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition." 
This  last  article  traces  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner,  the  development  of  the  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years. 

If  your  name  is  not  on  the  Remington  Notes 
mailing  list  better  write  now  to  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  327  Broadway,  New 
York.    They  will  send  it  to  you  for  the  asking. 


New  England  Federation  of  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1915. 
The  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen  :  — The    next      annual 
meeting  of    our  Federation   will  be 
held  in    the   Roxbury   High   School, 
October  30.    Mayor  Curley,   of  Bos- 
ton, will  give  the  address  of  welcome, 


Sand  Mr.  Homer  S.  Pace,  of  New  York 
■City,  who  is  our  principal  morning 
Ispeaker,  will  talk  on  "Commercial 
fTraining  for  Modern  Business." 
2  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  mention 
{through  your  news  columns  the  time 
land  place  of  our  meeting. 
1  Yours  very  truly, 

Hastings  Hawkes,  Pres. 


NEWS  NOTES 

C.   E.    Lucas,   last  year  a  teacher  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio, 
High  School,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  commer- 
ifcial  work  of   the    Sauk    Centre,    Minn.,    High 
I' School,  this  year. 

t  William  Matthews,  of  Becker's  Business  Col- 
li lege,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to 
f!  teach  commercial  branches  in  the  Clinton, 
[(Mass..  High  School. 

:J  Harry  Sykes.  of  the  Rochester  Business  In- 
stitute, is  employed  this  year  in  Can.pbell's 
Commercial  School,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
?  Miss  Mary  Phillipy,  a  graduate  of  Drexel  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  teaching  cemmer- 
cial  branches  in  the  Darby  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

P  Alphus  L.  Drury,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Auburn  Business  Col- 
lege, Auburn,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Seckler  is  the  new  commercial  teacher  in 
Spencer's  Business  School,  Patterson,  N.  J. 
We  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new  position. 
A.  B.  ZuTavern,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  able  to  inter- 
est his  students  in  good  penmanship.  From 
time  to  time  we  not  only  receive  large  lists  of 
subscriptions  from  him,  but  fine  specimens  of 
students'  work  as  well.  Mr.  ZuTavern  writes  a 
very  practical  hand  himself,  which  in  a  measure 
accounts  for  his  success. 


HALLJS 
PERFECTED    SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line,  Con- 
nective-vowel Phonography.  No  de- 
tached H,  \V,  A.  E,  or  I.  No  detached 
Past  Tense,  Ted,  or  Ded.  No  detach- 
ed Prefixes;  No  detached  Suffixes. 
Complete  in  16  brief  and  easy  lessons. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

Hall  Publishing  Company 
Fremont,  Ohio 


TYPEHAND 

The  New  Scientific  Shorthand.  Easily  learn- 
ed in  one  lesson.  Simple.  Practical. 
Inexpensive.  One  or  two  strokes  usually 
make  a  word.  Complete,  cloth-bound,  $1. 
Description  Free.  TYPEHAND,  Dept.  B,  Box 
1040,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SHADING    PEN   ARTIST 


Send  lor  mv  free  !:,»ik  alii 
CARD  WRITING  Penmansl 
Lettering  Vi  ,-anls  elegentlv 
tert',1  3f,<\     Challenge  Sperln 


FOR  SALE 

School  that  is  paying  over  S300.00  at 
this  time  after  all  school  expenses  are 
paid.  Fine  territory,  central  states;  city 
of  29,000.    No  competition. 

Don't  write  unless  you  want  to  buy. 

Address,  B.   B. 
Care  Business  Educatar,  Columbus,  Ohio 


To  announce  the  arrival  of  Dorothy  Marie  on 
October  10th;  weight  9li  pounds;  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  S.  George  S.  Korell,  112  Jason  Avenue. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


mut  Intr  limit  aim  lamia  rat, 
Hiiti  sunn1  imiii  rat  tliat  want  it;; 
utmrlianimitannuinaurat 
Hiiiisartlfr   off.  k  tlfankit 


Color  work  by  A.  M.  Grove,  Chicago.  III.,  with  the  Kassell  Diploma  House.    Mr.  Grove  is  becoming  quite  a  master  in  this  line. 
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>  debts,  owner  will  retire  with  <-Gmpetency. 
ItyinL'.S.  J2,f.00easti,  First  man  who  lnves- 
seee  Inventory  will  purchase.  "MONEY 
e  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


'W-A  3XT  T  E 13 

To  buy  for  CASH  a  good  Business  School. 
Address  R.  W.  T..  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools. 
and  business  colleges 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  MANAGER 


FOR   SALE 

Business  school  in  Ohio  city  of  13,000. 
Doing  a  paying  business  ;  excellent 
quarters  ;  low  rent.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  If  preferred,  will  lease  to  res- 
ponsible party.  Address,  L.  B  ,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Do  you  need  an  Al  experienced 
teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  Short- 
hand, Penmanship,  etc.?  I  want 
to  go  to  work  January  first.  Write 
to  me  now  and  see  if  I  won't  do. 
Prefer  the  West.  Address 
D.  B.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


calls  by  telegraph 
and  Special  Delivery  letters  for  commercial 
teachers  to  rill  unexpected  vacancies.  Are 
you  yet  available  for  a  eood  position  ?  If  so, 
write  for  our  free  literature.  State  qualifi- 
cations briefly.  We  have  a  few  money-mak- 
ing business  colleges  for  sale  at  reasonable 
figures.    Write  for  details. 

THE    INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N 

MARION,    INDIANA. 


FOR  SALE 

Al  business  college.  Fine  equipment,  fine 
premises,  unsurpassed  climate.  Lifetime 
chance.  Makes  more  money  each  year. 
Made  mine — future  still  more  promising. 
X.  Y.  Z.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  is 
organized  to  help  in  educational  work.  They 
have  prepared,  at  considerable  expense, 
stencils,  booklets  for  supplementary  read- 
ing, and  plans  for  doing  live  school  work, 
and  will  gladly  send  you  sample  material 
and  information. 


WANTED-Any  live,  Christian 
man  or  woman,  with  money  to  in- 
vest, who  wishes  to  join  the  most 
profitable  educational  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  known,  should 
write  for  particulars  NOW  to 

Howard  Baldwin,  Yoakum,  Tex. 


THE  B.  E.  MEANS  BETTER  RESULTS; 
BETTER  RESULTS  MEAN  BETTER  PAY ; 
BETTER  PAY  MEANS  BETTER  OPPER- 
TUNITIES. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY 


recommends  teachers  and  has  tilled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,0001  with  ex- 
cellent teachers.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  to  eni- 
iy  desirable  place  or  know  where  a  teacher 


ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

Has  prepared  hundreds  of  grade  teachers  for  commercial  teaching  in  high  school  at  a 
great  increase  in  salary.  Our  catalogue  and  teachers'  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
for  commercial  teaching  in  one  school  year.     Address 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


nes 


In  September  our  men  were  taken  for  these  places:  Commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis;  head  of  the  Commercial  Dept. 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  Maryville,  Mo.,  and  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  public  schools  of  Waterbury,  Conn. — not  to  mention  the  less 
conspicuous  positions  we  filled.    Let  us  help  you.  Registration  free. 

The   National   Commercial  Teachers'  Agency, 

(a  specialty  by  a  specialist) 
E    E.  Gaylord,  Manager  Prospect  Hill  Beverly.  Mass. 


POSITIONS  IN  TWENTY-FIVE  STATES 

During  the  month  of  August  we  placed  from  one  to 
eight  of  our  candidates  in  each  of  twenty-five  different 
states.  Many  large  cities  including  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland,  Denver,  Little  Rock,  Hartford,  Newark, 
Nashville,  etc.  were  represented.  In  September  we  filled 
a  large  list  of  emergency  calls  and  they  are  still  coming  in. 
We  must  have  more  good  teachers. 

CONTINNENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Inc. 

Free  Registration.  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


GOOD 

1      FOR  GOOD  ■  V; 

COMMERCIAL 

teachers 
SPeomJV 


"I  Want  To  Thank  You 


for  receiving  from  you  this  morning  the 
most  comprehensive,  full-of-facts  ietter 
that  I  have  ever  received  from  a  teachers' 
agency.  Such  conscientious  service  as  you 
are  rendering  ought  to  be  known  to  every 
school  committee  and  school  principal  in 
the  United  States."  These  words  came 
from  a  principal  who  had  selected  three 
of  our  candidates  at  a  total  salary  of 
$4400.     May  we  aid  you? 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT   A.   GRANT,    Manager 


WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST    LOUIS.  M0 
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The  above  portrait  is  that  of  Miss  Stella  G. 
Smith,  who  has  charge  of  the  writing  in  1  lie 
Pittsburgh  Training  School  for  Teachers.  She 
was  born  in  Alliance.  Ohio,  and  educated  in  the 
Pittsburgh  schools,  in  which  she  became  a  reg- 
ular grade  teacher,  following  which  the  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  supervisors  of  writing  in 
that  progressive  city.  Her  work  in  this  particu- 
lar was  so  excellent  that  she  has  been  selected 
for  the  Normal  School  work,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  she  is  succeeding  in  no  small  mea- 
sure. Her  success  is  due  tirst,  to  an  attractive 
personality;  second,  to  a  successful  teaching 
experience  in  the  grades;  and  third,  to  special 
qualifications  along  the  lines  of  penmanship. 
followed  by  successful  work  as  a  supervisor. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  minister 
and  has  two  brothers,  J.  L.,  a  physician,  and  L. 
W„  a  lawyer. 

She  attended  the. Zanerian  during  the  sum- 
mer of  101U  and  1914,  graduating  in  the  Super- 
visor's course.  She  possesses  the  happy  faculty 
of  adaptation,  which  means  that  she  is  equally 
at  home  before  children  or  teachers  in  the 
grades,  in  the  normal  school,  or  before  insti- 
tutes. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I  am  carrying  a  brand  new  stock  of  supplies 
for  card  writers,  penmanship  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  public  and  private  schools.  Samples 
of  cards,  papers,  exhibition  mounts,  for  a  dime. 

J.  A.  STRYKER 

PENMANSHIP    AND    SUPPLIES 

Studio,  617  W.  24th  St.,  KEARNEY,  NEBR. 


B.  E.  certificate  winners— students  of  A.  G   Wade,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Schissler  College 


Double  Entry  Bookkeeping  Up  To  Dale 

JUST  PUBLISHED  !  !  ! 
A  valuable  reference  book  for  bookkeepers, 
students,  accountants  and  business  men,  with 
complete  instructions  for  keeping  and  auditing 
accounts;  also  contains  commercial  arithmetic, 
simple  rules  for  figuring,  business  forms,  tables, 
partnership  accounts,  stock  and  bonds  and 
other  valuable  information  to  every  up-to-date 


m. i 


Cloth 


PRICE.  $1.00.  Bound 
Pnblished  by 

ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  25  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 

or  Throngh  All  Newsdealers. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  2c.  for  Circular. 


Will  write  your  name  on 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 20c 

Ornate  letter - 50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

I    "         "       Combination 25c 

1  Business  Letter - 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps  10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 25c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen. --- 25e 

$2.05 

All    for  $150 

E.  S.  LAWYER 
519  Germain  Bldg.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


This  elaborate  drawing  is  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Martin  of  Boston.    The  engrosser  is  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  pen  work.    Are 

you  qualified  ?    If  not,  now  is  the  time  to  attempt. 
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This  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Arnold, 
who  is  supervising  writing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Spokane,  Wash.  He  was  born  in 
OttweU.  Indiana,  in  1874,  attending  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city.  He  fol- 
lowed this  training  with  work  in  the  Mari- 
on, Indiana,  Normal  College  and  the  State 
University  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  during 
which  time  he  also  taught  in  the  public 
schools  in  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Kansas. 

He  began  his  commercial  teaching  career 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  and  went  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School  of  Spokane, some 
three  years  ago  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  His 
work  in  the  high  school  was  of  such  order  as  to 
merit  his  appointment  as  supervisor. 

Mr.  Arnold's  enthusiasm  is  abundant— just 
such  as  helps  to  keep  a  teaching  force  awake. 
He  humorously  states  that  he  hopes  "to  live 
long  enough  to  attend  the  funeral  of  many  pres- 
ent day  wiseacres  who  contend  and  preach  that 
the  wide  use  of  the  typewriter  has  made  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  almost  useless."  He 
would  also  be  "especially  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  delivering  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  at  least  one  pedagogic  freak  who  de- 
lights to  tell  teachers  at  institutes  that  teaching 
a  sane  system  of  penmanship  to  all  students, 
tends  to  destroy  individuality." 

He  hopes  to  live  fifty-nine  more  years  and  to 
spend  that  time  in  glorious  "Sunny  Old 
Spokane."  This  indicates  that  he  is  not  only  in" 
love  with  his  work,  but  with  his  city  as  well. 
And  the  man  in  love  is  the  man  who  wins— in 
ways  more  than  one. 


•All  the  NEW  IDEAS  \ 
in  Commercial  Education 


it  never  has  been  dune  before.    LOOK  ! 

CONTRIBUTORS:  Dr.  Lee  Galloway.  N.  Y. 
University;  R.  H.  Montgomery.  Culumbla 
Univ.;  F.  K.  Itevgrau.Culunihla  Univ.:  E.  P. 
Moxey.  of  Univ.  Perm.;  E.  H.  Gardner.  Univ. 
Wis,;  H.  1>.  Greeley.  Arim.-kle  Inst-.  Brook- 
lyn;  E.G.  Mills.  Rochester.   iN.   Y.i   Business 


ton  Hlah  School.  1'ittslmrgh:  s.  E.  Leslie, 
Central  High  School.  Pittsburgh.  Margaret 
O'M.  Cavanangh.  La  Crosse,  I  Wis.  I  High 
School  ;  Emma  B.  Dearborn.  Kedbank.  iN.J.) 
High  School:  L.  M.  Crandall.  Norwich, 
(Conn.)  Commercial  College,  and  others. 

ARTICLES:  Bookkeeping  Problems.  And* 
Iting,  Cost  Accounting.  Penmanship.  Short 
hand.  Business  Letter  Writing.  Bnildlng  up 
of  Business  Schools,  etc..  etc. 

Full  Year's  Subscription  Only  $1.00 

One  of  the  best  Investments  you  ever  made. 
Subscribe  now  and  get  the  articles   begin- 


ning In  the  September 


\ 


The  Business  Journal 

812  Evening  Post  Building.      NEW  YOR 
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From  the  skillful  and  well-known  pen  of  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^^THE    GREATEST    HELPS    EVER    DEVISED 

1  For  Teaching  Penmanship 

7/  7  '  •~1}  50%  of  time  and  energy  saved  by  using  my  new  guide  sheets.   Reduced 

■','     4'   — t  plate  of  8x10*  sheet  herewith  shown.    4  pages  now  ready  for  delivery. 

:'},'_')  I  want  even-  teacher  of  writing  to  give  these  sheets  a  test,  so  am  of- 

~3  fering  20  pages  for  a  trial  for  a  dime  postpaid — stamps  accepted. 
w^fflffl  Mr.  E.  C.  Mills  says:  "1  like  your  idea  of  the  blue  work  on  your  specimen 

guide  sheets  very  much;  it  makes  it  almost  a  self-teaching  course,  as  the  pupil 
can  see  right  where  he  makes  his  mistakes. 

Kaust's  Regular,  Special  Ruled  Bond,  Practice  Paper,  37c  A  REAM,  in  quantity  lots. 

Address  C.  A.  FAUST,  1024  North  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Let  Me  Tell  You 

about  my  courses  in  Penmanship. 
I  teach  both  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship  by  mail.  Don't  fail 
to  write  to-day. 

E.  T.  BANTA, 

BERRYMAN,  MISSOURI. 


YOUR  "SIG"TSHOULD  ATTRACT 


Every  persoD  should  try 


of 


nd  I  will  write 
12  different 
styles.    Of  these  18  styles 
yon  win.  no  donht.  find 
./Vf      one  that  yon  will  v 


BOOKS  YOU   SHOULD    HAVE 

The  cost  of  the  six  books  listed  below  is  just  one-half 
their  retail  price.  They  are  worth  many  times  the  small 
amount  I  am  asking  for  them. 

Book  on  Business  Writing,  108  pages,  638  lessons 50 

Madarasz  Artistic  Genis  Different  from  Zaner's  Book .50 

34  Alphabets  in  Practical  Lettering,  32  pages 15 

Madarasz  Advanced  Engraver's  Script 15 

95  Lessons  in  Ornamental  Writing,  32  pages ,15 

Lessons  in  Engraver's  Script,  32  pages.- .  15 

We  give  you  the  privilege  of  returning  the  books  if  you  are 
not  satisfied.  Circulars  giving  40  lessons  in  Business  Writing 
Bent  free.  Address,      C.  W  JONES,  Principal  Brockton  Business 

College.  Brockton.  Mass. 
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By  James  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  High  School. 


liy  H.  R.  Laurient,  Spokane,  Wn.,  student  in  Northwestern  Business  College,  E.  L.  Glicfe 
penmanship  instructor. 


To  PENMEN  and  LETTERERS  : 

My  new  and  elegantly  hand  scrolled,  em- 
bellished, ready  for  lettering,  postcards  are 
quick  sellers  at  any  time,  and  especially  dur- 
ing holiday  season.  Send  me  35c  and  receiver 
in  return  an  elaborate  and  valuable  line  of 
samples,  with  price  quotations. 

S.  T.  GRIER,  S.  P.  Artist, 
221  Franklin  St.,  Barnesville.  Ohio. 


v\w Tea  ri  (tiW)  u  Tivo/tpj 
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IT  IS  EASY 

to  learn  Touch  Typewriting  from 

the  A-B-C  METHOD!     Let  us 

prove  it  to  you. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  25c. 

Mack   Publishing   Company, 

SWIFT   CURRENT,    SASK  ,    CAN. 


She  MUNSON 

GOLDEN   TREASURY 

A  Reader  and  Dictation  Course. 

"The  Mnnson  Shorthand  Is  beautifully  engraved 


,1c  writer  of  shorthand 
■Ing  these  volumes,  so 
?ry    particular."—  Bust- 


's in  ordinary  type,  and  bound  In  cloth, 
.tpaid.     Your  money  back  If  you  want  It. 
ir  aDd  special  r 


Send  for  descrlptlv 


G.  S.  WALWORTH,  Author  and   Publisher, 
200  West  72d  Street,  New  York. 


LESSONS   IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND   PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  5^x8  inches,|tilled  with 
a  greater  amount  of.writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  pri 
in  quantities. 


Ky  Kred  S.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H 


A  $2,000  HANDWRITING 

The  interest  on  $->,000  at  6%  is  $120  a  year.  A 
great  many  young  people  have  increased 
their  salary  that  much  through  their  ability 
to  write  a  rapid,  legible  hand.  If  you  can 
use  that  extra  money,  send  me  a  postal  to- 
day. Find  out  how  easily  and  cheaply  that 
kind  ot'a  handwriting  can  be  acquired  in  your 
own  home.      D.  B.  JONES.  Florence  Station.  Ky. 


rf*%% 
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1    cttU    mftk.  ..guud    ueuuttll    ul    >yu    *L 
home  during  spare  time.     Write  for  my 
free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method      Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  If  you  enclose  stamp. 

-^  fc> 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  40t  M«rer  Bldg..    Kantii  City.    Mo 


The  most  highly  recommended  correspon- 
dence school  of  penmanship  in  America. 
Has  a  national  leputation,  patronage  and 

Diploma  courses  in  business  writing,  orna- 
mental writing  and  card  writing. 

SERVICE  MAKE  *  ITS  STUDENTS  WIN. 

ami  specimens  uf  students'  writing  before  and 
aftt-r  (allowing  the  Conrtney  plan. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY, 

BOX  G.  492  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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This  exquisite  bit  of  engrossing  in  words  is  a  eulogy  on  Commerce,  but  in  form  it  is  a  eulogy  on  the  art  of  the  pen.  En- 
grossers of  today  cannot  excel  the  harmony,  the  grace,  and  the  symmetry  of  this  specimen.  Instead  there  is  hardly  an  en- 
glossing  artist  of  today  who  cannot  get  some  valuable  lessons  in  desigD,  in  lettering,  in  symmetry,  and  in  grace  from  it.  It  was 
published  in  the  Universal  Penman  by  G,  Sickham  in  1738,  the  work  itself  being  the  product  of  N.  Dove. 


The  DuBois  College,  of  Business,  DuBois, 
Pa.,  was  recently  purchased  by  Clarence  Krise. 
This  institution  has  been  conducted  for  many 
years  past  by  G.  W.  Thorn,  who  was  well  known 
as  a  business  educator,  but  whose  death  occurred 
some  months  ago. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 

BY  MAIL 
The  noderslgned  has  decided  to 
take  a  few  pupils,  possessing  the 
natural  talent  for  lettering,  and 
drill  them  In  the  necessary  alpha 
hets  from  hand  made  pen  and  Ink 
copies,  ronnding  out  the  course 
with  a  finished  set  of  resolutions. 
For  terms,  address, 

P.  W.COSTKLLO 
Engrosser  and  Illuminator, 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg.. 


The  Salina  Correspondence  School 

offers  a  new  course  in  Business  Writing.  It  is 
just  out.  Something  new.  We  send  you  one 
lesson  at  a  time.  Red  ink  criticism  and  personal 
instruction.  It  is  the  newest  and  best  that  we 
can  give  you. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


E]R 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF   BANKING,    429   E.  State  St.,    COLUMBUS,   O. 


THE    OBLIQVE    HOLDER    WITH     AN     INDIVIDUALITY. 


If  you 
penholdi 

rTHUMB     FITS     HERE      ™?™\  vonrTnrpoae"  nor  i 

as  the  (iint'tnt-r  ublh|iie  will. 
The  peculiar  shape,  which  haw  l.een  sclent  I  ileal  ly  wi.rked  ont.  makes  the  Umelner  Holder  the  most  aeslrahl 
price  in  either  seven  or  ten  Inch  lengths  Is  only  $1.00.  while  it  will  he  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  yon  for 
Agents  wanted.  A.    d.    GMEINER.      197    ASYLUM    ST.,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 


■ant  something  exclusive  in  the  Hit 
.  get  a  Gmeiner  oblique.    Yon  can  i 

e  you 'half  e 


in.-  t 


A.  PROPITABLE   VACATION 


Salina,  Kansas 


Chat.  Swlerclnsky 


i  onr  Improved 
OMPENSATION 
r  01  TSIDE  OF 
Lettering  Ink, 


Learn  to  letter  1'ri.-.-  Tl.-kets  and  show  Car, Is.  It  Is  ,-nsv  to  ,io  RAPID  CI,  KAN-CUT  LETTER 
Lettering  Pens,  MAN  V  STl  'DENTS  ARE  ENABLED  To  CONTINUE  Til  EIU  s  II  DIES  TH1II  il'ii 
RECEIVED  HV  I.ETTEH1NI)  PRICE  TICK  ETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS,  foil  THE  SMALLER  Ml 
SCHOOL,  HOURS.  Praetleal  lettering  ontltt  .-.insist  lug  of  3  Marking  and  3  shading  Pens,  ■:  , 
nple  Show  Card  In  colors.  1  list  root  Ion  II  tin  res  and  alnltah.-ts  Prepaid,  #1.00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8«1  I 
containing  12'2  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alpha- 
bets, finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also 
large  list  of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases— 
trade  mark  a  complete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  Prepaid,  SI 

Cataioeae tree.   Addreus.    BEWT0H  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEH  CO  ,  Dept.  F-,  P0HIIAC,  MICH  ,  U.  S.A. 


iUiM/i&dJ  Ct/u*u/i/         ♦ 


Mr.  L.  K.  Swan  son,  whose  portrait  is  herewith 
presented  was  born  on  July  11,  1892,  on  a  farm 
near  Galva,  111.,  and  when  about  twelve  years 
old  moved  near  Kewanee.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  completed  the  combined 
and  normal  pen  art  courses  in  the  Kewanee 
Business  College,  after  which  he  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  bookkeeper  with  a  concern  in  Galva. 

For  some  time  he  traveled  throughout  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  writing 
cards  and  doing  other  penmanship  work,  but  re- 
turned to  Kewanee  to  accept  a  position  as  in- 
structor in  the  Kewanee  Business  College,  and 
after  being  with  them  for  some  time  was  elected 
as  assistant  manager  in  the  New  South  College, 
Beaumont,  Texas.  On  account  of  sickness  he 
resigned  and  accepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  Keokuk,  la.,  Business  College  and  later  on 
was  manager. 

He  then  purchased  the  Miles  Institute  at  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.,  but  the  fever  for  being  back 
in  the  home  town  was  too  strong  and  in  the 
winter  of  1914  he  sold  the  school  and  purchased 
the  Kewanee  Business  College. 

Mr.  Swanson  is  therefore  one  of  the  youngest 
school  owners  we  know  of  in  our  profession. 


<F  ~  \ 

CLUBS  RECEIVED 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  sent  in  clubs  during:  the  past  month.  We 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  them  : 

H.W.  West,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rider-Moore  & 
Stewart  School;  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  Business  University ;  A.  H.  Jarvis, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada;  Fred  Hudson,  Passiac, 
N.J.,  Prake  Business  College;  R.  Haubrich, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  School  of  Accountancy  & 
Steo.;  W.  A.  Hoff,  Edmond,  Okla.;  Lauren  H. 
Baldwin,  Yoakum,  Texas,  Baldwin's  Industrial 
&  Bus.  College;  Rolland  Abbott,  Humansville, 
Mo.;  Roy  R.  Reed,  Springfield,  ill.,  Brown's 
Business  College;  Chester  B.  Murray,  Tamqua, 
Pa.,  High  School;  Delf  J.  Gaines,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Massey  Business  College;  W.  H. 
Haddock,  Houston,  Texas,  Massey  Business 
College;  Bro.  Nothelm,  Drummondville,  P.  Q., 
Canada,  St.  Frederick's  College;  Mary  K. 
Kumbalek,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  High  School; 
J.  H.  Snyder,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Spencerian  Com- 
mercial School;  O.  L.  Nordstrom,  Hancock, 
Mich.,  Suomi  College;  O.  Kimbler,  Fruit- 
dale.  Ala.;  W.  G.  Wiseley  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.;  A.  J.  Lynn,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
High  School;  G.  G.  Winters,  Newark,  Ohio, 
High  School;  J.  M.  Patterson,  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  High  School;  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton. 
N.  J.,  Kider-Moore  &  Stewart  School;  Feodor 
C.  Kattner.  Warrenton,  Mo.,  Central  Wesleyan 
College;  J.  E.  Throne,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
Western  Normal  College;  Ona  Williamson, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Business  College;  Mrs. 
Jennie  D.  Leaman,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  High 
School;  D.  V.  Hill,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Ranso- 
merian  Business  School;  L.  L.  Statler,  Ben- 
wood,  W.  Va.;  A.  D.  Shimek,  Wheeling,  W. 
kin,  Elliott  Com'l  School;  C.  C.  Carle,  Shamo- 
kin,  Pa.,  Business  College;  J.  E.  Gilkey,  El 
Paso,  Texas;  F.  Charlton,  Freeport,  111., 
Brown's  Business  College;  J.  M.  Wilkins,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Business  College;  J.  M.  Holmes,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  High  School;  M.  L.  Hollowav, 
Koseville,  Calif.,  Union  High  School;  M.  A. 
Smythe,  Roanoke,  Va.,  National  Business  Col- 
lege; E  E.  Hippensteel,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Scran- 
ton-Lackawanna  Bus.  College;  Alfred  Hig- 
gins,  Orange,  Calif.,  Union  High  School;  H.  E. 
Wilson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  *" — 


RESOLUTION   ENGROSSING. 


By  P.  W.  Costello.  Scranton. 


The  original  of  this  piece  of  work  was  exe- 
cuted on  a  sheet  of  gray  bristol  board,  size 
22x28  inches.  This  work  is  lithographic  in 
style  and  effect  and  is  used  a  great  deal  by  El- 
mer E.  Marlott,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  of  our 
best  engrossers.  It  will  not  permit  of  a  hasty 
layout  as  the  accuracy  of  the  lettering  is  its 
chief  charm.  The  entire  design  must  be  accur- 
ately penciled  and  then  gone  over  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  a  light  wash  color  obtained  by  mix- 
ing lamp  black  and  Payne's  gray.  The  pencil 
marks  or  what  may  remain  of  them,  may  then 
be  removed,  using  art  gum,  instead  of  rubber, 
asthe  latter  has  a  tendency  to  dig  up  the  fibre 
of  the  bristol  board.  AH  of  the  shading  is  done 
in  the  various  gray  wash  tints  and  after  the  let- 
tering has  been  executed  in  waterproof  ink. 
The  high  lights  are  put  in  last  using  Chmese 
white. 


SEND   50c   FOR    THE    GREAT    BUSINESS    GAME 

TEACHAMUSE 

It  teaches  and  amuses.  Played  with  cards  rep- 
resenting Cash, Property, Debts, and  Expenses. 
Settlement  of  losses  and  gains  made  with 
pasteboard  coins.  Gives  practice  in  adding 
and  making  change.  Teaches  business  terms 
and  encourages  thrift.  Fun  for  young  and 
old.  Remit  now  to  AMERICAN  SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY.  3021  Walnut  St..  Chicago.  III. 


THE      EDUCATIONAL     DEPARTMENT 

of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  Chicago,  Illinois,  loans  charts, 
slides,  and  films  for  express  charges  only, 
without  any  view  to  profit.  This  material 
affords  self  help.  Anybody  can  use  it. 
Circuits  are  now  being  formed  to  reduce 
express  charges.     Write  for  plans. 


By  the  master  hand  of  L.  Madarasz,  but  a  few  months  before  his  death. 


<!Me&uA/nedM&&uxi%r-       & 


By  P.  W.  Costello.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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J        ^^fc               DESIGNING 

JM    Wki,                    and 

iM          ■&       ENGROSSING 

n  M*W 

J     \WL.    Jm        '             E.  L.  HKOWN, 
1     \M  ^Pk       /             Rockland,  Me. 

*^^H  i      ^^BJ        Send  self-addreseed  postal 
^^Jm^^              Cor   return  of    specimens. 

II                                II       Nil       n                                u 

German  Texts  admits  of  great  variety  in  form 
ami  finish  as  shown  by  the  word,  Designs,  Di- 
plomas and  Resolutions  in  accompanying  de- 
signs. 

The  initials  D.  D.  &  R.  must  be  penciled  in 
detail,  and  many  attempts  may  be  required  be- 
fore grace  and  harmony  are  attained.  The 
small  letters  of  these  words  should  be  outlined 
in  pencil  unless  you  have  acquired  skill  in  exe- 
cuting letters  in  the  larger  form.  The  smaller 
lettering  should  be  written  after  the  spacing  is 
very  roughly  suggested  in  pencil.  Remember 
that  regular  spacing  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  all  kinds  of  lettering. 

Use  a  No.  1  Soennecken  pen  for  the  larger 
small  letters  and  a  No- 2  for  the  others,  and  a 
No.  170  Gillott  pen  for  the  retouching  and  tint- 
ing initials.  Don't  attempt  the  flourishing  un- 
less you  have  had  considerable  practice  in  off- 
hand work.  Good  specimens  of  lettering  are  very 
often  spoiled  by  poor  flourishing.  To  become 
a  good  flourisher  one  must  acquire  skill  in  exe- 
cution and  a  knowledge  of  color  values,  and  let 
us  add  that  one  is  equally  as  important  as  the 
other.  Birds  and  bounding  stags  are  very  good 
exercises  to  acquire  dash  and  vigor  in  flourish- 
ing, and  are  attractive  and  inspiring  to  the 
learner.  Our  advice  is  learn  to  flourish  and 
thereby  increase  your  earning  power  as  an  en- 
grosser. 


— -<t^t£Z4M^u^?,  "#-£ 
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The  above  graceful,  easy,  practical  writing  shows  the  style  used  by  Mr.  Barnett  in  his 
correspondence. 


A 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
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"Head's  Salesmanship",  by  Harlan  Eugene 
Read,  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Publishers,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  published 
some  years  ago  and  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
It  is  now  a  splendidly  bound  book  in  cloth,  of 
296  pages,  having  been  re-written  and  brought 
down  to  date.  This  was  a  pioneer  work  on 
Salesmanship  written  and  issued  especially  for 
commercial  schools.  Its  success  in  sales  has 
been  gratifying  alike  to  the  author  and  to  the 
publisher.  Part  One  is  devoted  to  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  Salesmanship.  Part  Two  is  dedicated 
to  the  Customer.  Part  Three,  the  thing  sold  is 
considered.  Part  Four,  discusses  the  Salesman 
and  his  many  qualities.  Part  Five  gives  atten- 
tion to  the  process  of  the  sale.  Part  Six  is  giv- 
en to  miscellaneous  considerations. 

"Course  of  Study"  of  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Omaha  Public  Schools  is  before  us, 
and  impresses  us  favorably  as  an  excellent  out- 
line of  the  work  for  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is 
probably  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  we  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  examining.  We  note 
that  pages  180  to  205  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
writing.  The  supervisor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Savage,  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  completeness  as 
well  as  the  correctness  of  his  suggestions.  His 
enthusiasm,  which  is  inspiring,  instead  of  run- 
ning wild,  runs  in  the  direction  of  complete 
outlines  and  instructions  for  teachers  from 
month  to  month. 

The  Business  Journal,  September  number, 
published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York 
City,  is  before  us  with  its  announcements.  It 
has  an  entirely  new  dress,  being  covered  with 
brown.  This  well  known  company  recently 
purchased  the  Business  Journal  formerly  the 
Penman's  Art  Journal,  The  new  company  is 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  magazine  as  hereto- 
fore published  by  devoting  a  good  portion  of 


its  pages  to  matters  pertaining  to  business  and 
not  alone  to  commercial  education  and  pen- 
manship. We  wish  the  Journal  under  its  new 
management  the  prosperity  it  deserves  and  the 
stability  its  present  owners  are  amply  able  to 
give  it. 

"Typehand"  Box  1040.  Washington  D.  C, 
is  the  the  title  and  address  of  a  ninety. six  page 
book  copyrighted  by  Wm.  Plymon  Garrety,  B. 
S.,  M.  A.  The  book  is  cloth  bound  and  con- 
tains a  novel  idea  or  scheme  of  writing.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  composite  or  compromise 
longhand,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  On 
each  page  is  printed  a  miniature  typewriter 
keyboard,  one  hundred  to  the  page.  The  plan 
is  to  run  the  pencil  or  pen  from  one  letter  to  an- 
other much  as  you  would  strike  the  key  on  a 
typewriter.  The  resuli  is  a  word  connected  by 
strokes  locating  the  letters  on  each   keyboard. 

The  author  aims  that  it  should  be  used  by 
the  many  rather  than  by  the  few,  as  its  speed  is 
not  as  great  as  in  shorthand.  Of  course,  it  is 
quickly  learned,  and  it  is  some  faster  than  long- 
hand, but  we  should  judge  not  so  rapid  as 
typewriting.    Price  81.00. 

"Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Train- 
ing" by  Meyer  E.  Zinman,  M.  A.,  Bay  Ridge 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  price  40c,  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  is  the  title  of  a 
one  hundred  twenty-four  page  note  book  style 
of  binding  publication  issued  for  advanced 
students  in  commercial  courses  in  high  schools 
and  business  colleges.  The  publication  con- 
tains all  of  the  questions  that  have  been  given 
in  the  Regents'  Examination  in  Typewriting. 
These  have  been  arranged  according  to  topics. 
The  speed  tests  include  210  word  tests.  The 
publication  impresses  us  favorably  as  some- 
thing practical  and  timely. 


Mr.  D.  B.  Jones,  of  Florence  Station,  Ky.,  is 
putting  out  some  convincing  advertising  liter- 
ature in  the  interest  of  the  courses  by  corres- 
pondence he  is  offering  in  plain  and  orna- 
mental writing.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  mighty  tine  fel- 
low personally,  and  his  penmanship  is  superb. 


A  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Supervisor  R.B.Stewart,  who  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship  in  the  Houghton, 
Mich.,  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Stewart,  promises 
to  have  a  large  number  of  his  teachers  up  to  the 
Certificate  standard  by  spring.  He  is  a  hustler, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  all  that  he  attempts. 

E.  H.  Fearon,  who  has  been  supervising 
writing  in  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  schools  the  past 
year,  has  been  promoted  to  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  North  Side  High 
School.  F.  H.  Arnold,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
commercial  teachers  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
High  School,  succeeds  Mr.  Fearon  as  super- 
visor. We  wish  both  the  maximum  of  success 
in  their  new  positions. 

A.  Eisenhauer,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  late  S.  D.  Holt,  of  1208  Chestnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  engrossing  business,  has  pur- 
chased the  business  and  will  continue  it  under 
the  same  name,  aiming  to  give  the  same  high 
standard  evolved  by  Mr.  Holt.  Mr.  Eisenhauer 
attended  the  Zanerian  in  1909  and  again  in 
1911,  proving  a  young  man  of  many  sterling 
qualities.    We  wish  him  success. 

Miss  Loretta  L.  Pease  of  Hazardville,  Conn., 
is  now  teaching  penmanship  in  the  English 
High  School  of  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  Granger  Business  School. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  Oct.  15,  1915. 
The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  kindly  announce  in 
your  publications  that  the  South  Dakota  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in 
Aberdeen  this  year  on  Monday,  Nov.  22.  This 
is  the  first  meeting  of  this  newly  organized  as- 
sociation, yet  the  prospects  for  a  good  attend- 
ance are  very  promising.  Mr.  J.  W.  Miller  of 
Mitchell,  S.  D.,  is  President.  Mr.  P.  A.  Cooley 
of  Mitchell.  Vice  President.  Geo.  L.  Kemper  of 
Aberdeen,  Sec'y.    G.  L.  Crisp,  Yankton.  Treas. 

The  Convention  will  meet  at  the  Granger 
Business  School  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  A  cordial 
invitation  to  send  representatives  is  extended 
to  all  business  journals  and  magazines,  to  all 
publishers  of  commercial  text-books,  and  to  all 
representatives  of  business  appliances. 
Yours  truly, 

G.  L.  Kemper,  Sec'y* 


THE  MOST  AMERICAN  THING  IN  AMERICA 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  most  American  thing  in  America  is  a  com- 
mercial school.  The  genius  of  American  thought  and  action  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles.  In  order  that  business  practice  shall  be  based  on  sound 
theory,  the  embodiment  of  business  instruction  in  text-book  form  gives  rise  to  such 
practical  books  for  practical  schools  as  are  published  by  The  Practical  Text   Book  Co. 

Our  Twentieth  Century  Business  Practice  is  just  what  its  name  implies — up-to-date 
office    business    instruction   presented    in   correct   literary   form   for   school-room  use. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  Practical  Spelling,  New 
Practical  Touch  Typewriting,  New  Practical  Letter  Writing,  Complete  Practical  Book- 
keeping, and,  in  fact,  all  the  different  kinds  of  text-books,  exercise  books,  and  blanks 
for  the  full  equipment  of  modern  commercial  schools. 

Write  for  our  catalogue,  and  from  that  select  and  send  for  one  or  more  of  our 
books  for  examination.  Ask  us  about  introductory  prices,  and  terms  of  exchange.  We 
will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  introduce  our  books. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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A  unique  and  skillful  nourish  from  the  pen  of  H.  S.  Blanchard,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Lettering  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  E.  S.  Lawyer,  Pies. 


ART   ENGROSSERS 


in  a  style  Artistic  and  Up-to-date.  If  you 
contemplate  having  a  new  Diploma,  and 
want  something  strictly  first-class,  write 
us  for  particulars.  We  can  furnish  Diplomas 
engraved  and  printed  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

RESOLUTIONS.  ETC.  ^g§"S™"S, 


DENNIS  &  BAIRD,  S,Ftf«%sl 


.(ETEHBLIB 
ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

Thk  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  »0c.) 
the  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 


fcg*«,  air,  pa»Bhlne,  chemical!    and  Are 

If  your  dialer  doe*  not  tupply 

thet*  Ink*,  send  to 

GHAS.  M.  HICGIHS  &  CO..  Mfii 
271  Ninth  St.  Biooklvi.  m.  y. 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  Grade  Lessons  in 
Writing.  Prepaid  '25c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H.  B.  LEHMAN,  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BEFORE    ORDERING    OARDS 

Send  for  my  Samples  and  Price  List  of  Blank,  Comic, 
Bird.  Lodge  and  Post  Cards.  Supplies  for  Card  Writers. 
Agents  do  well  in  taking  orders  for  my  printed  Name 
Cards.  Outfit  2<\  W.  McBEK.  3  Hawthorne  Ave.,  West 
View  Borough.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 

CERTiriCATES. 


-<^> 


New  1915  catalog  mailed  free.  See 
it  before  you  buy  your  supply.  First 
quality — Prompt  delivery.  Send  for 
special  illustrated  booklet  on  Art 
Engrossing. 
Full  size  samples  of  Stock  and  made 
to  order  Diplomas  free  on  request.     Artistic  diploma  filling  a  specialty. 

HOWARD  «£s  BROA.VIV,       Rockland,  IVIaine. 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 
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Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


wmo/mssecmm 

—    O     CllLOTT'S 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 

■BMP 

■  -  ■  e  TV, 
DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F 


Gillott'i  Pens  have  for  Beventy -five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott'*  P««» 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gillott  (Si  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <&  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


ARE  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESS 

MTCHINUj 
HlALFlONB 

REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENMANSHIPand 

*HGR^SEDCOTIEf 


TERRY  ElH<i.<2 

DESIGNERS  -1LLVSTRH  TORS 

ENGRZTVERS 

(Plumbus,  Ohio 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship 


Qnnnljpc       All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  men- 
OUJ.'JJllL>.     tioned   to   go  by   express,    on  which  you 
pay  charges.    Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 


1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand- $  .45 

1  Good    Grip  Penpuller - - 10 

1  All-Steel  Ink  Eraser  BO 

ZANERIAN  PENS 

1  gr.  Zanerian  Business.. 75 

yt  "    25  ldoz... 10 

Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  Pens  same  price  as  Z.  Business  Pens. 
1  gr.  Zanerian  Fine  Writers .  ..-  1.00 


.26 


PENHOLDERS 


.12 


75 


8  in. 


1  Zanerian  Fine'Art,  rosewood,  ll^  in ...1.00 

1  Zanerian  Oblique,  rosewood,  11%  in 50 

Zanerian  Expert,  7%  in. 
1  gr 7.76  1  doz 90 

H" «5  V     80 

j|  " 2.30  j|  "     30 

2doz 1.60  1  only 16 

1  Triangular  Straight,  Vi  in 20 

1  Central,  hard  rubber,  53,  in 25 

1  Correct,    "  "         6%  in ._ 25 

Excelsior  Oblique,  6  in. 

1  gr  5.00  ldoz 60 

y,  " 2.60 

%  "   .. 1.35  1  only 10 

Zaner  Method  Straight,  7K  in- 

1  gr 4.00  hi  doz 30 

%■•  2.00  %  doz.. 20 

%'■    ... --- 1.00  1  only 10 

1  doz -. .-- 50 

1  Pencil  Lengthener 10 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

1  complete  set 25 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No 20 

1    "    double 40 

XA  gr.  any  No.  single  pointed 35 

% double       "      - 75 

1  Soennecken  Lettering  Penholder „ 10 

BLANK  CARDS 

100  postpaid 28 

600  express .-. -.. 60 

1000  express __. 1.00 


INKS 

1  bottle  Zanerian  India - $  .30 

1  doz  bottles,  express - 2.00 

1  bottle  White - 25 

1        "      Zanerian  Gold 20 

1  doz.  bottles,  express 1.25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  School  Ink 20 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  V2  pt .40 

1  pt.  express. - -.     .45 

1  qt  "         - - .75 

ENVELOPES.  3Xx6X 

White,  Azure,  or  Primrose. 

100  postpaid - -- 45 

600  express --- -- 90 

1000  express 1-75 

WHITE  CARDBOARD,  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid - 50 

6       "     express -- 60 


BLACK  CARDBOARD  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid - 50 

6       "       express - 50 

12      ■■  "       - - 75 

WEDDING  PAPER,  21x33 


12 


.70 


ZANERIAN  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid 45 

12      "       express - - 50 

LEDGER  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid -- 55 

12      "         express - 65 

Send  5  cents  for  sample  of  white,  black  and  colored  cards,  and  5 
cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address  ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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THE  ROWE  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  0 

should  be  an  interesting  feature  for  commercial  and  shorhand  teachers  at  the  coming 
Federation  meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  holidays. 

The  Federation  officials  offered  unoccupied  time  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  it. 
We  will  therefore  hold  meetings  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  such 
part    of    Friday    as    may    later  be  determined  upon,   in   the 

West  Room  of  the  Hotel  Sherman. 

One  meeting  will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  bookkeeping  methods,  and'at  least  one  other 
to  an  exposition  of  Rowe  shorthand. 

A  third  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  further  discussion  of  shorthand  methods  with  some 
exhibitions  of  speed  thrown  in,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  fourth  meeting,  possibly  on 
Friday,  be  devoted  to  round  table  discussi.ons  of  methods  in  the  various  commercial  branches- 

THE  PROGRAM  IN  DETAIL 

will  be  published  in  due  time.  All  teachers  are  invited.  All  investigators  of  methods  are 
expected.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  every  one.  Bear  this  in  mind  when  you 
attend  the  Federation  meeting. 


HARLEM  SQUARE 


,  .     /  ^     ■ >  ^,  EDUCATIONAL  ^    „  _   „"_V^_CT 

"T^V  H.>ru./i3>iA^s&o.     pubushers      BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 

FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES 

Now  that  the  beginning  classes  are  well  under  way,   you  must  turn  your  attention  to  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  subjects.     We  recommend  : 

Lyons'  Commercial  Law  for  fall  classes. 

Wholesale  Accounting  an  intermediate  set,  practice  plan. 

Modern  Corporation  Accounting  an  advanced  set,  very  popular. 

Dictation  Studies  for  speed  drills  in  shorthand. 

Read's  Salesmanship  edition  of  1915.  revised  and  enlarged. 

Modern  Business  English  teaches  correct  self-expression. 

Birch's  Rapid   Calculation  provides  invaluable  drill. 

This  House  publishes  a  complete  list  of  commercial  texts — a  good  text  for  every  subject  taught 
in  the  bookkeeping  department  and  the  shorthand  department. 

WRITE    FOR   CATALOG   AND   DESCRIPTIVE   CIRCULARS. 


LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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The  International  Novice 
Championship  Typewriter 

Contest 

At  the  Annual  Business  Show  at  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  October  25,  1915, 

WAS  WON  BY 

Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz 

Operating  a  Model   10 

Remington  Typewriter 

Miss  Stollnitz  wrote  114  words  per 
minute  net  for  fifteen  minutes,  a 
world's  record  for  novices  in  Inter- 
national Championship  Contests 

This  novice  event  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  never  used  a  typewriter  previous 
to  September,  19  14.  It  is  therefore  the  one  event  that  gives  a  real  indication  of 
the  machine's  part  in  the  development  of  speed  in  typewriting. 

The  question  of  typewriter  merit  is  not  determined  by  what  the  exceptional 
operator  of  exceptional  training  can  do,  but  by  what  the  average  operator  can  Jo. 

And  the  best  answer  to  this  question,  afforded  by  any  speed  contest,  is,  what 
can  the  novice  do  ? — for  the  novice  stage  is  the  stage  through  which  aV  operators 
must  pass. 

By  this  test  the  Remington  has  proved  itself  to  be  THE  operator's  machine — 
the  machine  which  enables  the  operator  to  do  the  most  and  the  best  work  from 
the  very  outset,  and  ever  after. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

[Incorporated] 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
OFFICE  PRACTICE 

TWO  PLANS  OF  WORK 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  and  FOLDER 

IN  THE  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  PLAN 

all  transactions  are  performed  over  the  counter  affording  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  OFFICE  PRACTICE  DEPART- 
MENT. Each  of  the  several  offices  is  equipped  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  laree  books,  including  Special  Column  Books, 
Loose  Leaf  Books,  Post  Binders,  Card  Ledgers,  etc.  By  a 
system  of  promotion  the  student  goes  from  one  office  to  an  ■ 
other,  finishing  in  the  bank 

IN  THE  FOLDER  PLAN 

the  incoming  papers  are  contained  in  the  folder,  but  all  out- 
going papers  are  made  out  bv  the  pupil  the  same  as  in  the 
Actual  Business.  Both  plans  are  intensely  interesting. 
Splendid  chapter  on  Civil  Service.    Fine  Corporation  Set. 

SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

develops  touch  operation  easily  and  naturally.  Every  stu. 
dent  becomes  a  genuine  touch  operator.  The  book  includes 
a  variety  of  forms,  letters,  tabulated  work,  invoices,  state- 
ments, reports,  legal  forms,  testimony,  specifications  all  ar- 
ranged in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  should  be  copied. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

bridges  the  gulf  between  the  text  book  and  the  practical 
stenographer.  Special  space  is  allowed  for  copying  the  let- 
ters in  shorthand  which  incites  the  pupil  to  do  his  best  work, 
and  also  enables  the  teacher  to  correct  the  notes  in  a  mo- 
ment's time.    Special  pui.ctuation  feature. 

Write  for  information. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Company 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTANCY 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Progressive  men  and  women  should  secure 
the  catalog  of  the  Bennett  Accountancy  In- 
stitute, and  outlines  of  our  mail  courses. 
Accounting,  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  etc. 

Books  on  Accounting  by  Mr.  Bennett 

Bennett's  C.  P.  A.  Questions  and  Answers, 
half  morocco,  price  $5.00.  A  larpe  book  of 
questions  and  problems  from  the  C.  P.  A.  Ex- 
aminations of  several  states,  with  answers  and 
solutions.  Highly  commended  by  account- 
ants. 

Bennett's  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions, 
with  solutions,  price  SI. 00.  Complete  set  of 
examination  questions  with  exhaustive  an- 
swers and  solutions. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  of.  Price  $1  00.  Com- 
mended by  loan  association  authorities. 

Balance  Sheets  — Furms,  analysis,  etc.  Of 
special  value  to  teachers  and  accountants. 
Price  $1.00. 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425   ARCH    STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 
SYSTEM  OF  ui 
BOOKKEEPING 


"  Far  In  advance  of  any 
other  bookkeeping  text  I 
have  taught  or  examined" 


Our  Books  are 
used  exclusively 
by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  Col- 
lege of  Chicago 
and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing- number 
of  Hig-h  Schools, 
Academies  and 
Business  Colleges. 


By   IV.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  West  Division  H.  S., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting,  Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  which  one  operation  or 
a  new  subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  sufficient  exercises  given  to  in- 
sure mastery  of  one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan  is  followed  from 
the  most  elementary  principles  through  the  advanced  subjects.  Business  papers 
are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  not  required. 

Examination  Copy,  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commercial  texts,  including  Munson 
Shorthand. 

Other  Texts  in  the  "Metropolitan  Series"  and  the  price  of  examination 
copies: — Munson  Shorthand,  75c;  Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method,  50c; 
Theory  of  Bookkeeping,  50c;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  50c;  Business  Law, 
50c;  Metropolitan  Business  Writing,  10c;  Practical  Grammar  and  Ex.  Pad, 
20c;  Metropolitan  Business  Speller,  15c;  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Ex. 
Pad,   30c. 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 

1310,  37  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  SOLICITED. 
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PRESIDENT'S  FINAL  CALL 

TO  THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 


and  two  subscriptions  and  many  fine  specimens 
of  penmanship  from  this  institution. 

Mr.  Mahaffey  is  a  hustler  and  well  qualified 
in  his  line  of  work,  and  is  securing  very  fine  re- 
sults. 

PARTICIPATE    AND    RECIP- 
ROCATE 


Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December  27th  to  30th  Inclusive 


This  is  to  rally  every  one  engaged 
in  commercial  training  to  attendance 
at  and  participation  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Six  National  Organizations  af- 
filiated in  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  and  to  partici- 
pation in  the  broader  programs  of 
the  general  Federation. 

The  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  is  a  Federation  of 
these  six  National  Organizations 
made  up  of  teachers  engaged  in  all 
phases  of  work  incident  to  the  broad- 
er and  more  adequate  courses  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of 
national  and  internationalcommerce, 
rather  than  to  the  federation  of  indi- 
viduals in  any  particular  phase  of 
commercial  training. 

Our  strength  and  prestige  are  in- 
creased just  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  numbers  and  the  broad- 
ening of  our  scope,  and  your  loyalty 
to  this  broader  purpose  can  be  made 
apparentthrough  yourmembership  in 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  and  your  full  cooperation 
in  everything  relating  thereto. 

Through  the  efficiency  of  our  work 
and  the  adequacy  of  our  courses,  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration has  been  invited  by  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  and  Acting  Secre- 
tary General  Swiggert,  of  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  Congress  at  its  meetings  in 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  government,  De- 
cember 27th  to  January  8th  inclusive 
next.  Representation  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  by  appointment  of  two  dele- 
gates and  one  alternate.  Acceptance 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Fuller,  Ex-President  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  Ex-President  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, Columbus,  Ohio,  each  to  de- 
vote one  week  in  attendance  at  the 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Miller, 
Ex-President  o£  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation,  New 
York  City,  as  alternate,  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Further  recognition  of  our  work 
came  through  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Cooperation  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  James- 
town, New  York,  Ex-Senator  Gill, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  C.  P.  Zan- 
er,   Columbus,    Ohio,    and    Messrs. 


William  Bachrach  and  Sherwin  Cody, 
Chicago,  111.,  by  retiring  President 
Peck,  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in 
an  effort  to  standardize  courses  and 
otherwise  broaden  the  scope  of  com- 
mercial training  in  public  high 
schools,  private  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  our  work  and 
strength  of  our  organization  depend 
largely  upon  increase  of  membership 
and  loyal  participation  of  our  mem- 
bers in  everything  incident  to  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  Federation.  All 
engaged  in  commercial  training  are 
urged  to  send  in  membership  imme- 
diately and  to  exercise  influence  in 
bringing  into  membership  those  of 
their  acquaintance  similarly  en- 
gaged. 

The  programs  of  the  several  Na- 
tional Associations  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  their  specific 
application  to  the  work  of  the  respec- 
tive sections,  and  the  general  Feder- 
ation programs  will  be  participated 
in  by  men  of  national  and  interna- 
tional repute  as  educators  and  lead- 
ers of  commercial  industries.  There 
will  not  be  a  dull  moment  during  the 
four  days  of  the  Convention  and  en- 
tertainment is  being  provided  for 
visiting  members  after  hours,  and 
for  those  not  interested  in  our  pro- 
grams, excursions  to  the  big  stores, 
art  institute,  stock  yards  and  other 
points  of  interests  are  being  ar- 
ranged. 

Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing all  former  co-workers  and  ex- 
tending a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
every  one  engaged  in  commercial 
teaching,  I  am 

Yours  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

J.  F.  Fish,  President,  Chicago. 


Goldey  College,  Wilmington.  Del.,  is  to  have 
a  new  home  in  the  form  of  a  fine  new  building 
to  be  designed  especially  for  its  work. 

The  school  opened  its  doors  in  1886  to  five 
students,  in  one  room  in  the  Wilmington  Insti- 
tute Free  Library  Building,  where  it  now  occu- 
pies all  available  space  on  three  floors,  and  en- 
rolls annually  upwards  of  850  students. 

Messrs.  Douglas.  Fuller  and  Phillips  are  in- 
fusing new  life  into  the  work,  and  with  the  new 
equipment  still  larger  numbers  will  be  cared  for. 
It  is  in  the  front  ranks  in  penmanship  work  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  W.  B.  Mahaffey.  Since 
September  first  we  have  received  one  hundred 


The  biggest  event  of  the  year  for  shorthand 
Teachers  and  Schoolmen  generally— those  of  us 
who  are  in  business  for  the  livelihood  it  affords, 
and  not  merely  from  force  of  habit— will  be 
staged  in  Chicago  at  the  SHERMAN  HOTEL 
duringthe  week  beginning  Dec.  27.  when  the 
National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting. 

The  President  and  Executive  Committee  are 
on  the  trail  of  Ideas— Important  Ideas.  Great 
and  important  ideas  are  rare,  while  fanciful 
notions  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes  they  are 
intermixed. 

We  want  your  opinions,  and  notions,  and 
thoughts,  and  ideas,  and  counsel,  and  every 
good  word  that  you  can  bring.  A  personal 
touch  with  the  Association  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers will  give  you  an  insight  into  business  con- 
ditions that  will  enliven  your  work  for  some 
time  to  come. 

So  come  aloDg  to  the  meeting— bring  your 
problems  with  you,  but  leave  your  troubles  at 
home.  We  need  your  enthusiasm.  If  you 
haven't  any,  you  should  come  and  embibe. 
Enthusiasm  is  a  contagious  commodity,  and  is 
wonderfully  effective  in  a  business  organiza- 
tion. Without  enthusiasm,  life  sobers  down  to 
a  dull  ecru.  Running  a  business  without  the 
urge  of  enthusiasm  is  like  groping  around  in 
the  dark.  Without  enthusiasm  for  your  Profes- 
sion and  its  best  interests,  you  cannot  obtain 
the  good  things  which  should  be  yours,  neither 
will  you  make  much  money. 

You  stay  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Why  not  give  your  business  a  rest,  also  your 
friends  and  family  ? 

The  stirring  shorthand  questions  of  the  day 
are  being  prepared  for  discussion.  A  complete 
program  will  be  published  next  month.  These 
notices  should  move  you  to  action.  If  you  are 
not  thoroughly  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Teachers'  Association  and 
what  it  is  accomplishing,  then  a  line  from  you 
will  bring  fuller  particulars  and  a  stronger  ap- 
peal. Business  fertility  is  the  business  of  the 
Association. 

If  you   have  not  enrolled  with   us  this  year— 

'  get  busy.    And   by  all  means  start  to  corrall  a 

little  money  for  a  trip  to  Chicago,  December  27. 

E.  E.  Magoon, 
President  National  Shorthand  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Typewriting. 

At  the  International  Typewriting  Contest 
held  at  the  Annual  Business  Show,  New  York 
City,  October  25,  1915,  Miss  Hortense  S. 
Stollnitz,  a  student  in  the  Bay  Ridge  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  broke  all  previous  rec- 
ords in  the  Novice  Class  by  sixteen  words  per 
minute,  making  a  record  of  114  words  per  min- 
ute net.  for  fifteen  minutes  writing  from  copy. 
The  second  on  the  list,  Mr.  William  D  Miller, 
made  a  record  of  108  words  per  minute  net,  and 
the  third,  Mr.  Oeorge  Zeihl  made  a  record  of 
107  words  per  minute  net.  All  three  of  these 
writers  learned  touch  ty pewriti  ng  from  Charles 
E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing" published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2 
West  45th  Street,  New  York.  As  such  records 
for  one-year  students  were  never  dreamed  ofa 
few  years  ago,  the  results  are  a  noteworthy  tri- 
umph for  the  Balanced  Hand  Method  of  Touch 
Typewriting. 


An  announcement  of  the  Winter  Term  of 
Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in- 
dicates that  that  institution  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition.  Mr.  E.  E.  Strawn  is  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce.  A  large  photograph 
shows  a  very  large  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance. The  men  at  the  head  of  this  institu- 
tion are  to  be  congratulated  on  what  they  are 
accomplishing. 
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The  New  Jersey  Meeting. 

Plainfield,  N.  J..  Nov.  1,  1915. 
The  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  C). 
Gentlemen: 

The  New  Jersey  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  held  an  organization  meeting  in 
Newark,  October  23.  This  meeting  was  attend- 
ed by  about  eighty  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
commercial  teachers  in  the  state.  The  program 
(a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed)  was  especially 
strong,  presenting  the  view  points  of  the  school 
superintendent,  the  high  school  principal,  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  University 
School  of  Commerce,  the  private  school  and 
the  employer. 

The  papers  were  of  especial  merit,  and  set 
forth  certain  definite  problems,  for  Uncommer- 
cial teachers  of  the  state  to  work  out.  After 
the  regular  program  had  been  rendered,  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 

Pres.,  Mr.  D.  A.  McMillan,  Central  High 
Newark. 

V.  Pres.,  Mr.  E.  E.Strobeck,  Dickenson  High. 
Jersey  City. 

Sec.  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  High  School,  Plain- 
field. 

Treas.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sheperd,  High  School,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  committee. 

Mr.  E.J.  Goddard,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Cora  Jaggard.  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Cummins,  Dover. 

Yours  very  truly, 
J.  C.  Evans, 
program  morning. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  A.  B.  Corson, 
First  Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Response,  A.  B.  Meredith,  Asst.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Relation  of  Secondary  Schools  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  Teaching  of  Commercial  Sub- 
jects, John  K.  Wildman,  M.  C.  S  .  Director 
Accounting  Department,  New  York  University. 

Training  of  Commercial  Teachers  for  Public 
School,  J.  E.  Gill,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


PROGRAM   AFTERNOON. 

Obstacles  Met  in  the  Advancement  of  Com- 
mercial Education,  P.iH.  Smith,  Principal 
High  School,  BayortBe,  N.  J. 

Things  Most  Essential  in  Commercial  Train- 
ing From  an  Employer's  Standpoint,  Willard 
I.  Hamilton,  Secretary  Prudential  Ins.  Co,, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Statement    of    the    Ownership,    Man- 
agement, Circulation,  etc., 

of  The  Business  Educator,  pu  bl  ished 
monthly  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912. 


Name  of 
Editor,  C.  P.  Zaner, 
Managing  Editor, 

C.  P.  Zaner 
Business  Managers, 

Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Publishers,  Zaner  & 

Bloser. 


Post-office  address 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.  W.  Bloser. 
(Signature  of  editor,  publisher,  business   mgr. 

or  owner.) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd 
day  of  October,  1915. 

John  K.  Kennedy. 
(Notary  Public,  in  and  for  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio.) 


Mr.  J.  E.  Huchingson,  the  popular  supervisor 
of  writing  of  the  Denver  schools  was  recently 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Colorado  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  We  congratulate  all  parties 
concerned.  Hutchingson  is  a  hustler  in  more 
things  than  writing. 

Mr.  H.C.  Leftingwell,  Supervisor  of  writing, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  is  arousing  interest  in  writing 
and  reports  substantial  progress  in  arm  move- 
ment in  all  grades. 

The  ten  best  papers  of  each  grade  were  col- 
lected and  passed  on  to  the  other  buildings, 
thus  allowing  pupils  and  teachers  to  compare 
results. 


F.  W.  Martin,  the  Engrosser,  of  Boston,  and 
all  round  good  booster,  writes  that  the  Rotar- 
iansofthat  city  were  to  have  an  exhibition  by 
its  members  costing  about  $10,000.00. 

The  Rotary  Clubs  are  t  omposed  of  representa- 
tives of  business  concerns,  no  two  of  the  same 
line.  The  members  co-operate  in  patronage 
and  promoting  each  other's  business. 

He  says  many  commercial  school  men  are 
joining  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  organiza 
tion  with  its  branches  throughout  the  country 
is  promising.    Look  into  it  in  your  own  town. 

Miss  Ada  Wilde,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
elected  to  assist  in  the  Crook  County  High 
School,  Prineville,  Oregon.  Miss  Wilde  will 
have  charge  of  the  shorthand  department. 

Mr.  Oscar  B.  Thayer  has  resigned  his  position 
as  teacher  of  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Ac- 
counting in  the  Whitewater  State  Normal 
School  to  become  Chief  Accountant  for  the 
City  of  Duluth  at  a  salary  of  $2,400.  The  va- 
cancy has  been  filled  by  the  selection  of  T.  T. 
Goff,  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  Mr.  Goff  has  taught 
Commercial  Arithmetic  in  the  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  that  institution.  He  is  also  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  This  is  the  sec- 
one  graduate  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College 
to  enter  the  faculty  at  Whitewater,  Mr.  Carl  T. 
Wise,  being  a  graduate  of  that  school,  and  also 
of  the  State  Normal  at  Macomb,  Illinois. 


FOR 

SALE 

PROGRESSIVE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.    Central. 
Texas  town    Population  over  17,000.  Live 
community.  No  competition.  150  students 
annually.  Low  expenses.  Personal  reasons 
forselling.    Inventory  $600.    Price  $800. 
Good  reputation. 

Address  B 

.  c. 

care 

BUSINESS 

EDUCATOR,    Columbus.  O. 
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Business  Writing, 

Ornamental  Penmanship, 

Rapid  Roundhand, 

are  all  executed  with   wonderful   skill   and 
success  in 

THE  MADARASZ  BOOK 

Thanksgiving  is  near  and  Christmas 
is  coming  very  soon  after.  Shop 
early  and  rejoice  and  spend  your 
spare  hours  reveling  in  the  grace  and 
mastery  shown  in  every  line  of 

THE  MADARASZ  BOOK 

Prices:     Cloth,  $2.00;    Half  Morocco, 
$3.00;   Full  Morocco,  $5.00,  Mem- 
orial, deluxe  Edition. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER,  PUBLISHERS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


LET  us  work  your  ideas,  or  originate 
new  ones  for  you,  in  the  way  of  script 
for  advertising.  If  you  have  some 
special  combination  for  your  signature  or 
an  idea  for  a  letter  head,  we  can  prepare 
them  in  a  skillful,  satisfactory  manner  for 
engraving.  We  can  probably  offer  you  some 
valuable  suggestions  or  create  something 
new  and  unique  for  you.  We  have  long 
made  a  business  of  this  kind  of  work  and 
can  please  you  in  quality  and  price.  Give 
us  your  ideas  or  let  us  know  what  you  want, 
and  we  shall  submit  sketches  with  prices. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

SCRIPT  SPECIALISTS. 
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John  Faithful  says, 

speaking  to  young  people  about  being 
willing  to  stick  to  one  place  until  they 
have  "made  good." 

"You  know  stones  always  roll  down- 
ward unless  a  lot  of  perspiration  and  en- 
ergy are  expended  in  directing  them  up- 
ward. I  have  known  a  few  persons  who 
got  started  rolling  and  did  not  stop  until 
they  got  pretty  well  down  the  hill.  We 
sometimes  find  that  we  had  a  better  per- 
spective before  we  rolled." 

The  sensible,  practical  advice  contained 
in 

LETTERS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER 

is  a  source  of  help  and  inspiration  to  stu- 
dents and  young  business  men  and  women 
wherever  read. 

Why  not  present  a  copy  to  every  grad- 
uate of  your  school  this  year?  We  will 
quote  you  a  special  rate.  The  book  is  also 
adapted  to  class  use.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
it.    Sample  copy,  thirty  cents. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


Look  beneath  the  surface; 
let  not  the  several  qualities 
of  a  thing  escape  thee. 

— Marcus  A  urelius. 

Many  persons  judge  a  system  of  short- 
hand on  the  most  superficial  consideration. 
It  looks  simple;  or  it  seems  to  be  easy  to 
learn;  or  it  is  apparently  very  brief.  And 
so  it  is  chosen. 

The  wise  ones  look  to  all  the  qualities 
of  the  thing.  It  may  be  simple  yet  ineffi- 
cient;  it  may  be  easy  to  learn  yet  difficult  in 
practise;  it  may  be  brief  but  illegible. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

has  been  on  trial  for  sixty  years  and  has 
borne  all  tests.  It  is  brief,  legible,  efficient; 
and  it  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  is  possible 
consistently  with  these  essentia!  qualities. 


Publish!  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


M.   SCOUGALEJS 

Challenge  Shorthand 

The  Phonographic  Magazine,  June,  1915,  tries  pain- 
fully to  defend  Pitmanic  four-way  wriiing  against 
shorthand  less  jagged  and,  begging  the  question, 
shifts  to  an  argument  on  behalf  of  finger  movement 
against  arm  movement,  and  says: 

"With  ringer  movement  the  case  is  wholly  different  ;  fjr 
with  the  hand  properly  pivoted,  as  described  above,  it  becomes 
not  only  possible,  but  perfectly  convenient  and  easy,  to  employ 
strokes  not  merely  of  the  right  slant,  but  also  of  the  left." 

To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,  the  above  quoted 
mush  is  here  copied  in  four-way  longhand,  followed 
by  a  few  outlines  of  Challenge  Shorthand,  the  three- 
way  system,  compared  with  four  -  way  Pitmanic 
outlines. 

If  advertising  space  could  be  had  for  two  bits  an 
acre,  a  ranch  full  of  argument  could  neither  add  to 
nor  detract  from  this  conclusive  showing  that  Chal- 
lenge Shorthand  is  the  best. 

There  is  no  law  against  using  finger  movement 
in  writing  Challenge  Shorthand,  and  no  injunction 
is  contemplated. 

Challenge  Shorthand  is  70  to  75  per  cent.  Pitmanic, 
and  where  it  is  not  it  is  better. 


I 


CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND  MANUAL, 

A  Complete  Text  Book,  $1.00. 

M.  SCOUGALE, 

WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS. 
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Los  Angeles  Adopts 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

On  August  16,  1915,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, endorsed  by  the  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Schools, 
unanimously  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  unanimous  and  official  approval  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  Los  Angeles  was 
hased  on  the  following  facts: 

Classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand  were  conducted  for  one  year  prior  to  adoption  in 
direct  and  daily  competition  with  long  organized  classes  of  geometric  shorthand. 
The  Gregg  classes  were  uniformly  successful. 

A  committee  of  nine  teachers  having  had  experience  in  teaching  all  three  systems 
under  consideration  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  to  pass  upon  the  selection 
of  a  shorthand  system  best  adapted  for  the  highest  cultural  and  utilitarian  work. 
The   committee    reported: 


"It    has    been    our 
Wagner,    Gregg    and 
results,  have  secured 
pupils  with    Gregg   Sir 
of   a    Pitmanic   system    fc 
shorthand    extremely   dim 

"Basing  our  decision  < 
teaching  the  Wagner,  Pi 
mends  the  Gregg  system 


nanimous    experience    in    teaching    the    three    systems — 

itman — that    we    have    had    greater    success    in    obtaining 

lem   in  a   shorter  time  and   from   a   larger   percentage  of 

thand  than  with   Pitman.     We  believe  that  the  adoption 

for   the   schools   would    make   the   successful    teaching  of 

ult  to  pupils  of  intermediate  school  age." 

l   our  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  our   experience  in 

man   and   Gregg,   your   committee  unanimously   recom- 

.f  shorthand." 


Los  Angeles  Teaches 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  adoption  of  a  system,  however,  may  be  one  thing  and  the  teaching  of  it  quite 
another.  Los  Angeles  has  adopted  and  teaches  Gregg  Shorthand.  Since  October  1st 
we  have  received  reports  stating  that  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  introduced  into  and 
is  being  taught  exclusively  to  beginners  in  all  of  the  nine  intermediate  high  schools, 
and  in  all  but  one  of  the  seven  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles. 

652  Schools  Since  Jan.  First 

Reports  to  November  first  show  that  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  introduced  into 
and  is  being  taught  in  652  schools  since  January  first,  last.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  introductions  of  the  system  in  any  one  year  in  its  history.  It  shows  clearly  and 
convincingly  the  constantly  gathering  momentum  of  the  idea  that  a  modern  system 
of  shorthand   is  essential  to  meet  present-day  demands  and  that  that  system  is  dregg. 

Send  for  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Los  Angeles  Superintendent's 
T rat  her   (Committee — free. 


The  Gregg 

New  York 


Publishing  Company 

Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Balanced  Hand  Typists  Win 
Three  World's  Championships 

At  the  World's  Championship  Typewriting  Contests  held  in  Sixty-Ninth  Regi- 
ment Armory,  New  York  City,  October  25,  1915,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  won 
the  World's  Professional  Typewriting  Championship,  writing  at  the  rate  of  136 
net  words  a  minute  for  one  hour.  Miss  Owen  broke  the  former  World's  Record 
by  seven  net  words  a  minute. 

What  Miss  Owen  says  of  "A  Practical  Course  ": 

"  Touch  typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from 
the  outside  keyi  toward  the  center.  It  is  the  natural  method  of  learning  the 
keyboard,  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate,  I  recommend  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith's  'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting'  as  the  best  type- 
writing text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  become  rapid,  accurate  touch  typists." 

--Margaret  B.  Owen. 

The  World's  Novice  Championship  was  won  by  Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz, 
who  succeeded  in  writing  114  net  words  a  minute  for  fifteen  minutes.  Miss 
Stollnitz  broke  the  former  World's  Novice  Record  by  sixteen  net  words  a  minute. 


Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  won  the  One  Minute  Championship,  writing  151  net  words 
for  the  minute  and  breaking  the  former  World's  One  Minute  Record  by  11  words. 

The  following  Balanced  Hand  Typists  wrote  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  NET 
WORDS  A  MINUTE  in  their  respective  classes  : 


Professional  Class 

Margaret  B.  Owen 136 

Rose  L.  Fritz 129 

Bessie  Friedman 129 

Thos.  .1.  Enrich 124 


Amateur  Class 

Rose  Bloom 128 

Martha  Dunn  126 

Bessie  I.insitz 126 

G.  h.  Hossfeld 116 

D.  E  Stubing 103 

H   G.  Pfrommer 101 


Novice  Class 

Hortense  S.  Stollnitz - 114 

William  D.  Miller         108 

George  Zeihl 107 


Among  those  who  learned  tyewriting  from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting"  are:  Miss  Rose  L  Fritz,  Miss  Bessie  Friedman,  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Ehrich,  Miss 
Martha  Dunn,  Mr.  George  L.  Hossfeld,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Stubing,  Mr.  Howard  G.  Pfrommer, 
Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz,  Mr.  William  D.  Miller   Mr.  George  Zeihl. 


The  reason  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  "A  Practical  Course  "  rests  mainly  in  the  scientific  and  pedagogical 
way  in  which  the  student  advances  while  mastering  the  keyboard  .  The  strong  fingers  are  not  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  the  weak  fingers;  neither  are  the  weak  fingers  wearied  with  drills  in  advance  of  their  more 
nimble  brothers.  All  the  fingers  are  trained  all  the  time,  with  due  consideration  for  the  strength  and  sup- 
pleness of  each.  The  student  goes  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  line  of  least  resistance  being  followed 
throughout,  so  that  he  acquires  the  ability  to  write  by  touch  almost  before  he  knows  it.  This  method  has 
been  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  producing  the  majority  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  accurate  typists 
of  the  day 


A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 


By  CHARLFS  E.  SMITH 


ELEVENTH  EDITION 


Stiff  paper  covers.  50c:  Cloth,  75c. 
Mention  School. 


Teacher's  Examination  Copy,  postpaid.  34c  and  50c.  respectively. 
Adopted  by  the  New   York.  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  andread 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

-  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


BUDGET  NUMBER  TEN 

Thoughtless,  unnecessary  defac- 
ing of  walls,  damage  of  furniture  and 
fixtures  or  posted  signs  and  notices, 
and  the  reckless  use  of  supplies,  cre- 
ate waste  in  serious  amount,  and 
stray  pretty  close  to  that  disregard 
of  the  other  man's  property-rights 
which  the  world  reckons  as  dishon- 
est. 

Conversation  about  things  not  con- 
nected with  the  business  should  not 
be  indulged  in  on  "company  time." 
The  house  can  stand  it,  but  you  can't. 

The  most  precious  possession  in 
life  is  good  health.  Eat  moderately, 
breathe  deeply,  exercise  out  of  doors 
and  get  eight  hours'  sleep. 

Date  all  letters,  memoranda  and 
statistics— the  Dating  Habit  is  a 
good  one. 

Avoid  cliques,  and  do  not  gossip 
about  your  fellow  workers. 

Do  not  try  to  make  scale  money 
after  working  hours  at  the  office  by 
working  elsewhere.  It  is  better  for 
you  that  your  leisure  time  be  spent 
in  profitable  recreation.  Get  the 
fresh  air. 

Inform  your  friends  that  you  do 
not  care  to  have  them  call  on  you 
during  working  hours.  All  your 
time  belongs  to  your  employer. 
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"I  want  to  know"  la  the  Instinct  which  leads  to 
wisdom.  The  Inquiring  mind  discovers  the  need 
and  sonrce  of  trntb,  and  extracts  It  from  countless 


The  Impnlse  to  answer  questions  leads  toanalysls, 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
fits all  parties  concerned. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
BUch  questions  as  you  desire.  The  BUSINESS  EDU* 
cator  will  act  as  a  Clearing  Houbs  for  Penmanship 
Questions  and  AnBwers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  good  results.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  It  In  others  and 
brings  answers  to  our  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 

technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 

Questions  are  frequently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


Is  there  any  cure  for  the  Writer's 
Cramp-  GEO.  E.  SEIFBRT 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory information  from  special- 
ists as  to  the  exact  cause  of  penman's 
paralysis  or  writer's  cramp.  Some 
claim  it  is  more  a  matter  of  depleted 
nerves  than  muscles,  while  others 
consider  the  muscles  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Sometimes  osteopathy 
cures.  Mental  suggestion  has  been 
known  to  help.  Less  writing  aids. 
Some  cases  get  relief  by  changing 
the  method  of  holding  the  pen.  Oth- 
ers secure  relief  by  changing  from 
finger  to  arm  movement.  Gymnas- 
tics sometimes  help  greatly. 

The  cause  of  writer's  cramp  is  usu- 
ally too  much  writing,  a  poor  way 
of  doing  it,  or  depleted  vitality.  The 
cure  or  remedy  therefore  would  be 
less  writing,  a  better  or  changed 
method  of  writing,  and  improved 
health.— Editor. 

What  is  the  true  relationship  of  writ- 
ingdone  on  the  board  to  writing  done 
upon  paper?— A.  F.  I. 

Yours  is  a  good  question.  The 
same  source  of  muscular  activity  is 
employed  whether  the  arm  is  sus- 
pended at  the  board,  sliding  or  rest- 
ing on  the  desk.  A  study  of  the  mus- 
culature of  the  arm  in  book  or  in  dis- 
secting room  shows  that  the  propell- 
ing power  is  located  in  upper  arm 
and  shoulder.  The  deltoid  muscle 
on  top  of  the  shoulder  contracts  to 
suspend  the  arm  for  board  writing 
and  is  released  of  contraction  during 
the  act  of  writing  when  the  arm  rests. 
The  deltoid  muscle  alone  acts  in  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  arm. 


It  is  clear  to  see  that  the  funda- 
mental muscular  activity  is  similar 
for  the  various  transitional  stages 
from  whole  or  suspended  arm  move- 
ment at  the  board,  to  the  rest-arm  ac- 
tion on  the  desk.  This  is  true  pro- 
vided the  arm  is  used  at  the  desk  in- 
stead of  the  fingers. 

The  larger  co-ordinations  should 
be  made  before  the  smaller  or  finer 
ones,  in  the  process  of  learning  to 
write  well  as  a  habit.  Acquisition  of 
definite  habitual  motor  impulses  or 
responses  for  service  in  script  ex- 
pression and  record  is  properly  func- 
tioned by  development  from  the 
fundamental  to  the  accessory  move- 
ments. 

Blackboard  writing  is  only  a  means 
to  the  end:  combined  movement.  It 
is  the  safest  and  most  pedagogical 
place  for  the  little  folks  to  take  initial 
steps  in  learning  to  write.  Child 
limitation  and  immaturity  can  best 
be  met  at  the  blackboard,  because 
the  writing  thereon  is  larger  and 
easier,  less  exacting  in  qualitative 
effort  than  pencil  or  pen  writing. 
Knowledge  of  letter  construction, 
proportion,  etc.,  is  as  necessary  at 
the  board  as  the  desk.  Logically 
and  practically  the  blackboard, 
therefore,  becomes  the  best  means  to 
promote  and  facilitate  perception  at 
the  beginning.  As  well  does  it  actu- 
ate and  develop  facility,  confidence, 
and  power  for  permanent  automatic 
activity. 

The  board  should  be  used  freely 
for  written  expression  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  neat  systematic,  legible 
writing  exacted  of  grammar  grade 
pupils  in  connection  with  arithmetic 
and  language  work. 

At  the  board,  difficulties  in  form 
construction  and  technic  of  motion 
can  be  surmounted  with  minimum  of 
friction  in  time  and  effort. 

It  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
learner  and  as  a  ready  source  of  im- 
provement for  the  more  mature. 

Writing  must  first  take  place  men- 
tally before  manual  execution  is  pos- 
sible. Since  board  writing  is  easier 
than  pen  writing,  ability  to  think  and 
act  turns,  angles,  loops,  retraces, 
etc.,  there  with  reasonable  uniformi- 
ty of  slant,  size  and  spacing  means 
acquired  ability  and  skill  for  early 
performance  in  like  manner  upon  pa- 
per. 

Board  writing  should  be  of-  such 
size  commensurate  with  age  and 
mental  growth  as  proportionately  to 
correspond  in  quality  of  effort  to 
writing  done  upon  paper.  Two  inch- 
es for  minimum  and  four  inches  for 
capital  letters  in  the  first  grade,  to  a 
diminution  in  size  of  little  letters  to 
one-half  inch  and  to  oneinch  for  cap- 
itals in  the  eighth  grade,  is  about 
right  for  general  writing  on  the 
blackboard  by  pupils. 

During  the  formal  writing  lesson, 
the  progressive  teacher  can   in   the 


most  efficient  and  time-conserving 
manner  illustrate  form  and  demon- 
strate motion.  The  conscientious, 
thorough-going  and  mindful  teacher 
appreciates  the  reflective  power  and 
influence  of  neat,  systematic  and 
graceful  board  writing  for  reading 
purposes. 

As  soon  as  the  pedagogic  relativi- 
ty of  board  to  paper  writing  is  estab- 
lished and  all  teachers  of  writing  are 
awake  to  the  practical  possibilities 
of  the  blackboard  as  concerns  its 
schoolroom  value  and  importance, 
more  efficient  teaching  will  prevail, 
and  better  writing  than  ever  before 
will  be  the  result  in  our  public 
schools.  Tom  Sawyier. 


What  work  should  he  covered  by 
classes  in  the  6th,  7th  and  Sth  grades  in 
9 months  a  year,  with  60' minutes  per 
week  instructions?  How  much  home 
work  would  you  persuade  the  students 
to  do,  when  it  is  not  compulsory?  A.  G. 
R. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be 
covered  by  the  6th,  7ch  and  Sth 
grades  each  year  depends  upon 
many  things,  such  as  how  long  move- 
ment has  been  taught,  how  efficient- 
ly it  has  been  taught,  and  what 
method  has  been  pursued  in  parcel- 
ing out  the  work  for  each  year.  For 
instance,  the  6th  year  assignment 
should  be  made  after  considering 
what  has  been  done  the  5th  year. 
And  the  Sth  year  work  should  be  de- 
termined upon  after  considering 
what  has  been  done  the  year  previ- 
ous. Normally,  the  8th  year  should 
be  devoted  to  the  increase  of  speed, 
improvement  of  whatever  is  defective 
in  form  or  movement,  enough  sen- 
tence and  page  writing  to  make  the 
work  reflex  or  automatic,  and  the  op- 
portunity provided  for  the  individual- 
ization of  the  writing,  so  that  each 
pupil  comes  into  possession  of  the 
style  of  writing  he  can  do  best.  But 
this  program  presupposes  that  move- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  taught  the 
preceding  years,  and  when  such  is 
not  the  case,  then  emphasis  needs  to 
be  placed  upon  position,  movement 
and  form  until  mastered. 

The  amount  of  home  work  should 
depend  upon  the  students'  needs  in 
writing,  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
schools  as  to  whether  much,  little  or 
no  home  work  shall  be  done.  Much 
more  might  be  said,  but  we  conclude 
that  "enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast." 
Editor. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Westervelt,  Principal  of  the  YVest- 
ervelt  School  of  Business  and  Shorthand,  Lon- 
don. Canada,  has  charge  of  the  penmanship 
work  in  the  Normal  School  of  that  city,  and  as  a 
consequence,  recently  favored  us  with  a  list  of 
eighty-six  subscriptions,  bespeaking  unusual 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  subject  of  writ- 
ing. Mr.  Westervelt  himself  writes  well  and 
possesses  the  charm  of  interesting  others  and 
instructing  them  as  well.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Westervelt's  years  and  training  re- 
tains the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  quality  of 
skill  necessary  to  successfully  inspire  others  to 
teach  and  write  correctly. 
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1 1 


NOTICE 


Penmen  and  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

There  has  been  much  criticism  directed  at  the 
teachers  of  commercial  branches  and  more 
especially  towards  the  teachers  of  penmanship. 
Did  you  ever  ask  the  question  why  all  this  criti- 
cism about  the  teachers  who  are  helping  the 
business  men  meet  the  problems  of  the  com- 
mercial field?  You  have  heard  the  old  saying, 
"Where  there  ie  so  much  smoke  there  surely 
must  be  some  fire."  I  oppose  such  criticism 
every  time  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do 
so.  I  know  very  well  that  in  many  instances 
such  criticism  has  been  without  reason.  Public 
opinion  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  because  a 
person  happens  to  be  a  good  writer,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  any  further  ability  in  other 
subjects  of  education.  College  trained  men 
especially  have  concluded  very  readily  that 
such  was  the  case.  This  is  wrong,  and  further- 
more, it  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  penmanship 
profession.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  in  a  few 
cases  penmanship  teachers  have  had  a  very 
meager  education  as  compared  with  teachers  of 
other  branches  of  education,  and,  this  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  great  avalanche  of  criticism 
that  has  had  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pen- 
manship teacher.  Penmanship  teachers  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  methodical.  They  are  generally 
very  slow  in  the  matter  of  correspondence  but 
are  considered  beautiful  writers  by  those  who 
write  a  poor  hand.  The  poor  scribe  answers  his 
mail  as  soon  as  he  receives  it.  while  the  good 
writer  waits  until  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  take 
care  of  his  correspondence,  so  that  he  may 
please  the  reader  with  his  beautiful  penman- 
ship. 

The  demands  that  are  being  placed  upon  the 
teacher  of  penmanship  are  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  it  means  nothing  short  of  a  degree. 
To  many  this  may  seem  very  radical  and  far- 
fetched, but  the  handwriting   is  upon  the  wall. 
Now  do  not  misunderstand  me  in  regard  to  the 
degree  business.     Byway  of  a  better  explana- 
tion  I   shall    divide  penmen   into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
considered  artists  and  for  want  of  a  better  ex- 
planation,  I  shall  say  that  they  belong  to  the 
elite  or  upper  ten.     Very  few  ever  reach  this 
stage  of  artistry  and   it   is  well  that  such  is  the 
case,  for  the  Maker  never   intended    it  to  be 
otherwise.     There  will  always  be  a  great  de- 
mand for  those  who  can   execute  artistic  pen- 
manship, and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them 
to  know  anything  else  or  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing well,  just  so  they  can  execute  beautiful 
writing;  for  instead  of  starving  they  will  com- 
mand a  good  salary.    The  second  class  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  never  reach  this  high  degree 
of  proficiency,  but  are  writers  and  teachers  of 
plain  business  writing  who  must  give    to  the 
youth  a  style  of  writing  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  business  world.     To  this  class  belongs 
the  great  teachers  of  penmanship    who    have 
been  classed  with  the  bookkeepers  andsien- 
ographers.      However,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
change,  for  school   men  are  now    demanding 
more  of  the  teachers  of  commercial  branches 
and  penmanship,  than  of  the  academic  teachers 
They  want  the    Commercial    teacher   to    be 
equipped  with  penmanship,  his  general  com- 
mercial education  and   in  addition  to  this   he 
must  po^ess  a  degree  to  vouch  for  his  collegi- 
ate training;  or  else  they  cannot  tell  when  he  is 
capable  of  delivering  the  goods,    and  they    in- 
sist upon  the  degree  to  serve  as  an   indemnity 
or  rather  as  an    assurance    that    he    will    make 
good.    Since  they  are  in  the  majority  they  usu- 
ally get  that  which  they  demand.      However,  I 
think  that  this  system   of  measuring    ability    is 
partial,  because  it  places  a  premium   upon  the 
sheepskin,   just   the    same     as  a    union   places 
a     premium     upon     unskilled     labor.       It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  academic  teacher  have 
any  special  ability  in  any  subject  that  he  is  to 
teach,  so  long  as  he  has  a  degree.    They  are  in- 
sisting that  the  penmanship  teacher  have  a  col- 
legiate training  and  then  in  addition  to  this  be 
a  thorough  commercial  man  who  could  step  into 
the  business  world  and  handle  any  highly  spe 
cialized  business      The  penmanship  teachers 
argne  that  to  hang  a  degree  on  a  donkey's  neck 


will  in  no  way  change  the  tone  of  the  music 
produced  by  his  vocal  chorda.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  degree  does  not  make  the  teach- 
er. I  know  of  a  position  that  has  been  vacant 
for  several  years  because  they  are  searching  for 
a  teacher  who  has  a  degree.  In  another  institu- 
tion of  learning  they  are  looking  for  a  teacher 
of  penmanship  who  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
degree,  and  I  am  informed  by  very  good  au- 
thority that  they  have  had  a  man  who  had  such 
qualification,  but  he  was  a  complete  failure. 

I  know  many  thoughts  have  flashed  across 
your  mental  brow  while  you  were  reading  this. 
Perhaps  you  could  preach  a  sermon,  but  let  me 
advise  you  to  delay  it  until  December  27,  1915, 
for  the  National  Penmanship  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  and  we  want 
you  to  tell  us  how  some  of  these  criticisms  may 
be  overcome,  as  well  as  how  the  teacher  of  pen- 
manship may  improve  his  education  so  as  to 
receive  credit  for  the  work  that  he  may  do. 
There  are  many  other  good  things  you  can 
give  and  we  want  you  to  contribute  them  to  the 
Association.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  pro- 
gram in  full  but  a  good  one  is  assured  and  we 
want  everyone  interested  in  the  cause  of  good 
writing,  better  methods  of  teaching  penman- 
ship and  etc.,  to  be  present.  Of  course  you,  dear 
reader,  are  going  to  attend  so  send  in  your  dues 
now  for  we  want  to  be  sure  that  our  member- 
ship measures  up  to  the  usual  high  water  mark. 
Now  do  not  forget  to  be  on  deck  December 
27-30,  at  Federation  Headquarters,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  that 
will  be  discussed:  "Correllation  and  Concen. 
tration  in  Writing''  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 

"How  I  Conduct  a  Drill  Class  in  Writing"  by 
W.  C.  Brownfield. 

"Efficiency  in  the  Writing  Class"  by  V.  M. 
Kubert. 

"Time  Saving  Helps  in  Teaching  Penman- 
ship" by  Chas.  A.  Faust. 

Fraternally  and  cordially  yours, 
V.  E.  Madray. 

President,  N.  P.  T.  A. 


Suggestion  for  the  Correlation  and 
Grading  of  Writing 

By  H.  A.  Roush,  Supr.  of   Writing,   Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa. 

Thetest  of  the  writing  period  is  the  way  pu- 
pils write  outside  of  this  period. 

The  writing  period  is  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  all  written  work. 

No  teacher  has  really  taught  arm  movement 
whose  pupils  do  not  sit  healthfully,  use  this 
movement. and  write  well  during  all  the  written 
periods  of  the  day. 

When  writing  spelling,  compositions,  exam- 
inations, etc..  the  pupils  should  take  a  correct 
writing  position,  hold  pen  as  instructed  for 
writing,  turn  book  or  paper  properly  and  use 
arm  movement. 

The  grade  in  writing  for  the  monthly  report 
card  should  be  based  as  much  ontheappear- 
~ce  of  all  written  work  as  on  the  writing  done, 
during  the  writing  period. 

The  following  are  essentials  of  a  good  hand- 
writing to  be  considered  in  rating  writing : 

a.  It  must  be  neat. 

b.  It  should  be  carefully  arranged.  Margins 
should  be  even  and  straight.  Spacing  in  letters 
between  letters  in  a  word,  between  words  in  a 
sentence,  and  between  sentences  should  be 
uniform.  Paragraphs  should  be  properly  in- 
dented. (Spacing  between  letters  should  be 
wider  than  in  letters,  and  between  words  wider 
than  between  letters.) 

c.  Letter  forms  should  be  good.  They  may 
vary  all  the  way  from  illegibility  or  mere  read- 
ability to  a  good  or  almost  perfect  letter. 

d.  Lines  should  be  light  and  smooth,  and 
free  from  shade.  This  is  th=  result  of  a  light 
touch. 

e.  The  movement  should  be  good.  Arm 
movement  will  produce  strong,  smooth,  firm 
lines,  executed  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  of  speed, 
while  finger  movement  will  result  in  ragged, 
heavy  slowly  drawn,  nervous  or  shaky  lines. 
and  can  be  easily  detected  from  the  appearance 
of  the  writing. 


HANDWRITING  EXTREMES 

To  teach  the  child  to  draw  script 
forms  in  order  that  he  may  use  them 
in  the  service  of  written  expression 
and  record,  irrespective  of  the  effect 
upon  eye,  nerve,  and  muscle  strain, 
as  well  as  upon  reduced  breathing 
and  repressed  physical  activity,  and 
also  in  disregard  of  future  manual 
habits  and  efficiency,  represents  the 
conservative  extreme  in  method  and 
practice  in  teaching  children  to 
write. 

To  drill  the  child  upon  movement 
exercises,  letter  forms,  and  words 
two  and  three  years  before  using 
writing  as  a  vehicle  of  expression, 
with  the  thought  centered  upon  meth- 
od, position,  and  movement  or  man- 
ner of  writing,  disregarding  alike 
child  nature  and  educational  needs, 
represents  the  radical  extreme  in 
teaching  writing  to  children. 

The  conservative  considers  only 
the  immediate  present  and  pressing 
need,  oblivious  or  indifferent  to  the 
future,  depending  upon  reform  to 
correct  the  beginning. 

The  radical  considers  only  the  re- 
mote future,  disregards  the  imma- 
turity and  needs  of  the  child,  and 
considers  the  art  only  in  its  relation 
to  specialized  or  vocational  adult  ser- 
vice. 

To  safeguard  perception  is  no  more 
important  than  to  condition  perform- 
ance. 

To  train  in  manual  efficiency  is  no 
more  important  than  to  stimulate  in- 
telligence, even  in  things  manuel, 
such  as  in  the  writing  act. 

The  formalists  overestimate  the 
mental  value  of  writing  and  under- 
value the  manual  efficiency  of  it. 
The  mannerists  overvalue  the  physi- 
cal importance  of  penmanship  and 
underestimate  its  mental  value. 

The  plan  of  letting  children  alone 
to  their  own  immediate  emergency 
devices  is  shortsighted  policy,  and  to 
hedge  them  at  every  turn  by  adult 
restrictions  is  the  other  one-sided, 
one-idea  policy. 

The  true  way  recognizes  both  child 
limitation  and  adult  capacity,  and 
adapts  the  training  so  as  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  child  and  to  develop  by 
degrees  the  tool  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  adult. 

Arm  movement  writing,  which 
means  form  with  freedom,  as  taught 
by  thousands,  is  the  pedagogy  and 
practice  most  in  favor  and  most  sure- 
ly to  survive  either  of  the  extremes. 
Enlarged  activity  for  children  and 
restricted  co-ordination  for  adults  is 
the  secret  of  success  in  writing  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the   high  school. 
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EXERCISE   32 

The9e  figures  should  be  made  rapidly.    A  speed  of  100  per  minute  is  about  right.     The  importance  of  legible  figures  cannot  be  overestimated 
so  be  sure  that  every  figure  is  perfectly  legible. 
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EXERCISE  31 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  copies  in  the  entire  course.  Certain  large  business  firms  who  employ  many  clerks  lose  thousands  of  dollars  be- 
cause of  illegible  or  careless  figure  writing.  The  styles  of  figures  given  here  are  standard.  The  2  may  be  new  to  you,  but  it  is  generally  used  in 
rapid  writing  and  is  a  good  form.  In  practicing  figures  make  two  rows  between  two  blue  lines  on  your  paper.  Study  the  large  figures  and  try  to 
form  correct  mental  pictures  of  each  one.  This  will  aid  the  hand  greatly  in  making  them  as  they  should  be.  The  7  and  9  drop  below  the  base  line  a 
little.    The  6  and  8  are  sometimes  made  a  little  higher  than  the  other  figures. 
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EXERCISE  33 

Review  the  large  and  small  oval  drills  for  ten  minutes  before  beginning  practice  on  the  capital  stem  exercise  in    Line  1.    Study  the  large  form  o' 
apital  stem.    This  stroke  is  used  in  many  capitals  and  is  very  important.    The  loop  at  top  is  made  small.    Count  1,  2,  in  making  the  stem  in  Line  3. 


EXERCISE  34 

Compare  the  capital  and  small  m.      In  both  letters  note  the  three  round  turns  at  top  and  the  three  down  strokes.     Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  for  Line  1.     You 
have  a  most  valuable  movement  exercise.    Compare  the  finishing  stroke  of  M  with  that  of  A. 
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EXERCISE  35 

Hereafter  with   each  capital,  will  be  given  word  and  sentence  copies.     No  letter  will  be  introduced  in  these  reviews  that  has  not  had  previous 

""inthe  words.  Moon  and  Mine,  note  the  easy  reaches  from  one  letter  to  another.     Spacing,  slant  and  form,  from  now  on,  should  be  given  a  little 
more  attention.    It  is  presumed  that  you  have  developed  easy  movement  and  can  apply  it  creditably  by  this  time. 

EXERCISE  36 

The  instructions  given  for  the  M  will  apply  for  the  N.    There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  letter  too  wide  which  you  should  guard  against. 
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EXERCISE  37 

D  >  not  neglect  these  reviews  of  capitals  and  small  letters.     Let  the  hand  glide  along  easily.     Remember  that  continuity  and  regularity  of  move- 
mint  is  very  important.    Fifteen  or  twenty  words  per  minute  should  be  written. 

EXERCISE  38 
The  capital  Q  is  shaped  like  a  large  figure  2.    The  movement  drill  in  Line  1  will  be  foun.l  valuable  for  getting  the  correct  action  for  the  small 
loop  on  the  base  line.    This  loop  lies  flat  on  the  base  line. 
Note  the  double  curve  in  the  finishing  stroke. 
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EXERCISE  39 

Join  Q  to  small  letters  without  lifting.    Make  light  lines. 

EXERCISE  40 

The  U  begins  like  the  Q,  but  the  turn  at  base  line  is  made  to  the  right.    The  last  part  of  the  letter  is  made  like  the  last  part  of  A.     Compare  the 
two  letters.    Count  1,  2,  3,  in  making  U. 
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EXERCISES  41    AND  42 
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EXERCISES  43  AND  44 
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EXERCISES  4f)   AND  4C 


Business  capitals  by  D.  B.  Jones,   Florence  Station,  Ky. 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By  I.  Z.  HACKMAN, 

Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Send  specimens  to  Mr.  Hack- 
man  with  return  postage  for 
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Plate  50.  Practice  the  ova]  exercises  before  you  start  on  these  copies.  Practice  each  word  until  you  can  dash  them  off  as  freely 
as  the  copy.  Purpose  to  keep  one  letter  exactly  below  the  one  above.  Keep  on  this  work,  until  you  can  write  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
words  a  minute  legibly. 
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By  A.  P.  Meub,  penman,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  High  School. 
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By  E.  K.  Hippensteel,  Scranton-Lackawanna  Business  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 


By  Kred  Berkman,  Ralston  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CONDITIONING  THINGS  FOR 
WRITING 

The  successful  teaching  of  writing 
is  but  conditioning  things  favorable 
to  good  writing.  Ordinarily,  mat- 
ters are  not  arranged  advantageous- 
ly for  writing,  and  therefore  teach- 
ing has  to  do  with  ordering  circum- 
stances so  that  good  writing  will  be- 
come the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion." 

In  the  first  place,  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  teacher  needs  to  be  op- 
tomistic,  enthusiastic  and  confident. 

In  the  second  place,  physical  con- 
ditions, such  as  position,  light,  ma- 
terials, and  clothing  need  to  be  suit- 
able in  kind  and  quality. 

In  the  third  place,  the  lesson  and 
practice  in  writing  need  to  be  planned 
as  carefully  and  skillfully  as  in  any 
other  subject. 

In  the  fourth  place,  skill  is  more 
important  than  wisdom  in  interest- 
ing children,  and  more  inspiring  as 
well.  Therefore  the  need  of  showing 
and  not  merely  telling. 

The  wrong  adjustment  of  the  arms; 
the  wrong  angle  of  the  paper;  the 
thumb  ahead  of  the  first  finger;  the 
hand  resting  on  the  side;  a  poor  pen; 
a  slippery  holder;  desk  too  low,  high 
or  narrow;  pad  too  big  for  desk;  any 
one  of  these  will  hinder  and  may  de- 
feat. The  successful  teacher  notices 
and  improves  details. 

Conditions  obtaining  in  other 
written  work  are  vital  to  good  writ- 
ing. What  is  taught  in  the  writing 
lesson  must  be  practiced  in  all  writ- 
ten work  or  emphasized  until  it  is, 
else  partial  success  is  sure  to  follow. 

How  the  teacher  sits,  holds  her 
pen,  and  moves  when  writing  not 
during  the  writing  period,  is  either  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
what  she  teaches  or  a  discouraging 
confirmation  that  what  she  teaches  is 
not  worth  bothering  about.  Pupils 
are  either  unconsciously  inspired  or 
discouraged  by  the  practice  of  the 
teacher.  If  you  would  inspire  good 
writing,  practice  and  not  merely 
teach. 

Rough  desks  and  hard  pencils  are 
two  enemies  of  good  penmanship. 
Scrape  the  desk  or  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  and  use  soft 
pencils  or,  better  still,  a  pen  of  de- 
cent quality  and  style.  Free  flowing 
ink,  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and 
a  good  feeling  holder  all  encourage 
care  and  excellence. 


Therefore  look  to  the  material,  the 
physical,  and  the  mechanical  if  you 
would  possess  and  produce  good 
hand-writing. 

A  compliment  stimulates  more  than 
criticism  because  it  pleases  rather 
than  hurts;  therefore  see  good  as 
well  as  poor  in  pupils'  efforts. 

It  is  better  to  expect  than  exact. 
The  one  means  confidence  in  your- 
self and  fellows;  the  other  means 
power  to  demand  that  which  com- 
mand should  have  inspired. 

Look  to  the  means,  tools  or  condi- 
tions and  the  results  will  justify  the 
wisdom  and  importance  of  little  es- 
sentials. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 

Many  persons  are  not  aware  of  The 
Business  Educator  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium  or  they  would  make  a 
more  liberal  use  of  our  columns. 
Frequently  some  one  gives  our  col- 
umns a  trial  and  is  surprised  at  the 
results.  We  don't  advise  anyone  to 
advertise  unless  he  has  something  of 
value;  something  that  will  not  disap- 
point purchasers.  However,  when 
one  has  something  of  value,  he  is 
making  a  great  mistake  if  he  does 
not  let  the  public  know  of  its  merits 
through  advertising.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hal- 
sey,  Chicago,  111.,  occupied  but  an 
inch  of  space  in  our  September  num- 
ber and  under  date  of  October  25th, 
after  receiving  an  order  from  Eng- 
land, wrote  us  as  follows  : 

"This  order  from  England  very 
plainly  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
your  journal  has  a  wide  circulation 
and  is  not  only  a  Business  Educator 
but  also  a  Business  Puller  of  Orders 
for  those  who  advertise  in  its  col- 
umns." 

First  make  sure  that  you  have 
something  of  value  and  then  win  suc- 
cess by  advertising.  This  means 
that  one  must  be  persistent  in  adver- 
tising for,  as  a  rule,  a  little  advertis- 
ing accomplishes  little.  Continual 
advertising  is  what  secures  the  de- 
sired results. 


MR.  BROWN 

Again  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  combined  practical  ability  and 
beauty  of  the  contributions  on  en- 
grossing by  E.  L.  Brown,  which  are 
appearing  exclusively  in  the  pages 
of  The  Business  Educator.  He  is 
a  master  at  combining  beauty  with 
business.  He  has  the  faculty  of 
beautifying  the  art  of  lettering  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
pleasing  as  well  as  plain.  Moreover, 
he  succeeds  in  inspiring  a  remark- 
ably large  following,  and  as  a  result, 
many  people  do  good  engrossing  who 
never  saw  him  except  through  these 
columns.  Just  how  he  succeeds  in 
keeping  the  artistic  well  from  run- 
ning dry  we  hardly  know,  unless  it 
is  by  living  a  very  moral  life,  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  he  does. 
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APPROPRIATION 

Congress  is  about  to  appropriate 
several  millions  of  dollars  for  defense 
in  case  of  war,  which  may  be  wise  or 
otherwise,  depending  upon  your 
point  of  view,  but  we  are  willing  to 
concede  that  it  is  necessary  and  a 
wise  precaution,  and  let  us  hope  that 
it  may  prove  preventative  rather  than 
provocative  of  war.  To  all  of  which 
we  are  willing  to  say  "amen." 

But  let  us  not  forget,  and  let 
us  not  let  Congress  forget,  that 
war  needs  to  be  made  on  in- 
efficiency and  upon  slipshod  and  an- 
tiquated education.  To  that  end, 
thought  and  effort  needs  to  be  fo- 
cused upon  the  most  needful  in  edu- 
cation in  order  that  it  may  increase 
efficiency  and  modernize  education 
so  that  it  may  serve  humanity  here 
and  now. 

There  is  no  more  needful,  because 
no  more  serviceable,  education  than 
Commercial  education,  because  it  is 
needed  to  handle  and  market  the 
world's  products,  and  to  value  and 
account  them.  Commercial  training 
is  now  in  demand  and  being  given  in 
elementaty,  secondary,  higher,  and 
special  educational  institutions  to 
probably  close  to  a  million  pupils. 
And  yet  there  is  not  a  penny  spent 
by  the  Washington  government  for 
this  highly  important  branch  of  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  etc.,  and  a  most 
excellent  Department  of  Education, 
but  not  a  penny  for  the  furtherance 
of  commercial  training. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  need  and  is 
anxious  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  commercial  education  but  to 
do  so  he  needs  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  that  part  of  the  work.  You 
can  aid  in  the  forward  movement  by 
interviewing  or  writing  your  Con- 
gressman and  Senator. 

Commissioner  Claxton  needs  help 
to  secure  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port to  do  for  Commercial  training 
what  his  department  is  doing  for 
other  phases  of  education.  Now  is  a 
fit  time  to  ask  for  aid,  because  now  is 
the  opportunity  of  American  Com- 
merce. 
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Slant;  and  Morals  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  a  certain  western  city  has  a  bul- 
letin board,  which  is  used,  when  not  otherwise 
occupied,  for  placarding  important  religious 
truths  and  suggestions.  One  of  its  recent 
"scare  heads"  reads  as  follows  :  "If  you  were  to 
CROAK  tonight,  how  would  you  stand  with 
GOD?"  I  am  moved  to  ask  what  motive  im- 
pels these  would-be  evangelists  to  make  such 
concessions  to  this  vile  and  vulgar  thieves'  pat- 
ter. Will  this  coarse  vocabulary  of  the  slums, 
tend  to  turn  any  sinner  toward  the  ways  of  gen- 
tleness and  reverence?  Aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  good  taste  in  scrawling  this  intimate, 
soul-searching  question  before  the  public  gaze, 
is  it  not  possible  to  put  the  query  in  a  form  that 
is  at  least  decent  ?  Wouldn't  it  mean  more  if  it 
were  ?  Alleged  religious  evangelists  of  the 
Billy  Sunday  stripe,  and  their  various  Bmall 
imitators,  are  efficiently  serving  the  very  devil 
they  profess  to  fight,  in  thus  descending  to  the 
coarse  and  flippant  jargon  of  criminals  and 
toughs.  It  is  time  for  somebody  to  utter  this 
truth  right  out  in  meeting.  The  most  superfi- 
cial student  of  vice  and  crime  knows  that  mor- 
al degeneracy  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by 
language  degeneracy.  Victor  Hugo  has  point- 
ed this  out  in  one  of  his  greatest  chapters  in 
Les  Miserables.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
these  ill-born  vocables  so  popular  in  saloons, 
dance  halls,  brothels  and  gaming  dens,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  moral  state  of  those  who  use 
them.  Please  observe  that  I  am  not  inveighing 
against  everything  that  comes  under  the  name 
of  slang.  There  is  decent  slang  that  is  both 
piquant  and  expressive.  There  is  also  a 
thieves  argot  that  is  neither,  but  only  vulgar 
and  degrading.  Such  expressions  as  "up 
against  it",  "stand  pat",  "make  good",  "cut  it 
out",  etc.,  come  under  the  name  of  slang,  but 
they  are  terse,  picturesque  and  useful  expres- 
sions fresh  from  the  every  day  activities  of  the 
people,  but  to  refer  to  men  as  "guys"  po- 
licemen as  "bulls",  and  dollars  as  "bucks" 
or  "plunks",  or  to  call  dying  "croaking" 
is  brutal  and  vulgar  as  well  as  stupid. 
Those  who  cannot  discriminate  between  legiti- 
mate slang,  and  the  coarse  mouthing  of  human 
gutter  rats,  would  do  better  to  keep  to  the  plain 
terms  of  everyday  speech.  The  man  who  has 
no  respect  for  his  mother  tongue  is  on  the  way 
to  having  very  little  respect  for  himself. 

Bankers  or  Every  since  the  days  of  Edward 
Loan  Sharks  the  Third,  men  have  tried  to  reg- 
ulate by  law  the  amount  that  lenders  may  charge 
borrowers  for  the  use  of  money.  Usury,  or  the 
offense  of  charging  more  than  what  is  deemed 
just,  has  in  many  countries,  forages  been  under 
the  ban  of  the  law,  and  in  most,  is  a  crime  in- 
volving punishments,  running  all  the  way  from 
forfeiture  of  the  debt,  to  death.  At  present,  in 
forty  states  of  the  American  Union  usury  is  for- 
bidden under  varying  penalties.  In  eight 
states  a  lender  is  not  allowed  to  charge  more 
than  six  per  cent.  In  five,  he  may  charge 
twelve  per  cent.  In  one,  Idaho,  eighteen  per 
cent  is  permitted,  and  in  ten  states  the  lender 
may  charge  whatever  he  can  get.  Most  people 
who  have  had  occasion  to  borrow  money,  with- 
out gilt-edged  security,  have  learned  that  usury 
laws  are  more  or  less  of  a  joke.  Neither  the 
banks  nor  the  private  Shylocks,  pay  any  atlen. 


tion  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  often,  ignore 
the  letter  as  well.  They  may  not  formally  ac- 
cept a  note  in  which  the  debtor  promises  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  law  permits, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  debtor's  seJI- 
ing  his  note  either  with  or  without  interest,  to 
anyone  who  may  care  to  buy,  and  at  any  price 
the  note  shaver  and  the  debtor  may  agree  upon. 
In  some  states,  the  law  has  even  forbidden  this 
subterfuge,  and  in  this  case,  a  dummy  "inno- 
cent holder"  intervenes,  through  whom  the  sale 
may  be  effected.  Of  course,  the  law  cannot 
prevent  a  man  from  selling  another  man's  note 
for  any  price  he  may  be  disposed  to  take,  and  of 
course  the  buyercould  collect.  To  forbid  this 
would  be  to  abridge  the  "right  of  contract", 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  extent  to  which  our  usury  laws  have  be- 
come a  dead  letter  is  pointed  out  very  graphi- 
cally by  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams,  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  in  a  recent  address  before 
Kentucky  Bankers' Association.  Mr.  Williams 
quotes  from  reports  showing  that  more  than  a 
thousand  national  banks  are  loaning  money  at 
a  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  or  more.  He  cites  in- 
stances in  which  the  rate  ran  up  to  40,  60  and 
and  even  1000  per  cent.  In  one  case,  a  woman 
borrowed  S3. 50  for  a  week,  and  the  benevolent 
national  bank  charged  her  $1.00  for  the  service. 
This  is  an  interest  rate  of  around  2400  per  cent. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  reports  are  not 
from  loan  sharks,  or  pawn  brokers,  or  even  pri- 
vate banks,  but  from  our  national  banks  that  are 
under  the  protecting  care  of  our  kindly  Uncle 
Samuel.  Mr.  Williams  roasts  these  greedy 
banking  sharks  to  a  rich  brown.  Among  other 
things  he  tells  them  they  are  doing  more  to 
make  anarchists  than  all  the  I.  W.  W's  put  to- 
gether. As  a  remedy,  Mr.  Williams  suggests 
that  the  Government  might  loan  money  at  just 
rates  to  such  needy  persons  as  may  have  the  col- 
lateral. The  trouble  with  this  idea  is,  that  peo- 
ple with  collateral  are  not  the  ones  who  get 
fleeced  through  usurious  interest.  It  is  the  poor 
devil  with  nothing,  who  has  to  pay  so  high  for 
being  a  borrower.  On  him  the  bank  takes  a 
chance  and  makes  bim  pay  "through  the  nose'' 
as  the  English  say.  Getting  somthing  for 
nothing  is  always  a  hard  problem.  I  doubt 
whether  even  our  mundane  Providence,  "The 
Government",  will  be  able  to  solve  it.  To  di- 
vorce a  fool  from  his  money  is  proverbially 
easy.  The  separation  is  a  different  matter  when 
the  coin  is  lawfully  wedded  to  a  national  bank- 
er. 

A  Neglected  When  Socrates  ran  his  college 
Faculty  in  the  groves  of  Athens,  there 
were  no  books  to  speak  of.  The  pupils  of  the 
great  philosopher  imbibed  their  lessons  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
suffered  greatly  on  account  of  not  being  re- 
quired to  own  a  small  library  of  textbooks.  It 
appears  also  that  Socrates,  like  the  other  Greek 
philosophers  and  orators,  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  art  of  speakiDg.  I  believe  it  was 
Demosthenes  who  filled  his  mouth  with  pebbles 
when  he  spoke,  in  order  to  force  his  organs  of 
speech  up  to  their  highest  efficiency.  In  this 
age  of  book-learning,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
the  beautiful  art  of  oral  speech  which  was  so 
highly  cultivated  by  the  ancients.  People  not 
only  care  less  about  the  way  they  speak,  than 
formerly,  but  the  schools  are  doing  very  little 
in  these  days  to  train  young  people  in  the 
niceties  of  oral  utterance.  Even  during  the 
yearB  covered  by  my  own  recollection, there  has 
been  a  marked  decline  in  such  instruction.  In 
iry  young  days,  elocution  was  a  much  prized 
art.  Men  like  James  E.  Murdoch  or  his  pupil. 
H.  H.  Hamill,  could  draw  big  audiences  any- 
where, and  nearly  every  city  had  its  well  pat- 
ronized schools  of  expression.  Also,  the  study 
of  the  elementary  sounds  was  taught  in  nearly 
every  school  and  "Phonics"   was    a    standard 
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topic  for  lectures  and  work  in  teacher's  insti- 
tutes, normal  schools,  etc.  Does  anybody  know 
of  a  public  school  today  where  this  funda- 
mental matter  gets  due  attention?  I  do  not. 
As  a  result,  we  have  very  few  good  readers  in 
our  schools  or  colleges.  In  fact,  artistic  oral 
reading  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art,  and  clear 
enunciation  coupled  with  effective  voice  modu- 
lation, is  becoming  more  and  more  a  rare  qual- 
ity in  our  public  speakers.  Even  our  actors, 
oftentimes  the  best  of  them,  are  hard  to  under- 
stand, as  every  theatre-goer  knows  to  bis  sor- 
row. Not  long  ago  I  paid  two  hard-earned  dol- 
lars to  hear  Mrs.  Fiske  in  Hedda  Gaber,  but  I 
could  not  hear  more  than  half  she  said,  and 
most  of  the  other  half,  I  had  to  guess  at. 

Attend  a  public  meeting  most  anywhere  in 
this  country  north  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  Line, 
and  you  will  have  to  strain  your  tympanums  to 
hear  what  the  speakers  say.  It  is  better  in  the 
South.  Down  there  they  still  (or  did  when  I 
was  last  down  there)  appreciate  the  charm  of 
clear  enunciation  and  the  melodious  voice. 
Our  schools  are  giving  a  lot  of  attention  to  mu. 
sic,  which  is  well,  for  music  is  an  enduring  joy, 
but  along  with  singing  and  voice  culture  there 
should  be  a  systematic  training  of  the  art  of 
oral  speech  and  just  articulation  which  are  even 
more  important.  In  this  connection,  the  fact 
should  be  mentioned  that  not  one  singer  in  a 
hundred,  whether  amateur  or  professional, can 
sing  a  balad  so  that  the  ordinary  listener  can 
distinguish  the  words.  Educator  readers  all 
agree  that  it  is  good  to  write  legibly.  I  rise  to 
remark  that  it  is  equally  good  to  speak  audibly. 
If  you  have  anything  to  do  with  young  people, 
I  hope  you  will  try  to  make  them  see  this. 
A  Corn  Specialist  When  I  was  a  boy,  we  re- 
garded corn  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  elemen- 
tary things.  It  had  few  uses.  We  fed  it  to  our 
cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  and  ate  it  ourselves  in 
the  form  of  pone,  flapjacks,  mush  and  hominy, 
when  we  couldn't  find  anything  better,  which 
was  rather  often.  When  wood  was  scarce  and 
corn  was  cheap  (as  it  usually  was),  we  used  the 
corn  for  fuel.  What  corn  we  didn't  use  our- 
selves, we  sold,  thinking  ourselves  lucky  if  we 
got  more  than  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  Now  corn 
brings  seventy  cents  or  more,  notwithstanding 
that  the  farmers  have  learned  to  raise  twice  as 
much  per  acre  as  they  used  to,  and  there  is  at 
least  double  the  acreage  there  was  in 
the  60's.  "There's  a  reason"— a  number  of 
them  in  fact— and  I  met  one  of  them 
the  other  day.  He  is  a  young  Swiss,  and 
though  but  twenty-four  years  old,  he  holds 
degrees  from  Geneva  and  Jena,  and  his  special- 
ty is  industrial  chemistry.  He  came  to  this 
country  two  years  ago  and  got  interested  in 
corn,  and  especially  in  corn  oil.  Never  heard 
of  corn  oil?  Neither  had  I,  practically  speak- 
ing, till  I  talked  with  this  young  Swiss  special- 
ist. Of  course,  I  knew  there  is  such  a  thing,  but 
you  don't  know  much  about  a  thing  when  you 
merely  know  it  exists.  But  most  of  us  know 
about  the  little  jigger  in  the  sharp  end  of  a 
grain  of  corn,  called  a  "germ."  Well,  in  this 
germ  is  where  the  corn  oil  is.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  know  it  is  there,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  know  how  to  get  it  out.  Here  is  where 
my  young  Swiss  comes  in.  He  first  thought 
out  an  ingenious  machine  for  separating  the 
germs  from  the  grains,  and  then  another  ma- 
chine and  a  process  for  coaxing  the  oil  out. 
Result:  The  young  man  is  receiving  a  salary 
greater  than  that  of  a  congressman,  and  his  em- 
ployers are  making  a  lot  of  money  out  of  a  by- 
product which  they  had  previously  been  throw- 
ing away.  The  young  man  superintends  two 
or  three  dozen  workers,  and  among  them  they 
handle  the  germs  every  day  from  sixteen  thou- 
sand bushels  of  yellow  Iowa  corn.  Some  corn! 
Yes,  it  equals  the  entire  product  under  average 
conditions,  from  a  field  of  300  acres.  To  store 
it  shelled,  would  require   13  bins,  each  a  ten. 


foot  cube.  Allowing  40  bushels  to  the  wagon 
load,  the  farmer  would  have  to  make  412  trips 
to  get  it  to  market.    Some  corn! 

Out  of  each  bushel  of  his  corn,  my  young 
friend  gets  about  one  quart  of  oil,  or  136  barrels 
per  day.  This  refined  oil  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  olive  oil  in  the  preparation  of  salads,  also  for 
general  cooking,  making  crisp  pie  crust,  etc.  It 
is  said  to  be  much  better  than  the  best  olive  oil, 
and  costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

And  the  man,  who  has  put  this  new  crimp  in 
the  high  cost  of  living,  was  a  school  boy  less 
than  three  years  ago!  Already  they  are  buying 
his  corn  oil  by  the  barrel,  for  use  in  hotels, 
boarding  schools,  and  other  places  where  many 
hungry  persons  do  congregate.  So  it  comes 
about  that  the  homely  corn  stalk  can  wag  its 
tongue  at  the  aristocratic  olive  tree,  the  farmer 
can  ride  in  an  auto,  and  all  of  us  can  have 
dressed  salads  with  our  fifteen  cent  lunch. 
And  all  because  this  modest  Swiss  student,  who 
never  saw  an  ear  of  corn  till  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, spent  his  time  pouring  over  his  books 
and  reports  during  hours  when  most  young 
Americans  were  playing  pool. 

Gems  From  a  One  of  the  most  interesting 
Sunflower  Editor  figures  in  American  educa- 
tion is  John  Macdonald,  who  for  a  long  course 
of  years  has  been  conducting  the  Western 
School  Journal  at  Topeka,  Kans.  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  pioneer  myself,  but  during  my  kid 
days  awav  back  in  1872  when  I  was  doing  my 
first  timid  lapping  at  the  Pierian  Spring,  which 
was  then  beginning  to  bubble  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  Jayhawker  state,  I  knew  Mr.  Mac- 
donald as  a  keen-minded  teacher  who  was 
much  in  demand  at  the  county  institutes  of 
those  days.  "Uncle  John,"  as  we  love  to  call 
him,  was  a  philosopher  even  then,  also  a  hater 
of  cant  and  humbug,  and  a  forceful  evangelist 
of  educational  common  sense.  Of  course,  he  is 
a  Scot,  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  and  the  only  man 
I  know  of  today  who  can  speak  the  Gaelic  as  a 
mother  tongue.  Every  month  his  "Journal" 
comes  to  me,  sparkling  with  quaint  bits  of 
pungent  philosophy,  and  full  of  the  joyous  hu- 
mor of  his  time- ripened  optimism. 

One  of  Uncle  John's  specialties,  is  the  de- 
fense of  pure  English  against  the  assaults  of 
iconoclasts  and  faddists,  as  well  as  from  the 
more  insidious  inroads  of  hack-writers,  and 
other  pen-wielding  dabsters. 

I  append  herewith  a  few  samples  from  Uncle 
John's  spice-box.  If  you  like  pellets  of  paprika 
as  well  as  I  do,  you  will  plan  to  have  the  West- 
tern  School  Journal  on  your  desk  every  month. 
Here's  wishing  continued  strength  to  his  el- 
bow." 

"One  who  advocates  precision  in  the  use  of 
English  is  often  denounced  as  a 'purist.'  This 
word  really  is  a  form  of  swearing.  Is  the  teach- 
er who  insists  on  accuracy  in  mathematics  a 
'purist'  too  ?" 

There  are  some  people  who  talk  to  you  as  if 
you  were  a  public  audience.  Campaign  orators 
and  educational  lecturers  often  annoy  their 
friends  by  rehearsing  speeches  disguised  as 
conversation. 

Here  is  a  word  injected  into  the  English  lan- 
guage by  science  :  "Dichlorotetrahydroxyben- 
zene."  Will  some  courageous  person  take  his 
life  in  his  hand  and  submit  this  shrapnel  poly- 
syllable to  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  ? 

"The  speaker's  address  was  liberally  punctur- 
ed by  applause."  From  many  sources.  In  the 
automobile  vocabulary,  punctures  and  profan- 
ity are  closely  allied. 

The  Japanese  have  their  toasts  before  instead 
of  after  the  banquets.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  blessed 
thing  to  introduce  the  custom  here  ?  How  much 
briefer  the  speeches  would  be  ! 


Couldn't  our  beloved  brother,  the  reporter 
vary  the  form  of  sending  a  patient  to  the  hospit- 
al? "Goes  under  the  knife"  becomes  monoto- 
nous and,  moreover,  it  suggests  the  guillotine. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  tells  about  "a  real 
fact."  Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  or  met  an  un- 
real fact  ? 

Last  winter,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
its  discussion  of  the  immigration  question,  it 
was  asserted  that  certain  persons  should  be  for- 
bidden entrance  at  our  ports  because  of  "psy- 
chopathic inferiority".  O.  brethren  of  the  Sen- 
ate, why  don't  you  study  the  Gettysburg  ora- 
tion and  learn  the  value  and  force  of  plain 
Saxon  ? 

Critics  of  our  schools  should  prayerfully  pon- 
der over  the  words  of  Bailey,  "The  most  im- 
portant thing  about  the  sun  is  not  its  spots,  but 
its  light  and  heat." 

When  you  become  impatient  contemplating 
the  erratic  ways  of  that  young  person  of  twenty 
or  less,  throw  yourself  back  in  memory  and  ask : 
"Well,  what  was  I  at  that  age;  how  much  did  I 
know;  what  books  had  I  read?  " 


Jamaica   High    School  of  the  City   of 
New  York,  October  27,  1915 

IN  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  AUGUS- 
TUS PARKER 


Side  by  side  with  our  rejoicing  oypr  the  bon- 
orsconferred  upon  certain  of  our  number,  there 
lies  in  our  heart  a  great  grief.  George  Augus- 
tus Parker,  a  teacher  of  this  school,  died  at  his 
home  in  Jamaica  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
October  the  twenty -fifth,  1915,  in  his  forty- 
second  year.  Once  a  sturdy  man,  well  above 
six  feet  in  height,  he  was  years  ago  the  vic- 
tim of  a  dreadful  accident  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  suffered  throughout  his  life.  Yet  his 
courage  never  faltered;  in  spite  of  forbidding 
handicaps  he  pushed  on  and  made  for  himself  a 
useful  place  in  the  ranks  of  high  school  teach- 
ers. Simple,  modest,  painstaking,  efficient, 
loyal,  ever  ready  to  help  those  in  need,  he 
struggled  on  against  fearful  odds  and  finally 
died  in  the  harness. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord 
And  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 
Theodore  C.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Parker  attended  the  Zanerian  in  1899 
when  we  formed  a  favorable  impression  of  him 
and  since  which  time  we  have  rejoiced  in  his 
success  and  now  regret  his  departure  and  wish 
him  all  that  he  so  nobly  deserves.— Editor. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  formerly  of  Elliott's 
Business  College,  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  now  in 
charge  of  Massey's  Business  College,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  We  have  formed  a  very  favor- 
able impression  of  Mr.  Elliott  from  numerous 
dealings  we  have  had  with  him.  and  wish  him 
the  success  he  deserves  in  the  Southland. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Spohn,  of  the  Capital  City  Com- 
mercial College,  Madison,  Wis.,  recently  placed 
himself  in  our  "One  Hundred  Class."  By  this 
we  mean  that  we  have  received  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions from  him  for  The  Business  Educa- 
tor containing  one  hundred  names.  Mr. 
Spohn  is  leaving  nothing  undone  to  create  in- 
terest in  his  penmanship  classes,  and  we  pre- 
dict a  very  successful  year  for  him. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  A.  P.  Meub,  of  the  Pasadena,  California, 
High  School.  Mr.  Meub  teaches  three  classes 
of  penmanship  and  Fred  L.  Thurston  teaches 
one  class.  Certainly  the  penmans-hip  in  this 
school  is  receiving  good  attention. 
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ACCOUNTING  \ 

CHAS.  F.  RITTEN- 
HOUSE,  C.  P.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Accounts, 

SIMMONS    COLLEGE. 
BOSTON. 


FINANCIAL 

In  this  department  last  month  the 
importance  of  proper  instruction  and 
frequent  drill  in  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements  was  discussed, 
and  certain  models  selected  from 
standard  text  books  were  submitted 
as  a  basis  for  criticism  of  forms  and 
methods  commonly  used  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject. 


John  Doe,  Capital 

Cash 

Notes  Receivable 

Accounts  Receivable 

Real  Estate 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Note9  Payable 

Accounts  Payable 

Salaries 

Traveling  Expenses 

Advertising 

(ieneral  Expense 

Office  Supplies 

Purchases 

Sales  • 

Merchandise  Discount 

Interest 


TRIAL   BALANCE,  DEC.  31,  1915 

S  2.040.00 
1,181.97 
297.40 
7,030.30 
7,200.00 
1,210.00 


1,920.00 
550.00 
525.73 

1.524.17 

300.00 

49,813.15 

192.00 


76.00 


31,592  60 
157.25 
153.00 


873,860.72 


$73,860.72 


The  inventory  of  December  31  is 
$23,720.48;  office  supplies  on  hand  are 
valued  at  $50;  advertising  supplies 
on  hand,  $100. 


A  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  cover- 
ing the  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  a  Balance  Sheet  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  closing  entries  are  to  be 
prepared. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT,  JULY  1  — DEC.  31.  1915 


Gross  Sales 

$31,592.60 

Less  : 

Goods  Returned 

192.00 

31,400.00 

Net  Sales 

Deduct  : 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold  : 

Purchases 

49,813.15 

Less  : 

Inventory,  December  31 

23,720.48 

26,092.67 

Gross  Profit  on  Sales 

5,307.93 

Add  : 

157.25 

Merchandise  Discount 

77.00 

Interest  (net) 

234.25 

Total  Profit 

5.542.18 

Deduct  : 

Operating  Expenses  : 

Salaries 

1.920.00 

Traveling  Expenses 

560.00 

Advertising  (cost) 

525.73 

Less  :  — Supplies  on  Hand 

100.00 

425.73 

General  Expense 

1,524.17 

Office  Supplies  (cost) 

300.00 

Less:— Supplies  (on  hand) 

50.00 

250.00 

4.669.90 

Net  Profit 

872.28 

BALANCE  SHEET, 

DEC.  31,  1915. 

ASSETS 

Curient  Assets  : 

Cash 

$   1,181.97 

Notes  Receivable 

297.40 

Accounts  Receivable 

7,030.30 

Merchandise  Inventory 

23.720  48 

32,230.15 

Fixed  Assets  : 

Keal  Estate 

7,200.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

1,210.00 

8,410.00 

Expense  Items  Paid  in  Advance: 

Advertising  Supplies  on  Hand 

100.00 

Office  Supplies  on  Hand 

50.00 

150.00 

Total  Assets  : 

40,790.15 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities  : 

Notes  Payable 

$   2.400.75 

Accounts  Payable 

8,646.45 

Total  Liabilities 

11,047.20 

Net  Worth  : 

John  Doe  Investment 

30,910.67 

Less  :— Drawings 

2,040.00 

28,870.67 

Net  Investment 

Add  : 

Net  Profit  for  the  period 

S7'J.2H 

29,742.95 

Total  Liahilities  and  Net  Worth 

40,790.15 

STATEMENTS 

In  this  article  a  simple  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet 
are  submitted,  compiled  from  a  trial 
balance  comprising  only  a  limited 
number  of  accounts  peculiar  to  a 
trading  business;  the  statements 
given  embody  certain  views  of  the 
writer  concerning  the  points  which 
should  be  emphasized  in  even  the 
elementary  stages  of  the  work. 

Comments. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT. 

1.  The  "statement"  form  is  used 
instead  of  the  "double  page"  or  "ac- 
count" form.  The  latter  form  is  ob- 
jectionable both  from  a  pedagogical 
and  a  practical  standpoint  and  is  rap- 
idly being  abandoned  by  instructors 
in  bookkeeping  for  the  simpler  and 
more  businesslike  statement  form; 
this  form  presents  the  items  of  profit 
and  loss  in  a  logical  manner  and  ar- 
rives at  the  proper  conclusions  en- 
tirely free  from  all  bookkeeping  tech- 
nicalities. 

2.  The  title  indicates  the  period 
covered,  which  is  always  an  essential 
point;  another  way  of  expressing  the 
length  of  the  period  would  be  "Profit 
and  Loss  Statement,  Six  Months 
Ending  December  31,  1915."  No  spe- 
cial advantage  is  claimed  for  the 
term  "Profit  and  Loss  Statement," 
over  such  titles  as  "Loss  and  Gain 
Statement",  "Trading  and  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement",  and  others,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  simple,  and 
the  word  "profit"  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  more  appropriate  word 
than  "gain"  as  relating  to  trading 
activities;  furthermore,  the  title  fol- 
lows the  order  of  arrangement  of  the 
items  in  the  statement,  the  accounts 
showing  a  profit  coming  first,  follow- 
ed by  the  losses  and  expenses. 

3.  Observe  that  the  important  re- 
sults arrived  at  in  'different  parts  of 
the  problem  are  labeled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  viz:  Net  Sales,  Cost  of  Goods 
Sold,  Gross  Profit  on  Sales,  Total 
Profit,  Operating  Expenses  and  Net 
Profit. 

4.  All  abbreviations  have  been 
avoided  as  they  should  be  in  the 
preparation  of  a  formal  statement  to 
be  submitted  to  the  proprietor  or  the 
officers  of  a  business. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation 
marks,  indentations  and  everything 
which  contributes  to  a  finished  tech- 
nique. It  is  purely  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  each  important  word  is  be- 
gun with  a  capital  or  whether  only 
the  first  word  is  capitalized,  the  es- 
sential thing  being  consistency  in 
this  respect. 

Many  might  argue  that  such  points 
as  these  are  of  little  real  importance 
but,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  they  are 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  finished 
work. 
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BALANCE   SHEET. 

1.  In  the  elementary  work,  many 
teachers  will  probably  prefer  to  use 
the  title,  "Statement  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,"  or  "Statement  of  Re- 
sources and  Liabilities"  on  the 
ground  that  the  term  "Balance 
Sheet"  is  more  technical  and  does 
not  suggest  so  well  the  nature  of  the 
statement;  this  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  opinion.  In  the  later  work,  how- 
ever, the  title  "Balance  Sheet" 
should  be  adopted,  as  it  is  the  stand- 
ard title  forthis  statement  used  alike 
by  business  men  and  accountants. 

As  the  Balance  Sheet  is  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  a  business  as  of  a 
particular  date,  it  should  bear  only 
the  one'.date. 

2.  The  "statement"  form  of  Bal- 
ance Sheet  is  given  here,  although  as 
distinguished  from  the  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement,  the  "account"  or 
"double  page"  form  is  in  most  cases 
preferable,  assets  appearing  on  the 
left  page  and  liabilities  and  net  worth 
on  the  right.  When  made  up  in  this 
way,  the  balancing  feature  of  the 
statement  is  more  clearly  brought 
out,  or,  in  other  words,  the  formula 
of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  "As- 
sets equal  liabilities  plus  proprietor- 
ship," is  more  apparent.  However, 
if  the  statement  is  to  be  short,  the 
statement  form  makes  a  better  ap- 
pearance and  is  easily  understood. 

3.  In  the  elementary  work,  many 
teachers  would  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  teach  the  classification  of  assets 
and  liabilities.  Those  who  favor 
teaching  this  even  during  the  early 
part  of  the  work  would  experience 
little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  classes 
in  which  assets  and  liabilities  are 
commonly  grouped. 

Current  assets  are  those  which  are 
constantly  changing  in  volume  as  a 
result  of  trading  activities;  for  the 
most  common  examples  see  Balance 
Sheet  above.  These  should  be  list- 
ed in  order  of  their  availability  or  of 
their  ready  convertibility  into  cash. 

Fixed  assets  comprise  the  perma- 
nent equipment  owned  by  a  business, 
or  capital  assets  as  distinguished 
from  trading  assets.  They  should  be 
listed  in  order  of  their  importance  or 
money  value. 

Another  class  of  assets  which 
would  appear  in  the  Balance  Sheet  of 
most  businesses  is  that  class  known 
as  "Expense  Items  Paid  in  Advance," 
or  more  technically,  "Deferred 
Charges  to  Profit  and  Loss."  These 
comprise  unconsumed  supplies  or 
unexpired  portions  of  items  of  ex- 
pense paid  in  advance,  and  which  for 
the  time  being  are  assets  of  the  bus- 
iness, even  though  they  will  event- 
ually find  their  way  into  Profit  and 
Loss.  In  addition  to  the  examples 
given  in  the  problem,  unexpired   in- 


surance, rent  paid  in  advance,  money 
advanced  to  salesmen  and  interest 
prepaid  on  notes  payable  discounted 
might  be  mentioned. 

Current  liabilities  are  those  which 
are  maturing  constantly,  or  those 
which  may  have  to  be  met  at  any 
time.  Current  liabilities  should  be 
listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  liquidated. 

While  in  the  truest  sense  no  liabili- 
ty is  fixed  or  permanent  in  character, 
it  is  customary  to  classify  a  long 
term  mortgage  or  a  bond  issue  as  a 
fixed  liability  on  the  ground  that  no 
provision  need  be  made  from  day  to 
day  for  meeting  such  liabilities. 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  the 
excess  of  current  assets  over  cur- 
rent liabilities  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  "working  capital"  of  a  busi- 
ness and  is  an  important  indication 
of  financial  strength  or  weakness. 
If  application  is  made  to  a  bank  for 
a  line  of  credit,  this  is  one  of  the 
first  points  of  investigation,  there  be- 
ing an  established  tradition  among 
bankers  that  a  business  in  a  healthy 
financial  condition  should  show  at 
least  two  dollars  of  current  assets 
for  each  dollar  of  current  liabilities. 

The  element'of  net  worth,  or  pres- 
ent worth  if  preferred,  shows  the  pro- 
prietorship interest  and  must  at  all 
times  equal  the  excess  of  total  assets 
over  total  liabilities.  Any  change  in 
the  proprietorship  interest  during  the 
period,  resulting  from  drawings  or 
additions  to  capital,  should  be 
shown,  the'net  profit  for  the  period 
being  added  to  net  investment  to  ob- 
tain the  new  net  worth.  Inasmuch  as 
the  liability  section  of  the  Balance 
Sheet  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, liabilities  and  net  worth,  the 
sub-heading  should  include  both  ele- 
ments. "Liabilities  and  Capital"  or 
"Liabilities  and  Present  Worth"  may 
be  used  if  preferred. 

CLOSING   ENTRIES. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  ledger  may  be  closed.  The  first 
method,  by  means  of  cross  or  trans- 
fer entries  in  the  ledger  itself,  is  the 
method  more  generally  followed  in 
our  schools  and  the  one  taught  in 
most  text  books.  The  second  meth- 
od is  by  means  of  closing  entries 
made  in  the  journal  which  when  post- 
ed will  result  in  the  balancing  or 
closing  of  all  accounts  belonging  to 
the  Profit  and  Loss  group.  The  lat- 
ter method  is  unquestionably  based 
upon  sounder  bookkeeping  princi- 
ples and  is  better  from  a  pedagogical 
standpoint  as  well.  The  ledger  is 
the  book  of  accounts  and  all  items 
appearing  therein  should  have  been 
posted  there  from  some  book  of  orig- 
inal entry;  in  other  words,  nothing 
should  originate  in  the  ledger  and 
automatically  balance  off  certain 
items,  transferring  the  balance  to 
the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  the 


net  profit  shown  by   that   account  to 
the  Proprietor's  account. 

Closing  entries,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  a  logical,  teachable  method 
of  accomplishing  the  same  result  and 
provide  in  proper  sequence  a  com- 
plete record  of  what  has  been   done. 

Teachers  of  the  old  school  seem  to 
be  opposed  to  Closing  entries  for 
three  reasons,  viz  : 

First,  because  the  method  is  diffi- 
cult to  teach. 

Second,  because  it  savors  of  ac- 
counting instead  of  bookkeeping,  and 
hence  is  impracticable  for  beginning 
pupils. 

Third,  because  in  actual  practice 
the  ledger  is  closed  by  the  old  meth- 
od. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  meet 
the  first  criticism,  for  the  process  of 
closing  the  ledger  does  present  many 
difficulties  to  the  teacher  and  begin- 
ning pupils  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand. However,  of  the  two  methods, 
it  is  the  writer's  experience  that  clos- 
ing the  ledger  by  means  of  journal 
entries  presents  fewer  difficulties 
and  appeals  more  directly  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  pupil;  the  method 
is  less  mechanical  and  is  based  upon 
the  process  of  journalizing  and  the 
equation  of  debits  and  credits  which 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  dou- 
ble entry  bookkeeping.  The  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  methods 
seems  to  be  that  the  "cross  entry" 
method  does  not  need  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  pupil,  while  the  "jour- 
nal entry"  method  does  require  a 
clear  conception  of  each  step.  Pupils 
can  flounder  through  the  first  method 
somehow  with  the  assistance  of  fre- 
quent admonitions  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  "follow  the  model  in  the 
book,"  but  certainly  this  is  not  a  vir- 
tue to  be  ascribed  to  the  method.  If 
the  process  of  closing  the  ledger  is 
ever  to  be  comprehended  it  might 
just  as  well  be  begun  in  the  element- 
ary work,  and  closing  by  means  of 
journal  entries  does  take  us  back  to 
first  principles  and  develops  the  pro- 
cess in  a  logical  manner. 

The  second  criticism  certainlydoes 
not  make  a  very  strong  appeal  to 
anyone  familiar  with  both  methods. 
It  is  merely  another  instance  of  the 
old  "accounting"  bugaboo  being 
brought  up  as  an  argument  against 
any  new  method  which  is  proposed 
in  teaching  bookkeeping.  Surely  the 
distinction  between  the  subjects  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  does 
not  hinge  upon  the  method  of  closing 
the  ledger.  Bookkeepers  and  ac- 
countants should  be  in  agreement  on 
a  method  of  closing  which  is  simple, 
direct,  businesslike  and  scientifically 
sound. 

The  third  criticism  can   easily  be 

met  by  the  simple  statement  that  in 

actual  practice  the  ledger  is  closed 

by  means  of  journal  entries;  not  uni- 

( Continued  on  page  28.) 
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No.  IV. 

practical  measurements. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  teachers  and  authors  as  to 
the  emphasis,  if  any,  to  be  placed  up- 
on the  treatment  of  practical  meas- 
urements in  the  commercial  arith- 
metic class.  This  is  another  place 
where  local  conditions  must  deter- 
mine, but  the  writer  does  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  among  all  students  for 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  and 
apply  denominate  numbers  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  every-day 
life. 

Without  trying  to  deal  with  every 
possible  line  ot  businessin which  the 
tables  of  measures  are  used  we  can 
still  select  type  problems  which  will 
illustrate  the  use  of  different  tables 
so  that  the  student  can  make  appli- 
cation to  such  problems  as  may  arise 
in  his  later  experience. 

The  first  and  most  important  step 
is  the  memorizing  of  the  common  ta- 
bles of  measurement. 

For  the  measurement  of  distances, 
surfaces  and  solids  the  linear,  square 
and  cubic  measures  will  be  needed; 
for  weights,  Avoirdupois  (only  in  the 
retail  drug  business  is  the  Apothe- 
caries' weight  used,  and  in  the  jew- 
elry business,  Troy  weight);  for 
measures  of  capacity,  the  ordinary 
liquid  and  dry  measures.  These  ta- 
bles will  meet  the  every-day  needs  of 
most  of  our  students.  Few,  if  any, 
in  any  given  class  will  ever  have  use 
for  Surveyors'  measure  or  Apothe- 
caries' fluid  measure. 

Either  immediately  after  or  along 
with  the  study  of  the  tables  there 
should  be  developed  a  conception  of 
the  size  of  these  different  measure- 
ments and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  used.  The  student  from  the 
country  has  had  more  experience  in 
the  use  of  measurements  than  the 
city  student  and,  consequently,  has 
a  better  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  different  terms. 

With  our  changing  conditions  of 
life,  there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the 
type  of  problem  presented  to  our 
classes.  Except  in  rural  communi- 
ties there  is  very  little  practical  value 


in  figuring  the  number  of  cords  of 
wood  that  can  be  placed  in  a  wood- 
shed of  given  dimensions.  Still  less 
need  is  there  of  finding  a  dimension 
nof  a  building  that  will  hold  a  give 
number  of  cords  if  the  other  two  di- 
mensions are  given.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  quite  important  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  number  of  tons 
of  coal  of  various  kinds  that  can  be 
placed  in  a  bin  of  given  dimensions 
or  to  be  able  to  determine  the  di- 
mensions of  a  bin  to  hold  a  desired 
quantity  of  coal. 

For  ordinary  use  approximate  re- 
lations are  usually  more  easily  re- 
membered and  more  useful  than  ex- 
act relations.  Take  for  example  the 
capacity  of  a  cubic  foot,  approximate- 
ly four-fifths  of  a  bushel;  or  the 
volume  of  a  bushel  approximately 
one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet. 
The  latter  will  have  a  much  more  def- 
inite meaning  to  the  student  than  to 
tell  him  that  the  bushel  contains 
2150.42  cubic  inches.  The  relation 
between  the  diameter  and  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  means  more  when 
expressed  as  3 1-7  rather  than  as 
3.1416.  Both  the  exact  and  the  ap- 
proximate relations  should  be  taught, 
however,  to  avoid  the  idea  in  the  pu- 
pil's mind  that  the  approximate  is 
exact. 

In  cities  where  considerable  build- 
ing is  going  on,  practical  problems 
relating  to  building  will  usually 
prove  interesting  and  of  value  to  the 
student. 

With  the  exit  of  carpets  from  the 
home,  problems  in  carpeting  lose 
their  wide  practical  application. 
Problems  in  papering,  except  as  an 
approximation,  are  of  little  value.  In 
approximating  a  result  the  simplest 
method  should  be  used.  We  find  in 
some  good  books  a  rule  which  runs 
something  like  this:  "Take  two- 
thirds  of  the  perimeter  of  the  room, 
less  the  width  of  openings;  the  re- 
sult is  the  number  of  strips  needed. 
Divide  the  length  of  the  roll  of  paper 
by  the  length  of  a  strip;  the  result  is 
the  number  ot  strips  that  can  be  cut 
from  a  roll.  Divide  the  number  of 
strips  needed  by  the  number  in  a  roll; 
the  result  is  the  number  of  rolls  re- 
quired." When  you  finish  you  may 
have  too  much  or  too  little.  In  other 
words  it  is  only  an  approximation. 
Contrast  that  rule  with  this  from  a 
wall  paper  house:  "Divide  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  in  the  area  of  the 
surface  to  be  papered  by  30  to  find 
the  approximate  number  of  rolls  re- 
quired." This  also  is  an  approxi- 
mation, just  as  likely  as  the  other  to 
be  correct  and  very  much  simpler. 

In  teaching  practical  measure- 
ments, if  we  secure  problems  that 
appeal  to  the  student's  experience  as 
being  practical,  his   interest  will  be 


deeper  and  the  impression  made  will 
be  more  lasting. 

Many  of  our  arithmetics  give  a  ta- 
ble for  counting  paper,  but  few,  if 
any,  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  such  tables.  In  an  old  arithme- 
tic, copyrighted  in  1874,  appears  the 
following  : 

PAPER 

The  denominations  of  the  follow- 
ing table  are  used  in  the  paper  trade. 

24  Sheets  =  1  Quire, 

20  Quires  =  1  Ream, 
2  Reams  =  1  Bundle, 
5  Bundles  =  1  Bale. 

A  little  further  over  in  the  book  ap- 
pears the  following  problem,  based 
upon  the  above  table: 

How  large  an  edition  of  a  12  mo. 
book  can  be  printed  from  2  bales,  2 
bundles,  15  quires  of  paper,  allowing 
8  sheets  to  the  volume?" 

The  problem  printed  above  was  not 
out  of  place  in  connection  with  that 
table  when  the  book  was  written,  but 
today  the  table  applies,  almost  ex- 
clusively to  stationers'  note  paper. 
The  printing  business  recognizes  25 
sheets  in  a  quire  and  500  sheets  in  a 
ream,  with  the  ream  as  the  standard 
unit  for  estimating  any  but  very  small 
quantities. 

Because  of  just  such  changes  as  we 
have  noticed  in  the  paper  table,  it  is 
essential  that  teachers  keep  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  newest 
books,  and  with  current  practice  in 
all  lines  of  business  in  their  own 
communities. 


MR.  PETER  RITNER 


BY    H.  C.  WALKER 

Mr.  Peter  Ritner  was  born  in  Virginia,  Nov. 
10,  1835,  aDd  died  at  Santa  Ana,  California, 
Oct.  18,  1915.  He  was  a  descendant  of  former 
Governor  Ritner,  of  Virginia.  On  Christmas 
day,  1885,  he  married  Miss  Isabella  Layburn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritner  had  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  by  adoption  they  took  three  to  care  for 
and  love. 

ltwas  in  St.  Louis  in  1895  that  the  writer  first 
met  Mr.  Ritner.  At  that  time  he  conducted  a 
commercial  school  known  as  the  St  Louis  Busi- 
ness College.  In  1900  he  moved  to  Oregon 
and  later  to  California,  still  continuing  his  ac- 
tivities in  school  work.  Mr.  Ritner  was  a  suc- 
cessful commercial  educator  and  his  life  was 
devoted  to  his  chosen  profession.  Hundreds  of 
his  graduates  will  remember  him  as  "President" 
of  the  institution,  but  they  will  remember  him 
more  especially  as  a  true,  loyal  friend  and  ad- 
visor Mr.  Ritner  took  especial  delight  in  aid- 
ing worthy  young  men  and  women  who  were 
themselves  unable  to  make  a  start  in  the  work 
of  life.  Those  who  were  aided  in  this  way  will 
recall  that  he  gave  unstintingly  of  his  means 
and  counsel,  and  that  he  assumed  the  roll  of  fa- 
ther in  a  most  genuine  and  wholesome  manner. 

While  Mr.  Ritner  was  reasonably  successful 
from  the  financial  standpoint,  this  motive 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  subordinated  to 
the  desire  to  make  his  pupils  successful  and  the 
desire  to  aid  those  who  needed  his  assistance 
and  advice.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  love  for 
doing  good,  and  this  characteristic  above  all 
others  make  the  name  of  Peter  Ritnerstand  out 
in  strong  relief  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
knew  him.  To  his  bereaved  wife  and  children 
we  extend  our  sympathy. 
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MISS  ROSE  BUHLIG. 
Lake  Technical  High  School, 
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No.  4. 
PUNCTUATION. 

When  simple  and  compound  sen- 
tences have  been  mastered,  the  next 
point  of  attack,  naturally,  is  the  com- 
plex sentence.  I  should  present, 
first,  the  complex  sentence  beginning 
with  the  adverbial  clause.  I  have 
found  that  students  usually  need  to 
have  a  list  of  adverbial  conjunctions 
put  upon  the  blackboard  before  I  can 
depend  upon  their  knowing  one  when 
they  meet  it.  Then  I  should  suggest 
putting  upon  the  board  a  short  com- 
plex sentence  such  as 
When  the  bell  rang,  we  entered. 
Personally,  I  deal  with  such  a  sen- 
tence first  of  all  from  the  standpoint 
of  subjects  and  predicates.  When 
the  students  once  see  that  each  sub- 
ject and  predicate  gives  a  separate 
idea  and  that  the  word  when  shows 
the  relation  between  the  two  ideas, 
they  will  understand  the  reason  for 
using  the  comma  to  help  the  reader 
adjust  his  mind  to  the  change  of  idea. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  children  can 
label  such  a  sentence  as  complex,  but 
it  is  highly  important  that  they  see 
the  separation  between  the  two  ideas 
and  yet  see  that  the  two  make  but 
one  sentence.  It  would  be  well,  in 
order  to  fix  the  point,  to  have  the 
class  use  the  conjunctions  on  the 
board  before  them  to  make  complex 
sentences  beginning  with  adverbial 
clauses,  not  forgetting  the  comma 
where  it  belongs;  thus: 

When  the  bell  rang  (comma)  we 
entered  (period) 

As  soon  as  there  is  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  class  understand  sep 
arate  complex  sentences,  the  follow- 
ing might  be  given  to  test  not  only 
their  Knowledge  of  the  punctuation 
of  individual  complex  sentences  but 
their  knowledge,  as  well,  of  division 
into  sentences: 

1. 
Mrs.  FrankGarrett, 
Salem,  Oregon. 
Dear  Madam : 

When  we  move  into  our  new  build- 
ing next  month,  we  wish  to  revise  our 
mailing  list  for  the  quarterly  distri- 
bution of  our  Style  Book.  As  we 
have  not  received  an  order  from  you 


during  the  past  year,  we  do  not  know 
whether  you  care  to  have  us  continue 
sending  you  the  book.  If  you  wish 
us  to  keep  your  name  on  our  list, 
won't  you  sign  the  enclosed  request 
card  and  send  it  to  us  before  the  end 
of  the  month?  If  you  do  not  send  us 
the  card,  we  may  wrongly  infer  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  receive  the  Style 
Book.  Yours  truly. 

2. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Hubbard, 
318  Press  Building, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

When  we  investigated  your  com- 
plaint of  the  5th  instant,  we  found 
that  the  furniture  which  you  ordered 
on  the  10th  of  last  month  left  our  fac- 
tory on  the  15th.  If  all  had  gone  well, 
you  would  have  received  the  articles 
on  or  about  the  20th.  As  you  sur- 
mised, the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
goods  has  been  due  to  a  mistake 
made  by  the  railway  company.  Al- 
though the  goods  were  properly  bill- 
ed to  you,  they  were  allowed  to  go  on 
to  Toledo.  If  you  do  not  receive 
them  within  ten  days,  let  us  hear 
from  you  again.  Yours  truly. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  haste  in 
teaching  punctuation  makes  for  con- 
fusion. Therefore  I  would  urge  that 
the  teacher  be  careful  not  to  take  for 
granted  a  student's  knowledge  on 
any  of  the  steps  that  we  have  thus  far 
considered.  Only  actual  tests  and 
examination  of  individual  work  can 
decide  when  the  students  are  ready 
to  understand  the  next  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

However,  there  is  no  need  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  the  class  by 
unnecessary  delay  in  presenting  new 
problems.  As  soon  as  every  one  in 
the  class  understands  the  construc- 
tion and  the  punctuation  of  the  ini- 
tial or  introductory  adverbial  clause, 
explain  the  initial  participial  phrase; 
that  is,  the  ing  participial  phrase, 
(the  other  participle,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  should  simply  be  disre- 
garded). I  realize  that  in  taking  up 
the  participial  phrase  at  this  time  we 
are  mixing  and,  in  a  sense,  confus- 
ing, grammatically,  the  simple  and 
the  complex  sentence.  But  the  ini- 
tial adverbial  clause  and  the  initial 
participial  phrase  have  so  close  an 
affinity  that  taking  them  up  together 
will  tend,  I  feel,  not  so  much  to  con- 
fuse the  student  as  to  help  him  see 
the  kinds  of  initial  elements  that 
should  be  set  off,  Let  the  class  fol- 
low the  plan  suggested  for  teaching 
the  punctuation  of  the  initial  adverb- 
ial clause,  each  member  of  the  class 
giving  at  least  one  example  of  a  sen- 
tence beginning  with  a  participial 
phrase.  Of  course,  a  sentence  like 
this  should  not  be  tolerated  : 

Going  down  the  road,  the  scenery 
was  beautiful.  The  implied  subject 
in  going  must  be  the  same  as  the  sub- 
ject that  follows. 


Let  me  say  in  passing  that,  as  the 
initial  prepositional  and  the  initial 
infinitive  phrases  seldom  need  to  be 
set  off,  I  should  not  consider  them  at 
all.  Occasionally  a  sentence  will 
come  up  in  class  in  which  such  a 
phrase  is  better  set  off,  but  such  in- 
stances are  really  so  rare  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  risk  breeding  confusion  by 
citing  exceptions.  One  reason,  I 
feel,  for  the  lack  of  effectiveness  that 
most  honest  English  teachers  de- 
plore in  their  work  is  that  they  are 
not  content  to  let  a  rule  stand  as  a 
rule,  but  they  must  scrape  up  every 
exception  that  they  ever  heard  of  or 
can  imagine  and  mull  over  it  in  class. 
Nothing  could  more  easily  destroy 
definiteness,  and  it  is  definiteness 
that  our  English  work  lacks. 

Well  then,   when  the  class   under- 
stands the  participial  construction, 
test  its  knowledge  by  giving  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Messrs.  Walter  Stevens'  Sons, 

Galloway,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Complying  with  your  requests,  we 
are  today  expressing  you  nine  sam- 
ple dresses  of  the  lot  that  were  on 
display  during  the  Dressmakers' 
Exhibit  here  last  week.  Hopingthat 
you  will  keep  all  of  them,  we  have 
quoted  you  a  very  low  price  on  them. 
Now  is  the  time  to  send  us  your 
spring  order  for  suits  and  coats. 
Knowing  the  quality  of  our  goods  as 
well  as  you  do,  you  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  our  assortment  is  larger 
and  our  prices  lower  than  ever.  Our 
price  list  will  reach  you  within  a  few 
days.  Yours  truly, 

A  letter  to  test  both  kinds  of  initial 
elements  is: 

Mr.  L.  F.  Herrick, 
2102  Washington  Street, 
Tacoma,  Wash, 
Dear  Sir: 

Confirming  our  telephone  conver- 
sation of  this  morning,  we  are  en- 
closing for  your  signature  a  jobbing 
contract  for  changing  the  location  of 
the  gas  meter  at  435  S.  Olive  Street 
from  the  bedroom  to  the  pantry.  If 
you  will  sign  this  form  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  on  the  line  marked 
"Seal"  and  return  it  to  us  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  we  shall  then 
give  the  matter  our  further  attention. 
Should  the  expense  (if  the  expense) 
incurred  in  doing  the  work  prove  to 
be  less  than  the  estimated  amount, 
you  will  receive  the  benefit. 

Yours  truly, 
A  letter  to  test  all  the   uses   of  the 
comma  so  far  studied  is: 

Mr.  John  R.  Thomas, 
414  Lexington  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Sir: 

By  this  morning's  mail  we  are  send- 
ing you   the  catalogue,    the    special 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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HAROLD  E.  COWAN,  f 

High  School  Commer-     p 
cial  Department, 


NUMBER    FOUR. 

PUTTING  THE  BUSINESS  COURSE 
ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS 

Many  and  diverse  are  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  arbitrary  rating 
by  the  teacher  of  the  student's  pro- 
gress. Sincere  oratory  has  endeav- 
ored and  the  pen  has  played  its  part 
to  abolish,  on  scientific  methods,  the 
possibility  of  marking  Honry  97  and 
John  only  96  when  the  separating  one 
per  cent  hinges  entirely  upon  the  in- 
structor's judgment.  Never-the-less 
the  ancient  custom  still  exists,  and 
bids  fair  to  live  on. 

Doubtless  the  letter  or  percentage 
method  is  the  only  satisfactory  way 
of  recording  a  pupil's  efficiency. 
Granting  this,  can  the  method  not  be 
so  manipulated  that  it  may  serve  a 
better  purpose? 

The  business  course  in  too  many 
of  our  high  schools  still  has  a  lower 
standard  of  scholarship  than  the 
classical  department.  Any  effort, 
then,  to  better  the  system  of  grading 
is  a  step  in  raising  the  standard. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  three  fun- 
damentals in  determining  a  stu- 
dent's rating.  Briefly  expressed 
they  are,  time,  quality,  and  quantity. 
We  require  the  student  to  do  a  fixed 
amount  of  work  of  a  certain  standard 
in  a  specified  time.  Is  this  practical? 
Apparently  it  is.  It  surely  is  for  the 
student  who  is  working  simply  for 
graduation  and  a  diploma.  Compare 
this  with  the  employer's  standard. 
Briefly  expressed,  it  is  the  same, 
time,  quality  and  quantity.  The  em- 
ployee must  get  his  work  done  quick- 
ly and  must  do  a  sufficient  quantity, 
but  does  the  employer  specify  a  cer- 
tain quality  to  which  all  of  his  as- 
sistants must  qualify?  No!  He  de- 
mands the  best  of  which  each  particu- 
lar workman  is  capable. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  does  only 
passable  work  in  school  gets  stead- 
ily promoted;  in  business  the  same 
person  will  never  rise  much  above 
his  or  her  initial  position  without  ap- 
plying to  the  job  the  best  that  is  in 
him  or  her.  Passable  work  will  take 
a  student  from  the  freshman  to  the 
senior  year  and  graduation.  It  will 
keep  the  office  clerk  in  the  freshman 
state  .forever,  while  his  more  consci- 
entious contemporaries  are  advanc- 
ing.   Think  of  the  senior  who  takes 


a  freshman  subject  to  get  a  point  for 
graduation.  He  expects  the  same 
credit  for  it  as  he  would  get  for 
fourth  year  Latin.  Will  any  concern 
raise  the  pay  of  a  cost  accountant 
who  overlooks  the  chance  of  doing 
serviceable  research  work  in  his 
spare  office  hours  and  indexes  the 
letter  book? 

While  a  high  school  student,  I 
worked  in  a  printing  office  outside  of 
school  hours.  I  worked  a  hand  press 
and  the  type  should  have  been  inked 
once  for  each  impression.  I  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  saving  an  hour  each 
night  by  making  two  light  prints 
from  one  inking.  My  economical 
idea  resulted  in  two  copies  from  one 
inking,  but  instead  of  being  a  rich 
black,  they  were  a  Lmottled  dark 
gray.  When  reproved  for  the  poor 
appearance  of  my  work,  I  argued 
that  I  was  "using  my  head."  But 
the  "boss"  smiled  as  he  advised  me 
to  use  my  conscience  as  well.  After 
that  the  prints  were  a  rich  black. 
Whenever  a  pupil  does  careless  work 
for  me  because  he  is  lazy,  and  he 
tries  to  excuse.himself  in  any  way,  it 
seldom  fails  to  use  the  "conscience" 
argument  on  him. 

Thus  far,  one  might  suppose  it  is 
contended  that  no  person  should  be 
graduated  from  school  without  do- 
ing his  best  work,  and  if  he 
does  his  best,  even  though  his 
best.be  woefully  short  of  efficient, 
he  shall  graduate.  This  is  not 
entirely  the  argument,  however.  To 
the  first  part  the  writer  strongly 
adheres,  that  no  pupil  is  worthy  of  a 
diploma  who  has  by  fortunate  pos- 
session of  superior  gray  matter  been 
able  to  "get  by"  on  a  minimum  of 
study. 

The  second  part  needs  amending. 
If  in  a  given  subject  he  has  done  his 
best  but  even  then  has  not  grasped  a 
good  portion  of  it,  he  should  receive 
no  markjat  all.  To  give  him  a  poor 
mark  only  "rubs  it  in."  Disregard 
entirely  his  unsuccessful  effort,  give 
him  a  chance  to  make  it  up  either  by 
repeating  it  or  taking  another. 

The  mark  a  student  receives 
should  depend  upon  two  things,  first 
his  ability,  second,  his  effort,  and 
should  be  determined  by  striking  an 
average  between  the  two.  If  the  pu- 
pil is  conscientious,  his  mark  in 
effort  will  be  100 V,  if  not  he  should 
getzero.  Thepupil's  effort  can  be  de- 
cided from  his  class  application  and 
deportment,  and  the  consistency  and 
appearance  of  his  outside  work.  His 
ability  can  be  judged  from  the  grade 
of  his  class  and  outside  work.  It 
will  be  seen  that  pupils  who  make  a 
strong  effort  will  pass  even  with 
varied  abilities,  although  their  rat- 
ings will  also  vary  but  no  student 
who  is  lazy  or  careless  can  pass  even 
with  the  best  of  ability,  because  the 
zero  in  effort  would  bring  down  the 
best  ability  mark  to  below  passing. 


But,  it  is  asked,  why  should  we  re- 
tard a  student  who  shirks  a  little,  so 
long  as  he  learns  even  then  as  much 
as  the  next  fellow  with  less  ability? 
The  answer  is  that  the  business 
course  must  produce  dependable 
young  men  and  women  of  business 
calibre.  The  bright  student  who 
"just  gets  by"  on  small  effort,  will 
in  four  years  of  high  school  become 
so  imbued  with  the  shirking  spirit 
that  he  will  carry  is  right  along  with 
him,  into  his  real  life  work,  and 
mighty  fortunate  is  the  one  who  re- 
alizes his  vice  and  can  get  rid  of  it 
entirely  within  a  few  years.  A  habit 
of  that  kind  once  developed  is  a 
terrible  millstone  around  one's  neck 
and  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  capable 
men  and  women  who  are  carrying 
this  load,  and  who  have  carried  it  for 
years.  And,  as  is  usual,  the  afflicted 
one  seldom  realizes  or  admits  his 
disease,  so  it  finally  becomes  chron- 
ic. 

The  cry  of  too  many  of  our  work- 
ers is  "less  work  for  what  we  get." 
And  yet  who  are  the  men  whose 
names  have  gone  down  in  history 
and  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
men;  the  ones  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  gathering  wealth  with 
little  work,  of  those  who  have  eager- 
ly greeted  the  chance  of  something 
to  do  for  the  sake  of  doing  something 
worth  while?  The  blessings  to  hu- 
manity are  those  who  have  asked, in 
the  words  of  Van  Dyke: 

"Strength  for  the  daily  task, 

Courage  to  face  the  road, 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  bear  the 
traveller's  load." 

Of  course  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  ed- 
ucate a  class  of  people  who  will  slave 
for  an  employer,  but  we  must  not  let 
the  spirit  run  too  far  to  the  contrary. 
There  are  two  parties  to  every  con- 
tract. We  must  teach  our  students 
not  to  be  slaves,  but  lovers  of  work, 
not  to  be  quitters,  but  fighters,  to 
give  fairly,  but  to  demand  fairly  and 
firmly,  to  be  splendid  citizens  of  a 
splendid  country! 
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"Banke  College  News"  is  the  title  of  a  forty- 
eight  page  publication  published  semi-annual- 
ly by  and  in  the  interests  of  that  institution.  In 
October  this  institution  moved  in  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  occupied  by  a  commer- 
cial school. 

"New  York  University  Bulletin"  is  the  title 
of  a  ninety-six  page  publication  containing  in- 
formation relative  to  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounting  and  Finance,  Washington  Square 
Building,  New  York  City.  The  names  of  its 
faculty  covers  seven  pages  and  its  special  lec- 
tures five  pages  more.  The  work  of  this  pio- 
neer institution  is  well  worth  looking  into. 

Booklets,  leaflets,  etc.,  are  hereby  acknowl- 
edged from  C.  A.  Faust.  1024  N.  Kobey  St., 
Chicago.  111.,  giving  information  concerning 
the  Faust  Method  of  Writing,  especially  ruled 
writing  papers,  pens,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of 
good  quality  and  reliable. 
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March  25,  1914. 

It's  very  late— long  past  bed-time. 
But  before  my  light  goes  out  I  must 
make  an  important  entry.  I  have  a 
diploma— got  it  today— and  now  I'm 
a  full-fledged  stenographer.  Tomor- 
row I  shall  spread  my  wings  and  urge 
them  to  carry  me  into  the  land  of  In- 
dustry. 

There  is  no  special  time  for  grad- 
uating   students    from    the    D 

School.  A  daily  test  in  dictation  and 
transcription  is  given,  and  any  stu- 
dent who  passes  it  is  awarded  a  di- 
ploma. When  I  heard  of  this  regula- 
tion, on  the  day  that  I  achieved  Mr. 
Brindle's  quickest  dictation  class  I 
was  elated.  Having  reached  the 
highest  class,  I  imagined  that  I  would 
get  a  diploma  with  little  effort  or  de- 
lay. I  even  had  a  secret  feeling  that 
I  might  establish  a  record  by  passing 
the  first  test  given  me.  That  feeling 
weakened  a  little  after  the  first  test, 
when  I  found  that  I  couldn't  get 
down  Mr.  Brindle's  words  as  quickly 
as  he  shouted  them  at  this  new  rate 
of  speed.  It  was  evident  that  my 
pencil  would  have  to  grow  more  nim- 
ble before  that  record  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

For  two  weeks  I  wasn't  able  to 
make  the  attempt.  Then  one  day  I 
succeeded  in  jotting  down  every  word 
of  every  letter  Mr.  Brindle  read.  I 
was  aquiver  with  excitement.  I 
clutched  my  book,  and  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  bell,  I  fairly  bolted  for 
my  typewriter.  Some  of  my  class- 
mates hadn't  left  Mr.  Brindle's  room 
by  the  time  I  was  at  work  on  my  first 
transcription.  I  had  determined  not 
to  get  the  slightest  bit  flustered— to 
remain  calm  and  orderly  instead  of 
frantically  dashing  at  things  the  way 
some  of  the  students  did.  I  worked 
deliberately  and  steadily,  with  a 
growing  feeling  of  pride  in  my  self- 
possession  and  the  conviction  that 
the  fuss  and  excitement  of  the  other 
students  was  silly  and  useless. 

I  completed  the  fifth  letter,  read  it 
over  and  laid  it  aside.  There  were 
eight  to  be  written  within  the  period 
that  day,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  dispos- 
ing of  them  in  a  masterly  manner.  I 
wouldn't  look  at  my  watch,  but  be- 
lieved that,  at  the  rate  I  was  going,  I 
might  even  finish  in  time  to  give  the 
eight  a  second  reading  and  thus 
make  doubly  sure  that  they  contain- 
ed no  mistakes.  I  was  inserting  the 
paper  for  number  six,  when  a  bell 
rang.     Usually  the  bells    rang    only 


when  the  periods  were  over,  and  I 
looked  up  with  a  smile  of  wonder  as 
to  what  this  signal  meant.  I  kept  on 
smiling  because  Mamie  Smith  and 
another  girl  jumped  from  their  places 
and  hastily  carried  their  papers  to- 
ward Mr.  Brindle's  room.  I  turned 
to  a  girl  beside  me,  who  was  sitting 
with  folded  hands. 

"They  think  theperiod'is  over,"  I 
whispered  jerkily,  and  quickly 
brought  my  eyes  back  to  my  work. 

"So  it  is,  silly  !"    she  called  to  me. 

Then  the  rumble  of  chairs  became 
general  and  there  were  the  usual 
sounds  that  accompanied  the  chang- 
ing of  classes.  Not  until  I  looked  at 
my  watch  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  did 
I  realize  that  what  I  had  vaguely  con- 
sidered to  be  about  twenty  minutes, 
had  actually  been  a  full  hour.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  other  hour  of  my 
life  that  whizzed  past  me  with  the 
speed  of  that  one. 

Then  and  there  I  abandoned  the 
thought  of  making  a  record.  1  decid- 
ed, too,  that  I  had  better  reduce  my 
self-esteem  and  come  down  to  a  true 
appreciation  of  my  limitations. 

For  days  after  that  I  struggled.  It 
wasn't  the  stenography  that  worried 
me.  After  that  one  time  that  I  had 
been  successful  in  getting  all  of  the 
quick  dictation,  I  could  almost  in- 
variably do  it.  And  reading  my  notes 
never  has  been  difficult  for  me.  Some 
of  the  students  make  such  large, 
sprawly  characters  that  they  have 
desperate  struggles  in  deciphering 
them.  But  I  have  formed  the  habit 
of  making  mine  small  and  with  a  very 
pointed  pencil,  and'  I  can  read  them 
with  almost  no  effort  or  hesitation. 
This  concentrated  writing  saves 
time,  too.  When  a  great  many  char- 
acters are  written  on  a  line,  there  are 
fewer  sweeps  of  the  hand  to  be  made 
from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  and  there  are 
also  fewer  pages  to  be  turned.  Six 
months  ago  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
that  trifles  like  these  could  have  any 
consequence.  But  now  I  know  that 
when  one  is  writing  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  words  to  the  minute- 
more  than  two  words  a  second— every 
tiny  motion  of  the  hand  or  arm  has 
its  significance. 

But  to  return  to  my  particular  dif- 
ficulty—rapid typewriting.  It  was 
that  that  almost  made  me  despair. 
The  letters  always  seemed  so  long 
and  the  time  to  typewrite  them  so 
short.  I  thought  we  had  been  set  an 
impossible  task.  I  seemed  to  work 
as  quickly  as  it  was  possible  for  any 
human  being  to  do.  But  always  the 
bell  rang  too  soon.  For  days  I  would 
have  three  or  four  letters  still  unwrit- 
ten at  the  close  of  the  period,  and 
this  made  me  desperately  unhappy. 
But  one  day,  after  a  week  or  so,  when 
the  bell  rang,  I  found  that  I  had  only 
two  short  letters  undone.  My  skies 
brightened.   So  long  as  improvement 


was  noticeable,  there  was   no  cause 
for  despair. 

I'll  never  forget  the  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  I  had  about  two 
weeks  ago  when  I  finished  all  the  let- 
ters in  the  given  time.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve that  I  had  really  done  it.  1 
thought  that  I  must  have  left  one 
out.  But  I  hadn't,  and  despite  my 
resolutions  about  calmness,  I  actual- 
ly trembled  when  I  carried  the  sheets 
in  to  Mr.  Brindle's  room  and  laid 
them  on  his  desk. 

However,  more  than  a  mere  rate  of 
speed  is  required  of  us.  To  achieve 
a  diploma  the  student  has  to  hand  in 
the  day's  letters,  finished  in] the  al- 
lotted time,  and  containing  no  more 
than  two  slight  errors,  Slight  errors. 
If  they  should  be  serious,  such  as 
mis-spelled  words  or  wrongly  inter- 
preted short-hand  word-signs,  the 
diploma  is  withheld.  I  feel  sure  that 
very  few  business  houses  can  require 
the  degree  of  speed  coupled  with  the 
degree  of  accuracy  that  the  school 
demands.  But  it  is  splendid  train- 
ing for  the  nerves  as  well  as  for  the 
eyes  and  fingers,  and  now  that  my 
struggles  are  over  and  the  precious 
document  in  my  possession,  I'm 
mighty  glad  that  I  didn't  give  up  the 
fight  about  a 'month  ago,  as  I  weak- 
ly contemplated  doing. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  said  to  me: 

"Why  waste  time  over  a  diploma, 
when  you  might  be  earning  money  ? 
Not  one  employer  in  a  hundred  will 
know  or  care  whether  you  have  one 
or  not." 

I  thought  this  was  probably  true, 
and  it  made  me  a  bit  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  wiser  to 
spend  my  time  looking  for  a  position. 
But  that  uncertainty  lasted  only  a 
day.  I  resolved  that  something 
stronger  than  my  friend's  argument 
would  be  necessary  to  make  me  give 
up  now  that  I  was   so  near  the  goal. 

Besides,  I  knew  that  I  was  getting 
valuable  training  all  the  time 
that  I  was  laboring  toward  that 
goal.  I  could  see  myself  growing 
quicker  and  surer  every  day.  I  didn't 
have  the  feeling  that  a  few  of  the  stu- 
dents seemed  to  have,  that  these  last 
weeks  were  only  valuable  because 
they  would  win  for  me  some  high 
sounding  words  engraved  on  an  im- 
posing sheet  of  paper.  Geraldine 
Derr  was  one  who  had  that  feeling. 
On  two  successive  days  I  saw  Geral- 
dine, whose  vision  is  about  as  broad 
as  her  finger,  tear  up  a  batch  of  let- 
ters she  had  just  written,  at  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  because  she  hadn't 
succeeded  in  finishing  the  required 
number  in  the  period.  Some  one 
asked  her  why  she  tore  them  up  in- 
stead of  handing  them  in,  and  she 
queried  : 

"What's  the  use  of  handing  them 
in  to  be  criticised  ?  They  won't  give 
me  a  diploma.  I  didn't  finish  in 
time." 

( Con tinned  on  page  29. ) 
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SOME  ANCIENT  LAWS 

"Every  Man   is  Entitled   to  Have  His 
Day  in  Court." 

Every  act  of  man  is  shaped,  gov- 
erned and  controlled  by  law.  Law  is 
woven  into  every  fiber  of  human  life 
and  activity.  It  is  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  our  social  fabric.  Laws  are 
of  two  kinds;  first,  those  that  are 
made  by  man,  and  second,  laws  or- 
dained by  a  supreme  being.  The 
laws  of  nature  never  change;  they 
are  immutable,  invariable,  and  un- 
alterable, and  they  who  consciously 
or  unconsciously  violate  them  in  any 
respect  inevitably  suffer  accordingly. 
Hence,  we  may  say  that  man's  success 
or  failure  is  based  upon  a  due  observ- 
ance of  these  laws. 

Man-made  laws  may  and  do  change, 
though  but  little.  If  we  look  back 
through  the  past  we  find  that  the 
people  of  other  times  possessed  and 
enforced  laws  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  present ;  that  they  thought 
much  as  we  do  and  had  as  high  a 
code  of  morals.  A  comparison  of  va- 
rious ancient  laws  reveals  that  we 
have  apparently  made  no  better  rules 
for  meeting  and  mitigating  the  evils 
that  beset  us  except  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  we  go  about  it  some- 
what more  humanely.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  comparatively  recent 
discovery  of  a  code  of  laws  that  was 
in  existence  in  the  most  remote  peri- 
od of  the  world's  history. 

HAMMURABI 

Within  the  past  decade  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries relating  to  ancient  laws  and 
the  finding  of  a  large  and  irreg- 
ular stone  in  Elam— an  ancient  coun- 
try North  of  the  Persian  gulf— upon 
which  was  written  a  code  by  a  ruler 
known  as  Hammurabi,  who,  it  is  now 
believed,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ab- 
raham and  refered  to  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Genesis  as  Am- 
raphel. 

Hammurabi  was  King  of  Babylonia 
and  reigned  about  2285  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era— 
or  just  4000  years  ago.  It  is  known 
that  he  conquered  the  Kingdoms  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad,  being  the  north- 
ern and  southern  divisions  of  ancient 
Babylonia.  He  was  evidently  the 
veritable  Alexander  of  his  time,  for 
in  addition  to  subduing  these  people 
he  unified  the  administration  of  the 


different  governments,  welding  them 
into  a  compact  whole — over  which  he 
ruled  justly.  Hammurabi  is  declared 
to  have  received  his  laws  from  the 
seated  sun  god  Samas,  "the  judge  of 
heaven  and  earth."  Scholars  who 
have  investigated  theseancient  codes 
are  of  the  belief  that  there  were  other 
codes  of  a  still  earlier  period;  for 
there  was  recently  discovered  a  tab- 
let that  had  been  buried  over  four 
thousand  years  in  earth,  impregnat- 
ed with  salt,  upon  which  was  written 
laws  in  the  Sumerian  language  prior 
to  the  conquests  of  the  Akkadians  in 
the  time  of  Hammurabi. 

CODE  OF  HAMMURABI 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi;  contains 
a  prologue,  followed  by  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  sections  of  law  cover- 
ing almost  every  phase  of  life. 
Among  the  subject-matter  treated  is 
witchcraft,  bribery, kidnapping,  slav- 
ery, landlord  and  tenant,  creditor 
and  debtor,  licenses,  slander,  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  breach  of  promise, 
desertion,  inheritance,  the  fees  of 
builders  and  surgeons  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  other  modern  sub- 
jects of  judicial  decision  and  legis- 
lation. 

This  code  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  formed  the  basis  of  the  deca- 
logue of  the  Hebrews.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  illustration  of  some  of  the 
moral  laws  that. were  enforced  : 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  spread  abroad  a 
false  report. 

2.  Do  not  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
with  a  wicked  man  to  be  an  upright- 
eous  witness. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  the  ma- 
iority  in  doing  what  is  wrong. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  testimony 
in  a  case  so  as  to  pervert  justice. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  show  partiality 
to  a  poor  man  in  his  case. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  prevent  justice 
being  done  to  thy  poor  in  his  cause. 

7.  Keep  aloof  from  every  false 
matter. 

8.  Do  not  condemn  the  innocent 
nor  him  who  hath  a  just  cause. 

9.  Do  not  vindicate  the  wicked. 
10.    Thou  shalt  take  no  bribe,  for  a 

bribe  blindeth  the  eyes  of  those  who 
see  and  perverteth  the  cause  of  right- 
eous. 

It  is  written  in  this  code  that  the 
surgeon  who  was  unsuccessful  in 
performing  an  operation  was  to  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  his  hands;  that  the 
veterinarian  paid  for  all  of  the  stock 
he  could  not  cure;  and  the  builder 
for  all  damages  resulting  from  the 
house  he  had  built  afterward  fell 
down. 

RECALL  OF  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 

Within  quite  recent  times  some 
near  and  other  would-be  famous 
statesmen  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  cheap  glory  by 
agitating  the  ideaof  the  Recall  of  Ju- 
dicial Decisions.  This  is  a  far  cry  as 
a  new  idea  for  it  is  recorded  in  the 
code  of  Hammurabi  that : 


"If  a  judge  judged  a  judgment,  de- 
cided a  decision,  granted  a  sealed 
sentence,  and  it  afterwards  altered 
his  judgment  that  judge,  for  the  al- 
teration of  the  judgment  that  he 
judged,  one  shall  put  him  to  account 
and  he  shall  pay  twelve-fold  the  pen- 
alty which  was  in  the  said  assembly, 
one  shall  expel  him  from  his  judg- 
ment seat  and  he  shall  not  return, 
and  with  the  judges  at  a  judgment  he 
shall  not  take  his  seat." 

The  sending  of  the  judge  into  po- 
litical obscurity  ought  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  this  ancient 
idea,  for  surely  has  not  the  old  pass- 
ed   away  and  the  new  become  old  ? 

LAW  OF  PUBLIC  CARRIERS 

The  state  has  long  had  the  right  to 
regulate  and  govern  public  carriers 
and  the  rates  they  may  charge  for  ser- 
vices performed.  This  principle  of 
regulation  dates  back,  at  least,  to 
the  time  of  this  primitive  Code, which 
declares  that  : 

"If  a  man  be  on  a  journey  and  he 
give  silver,  gold,  stones  or  portable 
property  to  a  man  for  transportation, 
and  if  the  man  does  not  deliver  that 
which  was  to  be  transported,  but 
take  it  to  himself,  the  owner  of  the 
transported  goods  should  call  that 
man  to  account  for  the  goods  to  be 
transported  which  he  did  not  deliver 
and  that  man  shall  deliver  to  the 
owner  of  the  transported  goods  five- 
fold the  amount  which  was  given  to 
him.  If  a  man  hire  an  ox  for  a  year, 
he  shall  give  to  the  owner  4  gurof 
grain  as  the  hire  of  a  draft  ox,  and  3 
gur  of  grain  as  the  hire  of  an  ox.  If 
a  man  hire  a  sailboat  he  shall  give 
2i  se  of  silver  as  its  hire.  If  a  man 
hire  a  wagon  only,  he  shall  pay  40  ka. 
of  grain  per  day." 

LAW  OF  PERJURY 

In  the  Hammurabian  code  we  read 
that  "If  a  man  bring  an  accusation 
against  a  man  and  charge  him  with  a 
capital  crime,  but  can  not  prove  it, 
he,  the  accuser,  shall  be  put  to 
death."  And  also,  "If  a  man  in  a 
case  pending  judgment  bear  false 
witness,  or  do  not  establish  the  tes- 
timony he  has  given,  if  that  case  be 
one  involving  life,  that  man  shall  be 
put  to  death."  This  was  considered 
a  just,  although  severe,  punishment 
for  committing  perjury  when  a  man's 
life  was  at  stake. 

Compare  the'foregoing  with  a  sim- 
ilar statute  taken  from  the  code  of 
one  of  the  American  states — which  is 
practically  the  same  and  in  effect  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union— which  re- 
cites that  "Every  person  who  shall 
be  convicted  of  willful  and  corrupt 
perjury  committed  on  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  for  a  capital  offense  with 
an  express  premeditated  design  to 
effect  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  shall  be  punish- 
ed by  death  or  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary."  Apparently  we  do  not 
have  anything  on  the  ancient  Babyl- 
onians in  the  way  of  punishment  for 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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Advertising  is  the  science  of  pub- 
licity, of  getting  before  the  people, 
or  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  that  which  one  has  to  offer 
or  dispose  of.  Again— we  may  fur- 
ther state  that  advertising  is  the  sci- 
ence of  SALESMANSHIP. 

There  is  no  guess  work— no  experi- 
menting with  the  advertising  man 
who  is  guided  in  his  work  by  result- 
getting  laws;  in  fact,  the  science  of 
advertising  is  so  exact  that  it  is,  I 
believe,  quite  generally  regarded  as 
a  profession. 

Of  course,  the  advertising  man,  be- 
fore he  can  work  intelligently,  will 
find  it  necessary  to  acquaint  himself 
with  certain  facts  and  figures  in  ac- 
cord with  the  nature  of  the  business 
—and  then  with  the  accumulation  of 
this  in  his  possession,  he  finds  him- 
self master  of  his  grounds  and  is  in 
a  position  to  plan  an  effective  adver- 
tising campaign. 

That  advertisement  which  will 
make  the  BEST  impression  and 
reach  the  greatest  number  is,  of 
course,  considered  the  best;  how- 
ever, the  point  to  be  remembered  is 
this:  An  advertisement  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  attractive,  strong  and 
convincing.  There  must  be  atten- 
tion— compelli?ig  power  and  original- 
ity. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  persons  who  have  an  inclination 
and  ambition  to  equal  or  excel  in 
some  line.  And  there  are  those  who 
have  a  desire  to  possess  some  one 
thing,  above  all  others,  for  profit, 
convenience  or  pleasure,  and  the 
mission  of  the  advertiser  is  to  see 
and  interest  them  in  that  which  he 
has  to  offer  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
duce the  surest  results  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  the  house. 

Of  course,  there  is  room  for  display 
of  judgment  in  the  advertising  field, 
but  the  point  should  be  to  endeavor 
to  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
greatest  number,  and  only  when  this 
is  done  can  the  greatest  good  be  ac- 
complished. 


A  large  list  of  subscriptions  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged from  Victor  Lee  Dodson,  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  Business  College, 
which  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 


ACCOUNTING 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 
versally  of  course,  and  perhaps  by 
not  even  the  majority  of  bookkeep- 
ers, but  in  many  businesses,  as  a 
personal  investigation  will  prove, 
and  particularly  in  business  houses 
where  the  bookkeeping  system  is 
well  planned  and  in  competent 
hands.  Of  course,  bookkeepers  are 
likely  to  use  the  method  which  they 
are  taught  to  use,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  old  method  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively taught  and  for  a  longer 
time,  it  is  only  natural  that  this 
method  is  in  more  general  use. 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  the 
business  man  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
indifferent  as  to  the  method  em- 
ployed by  his  bookkeeper  in  closing 
the  ledger;  either  method  is  an  arbi- 
trary means  of  closing  all  profit  and 
loss   accounts   into    the    Profit    and 


Loss  account  as  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  period,  and  thence  closing  the 
net  profit  into  the  desired  account, 
whether  it  be  the  Capital,  Drawing 
or  Surplus  account;  the  process  of 
doing  this  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
business  man  and  the  method  fol- 
lowed would  probably  not  even  be 
known  to  him.  It  is  purely  the  book- 
keeper's work  about  which  no  one 
else  is  concerned. 

The  number  and  arrangement  of 
Closing  entries  may  vary  all  the  way 
from  a  single  entry  debiting  each  ac- 
count showing  a  profit, crediting  each 
one  showing  a  loss  and  crediting  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account  with  the  net 
profit,  to  a  series  of  entries  which 
show  more  details  and  admit  of  more 
complete  explanation. 

The  following  closing  entries  are 
submitted  with  proper  explanations 
for  the  closing  of  the  ledger  accounts 
involved  in  the  exercise  given  in  this 
article: 


CLOSING   ENTRIES,  DECEMBER   31,  191.r> 


Sales 

Purchases 
To  close  into  the  Sales  account  the  Cost  of 
goods  sold  for  the  six   month  ended  12-31- 
15,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  Purchases  ac- 
count equal  to  the  inventory  of  12-31-15. 
Sales 

Profit  and  Loss 
To  close  into  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  the 
gross    profit   on    sales    for   the    six   months 
ended  12-31-15. 
Merchandise  Discount 
Interest 

Profit  and  Loss 
To  close  into  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  all 
accounts  which  show  a  profit. 
Profit  and  Loss 
Salaries 

Traveling  Expenses 
Advertising 
General  Expense 
Office  Supplies 
To  close  into  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
all    accounts   which    show    a  loss,  leaving  a 
balance  to  the  Advertising  account  equal  to 
the  supplies  on  hand. 
Profit  and  Loss 
John  Doe 
To  close  the  net  profit  for  the  six  months 
ended    12-31-15  into    the    proprietor's  ac- 
count. 


81,920.00 

550.00 

425  73 

1,524.17 

250.00 


It  would  be  advisable  in  more  ad- 
vanced work  to  open  an  Inventory 
account  charging  it  with  the  inven- 
tory of  December  #1,  instead  of 
bringing  it  down  as  a  balance  to  the 
Purchase    account.      This    method, 


however,  is  more  easily  taught  in  the 
elementary  work. 

The  separate  items  of  profit  and 
loss  should  be  listed  on  the  proper 
sides  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account; 
the  account  would  then  appear  as 
follows: 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


$1,920.00 

Gross  Profit  on  Sales 

$5,307.93 

Traveling  Expenses 

550.00 

Merchandise  Discount 

167  25 

Advertising 

425.73 

Interest 

77.00 

General  Expense 

1.524.17 

Office  Supplies 

250  00 

John  Doe 

872.28 

$5,542.18 

$5,542.18 

The  closing  entries  should  be 
posted  as  any  other  journal  entries 
and  should  be  properly  folioed. 

Next  month,  several  questions  will 
be   discussed  which  have  been  sub- 


mitted by  readers  of  The  Business 
Educator;  these  questions  consist 
of  bookkeeping  problems  and  ques- 
tions on  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject. 
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DIARY  SNAPSHOTS 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

"But  there  might  be  a  mistake 
in  these  letters  that  you're  likely  to 
make  again  some  day  when  you  do 
get  finished.  If  you'd  had  it  pointed 
out  to  you  once, you  wouldn't  be  like- 
ly to  do  it  a  second  time." 

Geraldine  sniffed. 

"I  always  know  when  I've  made 
mistakes,"  she  said.  "I  don't  need 
old  Brindle's  blue  pencil  to  find  them 
for  me." 

All  the  time,  of  course,  during 
these  past  weeks,  I  have  been  on  the 
lookout  for  any  position  that  seemed 
promising.  I  would  not  have  done 
what  one  student  did.  He  is  a  youth 
of  about  eighteen  very  shabby  and 
hungry  looking.  You  would  think, 
from  his  appearance,  that  he  would 
leap  at  an  opportunity  to  make  mon- 
ey. He  does  very  good  work,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  coupled  with  his 
needy  appearance,  is  why  Mr.  Kirk, 
the  Principal,  told  him  of  a  call  that 
had  come  from  a  large  firm  for  a  male 
stenographer.  It  was  the  sort  of 
opening  that  might  have  led  to  a  big 
opportunity.  But  this  boy  righteous- 
ly shook  his  head,  and  said  he  would 
leave  the  school  grasping  his  diploma 
or  he  wouldn't  leave  it  all.  Gracious! 
If  I  had  had  his  chance,  I  wouldn't  have 
felt  that  I'd  the  right  to  let  it  slip.  At 
any  time,  if  one  found  it  desirable, 
one  could  come  back  and  work  for  a 
diploma.  But  good  positions  are  not 
obtainable  every  day. 

However,  the  chance  didn't  come  to 
me,  even  thongh  I  carefully  watched 
for  it.  So  I  struggled  on  until  today, 
when  the  hard-won  paper  was  given 
to  me.  And  from  now  on,  I  must  de- 
vote every  bit  of  my  energy  and 
every  moment  of  my  time,  to  find- 
ing the  sort  of  work  I  want  and 
feel  able  to  do. 


LAW 


(Continued  from  page  27.) 
committing  perjury  against  a  fellow- 
man  when  his   life  is  being  weighed 
in  the  balance. 

THE    EGYPTIANS 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  also  a 
people  who  had  high  ideals  concern- 
ing the  promotion  of  the  public  wel- 
fare and  common  good.  Being  a  na- 
tion of  grave  and  serious  ideas,  they 
readily  perceived  that  the  true  end  of 
government  was  to  render  life  com- 
fortable and  communities  happy, 
therefore,  each  individual  was  nur- 
tured in  the  strictest  abservance  of 
the  laws  under  which  he  was  control- 
led. Consequently,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  nation  ever  preserved  its  laws  or 
customs  longer  than   the  Egyptians. 


With  them  perjury  was  punished  by 
death  since  they  held  that  it  was  a 
crime  which  attacked  both  the  gods, 
whose  majesty  was  trampled  upon 
by  invoking  their  names  to  a  false 
oath,  and  also  men,  by  breaking  the 
strongest  tie  of  human  society— sin- 
cerity and  honesty. 

In  primitive  times  among  the 
Egyptians  no  one  was  permitted  to 
borrow  money  without  pledging  to 
the  creditor  the  body  of  his  father, 
which  was  embalmed  and  kept  rev- 
entially  in  the  son's  house.  It  was 
equally  impious  and  infamous  not  to 
redeem  soon  so  precious  a  pledge. 
The  creditor  removed  to  his  house 
the  body;  and  if  the  debtor  neglected 
to  redeem  his  obligation,  he  was  de- 
prived of  burial;  and,  while  he  lived, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  of 
his  descendants. 

DRACO  AND  SOLON 

The  first  reputed  written  code  of 
laws  of  Greece  was  that  of  Draco,  an 
Athenian  lawgiver  and  archon,  in 
the  year  621  B.  C.  The  author  was  of 
a  distinguished  birth  and  large  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs.  The  rigor  of 
his  laws  was  so  great  that  they  pro- 
vided punishment  for  the  smallest 
offense — the  slightest  theft,  or  even 
laziness— as  well  as  for  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  equally  with  death. 
They  were  said  to  be  so  cruel  and 
harsh  that  they  were  written  in 
blood,  although  they  recorded  the 
customary  punishment  of  the  times. 
Laws  that  are  extremely  severe  and 
sanguinary  are  still  said  to  be  Dra- 
conic. The  severity  of  those  laws 
caused  them  to  be  often  neglected, 
and  thus  in  time  they  became  so  ob- 
noxious and  hated  that  Solon  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  a  new  code. 

Solon,  the  lawgiver  who  succeeded 
Draco,  was  also  the  first  Athenian 
to  regain  renown  by  his  poetry.  He 
made  many  sweeping  changes  in  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  the  reforms 
initiated  by  this  celebrated  legisla- 
tor are  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
democracy.  His  wise  laws  relieved 
the  poor  debtor  from  the  oppression 
of  the  rich;  prevented  them  from  be- 
ing sold  into  slavery,  and  limited  the 
amount  of  land  that  might  be  held  by 
one  person;  prohibited  speaking  ill 
of  the  dead  since  justice  requires  us 
to  spare  those  who  are  no  more,  and 
good  policy  should  prevent  hatred 
becoming  immortal. 


"Olson's  Commercial  Colleges,  Parsons, 
Kane.,  issues  a  sixty-four  page  catalog  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  printed  on  plate  paper  and  cover- 
ed in  yellow.  It  bespeaks  a  prosperous  institu- 
tion. 

"What  School?"  is  the  title  of  a  paper  from 
the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  the 
front  page  of  which  is  graced  by  a  portrait  of 
its  President,  Governor  W.  N.  Ferris.  The  in- 
stitution seems  to  be  larger  and  better  than 
ever  before,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  consider- 
ing the  exceptional  facilities  offered  by  that  in- 
stitution to  ambitious  young  men  and  young 
women. 
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booklet,  and  the  price  list  that  you 
asked  for  in  your  letter  of  the  third. 
If  you  do  not  receive  them  within  a 
reasonable  time,  please  notify  us, 
and  we  shall  immediately  send  oth- 
ers to  you. 

The  booklet  describes  our  new  mo- 
tor brake  for  automobiles,  bicycles, 
and  motorcycles.  It  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  brake  now  on 
the  market,  and  dealers  everywhere 
are  enthusiastic  in  prophesying  its 
success. 

If  you  should  wish  any  additional 
information  concerning  the  brake, 
please  feel  free  to  address  your  in- 
quiries to  the  Publicity  department. 
Yours  truly. 

The  uses  of  the  comma  that  we  have 
thus  far  considered  are  all  that  an 
average  first  year  high  school  class 
can  learn  during  the  first  half  year. 
(Of  course,  I  am  taking  for  granted 
that  other  English  work  such  as 
spelling,  letter  writing  and  oral  com- 
position has  also  been  taken  during 
the  half  year.)  In  my  next  article 
I  shall  very  briefly  outline  the  punc- 
tuation work  for  the  second  half 
year;  that  is,  thevarious  explanatory 
expressions. 


A.  H.  Dangerfield,  formerly  of  Charleston 
W.  \'a., recently  opened  the  Summit  Business 
College,  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  The  prospectus 
received  is  a  modest,  well-illustrated  booklet. 
We  wish  the  new  institution  the  success  it  de- 
serves, and  hereby  extend  congratulations  to 
the  city  of  Bluefield  for  having  in  its  midst 
such  an  institution  and  man. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  recently  issued  an  especially  attrac- 
tive and  profusely  illustrated  paper  entitled 
"Concerning  a  Business  Education"  with  the 
title  page  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  large 
weekly  and  monthly  journals. 

The  Salem,  Mass.,  Commercial  School,  is 
greeting  its  patrons  with  a  fawn  colored  catalog 
printed  on  light  buff  or  cream  paper  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  text  is  in  large  type  and  the 
illustrations  few,  but  good.  The  quality  of  this 
booklet  is  in  keeping  with  the  instruction  given 
in  the  institution.  In  it  we  find  no  names  of 
proprietors,  principals,  teachers  or  pupils;  not 
even  of  the  President.  Geo.  P.  Lord.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  modesty  not  at  all  with  the  custo- 
mary business  college  catalogs. 

Superintendent  Clarence  h.  Wright,  of  the 
public  schools,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  recently 
addressed  the  students  of  the  Boothe  Business 
College,  of  that  city.  The  subject  of  his  talk 
was  "Efficiency."  His  definition  of  efficiency 
was  as  follows:  "Efficiency,  the  ability  to  do 
the  best  thing  in  the  best  way  possible  in  the 
shortest  amount  of  time."  The  Boothe  School 
conducts  a  Dormitory  for  the  girls  in  its  own 
building,  and  one  for  the  boys  in  nearby  apart- 
ments. 

Number  1,  Volume  17  of  "The  Budget."  Bal 
timore,  Md.,  again  is  before  us  rilled  full  to 
overflowing  with  information  relative  to  the  H. 
M.  Rowe  Co..  as  well  as  to  professional  matters 
generally.    Mailed  free  to  commercial  teachers. 

The  News  Letter,  published  by  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School.  Denver,  Colo.,  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  publicity  which  reaches  our  desk 
regularly  and  filled  with  information  concern- 
ing that  institution  in  particular  and  commercial 
education  in  general. 
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K.  W.  Barrington,  recently  <if  Crystal  River, 
Fla.,  is  teaching  in  the  Rushville.  Ind.,  High 
School,  this  year,  as  Head  of  the  Commercial 
Department. 

Gertrude  Maycock,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  has 
been  elected  a  teacher  this  year  in  the  North 
Brooktield.  Mass.,  High  School. 

The  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  has  added  W.  F.  Gentry  to  its  staff 
this  year. 

E.  A.  Dieterich  is  teaching  in  the  Miami 
Commercial  College,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Ethel  M.  Juhr,  of  Urichsville.  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Dennison  High  School,  Dennison,  Ohio. 

Nell  M.  Johnston,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  teach- 
ing penmanship  and  drawing  in  the  Houlton, 
Maine,  public  Schools,  this  year. 

The  Mobile,  Alabama,  High  School,  has  for 
its  new  shorthand  teacher  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker. 

Kenneth  C.  Atwater  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Albany  High  School.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  having 
charge  of  the  commercial  arithmetic  and  com- 
mercial geography  for  the  current  year. 

George  L.Luce  is  handling  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Ludington,  Michigan,  High 
School,  this  year. 

The  Litchfield,  Minnesota,  High  School,  has 
for  its  present  commercial  teacher,  Miss  Lucy 
Souba. 

Guy  Goddard,  formerly  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  is  now 
a  teacher  of  commercial  arithmetic  in  the  East 
High  School,  Minneapolis. 

Iona  Ruel,  of  Chicago,  has  been  chosen  to 
act  as  principal  of  the  Shorthand  Department 
of  the  Central  Iowa,  Business  College,  Mar 
shalltown,  la. 

W.  E.  Garvey,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  T,  M. 
Watson,  of  Toronto,  have  taken  positions  in 
Banks' Business  College,  Philadelphia,  for  the 
present  year. 

C.  A.  Callan,  recently  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has 
been  appointed  a  teacher  for  this  year  in  the 
McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Alvin  Osthoff,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Watertown  Business  Llniver- 
sity,  Watertown,  S.  D. 

Ruth  C.  Sheppard  is  teaching  in  the  Reno 
Hall  Business  School  of  Pittsbnrg,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Erblang,  recently  of  the  Faribault, 
Minn.,  High  School,  is  employed  for  the  pres- 
ent year  in  the  Mankato  Commercial  College, 
Mankato,  Minn.,  as  a '.teacher  of  commercial 
branches. 

Kathleen  Joyce,  who  has  recently  been  teach- 
ing in  the  Office  Training  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  commer- 
cial teacher  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo,  High 
Schools. 

F.  E.  Oneth,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is 
teaching  commercial  branches  in  the  High 
School  of  that  city. 

Dawnine  Darrenougue,  of  Reedsburg,  Wis., 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  World  Book 
Company,  Publishers  of  Chicago,  111, 

Charles  H.Jordan,  Lillian  Tuthill  and  Sara 
M.  Tumey  have  been  added  lothe  commercial 
teaching  staff  of  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  High 
School,  this  year. 

O.  L.  Morris,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  a  new 
teacherin  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hildegard  Ott  is  a  new  commercial  teacherin 
the  Madison,  Minn.,  High  School,  this  season, 


A.  R.  Reelhorn  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ballard 
have  been  recently  elected  to  teach  in  the  High 
School  at  LaJunta,  Colo.  Mrs.  Ballard  will 
have  charge  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
and  Mr.  Reelhorn,  the  commercial  branches. 

R.  K.  Stevenson  and  L.  E.  Carley  are  now 
teachers  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Hudson,  Wis.,  High  School. 

Charles  Hainfeld  is  employed  in  the  High 
School  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  as  a  commercial 
teacher. 

J.  R.Bell,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  is  employed  in 
the  Weston.  W.  Va.,  High  School,  having 
charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  there. 

Frederick  J.  Long,  recently  of  the  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  High  School,  is  leachingcommer- 
cial  branches  this  year  in  the  Arlington,  Mass., 
High  School.  Mr.  Long  is  followed  at  Bloom- 
field  by  Mr.  William  L.  Foley,  who  last  year 
had  charge  of  the  commercial  branches  in  the 
High  School  at  Goldfield,  Nevada. 

Grace  L.  Lawrence,  of  Leominster,  Mass..  has 
been  chosen  to  teach  commercial  subjects  this 
year  in  the  Bristol,  Vt.,  High  School.  Mr. 
Ralph  Hedges  is  the  new  Principal  of  the 
Bristol  High  School. 

Mildred  Black,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  teaching 
this  year  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Oxford,  Md.,  High  School. 

Agnes  Hammond,  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,a  grad- 
uate of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  is  teaching 
Gregg  Shorthand  this  year  in  the  High  School 
ot  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Clara  L.  Markham,  Turin,  N.  Y.,  is  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  High  School,  this  year. 

Catherine  L.  Burke,  East  Syracuse,  N.Y.,is 
now  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Harriet  Gilling.of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  shorthand  teacher  for  the 
present  year  in  Link's  Modern  College,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Joseph  W.  Bush,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
charge  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of  the 
Long  Island  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
this  year. 

A.  C.  Willbee,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  teach- 
ing commercial  branches  and  athletics  in  the 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  High  School,  this  year. 

W.  H.  Howland,  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  manager  of  Brown's  Bus- 
iness College  at  Danville,  111. 

A.  L.  Pear,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Bookkeeping  De- 
partment of  Hill's  Business  College,  Oklahoma 
City. 

RosslK.  Fortney.of  the  Albuquerque  Busi- 
ness College  has  accepted  a  position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Hign  School,  Bisbee, 
Arizona. 

Flora  B.  Page,  of  Olney,  Illinois,  is  the  new 
shorthand  teacher  in  the  Camden  Business 
College,  Camden,  Arkansas. 

Miss  Beryl  Wallace,  of  Marion,  Indiana,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  Shorthand  and 
and  Stenotypy  in  the  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Peoria,  Illinois. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Markham,  of  Turnin,  N.  Y.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  Commer- 
cial Department,  High  School,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Frank  Karns,  of  Spring  Valley,  Illinois,  has 
accepted  as  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, High  School,  Covington,  Ky. 

R.  S.  Hines.  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  favored  us  with  a 
nice  list  of  subscriptions.  Mr.  Hines  is  able  to 
get  many  of  his  students  up  to  The  Business 
Educator  Certificate  standard,  which  shows 
that  he  is  getting  good  results. 

J.O.  Gordon  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  made  Supervisor  of 
the  Evening  High  Schools  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  a  man  of  ideal  personality,  wide 
scholarship,  and  extended  experience  and 
merits  all  of  the  recognitions  he  has  received, 


Editor  Business  Educator  : 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  paragraph  un- 
der "Marshall's  Mental  Meanderings,"  in  the 
October  nnmber  of  The  Business  Educator 
on  "Where  Ethics  and  Courtesy  Meet."  Mr. 
Marshall  certainly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said  that  some  people  refuse  to  answer 
letters  promptly,  if  at  all.  In  my  correspond- 
ence. I  have  had  the  same  experience  that  Mr. 
Marshall  mentioned  and  several  of  my  brother 
penman  have  written  me  to  the  same  effect, 
especially  if  a  stamp  is  enclosed  for  reply.  I 
know  of  a  penman  who  has  sent  innumerable 
letters  to  other  penman  inquest  of  specimens. 
Some  replied  very  kindly,  while  others  never 
answer  atall— possibly  assigned  the  letter  to  the 
waste  basket  without  reading  it.  Now  it  only 
takes  a  short  time  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  letter,  and  if  penmen  do  not  wish  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  their  brother  penmen,  ans- 
wer just  the  same. 

Some  penmen  perhaps  never  think  that  in  re- 
fusing to  send  a  brother  penmen  a  specimen, 
either  in  exchange  or  for  pay,  that  they  are  los- 
ing dollars  and  cents,  so  let  me  illustrate.  Sup- 
pose some  young  penman  seot  to  such  noted 
writers  as  Courtney,  Tamblyn  and  a  few  others 
for  specimens  and  these  gentlemen  should  re- 
fuse to  answer  their  letters,  when  by  granting 
their  request  they  may  enroll  one  or  more 
students  for  a  course.  All  letters  have  a  pur- 
pose and  should  be  answered. 

When  you  fail  lo  answer  a  letter  in  which  pos- 
tage is  enclosed  you  have  something  that  don't 
belong  to  you.  Postage  amounts  to  a  consid- 
erable sum  in  a  year.  Now  answer  Ihe  letters 
you  receive  and  do  to  others  as  you  would  be 
done  by.  Leslie  E.  Jones, 

Oct.  22.  1915  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

A  list  of  seventy-two  subscriptions  was  sent 
on  October  12th  by  Milton  H.  Ross  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints BusinessCollege, Salt  I  akeCily, 
Utah.  This  list  bespeaks  the  enthusiasm  and 
skill  of  Mr.  Ross  who  writes  a  remarkable  hand 
and  who  bubbles  over  with  inspiration  upon 
any  subject  that  he  professes  to  teach.  He  is  a 
live  wire  in  the  schoolroom  whose-  influence  is 
not  limited  to  the  schoolroom. 

"Human  Efficiency"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  small  but  effective  paper  recently  issued 
by  the  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship  and  Bus- 
iness Efficiency,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Itscontents 
fully  justifies  its  title  and  we  wish  it  the  success 
it  deserves. 

"Moulders"  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  little  pub- 
lication recently  issued  by  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  contents  have  been 
written  by  the  various  teachers  and  principals 
of  the  school.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  ad- 
vertising recently  received. 

The  Astoria,  Ore.,  Business  College  Bulletin 
for  October  is  before  us,  having  been  repro- 
duced from  typewriting  by  the  Mimeograph  or 
some  similar  process.  It  is  a  neat  little  eight 
page  spicy  production. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following:  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  College; 
Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Duff's  College,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Metro- 
politan Text  Book  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Northern  Illinois  University,  Chicago,  111.; 
American  Business  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  The  Columbia  Commercial  University, 
Lancaster,  Ohio;  Salem,  Mass.,  Commercial 
College;  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New 
York  City;  The  Phonographic  Institute  Co,, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Kewanee,  111.,  Business  Col- 
lege; Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute  is 
sending  out  its  fifty-third  year  prospectus,  in 
which  is  shown  an  entirely  new  Building  built 
especially  for  its  own  use,  making  it  one  of  the 
few  very  fine  commercial  schools  housed  in  its 
own  structure.  The  catalog,  is  printed  on  dull 
finished  plate  paper,  covered  in  gray.  The 
catalog,  like  the  school  it  represents,  is  a 
model. 
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REJECTED  METAL 

The  dead  heavy  silence  of  an  Asiatic  night 
fell  upon  the  big  oblong  enclosure  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Pekin  in  far  off  China.  In 
the  great  walled  in  place  were  gathered  more 
than  three  thousand  men,  women  and  children. 
It  was  May  of  the  year  1900  and  all  over  China 
had  gone  the  cry  of  "Death  to  the  foreigners  !" 
The  Boxers  was  the  popular  name  given  to  the 
members  of  a  secret  order  :  "The  Society  of 
Harmonious  Fists."  A  sort  of  Asiatic  Know- 
Nothing  party  such  as  we  had  here  in  America 
once.  The  object  being  to  keep  the  nation  free 
of  foreigners. 

The  Boxers  had  become  strong  and  powerful, 
through  the  great  empire  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lion yellow  people  over  which  reigned,  nom- 
inally, the  Emperor,  but  really  the  Dowager 
Empress,  ex-slave  girl  of  the  Manchus,  old  Tsi 
An. 

Silence,  dead,  oppressive,  Then  the  nightsky 
lit  up  as  hundreds  of  colored  fires  shot  up  in  the 
darkness  and  there  came  the  shattering  clang- 
ing sound  of  thousands  of  Chinese  gongs. 
Some  of  you  perhaps  have  heard  the  old  hotel 
gong  that  was  once  fashionable  here  in  New 
England  and  caD  appreciate  the  devilish  racket. 
The  shriek  of  rockets  and  fire-works,  and  the 
shattering  roar  of  the  gongs  were  accompanied 
by  the  barking  crack  of  many  muskets,  the  rat- 
tat-tat  of  a  machine  gun,  and  the  heavy  bang 
of  nngals,  small  Asiatic  cannon.  Down  the 
narrow  streets  of  Pekin  from  every  direction 
poured  a  mob  of  soldiers,  Boxers  known  by 
their  red  sashes  and  head  dresses,  and  outlaws 
of  every  description.  Over  this  wild  human  tide 
waved  here  and  there  the  yellow  dragon  flag  of 
China  and  thousands  were  screaming  high  and 
shrill,  Death  to  the  foreign  devils,  kill  !  kill  ! 
KILL  !  !  !  ! 

Behind  the  sand-bags  piled  around  the  walls 
of  the  British  Embassy  crouched  a  thin  line  of 
stern  faced  men  English.  American,  German, 
Austrian,  Italian,  Russian  and  Japanese.  At 
the  sharp  cry  :  "Tcnshun!"  the  line  straight- 
ened up,  and  then  there  came  a  muffled  order 
"Aim  lowjboys  and  shoot  to  kill"  followed  by 
the  sharp  command  "Fire*."  and  a  wave  of 
flame  leaped  into  the  blackness  as  the  deadly 
Mauser  bullets  shot  through  the  darkness  and 
found,  their  victims  in  the  hurrying  mob. 

There  was  a  halt  in  the  oncoming  wave,  a 
startled  shuffling  of  feet  and  a  chattering  like  so 
many  half  crazed  monkeys  and  the  banner 
bearing  crowd  reeled  backward  out  of  the  nar- 
row passageway  and  vanished  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  Chinese  night. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  EMBASSY 

This  night  incident  was  nothing  new,  it  had 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  month,  while  the 
wide  world  over,  people  were  wondering  wheth- 
er there  was  any  Caucasian  left  to  tell  the  story 
in  the  far  off  city  of  Cathay.  There  had  been 
the  sudden  murder  of  the  German  Ambassador 
on  his  way  to  the  council  in  Pekin.  Shot  down 
in  the  street  was  the  German,  and  then  there 
came  stories  of  massacre  at  the  missionary  sta- 
tions out  in  the  interior  and  one  by  one  these 
missionaries,  what  were  left  of  them,  came 
streaming  into  Pekin,  each  bringing  his  little 
band  of  converts.  They  didn't  all  come,  the 
missionaries,  and  they  didn't  all  come,  the 
converts,  for  men  and  women  and  children, 
Methodists  and  Church  of  England  men  and 


Presbyterians  and  Catholics  had  their  brains 
beaten  out  by  the  mob  of  Boxers,  who  had 
swarmed  into  the  missionary  stations  and  killed 
the  missionaries,  and  the  fate  of  the  converts, 
native  Chinese,  was  worse  than  that  of  the  mis- 
sionaries for  they  were  tortured  with  every 
devilish  ingenuity  of  Asiatic  cruelty, 

THE  LAST  STAND 

For  three  solid  months,  all  through  the  latter 
part  of  May,  the  whole  month  of  June,  hot 
July,  and  sweltering  August,  three  thousand 
fear  haunted  fugitives  had  crowded  into  the 
great  rectangular  enclosure  of  the  British  lega- 
tion. The  Japanese,  the  Austrians.  the  French, 
the  Russians,  and  finally  the  Americans  and 
Italians  had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  quar- 
ters, and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  great  enclosure 
over  which  floated  the  I'nion  Jack  of  England. 
The  German  Ambassador,  savagely  murdered, 
had  been  by  far  the  ablest  of  those  in  charge  at 
Pekin,  but  he  was  gone  and  the  rest  showed 
shocking  lack  of  anything  like  ability  to  control 
the  situation.  There  was  indescribable  filth, 
for  it  had  been  a  dry  hot  summer.  Water  was 
scarce,  and  the  caked  mud  of  Pekin  left  every- 
body filthy  and  grimy.  All  around  them,  out- 
side the  greit  Tartar  wall,  which  had  been  built 
two  thousand  years  ago,  back  to  the  sacred  city 
of  the  Empress  there  was  desolation  and  death. 
The  Boxers  had  burned  the  buildings,  looted 
the  shops  and  stores,  and  murdered  anybody 
suspected  of  being  Christian  or  even  selling  to 
foreigners.  From  all  the  country  roundabout 
had  poured  in  converts  of  Catholic  missions, 
Presbyterian,  Church  of  England  and  Metho- 
dist missions,  feeble  Chinese  folk,  most  of 
them,  helpless,  escaping  massacre  and  seeking 
refuge.  It  was  only  the  strange  lack  of  any- 
thing, like  concerted  effort  by  the  Chinese  that 
had  saved  the  Embassy  from  being  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  thousands  of  Chinese  troops,  the 
Chinese  Boxers,  and  ruffians  of  the  city  that 
swarmed  about,  and  every  night  in  furious  at- 
tack poured  thousands  of  bullets  against  the 
sandbags,  and  brick  walls  of  the  English  Em- 
bassy. 

THE  FINAL  ATTACK 

And  now,  was  come  the  last  night.  It  was  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred.  The  night  had  settled  down  thick 
and  black.  There  had  been  rumors  that  a  relief 
force  was  coming  through  from  Tientsin  and 
Wei-Hai-Wei.  The  hundreds  of  wounded  and 
dying  in  the  hospitals  pricked  up  their  ears  at 
the  news,  jbut  they  had  heard  that  rumor  so 
often,  and  they  soon  lay  back  again,  faint  and 
weary  in  the  stinking  night  air,  for  there  were 
dead  animals,  dead  men,  and  dead  women,  and 
dead  everything,  all  around  in  the  streets,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Embassy.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
there  came  once  more  the  familiar  long  drawn 
ta-ra-ra  of  hundreds  of  Chinese  trumpets.  A 
fearsome  sound  this  trumpet  attack,  high  and 
fierce  and  shrill  rang  that  first  ta-ra-ra,  and  then 
dropping  a  full  octave,  there  came  a  roaring 
tow-row-row,  and  then  the  thundering  crash  of 
gongs,  the  shriek  of  rockets,  the  burst  of  fire- 
works, the  whir  and  hum  and  drone  of  thou- 
sands of  bullets,  and  the  occasional  rat-tat-tat  of 
a  machine  gun.  Behind  the  sandbags  on  the 
ramparts  crouched  American  Marine  and  Brit- 
ish Tommy,  and  German  Sailor,  and  Italian 
riflemen,  French  piou  pious  and  little  brown 
men  from  Nippon,  the  Japanese,  and  close  up 
in  front  over  the  main  gate,  lean  and  hard  of 
feature,  was  '.Ray  Lancaster,  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary from  the  good  old  state  of  Maine,  and 
beside  him  was  the  hero  of  my  story,  Albert 
Chi  a  well  grown  Chinese  boy  of  fifteen. 

Young  Chi  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Chinese 
Christian  of  the  interior,  a  Chinaman  who  had 
been  educated  at  old  Amherst  College  herein 
Massachusetts,  gone  back  to  his  native  land  and 
when  Ray  Lancaster,  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  went  to  China,  he  met  this  father, 
and  Albert  Chi  became  his  pupil  at  the  Presby- 
terian mission,  learned  English  and  studied  the 
ordinary  branches  that  a  high  school  boy  takes 
up,  for  Lancaster  was  a  college  man  from  the  old 
Bowdoin  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  now  with  tire 
in  his  eyes,  and  murder  in  his  heart,  he  glanced 
along  the  barrel  of  his  Winchester  rifle,  and  said 
to  Albert  Chi,  the  young  Chinaman,  "Shoot 
straight  Albert,  this  is  the  last  stand.    Our  amu- 


nition  is  most  all  gone.  You  know  what  we 
will  get  if  they  get  us."  And  his  rifle  rang  out 
as  he  saw  the  darting  form  of  a  blood  stained 
Boxer  shoot  across  the  Hames  of  torch-light, and 
a  shrill  yell  told  that  his  bullet  had  found  its 
billet. 

For  two  solid  hours  that  hideous  attack,  with 
every  devilish  noise  ever  imagined  in  the  mind 
of  man,  swept  down  upon  the  Embassy,  and  the 
bark  of  revolvers,  the  crack  of  rifles  and  of  ma- 
chine guns,  told  that  the  Embassy  was  dying 
hard,  and,  in  the  inner  quarters,  the  men  looked 
at  the  women,  and  each  one  thought  in  his 
mind  :  "I  will  save  one  shot  for  her,  if  those 
devils  get  through."  For  they  knew,  mighty 
well,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  women  if 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  crazed  Asiatic 
mob  already  reeking  with  blood. 

THE  RESCUE 

Then,  just  as  the  mid-night  cry  came  from 
the  guard  house,  far  off  in  the  distance,  there 
came  a  muffled  boo— m.  In  an  instant,  the  rifles 
stopped  chattering,  from  the  ramparts,  and 
every  man  was  at  dead  attention,  and  a  minute 
again  there  came  that  dull  heavy  boo— m.  Un- 
mistakably a  heavy  cannon  shot,  and  there 
were  no  big  cannon  in  the  devilish  Boxer  city 
of  old  Pekin.  Again  and  again  the  deep 
boo-m  broke  on  the  night  air,  and  suddenly  as 
if  by  some  mysterious  decree  the  shrieks  and 
shouts,  and  braying  of  the  trumpets,  and  clangor 
of  the  gongs  ceased,  and  dead  silence  fell  on  all 
the  night,  broken  only  by  the  dull  heavy  insis- 
tent boo-m  in  the  far  South,  and  everywhere 
in  French,  in  German,  in  English,  in  Yankee 
through  the  nose,  in  Japanese,  in  Italian,  rang 
out  the  glad  cry:  "Thank  God!  They  have 
broken  through!  It  is  the  relief!  We 
are  saved!" 

FLIGHT  AND  LOOT 

There  was  all  that  night  a  hurried  rush  of 
Boxers,  Chinese  soldiers,  and  the  mob  trying 
to  get  away  from  the  city,  before  the  army  of  re- 
lief Jshould  enter,  for  they  knew  pretty  well 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  anybody  bearing 
arms  whom  that  relief  army  might  encounter. 
It  was  a  strange  collection  too,  the  army  of  re- 
lief. Many  thousand  in  number.  There  were 
white  clad  Russians,  little  French  soldiers  in 
scarlet  trousers,  and  blue  coats,  long  legged 
Yankees  in  khaki  from  the  Philippines,  Italian 
riflemen  with  their  green  jackets,  Britishers 
their  read  coats  gleaming  through  the  dusk  of 
the  Chinese  morning,  and  sturdy  Germans  by 
the  thousand  with  white  turbaned  Gurkhas  and 
Afghans  from  India.  They  had  marched  up 
the  ninety  miles  from  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  it  had 
been  a  steady  succession  of  battles,  and  looting 
of  cities,  and  towns,  all  the  way  up.  When  they 
camelinto  Pekin,  with  nobody  really  in  com- 
mand of  the  allied  forces,  there  was  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Soldiers  commandered 
little  donkeys,  and  ponies,  and  carts,  and  they 
plundered  the  stores  and  vacant  houses  of 
Chinese  of  the  wealthy  class.  Priceless  porce- 
lains, Satsuma  vases,  gold  and  silver  tapestries, 
rich  silks  and  satins,  that  would  stand  alone, 
ornamented  as  they  were  with  gold  and  silver 
braid,  and  much  of  treasure  in  jewels  with  some 
gold  and  silver.  There  was  a  month  of  plunder 
and  a  good  deal  worse  than  plunder,  for  from 
every  well  of  the  city  they  hauled  out  drowned 
Chinese  women  and  girls  who  had  chosen  sui- 
cide rather  than  the  fate  they  knew  awaited 
them  from  the  mob  of  lawless  soldiers.  Every- 
body was  out  for  plunder,  and  our  own  Amer- 
ican minister  and  his  family  did  not  escape 
without  some  scandal  of  the  rich  stuffs  they 
gathered  in  and  brought  home  to  America. 
The  old  Empress  and  the  princes  had  fled  to 
the  country,  leaving  the  sacred  city  the  home 
of  the  Emperor,  and  finally  when  everything 
had  quieted  down  a  tremendous  indemnity  was 
paid  by  the  Chinese  nation  to  the  nations 
whose  allied  soldiers  had  gone  through  to  Pe- 
kin and  rescued  the  embassies.  Our  own  share 
of  it,  was  a  good  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  United  States  handed  back 
to  China  several  million  dollars  which  it  had  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  the  actual  expense  of  relief, 
and  the  Chinese  government  has  ever  since 
sent  over  every  year  with  the  income  of  this 
money  quite  a  number  of  young  Chinese  for 
an  education. 
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METAI.  KKOM  THE  ORIENT 


Among  Hie  Bret  to  come  with  Ray  Lancaster, 
as  his  guardian,  was  Albert  Chi.  As  I  have  Bald 
before,  Chi  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  China- 
man, who  had  been  educated  at  did  Ambers' 
College,  here  in  Massachusetts.  Theboj  spoke 
the  English  language  unite  well,  hardly  any  ac- 
cent anil  he  was  different  from  the  average 
Chinaman  in  appearance.  A  tall  straight  lad 
with  clear  cut  features,  very  light  in  com- 
plexion, and  hardly  distinguishable  from  an 
Italian  or  a  native  of  South  America.  Only  the 
slant  eyes  of  the  Asiatic  showed  his  Chinese 
origin,  lie  came  here  and  entered  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst, 
where  he  remained  a  year  or  two,  taking  up  the 
scientific  study  of  farming,  and  then  he  came 
to  us  to  get  a  year  of  business.  A  very  nice 
fellow  Albert  Chi.  Polite  always,  well  dressed, 
scrupulously  neat  in  his  appearance  and  of 
gentle  manner.  Not  greatly  inclined  to  over 
work,  his  scholarship  was  not  above  the  aver- 
age. He  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  said: 
"Your  language  of  the  English  is  very  puzzling 
to  one  of  us  who  come  from  the  east.  You  have 
many  words  which  look  alike  and  which  do  no( 
at  all  sound  the  same.  To  show  you  how;  I  got 
a  cold  and  at  my  boarding  house  and  I  did  cough 
and  they  spelled  it  c-o-u-gh,  and  then  I  said  to 
my  mistress:  'I  shall  soon  be  throf  with  my 
lesson.'  'Oh  no,'  She  said,  'You  will  be 
through  with  your  lesson.'  But  I  said:  "If 
c-o-u-g-h  iscoff,  why  is  not  t-h-r-o-u-g-h  throf, 
and  as  I  looked  out  the  window  a  man  with 
oxes  was  ploughing  the  garden  and  I  said: 
'Does  he  use  a  ploo,  and  she:  'No  Albert  it  is 
a  plow.  It  indeed  does  make  me  what  you  call 
perplexed." 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  of  this  kind  but, 
on  the  whole,  got  along  very  nicely  and  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  boys,  for  he  liked  athletic 
sports  and  made  desperate  attempts  to  master 
all  kinds  of  American  games.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
very  good  second  baseman  on  the  college 
team  and  succeeded  in  getting  himself  well 
bunged  up  at  foot  ball.  But  it  was  in  the  water 
that  Albert  Chi  was  supreme,  for  in  China  he 
had  lived  in  one  of  the  cities  which  lay  on  the 
great  Yang-tse-Kiang  River,  where  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  live  on  boats  and  hard- 
ly ever  touch  the  land.  He  could  swim  like  a 
fish  this  Chinese  boy,  and  when  we  bad  a  pic- 
nic up  the  river,  he  did  a  gallant  act  of  rescue 
which  made  him  very  popular,  got  his  name  in 
the  paper,  and  elevated  him  greatly  in  his  own 
estimation.  You  know  the  canoe  is  a  treacher- 
ous little  craft.  If  you  don't  keep  mighty  still 
and  know  pretty  well  what  you  are  up  to,  that 
canoe  will  turn  over  and  wet  your  clothes  for 
you,  if,  indeed,  it  don't  hold  you  under  long 
enough  to  drown  you. 

THE  RESCUED  CANOISTS 

Three  girls  had  a  canoe.  One  of  them  under- 
stood the  craft  fairly  well,  the  other  two  were 
strangers  to  canoe  navigation,  and  did  not  re- 
alize that  it  was  not  good  policy  to  rock  the 
boat.  The  result  was  a  sharp  overturn  of  the 
craft  and  the  three  screaming  girls,  yelling  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  and  drowning  as  fast  as 
they  could  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  river. 
And  then  Albert  Chi  came  into  action.  He 
was  standing  on  the  boat  landing,  not  far  from 
where  the  accident  took  place.  In  an  instant 
his  coat  and  shoes  were  off  and  the  boy  was  in 
the  water  swimming  like  an  otter  to  the  rescue. 
One  girl  had  caught  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe 
and  was  hanging  on,  the  other  two,  Chi  rescued 
with  great  celerity  and  little  ceremony,  tine  of 
them  tried  to  grasp  him  around  the  neck  and 
embrace  him  firmly,  but  be  slapped  her  face 
with  great  vigor,  yanked  her  hair  back,  and 
brought  her  to  the  landing  where  he  gave  her 
into  the  hands  of  eager  friends,  and  went  back 
after  the  other  who  had  gone  down  the  second 
time  with  great  spattering  and  waving  of  hands 
and  screaming. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  before  Chi,  diving  deep 
into  the  water,  brought  her  to  land,  where  some 


heroic  rolling  over  a  barrel  brought  her  to  her 
senses.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Albert  Chi 
was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  that  the  girls  in  our 
school,  who  already  looked  with  a  good  deal  of 
favor  on  the  tall  good  looking  Asiatic,  were 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  go  into  raptures  and 
imagine  vain  things. 

A   DIFFICULT  SITUATION. 

And  now  I  had  the  time  of  my  life,  for  the 
very  next  Monday  after  the  rescue  from  the 
treacherous  currents  of  the  river  into  our  school 
came  the  last  girl  of  the  three,  the  one  Albert 
Chi  had  dived  for,  and  after  desperate  endeav- 
or brought  back  to  life.  She  was  a  slender, 
rather  good  looking  New  England  girl,  with 
just  a  bit  of  the  fragile  form  and  the  hectic  flush 
inthelcheeks,  notdueto  cosmetics,  which  indi. 
cated  the  danger  of  our  white  scourge  of  New 
England,  Consumption.  She  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  college  course  because 
of  this  fear,  and  so  she  came  in  to  qualify  her- 
self for  a  stenographer  and  a  very  good  girl  she 
was  too.  But  Albert  Chi  was  a  mighty  good 
looking  young  man.  He  didn't  look  like  the 
Chinese  laundryman  at  all.  His  clothing  was 
a  good  deal  better  than  that  of  the  average  New 
Englander.  He  was  tall  and  straight,  and  he 
had  shown  what  he  could  do  in  a  desperate 
fight  with  death.  It  wasn't  at  all  surprising  that 
he  became  a  very  attractive  object  to  the  girl 
who  had  been  rescued.  Indeed  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  he  hadn't,  and  mind  you  Albert 
Chi,  coming  from  a  land  where  women  are 
counted  considerably  less,  in  the  social  scale, 
than  cows  or  horses,  or  any  thing  else  that  has 
money  value,  looked  upon  an  American  wo- 
man. The  white  men-sahibs  as  the  orientals 
call  them  as  an  entirely  different  species  from 
the  slanteyed  yellow  skinned  girls  of  China. 
There  were  meetings,  there  were  long  walks  to- 
gether; there  were  talks,  and  I  fear  there  were 
notes.  It  was  a  sad  case,  and  it  worried  me,  for 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  my  girls  and  I  knew  pret- 
ty well  that  anything  of  that  kind  was  sure  to 
result,  as  the  marriage  of  an  Asiatic  man  with  a 
Caucasian  woman  always  results  in  sorrow  for 
the  woman.  Turn  the  thing  around  the  other 
way,  and  it  is  very  different. 

Those  oriental  women  make  the  finest  kind 
of  wives  for  a  Caucasian  man,  because  they  con- 
sider a  man  as  a  superior  being,  and  every  man 
except  myself,  thinks  he  is  a  superior  being 
and  likes  to  have  his  wife  shine  his  shoes,  and 
and  bring  his  coffee  to  him  in  bed,  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  build  the  fire  and  do  a  lot  of 
other  things  like  that.  I  didn't  quiteknowwhat 
to  do.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  butt  in,  in  a  case 
of  that  kind.  You  generally  make  matters 
worse  instead  of  better,  but  just  in  season  to 
save  my  bacon  and'prevent  disaster,  there  came 
the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  the  great  ocean  liner 
speeding  westward  on  her  maiden  trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  crashed  into  an  iceberg,  had  the 
bottom  ripped  off  and  sank  in  two  or  three 
hours,  taking  fifteen  hundred  men  mostly  into 
seven  thousand  feet  of  icy  water  off  the  shores 
of  New  Koundland.  It  was  a  great  story  that, 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  a  splendid  story  of  Cau- 
casian chivalry  of  men  to  women.  You  remem- 
ber how  the  men,  the  millionaire,  John  Jacob 
Astor,  the  great  theatrical  manager,  Ike  Harris, 
the  author  Jacques  Futrelle,  the  editor,  W.  T. 
Stead,  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House,  Captain  Archie  Butt,  doffing  his  hat  to 
the  ladies  before  he  took  his  place  to  die,  and 
finally  that  fine  old  Jewish  gentlemen,  Isador 
Straus,  almost  ninety  years  old,  refusing  to  go 
in  the  boat,  as  long  as  there  was  a  woman  left 
on  deck,  and  his  brave  old  wife  saying  to  him 
when  they  tried  to  get  her  to  leave:  "You  and 
I  have  been  together  for  fifty  years  and  I  guess 
we  won't  separate  now."  And  they  both  went 
down  together,  while  the  band  played  "Nearer, 
My  God  to  Thee,"  when  the  Titanic  made  her 
last  plunge,  the  center  of  a  circle  of  boats,  load- 
ed with  women  and  children. 

The  next  day  in  my  little  talk  here  in  school, 
as  I  told  the  story  there  were  not  many  dry 
eyes.  My  own  were  a  little  bit  juicy  but  Albert 
Chi  thought  it  a  strange  thing  that  so  many  men 
would  stay  there  and  drown,  and  let  the  women 
go  to  safety,  because  in  far  off  China  it  would 
have  been  quite  the  other  way,  the  women 
would  have  forced  the  men  into  the  boats  if 
there  would  have  been  any  need  of   it,   which 


there  wouldn't  have  been.  The  men  would 
have  gone  and  calmly  left  the  women  to  drown, 
and  then  1  took  my  girl  and  I  read  her  the  story 
of  a  young  daughter  of  a  college  professor  in 
California,  who  married  a  Japanese,  a  very  gal- 
lant young  fellow  he  was,  too,  the  Japanese,  and 
she  had  gone  home  toJapan  with|him,  filled  with 
the  Romance  of  that  land  of  cherry  blossoms 
and  chrysanthemums.  She  found  herself  re- 
ceived in  his  family  with  about  all  the  respect 
that  would  have  been  shown  to  a  yellow  dog, 
with  a  tin  kettle  tied  to  his  tail.  She  stood  it 
till  she  had  a  baby,  and  the  baby  was  a  girl. 
Girls  were  too  plenty  already,  and  finally  some 
way  or  other  she  got  home  to  her  father  in  San 
Francisco,  a  wreck  of  what  she  had  been,  a  piti- 
ful wreck  with  all  the  Romance  of  Asiatic 
life  blotted  out  of  her  mind  forever.  And 
about  that  time  Ray  Lancaster  came  down  to 
find  out  how  his  ward  was  getting  along,  and  I 
told  him  he  had  got  about'lhrougb.  "Heknows 
as  much  bookkeeping  as  he  ever  will  know, 
and  you  had  better  get  him  out  of  this  country 
and  send  him  back  to  China,  where  he  belongs. 
"And  he  did,  I  got  a  letter  from  Albert  Chi, last 
fall  and  he  said:  "I  am  the  business  manager 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Canton.  It  is  a  nice  job  and  I  am  doing  real 
well.  I  am  here  in  China  in  the  body,  but  my 
heart  is  in  America."  And  I  thought:  "You 
had  better  stay  in  China,  and  your  heart  will 
gradually  get  back  to  you  there,  as  it  will."  1 
don't  say  there  never  was  a  happy  marriage  be- 
tween a  Caucasian  woman  and  an  Asiatic  man, 
but  the  whole  idea  of  the  sexes  is  so  different. 
Why  in  old  China  says  Pierre  Loti  if  the  girl 
baby  isn't  perfect,  if  she  has  a  withered  arm  or 
there  is  any  sign  of  deformity,  they  give  her 
neck  a  little  twist  and  throw  her  out  in  the  back 
alley  as  they  would  a  dead  cat.  If  she  is  per- 
fect and  she  grows  up,  if  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, they  think  no  more  of  selling  her  than  they 
would  of  selling  a  kitten  or  a  puppy  dog. 

REJECTED  METAL. 

We  have  a  good  many  Chinese  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  are  laundrymen,  or  workers 
in  the  fruit  orchards  and  mines  of  California,  or 
as  house  servants.  They  make  very  excellent 
house  servants  if  you  don't  watch  them  too 
close.  It  don't  add  to  your  feeling  of  comfort 
tosee  your  Chinese  laundryman  fill  his  mouth 
with  water  and  squirt  it  over  your  shirt  waist  to 
dampen  it  before  he  irons  it.  The  United  States 
rejects  Asiatic  metal.  We  don't  use  it  in  the 
melting  pot  of  American  citizenship.  It  is  dif- 
ficult now  for  a  Chinaman  to  get  into  this 
country  except  he  comes  as  a  merchant  or  stu- 
dent, he  can  do  that.  They  are  gentle,  in- 
offensive people  to  me.  I  go  to  my 
Chinese  laundrymen  every  week.  He  is  a 
pleasant  fellow.  Well  educated  and  he  has 
a  well  thumbed  bible  there.  He  some- 
times asks  me  questions  about  what  cer- 
tain expressions  mean,  and  I  tell  him  the  best 
I  can.  He  has  a  very  nice  little  Chinese  son 
about  ten  years  old,  bright  as  a  dollar.  1  don't 
know  whether  he  has  any  wife  or  not,  but  he  has 
a  number  of  other  easy  good  natured  China- 
men around  him  and  he  does  a  nice  business. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  three  Chinamen 
came  up  here,  stayed  over  with  him  a  day  or  so 
and  went  on  to  Boston,  and  on  Harrison  Ave- 
nue, they  killed  about  a  dozen  Chinamen,  shot 
them  to  death.  There  was  a  regular  fusilade  of 
revolver  shots  on  Harrison  Avenue,  and  they 
hanged  the  three  gentlemen  who  stopped  off 
here,  and  several  more  for  the  wholesale  mur- 
der that  took  place.  It  was  a  tong  fight.  The 
tongs  are  secret  societies  and  their  hatchet  men 
as  they  call  them,  do'.bloody  work  when  they 
get  started. 

Not  two  weeks  ago,  a  peaceful  gentle  voiced, 
soft  spoken  Chinaman  up  here  in  Northamp- 
ton, got  up  in  the  morning,  took  a  nice  sharp 
butcher  knife,  ripped  the  bowels  out  of  his 
partner,  covered  him  over  with  a  sheet,  took 
the  train  for  Springfield,  shot  two  men  to  death 
there,  and  tried  to  kill  himself  with  his  long 
thumb  nail  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  You  see  those 
long  thumb  nails  sometimes  on  your  Chinese 
laundryman  if  you  watch  him.  It  is  considered 
a  mark  of  distinction  I  believe,  to  have  a  thumb 
nail  an  inch  long.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  say  that  we  had  better  welcome  Asiat- 
ic metal  to  the  "Melting  Pot,"  which  already 
contains  some  queer  ore. 
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From  the  pen  of  E.  W.  Bloser,  about  1890.    Loaned  to  the  Business  Educator  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  aud  Supr.  of  Writing,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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By  F.  W.  Martin,  the  skillful  engrosser  of  Boston. 
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FACING  THE  FUTURE 

By  Thomas    E.    Cupper,    Inc.    Acct., 
Bingen,  Ga. 

Young  feiends— have  you  ever  stop- 
ped to  think  of  the  direction  in  which 
you  are  going?  Have  you  ever  se- 
riously thought  that  the  FUTURE 
day  you  fixed  in  your  mind  as  the  one 
at  which  you  would  ARRIVE— or  the 
one  which  you  have  set  as  the  crown- 
ing day  of  some  great  purpose,  some 
materialized  dream,  or  some  worth- 
while achievement,  will  be  a  PRES- 
ENT day  some  time;  and  have  you 
ever  thought  what  would  be  neces- 
sary, or  what  it  would  require  on 
your  part,  during  the  intervening 
years  between  the  young  and  tender 
bud  of  that  hope,  wish  or  expecta- 
tion, and  the  real  satisfying  realiza- 
tion of  that  life-long  desire? 

This,  at  times,  may  seem  too  fath- 
omless—too broad  too  deep  for  the 
average  young  mind  to  grasp  in  its 
full  and  true  meaning,  it  is  one  of 
those  weighty  questions  of  a  life- 
time; It  may  seem  too  remote,  too 
far  removed  from  TODAY  for  serious 
thought  or  consideration,  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  one  of  the  determining 
questions  which  must  be  answered 
NOW— at  least,  in  part,  because  cir- 
cumstances will  necessarily  arise— 
conditions  will  have  to  be  met  and 
allowances  must  be  made;  therefore, 
there  must  be  a  beginning  some-where 
and  some-time,  and  during  the  com- 
paratively brief  period  of  time  which 
spans  the  years  of  activity  of  the  av- 
erage business  career,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  time  to  throw  away  on  ar- 
guments and  theories,  no  time  to 
lose  along  the  line  of  procession,  else 
the  ARRIVING  day  will  never  come, 
and  the  cherished  bud  of  sweet  an- 
ticipation must  wither  day  by  day, 
and,  at  last,  vanish  like  a  dream. 

Now,  Right  Now,  is  the  logical 
time  to  clearly  and  distinctly  outline 
the  plan  of  procedure,  and  the  PRES- 
ENT is  the  time  to  begin  building 
along  that  line.  Get  right  down  to 
mathematical  exactness  as  to  the 
necessary  requirements  on  your  part 
to  safely  make  the  landing,  and  then 
without  perceptible- deviation,  steer 
toward  the  harbor  of  that  goal. 

Don't  understand  the  task  to  be 
an  easy  one,  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  it  not  as  an  impossible  under- 
taking, for  both  would  be  erro- 
neous and  misleading— But  it  does 
require  a  right  start  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  at  the  right  time, ,  and 
that  time  is  the  PRESENT.  Ease 
and  procrastination  will  not  aid  in 
winning  out,  and  these  may  rightful- 
ly be  regarded  as  the  trap-doors  to 
failure;  Indifference  and  neglected 
efforts  can  only  result  in  disappoint- 
ment and  regret,  but  those  who  make 
their  time  count   and   who  embrace 


By  A.  A.  Mcfihee.  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Eighth  grade  writing,  Masslllon,  O.,  Esther  Packer,  supervisor  of  writing.    Note  the  strength 
of  line  and  freedom  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  letter  forms. 


opportunities,  are  the  ones  who  will 
make  a  safe  landing  in  the  harbor  of 
success  on  scheduled  ARRIVING 
time. 


BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 


taking  orders 
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BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD   HAVE 

The  cost  of  the  six   books  listed  below  is   just   one-half 
their  retail  price.     They   are  worth  many  times  the   small 
amount  I   am  asking  for  them. 

Book  on  Business  Writing,  108  pages,  638  lessons .50 

Madarasz  Artistic  (Jems  Different  from  Zaner's  Book 50 

3^0 

We  give  you  the  privilege  of  returning  the  books  if  you  are 
not  satisfied        Circulars  giving  40  lessons   in  Business  Writing 
sent  free.             Address,      C.  W.  JONES.  Principal  Brockton  Business 
College,  Brockton.  Mass. 
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^.    j^^         Send  specimens  with  return 
££r                postage  for  free  criticism. 
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This  month  we  have  a  promissory  note  con- 
taining a  good  variety  of  letters.  These  forms 
are  as  nearly  standard  as  I  could   make  them. 


and  can  be  used  for  almost  any  purpose  in 
which  ornamental  penmanship  is  used. 

I  would  suggest  that  yon  make  page  after 
page  of  capital  B,  and  then  take  up  all  of  the 
other  capitals  separately.  After  that  you  can 
then  take  the  different  parts;  that  is,  each  line 
by  itself.  When  you  have  mastered  each  part 
separately,  try  the  entire  note. 

Study  the  form  of  a  letter  carefully  before  try- 
ing to  make  it  with  the  pen.  Unless  you  have 
a  good  mental  picture  of  the  letter  you  cannot 
make  it  well.  Many  students  would  not  need 
to  practice  as  much  as  they  do  if  they  were  to 
study  the  shapes  of  letters  more  carefully  be- 
fore practicing. 

Speed  is  also  very  important.  Accurate,  wob- 
bly finger-movement,  ornamental  penmanship 


is  not  desired.  What  we  want  is  snappy,  free, 
graceful  writing  which  is  attractive.  The  speed 
in  ornamental  writing,  especially  in  small  let- 
ter writing,  need  not  be  as  great  as  in  business 
writing;  yet  unless  you  use  enough  freedom 
your  writing  will  look  stiff ,  labored  and  unat- 
tractive. Know  what  you  want  to  make  and 
then  make  it  fast  enough  to  keep  out  wobbles, 
flat  or  stiff  places. 

Beginning  students  must  keep  in  mind  that 
they  cannot  thoroughly  master  a  lesson  of  this 
kind  in  one  month,  but  will  do  well  to  master  a 
few  of  the  capitals  and  words.  Therefore,  do 
not  become  discouraged,  but  keep  on  working 
faithfully  and  systematically.  It  takes  years 
and  much  systematic,  though  interesting  work 
to  reach  the  top. 


Certificate  winners  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College,  Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Prin.,and  S.  J.  Steiner,  Instructor. 
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Double  Entry  BOQKKBBpinQ  °P To  Dale 

JUST   PUBLISHED  !!! 

A  valuable  reference  book  for  bookkeepers,  stndents, 
accountants  and  business  men.  with  complete  instruc- 
tions for  keeping  anil  umlltlng  accounts;  also  contains 
Commercial  arithmetic  simple  rules  for  figuring,  busi- 
ness forms,  tables,  partnership  accounts,  stock  and  bondB 
and  other  valuable  information  to  every  up-to-date  busi- 
ness man.  Money  refunded.  Icbs  postage,  if  not  satisfied. 
PRICE,    $1.00,    BOUND    IN    CLOTH 

Published  by 

ARMSTRONG  &  CO. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  561   W.   143rd  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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it  highly  recommended 
dence  school  of  penmanship  it 
Has  a  national  reputation,  pati 
endorsement. 

Diploma  courses  in  business  writing,  orna- 
mental writing  and  card  writing. 

SERVICE  MAKES  ITS  STUDENTS  WIN. 

Write  for  illustrated  Journal  containing  photos 

and  specimens  of    students'   writing    before    and 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY, 

BOX  G.  492  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


advlBOTJ  ami  pla 


Commercial   Teachers'  Training   School 

PLAINFIELD  NEW  JERSEY 


PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS  TO 
CHICAGO 

There  will  be  but  one  fraternal,  unselfish, 
broad-gauge,  professional  Penmanship  Pro- 
gram in  Chicago,  Dec.  27,  28,  29.  30,  1915,  and 
that  will  be  in  the  Convention  of  The  National 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Association  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  Association  compiising  The 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation. 

This  organization  is_rour  forum, your  arena, 
your  institute,  your  convention  and  not  some 
clique  or  faction  or  company  endeavoring  to 
promote  its  own  interests. 

So  turn  out  and  talk  out  and  think  out  so  that 
all  may  profit  by  your  experience  and  you  by 
theirs. 

Come  loaded  with  questions  and  problems 
and  answers..  Write  the  President,  Mr.  Y.  K. 
Madrayfeso  Bellefonte Ave.)  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
suggesting  topics,  and  orfer'to  present  some 
phase  of  the  penmanship  problem  in  a  progres- 
sive manner. 


SHADING    PEN    ARTIST 
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STEWART,  OF  HOUGHTON 

K.  B.  Stewart,  supervisor  of  writing,  Hough- 
ton, Michigan,  Public  Schools,  has  interested 
the  banks  of  that  city  to  the  extent  of  donating 
funds  for  prizes  to  be  given  to  classes  as  well  as 
pupils  of  all  grades  excelling  in  practical  writ- 
ing. A  pennant  is  presented  to  each  grade  to 
be  retained  by  that  grade  until  some  other  mer- 
its it  by  doing  better  work. 

Other  prizes  are  also  given  and  unusual  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  are  being  manifested  in 
in  the  cause  of  better  writing. 

The  newspapers  are  encouraging  the  work 
and  Mr.  Stewart  is  doing  his  level  best  to  aid 
alike  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  best  to  all  who  are  willing  [to  pay  the 
price  of  concentrated  effort. 

HALLJS 
PERFECTED    SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line,  Con- 
nective-vowel Phonography.  No  de- 
tached H,  W,  A,  E,  or  I.  No  detached 
Past  Tense,  Ted,  or  Ded.  No  de- 
tached Prefixes;  No  arbitrary  de- 
tached Suffixes.  Complete  in  10 
brief  and  easy  lessons.  Inquiries 
solicited. 

Hall  Publishing  Company 
Fremont,  Ohio 


For  producing  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENT 
Our  BOSTON  GUARD  PENHOLDER  Has  No  Equal 


(Patentee, 
Thousands  Sold  under  Guarantee  and  Not  One  Retnr 
Made  in  Three  Sizes  to  Fit  any  Normal  Right  Hand. 
Send  us  Your  Glove  Measure  and  S»x  Cents  (stamps! 
And  We  Will  Serd  You  Your  Size  Postpaid. 
Or  We  Will  be  Glad  to  Send  a  Circular  Kree. 
Special  Prices  in  Quantity  to  Schools— 
109  Wilder  Building 


Boston  School  Specialty  Co. 
Rochester,  New  York 
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1VAKTTED 

To  buy  for  CASH  a  good  Business  School. 
Address  K.  W.  T.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Colombo-,  Ohio. 
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KEWANEE 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Kewanee, 

11 

nois 

Fine  Commercial  Positions 

If  yon  are  seeking  a  position  as  teacher  of  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,  or  Shorthand,  write  for 
out  free  literature.  If  you  want  to  huy  a  business 
college,  write  for  free  information  in  regard  to 
several  money  making  schools  we  have  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices. 

The  Instructors'  flss'n.   marion.  Indiana 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  MANAGER 


FOR  SALE 

Business  school  in  Ohio  city  of  Ki.000. 
Doing  a  paying  business  .  excellent 
quarters  ;  low  rent.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  If  preferred,  will  lease  to  res- 
ponsible party.  Address,  L.  B  ,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SWANSON  WANTS  A  PARTNER 


One  experienced  in  business  getting  ami  advertis- 
iiE  preferred.  Mustbeahit*  t«.  invest  $3ikk>.00.  Splen 
[Id  Investment  for  a   result    producer.      Doubled  at 


your  bank.  L.  R.  SWANSnS. 

Kewanee  Business  College. 


Kewanee,  III. 


FOR  SALE 

A  Business  College,  thoroughly  established  and 
well  equipped. in  vicinity  of  over  600,000.  Beauti- 
ful  locality.  Business  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  P0°b  of 
entire  business  of  last  year.  A  good  school  man, 
or  two  men  could  make  it  a  Hummer.  Good  rea- 
sons for  selling.     Possession  at  once  or  January 

Addrest.  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 
Care  Business  Educator  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

We  have  for  sale  a  small  Southern  school  at 

a  low  price,  and  on  reasonable  terms.  Should 

net  personal   management  $1500  to  $1800  per 

SALES  BUREAU, 

Care  Business  Educator.              COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

I  want  to  purchase  a  successful  business  school 
within  two  hours  of  New  York. 

Proposition  must  bear  close  inspection,  and 
owner  must  want  to  sell.  No  one  need  reply 
who  "would  sell,  if  he  could  get  his  price."  Give 
location  in  first  letter,  or  no  attention  will  be 
given.  Address  V. 

Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio 


BUSINESS  GETTER 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-known  commer- 
cial schools  in  the  East  wants  an  experienced 
teacher  and  solicitor  who  is  worth  at  least 
$2500  a  year.  Address  B.  G.t 

Care  of  Business  Educator,     Columbus,  Ohio 


SEND   50c   FOR    THE    GREAT    BUSINESS    GAME 

TEACHAMUSE 

It  teaches  and  amuses.  Played  with  cards  rep- 
resenting Cash,  Property,  Debts,  and  Expenses. 
Settlement  of  losses  and  gains  made  with 
pasteboard  coins.  Gives  practice  in  adding 
and  making  change.  Teaches  business  terms 
and  encourages  thrift.  Fun  for  young  and 
old.  Remit  now  to  AMERICAN  SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY.  3021  Walnut  St..  Chicago,  III. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY 


mends  teachers  and  has  rilled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,000)  with  ex- 
cellent teachers.     Est-  1889.     No  charge  to  etn- 
her  for  any  desirable  place  or  know  where  a  teacher 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

The  leading  Agency  for  the  entire  West  and  Alaska.  Com- 
mercial teachers  wanted  now  for  emergency  vacancies. 
Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


SALT   LAKE   OFFICE, 

304    NEWHOUSE    BLDG 


HOME    OFFICE, 
BOISE,  IDAHO. 


ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

Has  prepared  hundreds  of  grade  teachers  for  commercial  teaching  in  high  school  at  a 
great  increase  iu  salary.  Our  catalogue  and  teachers'  bulletin  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
for  commercial  teaching  in  one  school  year.     Address 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Iiijzli  j-fhn.li>  nf  tht-  several  state- 
positions  In  these  well-knowi: 
land.  Louisville.  Detroit.  St.  Louis 
Des  Moines.  West  Hoboken.  N\  J. 
Wichita.  Kan.  :  Malone.  N.  T. 
Springfield.    Mass.: 


New 


SUMMING 
UP 


teachers  to  many  of  the  smaller 
•  luring  1!<K>.  we  tille.l  high  school 
cities;  Milwaukee.  I'.oston.  Oak- 
Phoenix  Chicago  (Oak  Park), 
Faribault.    Minn..     Mlnot.    N.    D. ; 

Providence,  K.  I.  Wakeneld. 
osha.     Wis.:      Westrwood,     N.     J.; 

Bedford  Mass.  Concord.  Mass.: 
Minn..    Connellsvllle.    Pa.:    Madi- 


Boone.  low 
Haverhill. 
son.N.  J.;  __ 

I>eeeml,er  nsnallv  brings  calls  for  January  and  Kebrc      . 

THE   NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
E.   E.   GAYLORD.  Men.  (a  specialty  by  a  specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY,  MASS 


mgha 


;  help  yon.    Enrollment  free. 


A  BIG  INCREASE 

Our  October  business  shows  50%  increase  over  corresponding  month 
last  year.  Emergency  calls  still  coming  in  and  the  outlook  for  1916 
is  most  excellent. 

WANTED  TWENTY  FIRST  CLASS  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

We  have  some  splendid  high  school  and  business  college  positions 
that  must  be  filled  in  January. 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


(  INCORPORATED ) 


BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


GOOD 


COMMERCIAL 

teachers 
Specialty 


COVINGTON.  KY..  HIGH 

BROWN'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  JACKSONVILLE. 
ILLINOIS;  the  high  schools  of  Danville,  111.; 
Bisbee,  Arizona;  Eugene,  Oregon;  Sapulpa, 
Okla. ;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Bridgeport,  Illinois — all 
have  recently  selected  our  candidates. 
NOW  FOR  THE  JANUARY  OPENINGS!  Write  us 
your  needs.  Superior  service  for  both  teach- 
er and  employer. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.   GRANT,   Manager 


WEBSTER  GROVES,  ST    LOUIS.  M0 
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DIPLOMAS 

MADE  AND  FILLED. 


An  example  of  engrossing  by  Dennis  &  Baird, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  Huchingson,  Supervisor  of  Writing  in 
the  Denver  Schools,  is  conducting  an  evening 
class  in  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  consist- 
ing of  fifty  young  men  in  the  Evening  High 
School.  Business  Writing,  Business  English, 
Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Law  are 
also  included.  The  Business  Educator  will 
be  his  text  in  writing.  Mr.  Huchingson  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  teachers  of  writing  in 
America  and  one  whose  all-around  ability  in 
other  lines  is  appreciated  in  Denver. 


Meeting  of  the  Commercial  Teachers, 

Section,  Washington  Education 

Association,  Seattle,  Wash., 

Oct.  27-28 

Away  up  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  map, 
so  far  that  few  Easterners  know  it  by  a  thousand 
miles,  lies  Seattle  by  the  inland  sea.  Here  a 
thousand  teachers  poured  in  by  train  from  in- 
land Washington.  Another  thousand  came 
from  Puget  Sound  ports,  after  a  dreamy  ride  on 
a  slumbrous  sea,  floating  through  an  enchant- 
ing mist  that  blued  the  mile-high  mountains. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  public 
school  men  was  on. 

The  principal  speakers  were  drawn  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  universities.  Be  it  known 
that  some  of  their  addresses  were  good,  very 
good— so  good  that  they  were  appreciated  by 
even  those  who  had  been  fed,  feasted,  gorged 
and  surfeited  by  countless  speeches  at  countless 
conventions  the  country  over. 

Thecommercial  section,  about  seventy  strong, 
met  in  two  sessions.  Only  a  few  of  the  charac- 
teristic points  in  the  papers,  may  be  mentioned. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Seattle,  opened  with  a  pa- 
peron  hisspecialty, rapid  calculations.  In  Se- 
attle the  subject  is  given  a  full  period 
each  day,  so  that  the  course  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  is  usually  possible.  Mr.  Miller  gives 
relatively  less  importance  to  addition  than  is 
customary.  He  considers  forty  figures  (ten 
deep)  in  thirty  seconds,  a  fair  requirement. 
But,  his  work  in  multiplication  would  send 
most  teachers  back  to  school  for  study.  He 
gives  most  of  his  effort  to  seeing  that  the  stu- 
dent undertands  and  uses  the  exact  method- 
Next  in  importance  is  the  requirement  of  accur- 
acy. He  believes  speed  to  be  a  growth,  and 
let  it  take  care  of  itself  much  as  with  the  subject 
of  typewriting. 

Making  no  direct  effort  forspeed  will  be  an  new 
idea  to  many,  perhaps,  but  Mr.  Miller's  fellow 
teacherB  say  that  the  results  being  secured 
more  than  justify  the  theory. 

Mr.  Miller  is  himself  akin  to  a  wizard  in  hand- 
ling figures.  Processes  that  would  have  re- 
quired several  minutes  from  the  ordinary 
teacher,  he  accomplished  by  short  method  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  he  made  the  methods  so  clear 
and  interesting  that  even  the  shorthand  teach- 
ers were  seen  "craning  their  necks"  not  to  miss 

any  of  it.  *._»»«»•* 

The  second  session  was  opened  by  Mr.  Keef- 
over  who  had  a  paper  on  "Teaching  Advertis- 
ing in  the  High  School."  The  question  of 
whether  this  subject  can  be  taught  successfully 
from  an  ad-writing  standpoint,  was  answered 
merely  by  his  displaying  before  the  body,  some 
twenty  different  ads  that  had  been  written 
by   his  students,   and   run    regularly    by   city 

firms.  .  ,-      ,j 

He  believed  that  such  a  course  should  pre- 
pare students  for  doing  practical  work  In  adver- 
tising with  about  the  same  standard  of  profici- 
ency as  is  found  in  the  case  of  bookkeeping; 
but,  the  course  should  give  other  valuable  train - 
ing'to  students  who  later  do  not  do  active  pub- 
licity work.  The  principal  values  of  the  course 
inTacoma  are: 

1.  Training  the  student  to  write  and  display 
copy,  and  to  select  mediums. 

2.  Helping  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  working 
ata  job  till  it  is  finished  instead  of  watching  the 

3.  Bridging  the  gap  from  the  book  to  life- 
training  the  student  to  see  and  to  learn  from  the 
thingB  around  him. 


FOR.  SALE 

Al  business  college.  Fine  equipment,  fine 
premises,  unsurpassed  climate.  Lifetime 
chance.  Makes  more  money  each  year. 
Made  mine— future  still  more  promising. 
X.  Y.  Z.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


4.  Training  the  student  to  write  plain,  con- 
cise English. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Dakan 
and  Mr.  M.  W.  Cassmore,  both  of  Seattle.  Mr. 
Dakan  feared  that  emphasis  on  sales  would 
have  a  wrong  tendency  with  :the  student,  caus- 
ing him  to  "shade  the  truth"  for  the  sake  of  a 
sale.  Mr.  Cassmore,  emphasized  a  rule  of  St. 
Elmo  Lewis,  in  whose  office  he  worked.  It  is, 
"Anyone  who  comes  in  thinking  he  has  written 
clever  advertising  copy,  may  consider  his  po- 
sition vacant."  Clever  copy  attracts  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  ad  writer  and  away  from 
the  thing  advertised. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe  on  his  return  from  the  Fair  at 
"Frisco,"  had  been  induced  to  stop  for  a  day 
and  address  the  meeting.  This  was  the  first  op- 
portunity many  coast  teachers  had  ever  had  to 
see  the  author  of  the  Kowe  books  they  are 
using,  so  that  his  entrance  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
get  acquainted  reception. 

The  Educator's  correspondent  has  been 
present  on  divers  occasions  when  the  Doctor's 
buzz-saw  rumble  shook  tears  from  the  Chicago 
lake  breeze,  along  with  the  kindred  efforts  of 
other  leading  business  educators.  But.  for 
really  sound,  progressive  educational  thought, 
few  convention  speeches  have  equalled  that 
listened  to  for  the  forty  minutes  Doctor  Rowe 
held  the  conventioners  at  Seattle.  A  full  re- 
port is  impossible,  a  brief  mention  an  injustice, 
but- 

He  believes  that  most  of  the  time  given  to 
teaching  journalizing,  is  waste;  that  we  should 
proceed  from  what  the  student  already  knows; 
that  it  is  logical  to  start  by  putting  cash  transac- 
tions in  the  cash  book,  sales  in  the  sales  book 
purchases  in  the  purchase  book;  that  applying 
the  terms  "debit"  and  "credit"  to  such  accounts 
as  merchandise'  is  waste  because  it  is  illogical 
and  hard  for  the  student  to  understand  and 
wrong  in  fact  and  theory  as  well;  that  "cost', 
and  "sales"  should  be  used  with  merchandise, 
and  other  terms  consistent  with  facts  used  with 
other  accounts. 

He  believes  that  we  should  no  longer  teach 
merely  mechanics  and  bookkeeping,  but  rea- 
sons, methods,  accounting,  and  business  in- 
stead; that  the  bookkeeping  work  should  not 
merely  give  the  student  a  working  mechanical 
knowledge,  but  should  show  him  the  relations 
existing  among  the  various  divisions  or  func- 
tions of  a  business. 

Mr.  Rowe  reviewed  briefly  the  recent  revolu- 
tion in  the  demands  in  record  keeping,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  changing,  the  woik  in 
bookkeeping  to  work  in  accounting  that  will 
fit  these  demands.  He  argued  ably  for  the 
things  he  believes  and  represents,  and  his 
speech  in  print  would  be  the  best  advertising 
literature  to  come  from  the  well-known  Balti- 
more office. 

The  program  was  closed  with  an  excellent 
paper  on  "A  Finishing  Course  for  Stenogra- 
phers," well  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Peterson,  of 
the  Wilson  Business  College.  Mr.  Peterson  is 
a  Highland  Park  Normal  graduate  who  has 
come  west  and  whose  personality  insures  him 
a  generous  share  of  the  good  things  in  the  fu- 
ture. His  paper  was  too  technical  for  a  brief  re- 
port, but  from  the  excellent  reception  it  receiv- 
ed by  shorthand  teachers,  it  is  going  to  make 
valuable  pages  in  the  official  volume. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  to  become  acquaint- 
ed prevents  much  of  deserved  personal  men- 
tion, but  Eastern  members  of  the  profession  will 
be  interested  in  learning  that  present  were— 

FOR     SAt-BI 

Business  College  in  a  Michigan  city  of  26,000. 
Doing  a  paying  business.  Bis  territory  to  draw 
from.  Excellent  quarters;  fine  equipment. 
Best  of  reputation.  No  competition.  A  splen- 
did investment.  Other  business,  reason  for 
selling.    Address 

W.  F».   C. 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


OSKALOOSA    COLLEGE. 
Oskaloosa,    Iowa. 
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Bowling  Green  Business  University 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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Receives  annually  nearly 
500  calls  for  commercial 
teachers. 
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Get  its  free  Literature 


Fora  good  many  years  we  have  received  let- 
ters from  Mr.  B.  M.  Lomeland,  Egersund,  Nor- 
way, but  not  until  the  present  have  we  had  the 
privilege  of  a  glimpse  at  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Lomeland  is  a  skillful  penman  and  is  greatly 
interested  in  penmanship,  especially  in  better- 
ing the  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
country.  He  is  a  subscriber  to  The  Business 
Educator  and  constantly  endeavors  to  keep 
informed  as  to  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  penmanship  in  America. 


W.  F.  Giesseman,  of  Seattle,  he  of  the  golden 
heart  and  perrennial  youth,  and  not  to  know 
whom  is  to  argue  one's  self  unknown. 

Stephen  Dwan,  who  strolls  up  and  down  the 
Coast  during  vacation,  persuading  stubborn 
people  to  try  the  Rowe  Books, elected  president 
of  the  section  for  the  coming  year. 

W.  H.  Miller,  past  president  of  a  normal  col 
lege  in  Kansas. 

Melvin  W.  Cassmore,  known  nationally, 
whose  penmanship  was  a  familiar  feature  of 
professional  journals  for  years,  while  in  In- 
diana. 

Duke  S.  Hill,  the  former  scribe  at  Lockyear's, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  now  of  Chehalis,  Wash. 

Robert  E.  Leaf,  of  Lockyear's  now  doing 
great  work  in  penmanship  in  Seattle. 

C.  S.  Dakan,  transplanted  from  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  department  head  in  Seattle. 

W.  J.  Murphy,  at  West  Seattle,  a  young  man 
known  and  worth  knowing. 

A.  C.  Conn,  for  three  years  at  the  Heald 
School  In  "Frisco,"  elected  secretary  of  the 
section. 

W.  L.  Edwards,  of  El  l'aso  business  college 
experience,  director  of  commercial  work  in  Ta- 
coma,  with  more  commercial  students  under 
him,  we  believe,  than  any  other  person  west  of 
Chicago;  the  happy  family  that  surrounds  him  : 
W.  F.  Grass,  G.  G.  George,  P.  C.  Colbert,  F.  A. 
Keefover,  E.  E,  Adams,  C.  V.  Crumley,  Misses 
Emma  B.  Hopkins,  Linnie  M.  Killsnn,  Mary  S. 
Bemis,  Louise  Wise,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Pugh. 


B/>e  MUNSON 

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

A  Reader  and  Dictation  Course. 

"The  Man 


"Any  MniiBOTi  or  Pltmanlc  writer  of  shorthand 
cannot  afford  to  nilss  seeing  these  volumes,  so 
technically  perfect  In  every  particular." —Busi- 
ness Educator. 

Published  in  two  volnmes  containing  "200  pages 
of  perfectly  engraved  Munson  Phonography  with 
keys  In  ordinary  type,  and  bound  in  cloth.  *1.50. 
postpaid. 

Send  " 


G.  S.  WALWORTH,  Author  and  Publisher, 
200  West  72d  Street,  New  York. 


The  College  of  Commerce.  Ohio  Northern 
University  announces  that  it  has  ao  entire  new 
equipment  of  furniture  throughout  every  de- 
partment. It  occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of 
the  new  H.  S.  Lehr  Memorial  recently  erected, 
and  is  making  splendid  progress  in  every  line. 
The  courses  of  study  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  the  enrollment  is  increasing. 
This  college  is  one  of  the  leading  ones  ofthe 
middle  west  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  past  rec- 
ords in  achievement  now  since  it  is  housed  in 
its  new  home. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  the  following 
men:  Albeit  Edwin  Smith,  President  of  the 
University;  Charles  B.  Wright,  Dean;  S.  A 
Ringer,  Instructor  in  Salesmanship,  Banking 
Advertising,  Finance,  Business  Organization 
Commercial  Geography,  History  of  Commerce 
and  Industrial  Management;  L.  J.  Royer 
Bookkeeping,  Cost  Accounting,  Higher  Ac 
counting,  and  Office  Laboratory  Practice;  E 
E.Long,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Arithme 
tic,  Spelling,  Lettering  and  Pen  Drawing;  G 
W.  Scheid,  Stenography,  Business  English 
Typewriting;  W.  W.  Funser, Commercial  Law 
Contracts,  Negotiable  Paper  and  Private  Cor 
porations,  W.  H.  Trainum,  Economics;  Miss 
Carrie  A.  Wilson,  Advanced  Arithmetic;  C.  H 
Freeman,  Rhetoric;  R.  H.  Schoonover.  Gram 
mar:  Misses  Alfa  Holmes  and  Flo  L.  Cron 
baugh  are  registrars  and  stenographers,  re 
spectively. 


DRDARWINS 

BIflDD  STOPPER 
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Fessons.  All  lessons  are  graded  and  full  instruc- 
tions included.  Just  what  is  getting  results 
That  is  what  you  want.  Personal  letters  with 
personal  instructions.  Penwritten  copies.  Can 
you  ask  for  anything  better?  It  is  simply  h 
square  deal.    Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


SALINA,  KANS. 


CHAS.  SWIERCI.MSKY 


FOR  SALE 

School  that  is  paying  owner  over  $300.00 
per  month  at  this  time  after  all  school  ex- 
penses are  paid.  Fine  territory,  central 
states;  city  of  29,000.     No  competition. 

Don't  write  unless  you  want  to  buy. 

Address,  B.  B. 
Care  Business   F.ducatar,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Let  Me  Tell  You 

about  my  courses  in  Penmanship. 
I  teach  both  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship  by  mail.  Don't  fail 
to  write  to-day. 

E.  T.  BANTA, 

BERRYMAN,  MISSOURI. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 

BY  MAIL 

The  undersigned  has  decided  to 

take  a  few  pnpils.  possessing  the 


i  finished   set  of  resolutions 
For  terms,  address. 
P.  W.  Costello 
igrosser  and  Illuminator. 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  lil.lt 


8eranton.  Pa. 


IT  IS  EASY 

to  learn  Touch  Typewriting  from 

the  A-B-C  METHOD!     Let  us 

prove  it  to  you. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  25c. 

Mack   Publishing   Company, 

SWIFT   CURRENT,    SASK   ,    CAN. 
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CLUBS   RECEIVED 

^  = ^ 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  9ent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month.  We 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  them : 

Miss  C.  M.  Bridgman,  Vancouver  B.  C,  Can- 
ada, King  Edward  High  School;  Mr9.  Jennie  D, 
Leaman,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  High  School: 
Miss  Hazel  Waite.  Stoughton,  Mass.;  T.  Court- 
ney, Pocatello,  Idaho,  Technical  Institute;  H. 
W.  West,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rider-Moore  &  Stew- 
art School;  H.C  Leffingwell,  Meadville,  Pa., 
Commercial  College;  A.  D.Shimek,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  Elliott  Com'l  School;  J.  H.  Fries, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  College; 
Robt.  L.  Johnson.  Rutherfordton,  N.C..  The 
Westminster  School;  F.  A.  Wilkes,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  High  School;  F.  C.  Welker,  Fair- 
play,  Colo.;  Mary  Kumbalek,  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.,  High  School;  Ernest  Johnson,  Valley 
City,  N.  D.,  High  School;  Mabel  I.  Reynolds, 
Walden,  Colo.;  R.  E.  Wilson,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
Business  College;  Veronica  G.O'Neil,  Aurora, 
111.,  High  School;  Viola  Spencer,  Chicago 
Heights,  111.,  Bloom  Twp.,  High  School ;'Carrie 
L.  Young.  Celoron,  N.  Y.;  A.  G.  Wade,  Nor- 
ristown.  Pa.;  A.  E.  Patton,  Batesville,  Ind., 
High  School;  Ona  Williamson,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Business  College;  C.  H.  Haverfield, 
Lima.  Ohio,  Business  College;  Arthur  A.  Mil- 
toD,  Rock  Island,  111..  Augustana  College;  L. 
J.  Kent.  Ashland.  Ohio;  M.  E.  Keller,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  The  Office  Training  School;  M.  D. 
Anthony,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Supr.  of  Writing; 
Harry  Carrier,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  A.  E.  Down- 
ing, Montebello,  Calif. ;  A.  B.  ZuTavern,  Boise, 
Idaho;  P.  C.  Friesen,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  Tabor 
College;  F.C.  Kattner,  Warrenton.  Mo.,  Cen- 
tral Wesleyan  College;  A.  M.  Reichard.  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Heidelberg  University;  C.  C.  Guyett, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Spencer's  Business  School ; 
W.  C.  Stinebaugh.  North  Manchester.  Ind., 
Manchester  College;  B.  A.  Stevens.  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  Virginia  Commercial  &  Shorthand 
College;  C.  R.  Hill,  Newark,  N.  J.;  W.  C. 
Brownfield,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business 
University;  D.  E.  Wiseman,  Parkersburg.  W. 
Va.;  Mt.  State  Bus.  College;  I.  D.  Ruff, 
Greensburg.  Pa..  Leech's  Actual  Bus.  College; 
W.  McLeod,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada:  J.  H. 
Drake,  Nickerson,  Kans.,  College:  H.  F.  Ford, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  College;  L.  W.  Waters,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  J.  E.  Gilkey.  El  Paso,  Texas;  Geo. 
L.  Crisp,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  College;  W.  J.  Mc- 
Donald. Albuquerque,  N.  M..  Business  Col- 
lege; Irwin  S.  Light,  Hartford,  Conn..  Super- 
visor of  Writing;  T.  Gordon  Blue,  Brazil,  Ind., 
Business  University;  J.  A.  Stryker.  Kearney, 
Neb.,  State  Normal:  J.  V.  Everett,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Southern  Shorthand  &  Business  University; 
C.  H.  Melchoir,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Tri-State  Bus. 
University;  G.  G.  Hoole,  Glendive,  Mont., 
Dawson  Co.  High  School:  L.  C.  Lanning, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Business  University;  J.  R. 
Lanphear,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  High  School; 
H.  A.  Lough,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Duff'sCollege; 
W.  B.  Minnich,  Brazil,  Ind.,  High  School;  C. 
E.  Overman,  Gridley,  Calif..  Union  High 
School;  M.  L.  Copeland,  Honolulu,  Hiwaii, 
Mills  School;  Francis  Romero.  Matanzas, 
Cuba;  C.  C.  Martin,  Jamestown,  N.  Y„  Busi- 
ness College:  W.  E.  McClelland,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  High  School;  C.  L.  DuBois,  Lakeville, 
Conn.,  High  School;  Winter  Scott,  Hardy,  Ky.; 
H.  E.  Wilson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Normal;  O, 
Hughes,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  High  School;  E.  L. 
Miller,  Indianola,  Iowa.  Simpson  College 
School  of  Business;  May  E.  Wright,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  Berendo  Int.  School;  M.  T.  Van 
Ordstrand.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mueller  School  of 
Business:  R.  E.  Wiatt,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
High  School;  M.  L.  Holloway,  Roseville, 
Calif.,  High  School :  Lela  Ashworth,  Astoria, 
Ore.;  M.  J.  Kimball,  Westerville,  Ohio,  Supr. 
of  Writing;  C.  E.  Chamberlin,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  R.  H.  Flewelling,  Starbuck,  Man.,  Can- 
ada; Geo.  Leonard,  .Colton,  Calif.,  High 
School;  W.  I.  Stewart,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  High 
School;  F".  A.  Ashley,  Everett,  Mass.,  High 
School. 
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G.Bukli am  Sculp 


This  delightful  design  was  executed  by  Nathaniel  Dove  and  engraved  by  G  Rickham  and 
published  in  the  Universal  PeDman  in  Dondon,  England,  about  1840.  This  design  and  speci- 
men of  engrossing  is  of  interest  alike  to  designers,  engrossers,  and  commercial  teachers,  for  the 
content  reveals  some  very  old  customs,  for  if  the  article  speaks  truly,  soap  in  those  days  was 
quite  a  luxury,  being  taxed  same  as  beer,  etc. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF   BANKING.    429  E.  State  St..    COLUMBUS,  O. 
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By  W.  A.  BAIRD 

357  Fulton  S(., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Instructions. 

In  this  lesson  we  have  some  more  letters  con- 
taining the  capital  stem.  In  the  "T"  and  "F" 
the  stem  is  about  2'i  spaces  high.  Study  the 
shape  of  the  stem  carefully  for  if  the  stem  is  not 
made  fairly  good  the  letter  will  not  have  a  good 
appearance  no  matter  how  well  the  rest  of  the 
letter  may  be  made.  In  making  the  top  of  the 
'T"  and  "F"  the  oval  which  is  formed  should 
slant  more  than  the  general  slant  of  the  letter, 
just  how  much  more  is  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  The  crossing  which  distinguishes 
the  "F"  from  the  "T"  should  not  require  much 
practice  as  it  is  a  simple  stroke.  In  the  "P". 
"B"  and  "R"  the  capital  stem    is    three    spaces 


high.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  the 
shape  of  the  top  part  of  these  letters  but  careful 
study  of  the  forms  should  impress  them  on  your 
mind.  As  in  the  case  of  the  "T"  and  "F"  the 
oval  formed  at  the  left  of  the  stem  should  slant 
more  than  the  stem  itself.  The  point  at  which 
this  top  stroke  crosses  the  stem  for  the  second 
time  is  at  about  Y2  the  height  of  the  letter. 
This  point  is  a  little  lower  than  the  small  loop 
on  the  "B."  This  small  loop  on  the  "B"  will 
be  noticed  to  be  a  little  above  horizontal  while 
the  loop  in  the  "R"  is  either  horizontal  or  slants 
below  horizontal.  This  lesson  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  practice  and  while  working  on  the 
capitals  do  not  overlook  the  small  letters  en- 
tirely as  they  are  also  important. 
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Will  write  your  name  on 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different)- 20c 

Ornate  letter 50e 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

1    "         "      Combination 25c 

1  Business  Letter - 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps 10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish - 25c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen - 25c 

"$2~05 

All    for $1.50 

E.  S.  LAWYER 
519  Germain  Bldg.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  Grade  Lessons  in 
Writing.  Prepaid  '^5c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H.  B   LEHMAN,  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


All  the  NEW  IDEAS   \ 
in  Commercial  Education 


1  new  methods  and  j  on  want  this  Infor- 
mation at  frequent,  regular  intervals. 

The  Business  .lonrnal  does  this  for  you  as 
t  never  has  heen  done  before.    LOOK ! 

CONTRIBUTORS  :  Dr.  Lee  Galloway.  N.  Y. 
L'nlversltv;  K.  H.  Montgomery.  Columbia 
Univ.;  F.  R.  I'.evgrau.  Columbia  Univ.:  E.  P. 
Uosev  of  Univ.  Penn.;  E.  H.  Gardner.  Univ. 
Wis..  H.  lb  oreelev.  Arlmckle  Inst..  Brook- 
,VD.  E.C.Mills  Rochester  S  Y.t  Business 
Inst.:  C.  C.  Lister.  Brooklyn.  (N.  Y.)  Train 


ARTICLES: 


;lng,  Penmanship,  Short 
hand  Business  Letter-Writing,  Building  up 
of  Business  Schools,  etc..  etc. 

Full  Year's  Subscription  Only  $1.00 

One  of  the  best  Investments  you  ever  made. 
Subscribe  now  anil  get  the  articles  begin- 
ning in  the  September  number. 


\ 


The  Business  Journal 

812  Evening  Post  Building.      NEW  Y0Rk 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Commercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

graded    lessons    in    busi- 

ig.  engrossing,   ornamental 

d    text    lettering;    Articles 

usiness     English,     Commercial 

Accounting,    Xatural    Laws    of 

ss.      School      News,      Personal 

Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Price.  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club   Rates    Given   on   Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  30 Newark" 


LESSONS   IN 

RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND   PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  5».;x8  inches.lfllled  with 
a  greater  amount  of.writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


TYPEHAND 

The  New  Scientific  Shorthand.  Easily  learn- 
ed in  one  lesson.  Simple.  Practical. 
Inexpensive.  One  or  two  strokes  usually 
make  a  word.  Complete,  cloth-bound,  $1. 
Description  Free.  TYPEHAND,  Dept.  B,  Box 
1040,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  408  Merer  Bldg..    Kinias  City.    Mo 


THE    OBLIQVE     HOLDER.    WITH     AN     INDIVIDVALITY. 


-THUMB  FITS  HERE 


in  the  line  of  a 
You  can  get  an 
ney.  but  it  will 


penholder,  get  a  limeiner  Obllcjn 
ordinary  oblique  holder  for  less 
ot  serve  jmtr  purposes,  nor  please  you  nait  so  wen 
i  the  Gmelner  Oblique  will. 

The  peculiar  shape,  which  has  been  s«-ientih>all\  worked  out,  makes  the  limelner  Holder  the  most  desirable.  The 
price  In  either  seven  or  ten  inch  length*  is  oM|  v  .-l.uu.  while  it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  yon  for  a  life  time. 
Agents  wanted.  A.    J.    GMEINER,      197    ASYLUM    ST.,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  e»-i  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  with  our  improve P 
Lettering  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  .IKE  ENABLED  'In  I'UNITNI  1.  THEIR  Sir  HIES  I'll  In  II  1 .  11  1  II  K  1  1  >M  I'KSs  A  I  |.  i  \ 
RECEIVED  11V  LKTTEltlMI  PRICK  I'll  'KETS  ASH  SHOW  CARDS  H'RTHE  SMALLER  MEUI  II  ANT.  OUTSIDE  OK 
SCHOOL  HOURS.     Practical  letterine  mitlit  consisting  ,,l  ::  Marking  and  :i  sliadli'it   Pens   a  colors  of  Lettering  Ink. 

"practical  com  pen  d  Jump  f  c'o  m  m  eh  cialpe  n  lettering  apnd  designs,  too  pages  8»i  i 

a^» 'j       i". ■■'■"I        u  «  i       I"      '"  I  containing  12'.!  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alpba- 

fV*Tf  3    J  j—H       r  -:!-?-■;■--  ^  bets,  finishetl  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also 

T5  W      -^^-s*— *^ — -' sr^^i s_j  large  list  of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases- 

*  trade  mark  a  com plete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid,  $1 

Catalogue  free.    Address     HEWTOH  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEH  CO  ,  Dept.  F.,  POBTIAC,  MICH,.  rr.  S.  A. 
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Business  capitals  by  Geo.  S.  Korell,  penman  in  the  Office  Training 
School,  Columbus,  O. 


Resolution  Engrossing. 


We  have  in  the  specimen  of  engrossing  here 
submitted,  a  very  simple  style,  if  the  border  ef- 
fect be  excluded.  The  entire  border  might  be 
left  off  and  still  leave  a  fairly  effective  set  of 
resolutions. 

The  fact  that  the  Antrim  Men's  Society  is 
composed  of  men  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  accounts  for 
the  presence  in  the  design  of  the  Shamrock 
sprays.  The  size  of  the  original  of  this  design 
is  about  11x16  inches.  The  general  treatment 
of  the  work  is  in  olive  green,  a  beautiful  color 
of  itself,  and  at  the  same  time,  appropriate  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  resolutions.  The  col- 
or is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  Hooker's  Green 
No.  2  and  Payne's  Gray.  The  border  effect 
and  the  lettering  are  first  executed  in  water 
proof  India  ink  before  applying  the  watercolor 
washes.  In  the  heading  "In  Memoriam,"  rus- 
tic style,  the  letters  are  first  outlined  with  a 
Soennecken  pen,  and  the  back  ground  after- 
ward washed  in  with  water  color. 

The  shading  of  the  display  lines  are  put  in 
with  the  brush  and  the  same  color. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO, 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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First  grade  blackboard  practice  in  writing.  Farnam  School,  J.  A.  Savage,  Supervisor.  This  is  the  way  in  which  children  are  trained 
in  form  and  movement.  Form  and  movement  function  because  the  latter  is  less  exacting  and  less  restrained.  Writing  also  functions 
with  language  because  the  skill  is  less  refined  and  because  the  nerve  connections  are  less  complex  than   in  small  writing  on  paper. 
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By  P.  \V.  Costello.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Me. 

Semi  self-addressed  postal 
for  criticism,  and  stamps 
for  return  of   specimens. 


DC 
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Send  non     ^^ 

$1.00     ^9 


We  show  herewith  a  very  appropriate  design 
for  a  Christmas  card. 

The  design  was  first  carefully  drawn  with 
pencil  from  a  rough  preliminary  sketch.  Size 
over  all  about  10x14  Panel  enclosing  scroll 
three  inches  wide  and  that  of  initial"C"  234x4. 
Letters  in  word  Christmas  2)£  inches  high.  Use 
water-proof  India  ink  on  all  drawing  anil  letter- 
ing to  be  finished  in  color. 

Color  Scheme— Shades  of  green  and  red. 
Mix  Hooker's  green  No.  2  with  a  little  Payne's 
gray,  and  Chinese  white.  With  a  thin  wash  of 
this  mixture  cover  background  of  panel  alsoface 
of  scroll.  When  this  wash  is  thoroughly  dry,  put 
in  background  with  a  deeper  tone  of  same  mix- 
ture. However,  do  not  cover  scroll  work  with 
this  wash.  Work  around  edges  carefully  leav- 
ing face  of  scroll  in  the  lighter  tone  for  con- 
trast. Aim  for  evenness  of  tone  in  all  the  differ- 
ent washes.  Next  outline  scroll  work  with  a  No. 
4  Soennecken  pen  and  India  ink  (waterproof). 
Rule  lines  enclosing  initial  "C'and  scroll  work. 
Initial  "C"  should  be  in  red  with  ornaments  in 
a  light  green  tone.  Complete  the  lettering 
next  in  order,  giving  the  form,  character  and 
spacing  of  letters  the  most  careful  attention. 
Initials  "A",  ''H",  "O"  and  "R"  in  red  outlined 
in  black.  Shade  letters  in  green  using  a  "free 
brush",  that  is  a  brush  well  filled  with  color,  and 
this  will  give  your  washes  clearness  and  trans- 
parency. The  mask  of  Santa  Claus  gives  the 
design  an  appropriate  fiavor,  and  should  be 
drawn  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner 
for  effective  results.  Use  Chinese  white  for 
lines  and  dots,  and  for  washes  wherever  a  tone 
should  be  lightened  for  contrast  and  effect. 

Color  Oatfit-For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
neverattempted  color  work,  we  would  suggest 
the  following  outfit  :  2  Brown  Sable  No.  7 
brushes,  best  quality.  Don't  try  to  use  cheap 
brushes.  A  few  colors  will  be  sufficient  for 
Bimple  pieces  of  illumination,  named  as  fol- 
lows :  Hooker's  green.  No.  2,  Ivory  black.  New 
Blue,  Prussian  blue,  Yellow  ochre.  Crimson 
lake,  Vermillion  and  Chinese  white.  Payne's 
gray  is  a  beautiful  shade  and  one  that  the  en- 
grosser can  use  frequently.  A  few  pans  for 
mixing  colors  will  be  necessary.  This  is  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  outfit  and  should  not 
cost  over  three  dollars.  We  will  gladly  furnish 
dealers' address  on  request. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

Don't  knock  opportunity  by  neglecting  to  write 
me  in  regard  to  my  home  course  in  Penmanship. 
It  shows  you  how  to  easily  place  yourself  in  the 
high-salaried  class  and  to  meet  the  unusual  de- 
mand for  instructors  in  Penmanship. 

D.  B.  JONES,  Florence  Station,  Ky. 


PEN  ART 


will  sell  all  my 
specimens  and 
m  courses  of  Busi- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ness,  Ornate  and 
Card  Writing,  Flourishing,  Script,  Engross- 
ing and  Illuminating  at  any  price— It  is  the 
product  "f  America's  Best  Penman  and  Engrossers. 
Write  at  once  stating  which  branch  yon  are  most 
Interested  in  and  to 

Jacob  Miller,  42  Ave.  B,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 
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STUDENTS  ART  MACAZINE  for 
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Publishes   Cash 
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ns.  Illustrating.  Lettering.  De 
Inning  and  Chalk  Talking.  (Tit 
rises  aniatenrs'  work.  Interest 
ng.    helpful.   artlBtk-,    UNIQUE. 
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KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 


tub  Educational  Department 

of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  Chicago.  111.,  loans  charts,  slides, 
and  films  for  express  charges  with  no  view  to 
profit.  Anybody  can  use  this  material.  Join 
a  circuit  and  reduce  express  charges.  A  chart 
may  be  in  your  locality.     Get  it  now. 


K.  Wilson,  formerly  with  the  Spencer's  Busi- 
ness School.  New  York  City,  now  has  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Piqua,  O., 
High  School. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received! 
from  O.  J.  Hanson,  of  the  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hanson  signed  his 
name  to  the  list  in  a  very  unique  and  skillful 
manner. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Chambers,  the  popular  and  efficient 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Covington,  Kentucky,  High  School,  was  mar- 
ried Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  September,  to 
Miss  Anna  Hughes,  of  Walton,  Kentuck  y,  Mr 
Chambers'  old  home.  The  bride  comes  from 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Kentucky.  We 
wish  the  contracting  parties  all  the  happiness 
that  they  can  enjoy,  as  well  as  all  of  the  prosr 
perity  they  can  stand. 
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"Stenotypewriting"  is  a  new  method  of  com- 
bining  shorthand  and  typewriting.  It  is  pub- 
lished .by  the  Bryne  Publishing  Company, 
Dallas,  Texas.  Any  typewriter  may  be  used. 
Speed  is  gained  by  abbreviations,  contractions 
and  signs.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  more  rapid 
than  shorthand.  This  is  a  method  to  do 
for  shorthand,  by  means  of  the  typewriter 
what  the  typewriter  has  done  for  long-hand. 
Doubtless  a  large  portion  of  writing  heretofore 
done  by  shorthand,  will  in  the  future  be  done 
by  machine.  Time,  investigation,  tryout  and 
push  will  determine  the  successful  devices. 

"Palmers  Penmanship  Budget,"  price  SI. 00 
1915  Edition,  given  in  connection  with  the 
American  Penman,  published  by  the  A.  N. 
Palmer  Company,  New  York,  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged. It  contains  a  reprint  of  thecopies 
and  instructions  found  in  the  Palmer  Method 
as  well  as  specimens  of  penmanship  both  busi- 
ness and  ornate,  round  haDd,  text  lettering, 
flourishing,  engrossing,  pen  drawing,  etc.. 
which  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  American  Penman.  It  is  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  pen  art  and  represents  a  large  value  for 
the  price  asked.  It  contains  one  hundred 
thirty-six  pages,  bound  in  brown  paper. 

"Your  Memory"  by  M.  N.  Bunker,  D.  C, 
Colby,  Kans,,  price  25  cents,  is  the  title  of  a  lit- 
tle, pocket-size,  paper-back,  61 -page  volun. e 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  memory 
through  Interest,  Attention,  Association  and 
Understanding.  The  training  of  the  Eye  and 
Earand  the  development  of  Will  receive  atten- 
tion in  the  later  chapters.  The  means  suggest- 
ed are  well  tried  and  reliable.  You  can  if  you 
will,  is  the  final  appeal  to  all  who  would  im- 
prove. 


"Getting  the  Most  out  of  Business"  by  E.St. 
Elmo  Lewis,  published  by  the  Ronald  Press 
Co.,  SO  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  price 
$2.00,  postpaid,  is  the  title  of  the  second  edition 
of  a  cloth  bound  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
page  edition  book  of  timely  importance  from 
one  of  large  experience  and  wide  reputation. 
The  "contents"  of  this  volume  bespeaks  so  well 
its  nature,  that  we  give  it  as  follows  : 

Part  1— Making  the  Right  Start;  Efficiency 
and  its  Applications,  Efficiency  and  its  Prob- 
lems; Efficiency  and  its  Standards. 

Part  2  — What's  the  Use  ?  Some  Business  Pol- 
icies; Psychology  and  Common  Sense;  Effi- 
ciency and  Common  Sense. 

Part  3— The  Rules  of  the  Game  :  Doers  and 
Thinkers;  The  Rule  of  Thumb;  The  Rules  of 
Efficiency;  The  Work  of  Efficiency. 

Part  4— On  the  Road  to  Damascus  :  The  New 
Gospel  of  Commercial  Efficiency;  The  Gift  of 
Perception;  Seen  on  the  Way;  Those  who 
Lead. 

Part  5— Loyalty  to  the  Vision  of  Things  Well 
Done:  The  Religion  of  Loyalty;  Loyalty  to 
Plan  and  Purpose;  Loyalty  to  Ideals. 

Part6-A  Paper  of  Brass  Tacks:  The  N.  C.  R. 
School;  Standard  Practice  Instructions;  The 
Sales  Manual;  Extension  of  the  School  Plan. 

Part  7— Who  says  So  ?  The  One-Man  Fal- 
lacy; Rational  Business  Methods;  Scientific 
Principles  Applied  to  Business. 

Part 8— Thinker,  Doer  &  Company:  The  Ex- 
ecutive Organization  ;  The  Line  and  Staff  Sys- 
tem. 

Part  9— One  Foot  Inside  the  Door:  Individ- 
uality; The  Efficient  Individuality;  According 
to  the  Rules. 

Part  10— That  Letter  to  Hooker  :  The  Basis 
of  Discipline;  Discipline  for  Growth;  The 
Essentials  of  Discipline. 

Part  11— The  End  of  the  Rainbow  :  The  Ba- 
sis of  Wages;  the  Wage  Plan. 

Part  12— Ich  Dien:  Educated  Democracy; 
The  Law  of  Service ;  The  Debt  of  Society. 


The  above  portrait  is  that  of  J.  R.  Rosen  who 
is  a  product  of  Boston  where  he  attended  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  received  his 
first  instruction  in  penmenship  from  H.  C. 
Spencer.  While  attending  high  school  he  did 
card  writing  and  pen  work,  showing  an  early 
inclination  for  the  art. 

Through  the  influence  of  R.  G.  Laird,  he  at- 
tended the  Zanerian  College  in  1914-15,  after 
which  he  secured  a  position  with  the  Kassell 
Engrossing  &  Diploma  House,  Chicago,  111., 
where  he  is  now  employed. 

We  recently  inspected  some  of  his  work  in 
the  form  of  a  birthday  greeting  engrossed  in 
tine  lettering  with  an  illuminate  border,  which 
was  high  grade  in  every  respect. 

We  hope  to  present  some  of  his  work  in  the 
B.  E.  from  time  to  time. 


WHEN  BRAIN  IS  WORTH  MORE 


HEAD  WORK  is  worth  more  than  manual  labor  only  when  the  brain  power  is  practically  applied. 
The  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  performance  of  the  intellectual  tasks  of 
modern  business  life  is  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company's  PRAC- 
TICAL BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Our  Complete  Practical  Bookkeeping,  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  New  Practical  Touch  Typewriting, 
New  Practical  Letter  Writing,  New  Practical  Spelling,  Plain  English  in  Practical  Exercises— and  so  on 
through  our  whole  line  of  text-books  and  exercise  books  for  commercial  schools--are  all  based  on  the 
one  idea  of  presenting  in  correct  literary  form  the  most  explicit  instructions  for  modern  business  prac- 
tice, together  with  the  correct  theory  underlying  that  practice. 

There  is  a  reason  why  every  transaction  in  modern  business  life  is  performed  as  it  is.  The  complete 
understanding  of  the  reason  is  what  insures  accuracy  in  the  performance.  It  is  intelligent  performance, 
instead  of  working  by  rote,  that  distinguishes  brain  from  brawn.  It  is  all  this  and  much  more  that  con- 
stitutes efficiency — the  supreme  test  of  a  practical  text-book. 

Ask  for  our  catalogue,  and  then  select  one  or  more  books  for  examination.  They  will  appeal  to  your 
business  sense  and  your  attention  in  a  convincing  way. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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ART   ENGROSSERS 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY  ^gfc&SSS 

in  a  style  Artistic  and  L'p-to-date.  If  you 
contemplate  having  a  new  Diploma,  and 
want  something  strictly  first-class,  write 
us  for  particulars.  We  can  furnish  Diplomas 
engraved  and  printed  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

RESOLUTIONS,  ETC.  pnnafedS8fn°i;u^ie 

pleasing  to  people  of  cultivated  taste.  Write 
for  Circular.    Address, 


BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I  am  carrying  a  brand  new  stock  of  supplies 
for  card  writers,  penmanship  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  public  and  private  schools.  Samples 
of  cards,  papers,  exhibition  mounts,  for  a  dime. 

J.  A.  STRYKER 

PENMANSHIP    AND    SUPPLIES 

Studio,  617  W.  24th  St.,         KEARNEY,  NEBR. 


.(ETEBHflUHK 
1  ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

TBI  Eternal  Ink  la  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 
the  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
•peclal  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

ThBie  lake  write  black  from   the   pen 

point  and  star  blaok  f'.re»er .  proof  to 

age  air,  eaaehlne,  chemloali  aad  fire. 

If  pour  dealer  doee  not  eupply 

theee  inkt,  fend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO  ,  Mfii 
271  Ninth  St.  Bimklyi,  I.  Y. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in 
your  writing?  If  so,  use  the  Myograph  for  pen 
and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They 
positively  prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c, 
Adjuster  10c  postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with 
each.  Send  stamps.  The  Kanst  Method  of  Muscular  Movement  Writing,  the  best  penmanship 
text  published  for  school  or  home  study,  25c.    Special  prices  in  quantities  to  schools. 


Address  C.  A.   FAVST, 


1  024   N.    ROBEY    ST. 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas 


Our  new  catalog  of  stock  Diplomas  and 
Certificates  mailed  on  request.  We  have  also 
just  issued  a  circular  of  made -to -order  Di- 
plomas. 

We  have  some  new  designs  this  season  and 
have  redrawn  many  of  our  regular  diplomas. 
Best   quality  —  lowest    prices  —  prompt    de- 
livery. 
Send  for  full-sized  samples.     Artistic  engrossing — circular  free. 

HOXVARD   «£•  BROWN, 

ENGROSSERS  AND  PRINTERS,  -  -  ROCKLAND,   MAINE 
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Gillott's  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pen* 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


o   ciuotts 
VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 

^604  E r  <f» 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F 


Gilloll't  Pen*  have  for  seventy  live  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott's  Fens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Cillott  (Si  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <B  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  Si.  NEW  YORK 


ARE  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRE5J 
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REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENMANSHIPand 


TerryEng.0 

DESIGNERS-ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENGRHVERS 

@lumbus.  Qhio 
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BOOKS  ON  FORGERY 


When  forgery  is  suspected  in  asigna. 
ture  or  document,  lawyers  and  others  in- 
terested usually  seek  the  person  in  the 
community  who  has  a  reputation  as  a  skill- 
ful penman  or  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  writing.  This  is 
why  it  pays  penmen  and  commercial 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  to  give 
evidence  in  court  on  disputed  handwrit- 
ing. Many  have  missed  profitable  work 
by  not  being  prepared.  The  leading  ex- 
perts in  this  work  command  from  $50  to 
$100  a  day  for  their  services. 

The  books  listed  herewith  are  the  best  to 
be  had  on  the  subject.  They  cover  the 
ground  very  thoroughly,  and  persons 
adapted  to  this  work  can  soon  get  properly 
started  in  it  with  the  aid  of  these  volumes. 

"FORTY  CENTURIES  OF  INK  FOR 
THE  HANDWRITING  EXPER.T,"  by  David 

N.  Carvalho.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
best  known  handwriting  experts,  having 
been  called  upon  to  examine  questioned 


documents  and  to  give  testimony  in  the 
courts  in  many  of  the  most  famous  forgery 
cases  tried  in  this  country.  It  is  stated  that 
he  possesses  a  greater  knowledge  of  inks 
than  any  other  person,  and  for  that  rea- 
son is  best  equipped  to  instruct  others  on 
the  subject.  This  book  should  be  found 
in  the  library  of  every  handwriting  expert. 
Price,  postpaid $3.50 

"HAGAN'S  DISPUTED  HANDWRITING." 

A  very  valuable  work  for  all  interested  in 
forgery.    A  work  that  no  handwriting  ex- 
pert would  be  willing  to  part  with  once  it 
is  in  his  possession. 
Price,  postpaid  $3.50 

"COVR.TNEY  METHOD  OF  DETECT 
ING  FORGERY  AND  RAISED  CHECKS," 

by  F.  B.  Courtney.  This  book  presents 
a  very  ingenious  method  which  the  author 
has  employed  very  successfully  in  his 
practice  in  the  courts  as  a  handwriting 
expert.    His  description  of  the  method  is 


intensely  interesting.  The  book  is  inval- 
uable to  the  expert  and  it  is  also  well  adap- 
ted to  the  use  of  the  layman.  Price,  post- 
paid   ..  $1  .50 

"QUESTIONED  DOCUMENTS,"  by  Al- 
bert S.  Osborn,  501  pages,  200  illustra- 
tions.  A  most  complete  work  on  ques- 
tioned documents.  It  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  forgery  detection  and  makes  clear  the 
basic  facts  underlying  this  subject.  It 
treats  exhaustively  handwriting,  type- 
writing, ink,  paper,  erasures,  etc.  Very 
valuable  for  lawyers  or  others  who  wish  to 
qualify  to  give  evidence  in  court  on  dis- 
puted documents.  The  author  is  one  of 
the  leading  investigators  and  court  practi- 
tioners in  this  country.  Penmen  and  com- 
mercial teachers  are  frequently  called  up- 
on to  give  testimony  as  handwriting  ex- 
perts to  prove  that  a  document  or  signa- 
ture is  genuine  or  a  forgery.  This  is  the 
book  all  such  persons  should  possess  as  a 
guide.     Price,  postpaid $5.25 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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II  WE  GUARANTEE  EFFICIENCY  \ 

for  all  students  completing  the  course  of  study  outlined  in  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and 
Accountancy  that  pass  our  examinations  satisfactorily. 

Every  school  using  this  publication  can  make  the  same  guarantee  to  its  students.  We  back 
up  our  guarantee  with  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

OUR  TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY  is  assisting  teachers  in  quali- 
fying for  examinations  for  certified  public  accountants,  and  we  never  have  heard  of  a  holder  of 
this  certificate  failing  to  pass  these  examinations. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  IS  SO  PEDAGOGICAL  AND  SIMPLE 

in  its  treatment  of  the  subject  at  the  beginning  that  even  the  most  elementary  students  find  it  "easy 
work" — much  easier  than  in  other  works. 

USE  THE  ONLY  TEXT  RECOGNIZED  BY  PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS- 

the   only   text   that   is   scientific   and   that   teaches   systems   of  bookkeeping  that  are  standard  and 
recognized  by  the  certified  accountants. 


,  S  EDUCATIONAL  HARLEM   SQUARE 

~Tfc*  rt.>rufcoijvz/&o.     publishers      B A LTIM ORE,  M D. 
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MID-YEAR  CLASSES 

Must  soon  have  your  attention.      If  you  have  never  used  our  books  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  become 

familiar  with   them.      If  a   proprietor,    you   should   be   able   to    compare   them   with   others.      If   a 

teacher,  you  may  soon  be  called  to  a  position  where  you  will  be  asked  to  teach  them.      No  teacher's 

experience  is  complete  who  is  not  familiar  with  them.      In   the  mid-winter   classes  in   the   business 

department  this  year  use  Lyons'  Commercial  Law.     You  have  never  had  so  satisfactory  results  as 

you  will  get. 

WHOLESALE  ACCOUNTING  is    commended    by  all — even   our   competitors   have   at   times 

recommended  it. 

MODERN  CORPORATION  ACCOUNTING    is    so    arranged    that    you    can   give    a   more 

thorough    drill   in   the  subject   than    from   any  other  book. 

In   the    shorthand    department — for  your   own   satisfaction   give  a  trial   to  Dictation  Studies  .(six 

systems)  and  to  Stenographers  Business  Practice. 

Should  you  need  any  information  to  assist  you  in  deciding  on  any  of  these  matters,  write  us. 

LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  EDITION.     $1.00  A  YEAR 
JANUARY,     1916 
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The  International  Novice 
Championship  Typewriter 

Contest 

At  the  Annual  Business  Show  at  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  October  25,  1915, 

WAS  WON  BY 

Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz 

Operating  a  Model   10 

Remington  Typewriter 

Miss  Stollnitz  wrote  114  words  per 
minute  net  for  fifteen  minutes,  a 
world's  record  for  novices  in  Inter- 
national Championship  Contests 

This  novice  event  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  never  used  a  typewriter  previous 
to  Septemher,  19 14.  It  is  therefore  the  one  event  that  gives  a  real  indication  of 
the  machine's  part  in  the  development  of  speed  in  typewriting. 

The  question  of  typewriter  merit  is  not  determined  by  what  the  exceptional 
operator  of  exceptional  training  can  do,  but  by  what  the  average  operator  can  do. 

And  the  best  answer  to  this  question,  afforded  by  any  speed  contest,  is,  what 
can  the  novice  do  ? — for  the  novice  stage  is  the  stage  through  which  al'  operators 
must  pass. 

By  this  test  the  Remington  has  proved  itself  to  be  THE  operator's  machine — 
the  machine  which  enables  the  operator  to  do  the  most  and  the  best  work  from 
the  very  outset,  and  ever  after. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

[Incorporated] 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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HAVE    YOU    S«mE:V 

THE  NEW 

Bliss 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE? 


Actual  Business  From  the  Start 

IT    WILL    FILL    YOUR    REQUIREMENT    IN 

DAY   or   NIGHT   SCHOOL 
LARGE  or  SMALL  CLASSES 

AND    IS    EQUALLY    FASCINATING    FOR 

BEGINNING   and   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTING  COURSES 

SCIENTIFIC   TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTANCY 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Progressive  men  and  women  should  secure 
the  catalog  of  the  Bennett  Accountancy  In- 
stitute, and  outlines  of  our  mail  courses. 
Accounting,  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  etc. 

Books  on  Accounting  by  Mr.  Bennett 

Bennett's  C.  P.  A.  Questions  and  Answers, 
half  morocco,  price  85.00.  A  large  book  of 
questions  and  problems  from  the  C.  P.  A.  Ex- 
aminations of  several  states,  with  answers  and 
solutions.  Highly  commended  by  account- 
ants. 

Bennett's  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions, 
with  solutions,  price  81.00.  Complete  set  of 
examination  questions  with  exhaustive  an- 
swers and  solutions. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  of.  Price  81.00.  Com- 
mended by  loan  association  authorities. 

Balance  Sheets— Forms,  analysis,  etc.  Of 
special  value  to  teachers  and  accountants. 
Price  81.00. 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 
SYSTEM  OE  □: 
BOOKKEEPING 


"  Far  In  advance  of  any 
other  bookkeeping  text  I 
have  taught  or  examined" 


Our  Books  are 
used  exclusively 
by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  Col- 
leg's  of  Chicago 
and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing- number 
of  Hig-h  Schools, 
Academies  and 
Business  Colleges. 


By    II'.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  West  Division  H.  S., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting,  Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  which  one  operation  or 
a  new  subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  sufficient  exercises  given  to  in- 
sure mastery  of  one  step  before  taking  up  another.  This  plan  is  followed  from 
the  most  elementary  principles  through  the  advanced  subjects.  Business  papers 
are  used,  but  the  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

You  can  teach  all  of  this  text  to  your  Students. 
Supplementary  texts  not  required. 

Examination  Copy,  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commercial  texts,  including  Munson 
Shorthand. 

Other  Texts  in  the  "Metropolitan  Series"  and  the  price  of  examination 
copies: — Munson  Shorthand,  75c;  Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method,  50c; 
Theory  of  Bookkeeping,  50c;  Commercial  Arithmetic,  50c;  Business  Law, 
50c;  Metropolitan  Business  Writing,  10c;  Practical  Grammar  and  Ex.  Pad, 
20c;  Metropolitan  Business  Speller,  15c;  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Ex. 
Pad,   30c 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 

1310,  37  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE  IS  SOLICITED. 
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Missouri  Valley    Commercial    Teach- 
ers' Association. 


STATE  CAPITAL,  TOPEKA,      KANS.,    NOV. 
26-27,   1915. 

In  was  the  customary  u/rusual  "bunch"  of 
commercial  teachers  who  met  in  Representa- 
tive Hall,  at  Topeka  early  Friday  morning  fora 
two-day  session,  the  ninth  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  For  the  first  time  in  this  country 
a  woman  was  president,  and  Miss  Eva  J.  Sulli- 
van of  the  "Pyrotechnic"  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  did  the  honors  with  parliamentary 
skill.  Teachers  from  seven  states  tilled  the 
large  leather-cushioned  chairs  in  the  marble 
hall  quickly  and  the  Bovs'  Glee  Club  of  the 
Topeka  High  School  opened  the  session  with 
delightful  music. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Piatt,  of  Piatt's  Business  College, 
St.  Joseph,  gave  a  practical  talk  "My  Daily 
Routine  in  the  Making  of  a  Stenographer,"  tell- 
ing how  he  has  studied  the  demands  of  the  bus- 
iness world  and  adapted  practical  ideas  for  use 
in  preparing  young  people  to  do  no  less  than 
what  the  business  world  wants  done.  In  his 
opinion  much  local  study  is  always  needed  in 
order  to  make  any  business  school  most  effi- 
cient. 

One  of  the  most  scholarly  talks  ever  given 
before  such  a  gathering  was  "The  Pedagogy  of 
Shorthand"  by  Mr.  Benn  W.  Parker  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  Among  many  other  things 
he  said  "Skill  in  any  art  is  trained  by  practice 
under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  clear 
ideals."  He  claimed  "It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  apply  scientific  methods  to  unscientific  sys- 
tems that  do  not  admit  of  such  treatment  and  it 
is  high  time  that  we  quit  trying  to  fool  ourselves 
into  believing  that  we  can.  Any  system  of 
Shorthand  having  as  its  base  of  expression  any 
method  of  spelling  is  sure  to  bring  various  ex- 
ceptions, contradictions  and  variations,  all  of 
which  place  it  beyond  the  pale  of  scientific 
treatment.  Skill  cannot  be  acquired  by  simple 
practice,  such  practice  without  proper  guid- 
ance can  nevermake  an  artist.  The  most  fatal 
weakness  of  shorthand  instruction  is  the  failure 
to  give  pupils  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  process- 
es by  which  their  ideals  can  be  realized,  "Most 
shorthand  systems,"  he  declared,  "do  not  pro- 
vide basic  information  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  basic  maximB  of  pedagogy." 

Mr.  H.  L.  Drake,  of  the  Manual  training  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  "The 
Btudy  of  personality  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
subjects  and  should  receive  much  more  atten- 
tion in  the  schools.  Salesmanship  in  its  broad- 
est sense  is  the  study  of  personality  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  mere  selling  of  mer- 
chandise." 

That  the  use  of  Business  Practice  Offices  is 
most  valuable  in  the  training  of  Bookkeepers 
was  the  argument  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Robbins.  of  the 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Business  College.  He  also 
claimed  that  all  instruction  in  this  as  well  as 
every  isubject,  should  lead  to  some  definite 
aim,  and  the  demand  for  ability  should  come 
from  the  man  who  wants  the  work  done  and  all 
instruction  should  be  so  designed.  Hon.  Ar- 
thur Capper,  the  famous  Governor  of  Kansas, 
gave  a  most  inspiring  and  helpful  address, 
complimenting  the  cause  of  business  educa- 
tion in  the  very  highest  tetms.  He  pointed  out 
the  general  deficiency  of  high  school  graduates 
occasioned  by  the  work  of  the  commercial 
teacher  being  hampered  by  the  impractical 
ideas  of  classicists  in  the  executive  positions. 
He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  high  grade  citizen- 
ship of  the  central  west,  contributing  to  "in- 
dustry, thrift  and  clean  living." 

That  Commercial  Geography  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  subjects  ever  taught  in  a  business 
school  was  proven  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Pratt,  of  the 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  High  School.  In  his  es- 
timation there  is  nothing  more  educational 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  supply, 
process  of  growth  and  manufacture  and  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  the  common  com- 
modities of  business  life.  Mr.  L.  A.  Parke,  of 
the  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  illustrated  "The  Value  of  Cases  in 
Teaching  Commercial  Law-,"    He  feels  thatthe 


laboratory  method  can  thus  be  used  to  brighten 
what  is  too  frequently  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
subject  and  carried  out  the  general  scheme  of 
the  program,  to  make  all  instruction  of  such 
practical  nature  that  the  pupil  will  have  noth- 
ing to  unlearn  and  much  less  to  learn  when 
making  his  advent  into  the  business  world. 
Mr.  Parke  is  a  member  of  the  bar  and  his  talks 
always  make  a  lasting  impression  on  account 
of  their  profoundness. 

The  Fraternal  Luncheon  Friday  evening  was 
the  relaxation  from  things  mental,  for  the 
"Missouri  Valley  Bunch"  is  a  merry  one  and 
here  levity  is  always  unshackled.  "Sunny 
Jim"  Reed  of  the  Whitewater,  Wis..  State  Nor- 
mal, was  toastmaster  and  being'  free  from  all  re- 
straint acted  naturally  ;  The  dinner  was  replete 
with  "War  on  Turkey"  and  all  the  accompani- 
ments, and  the  toasts  by  nearly  every  one  pres- 
ent, done  in  rapid  tire  style  that  outdistanced 
the  Topeka  speed  "cop"  made  the  dining  room 
reverberate  with  peals  in  every  pitch.  "Those 
members  recently  married,  those  who  want  to 
be,  and  those  who  are  happy  though  married" 
seemed  to  be  the  universal  theme,  violated  on- 
ly by  the  usual  tribute  to  baldoess  and  "Choc- 
tau"  Birch's  stories,  with  the  door  closed. 

The 'Saturday  morning  session  opened  by 
several  tine  selections  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Quar- 
tette, after  which  Mr.  C.  C.  Carter,  of  Joplin, 
Mo.,  an  attorney  who  taught  for  many  years, 
described  how  ability  tests  may  be  used  as  an 
index  to  actual  office  work.  He  demonstrated 
how  lawyers  and  other  business  men  are  always 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  embry- 
onic stenographers,  the  practicability  of  which 
was  made  very  apparent  by  Mr.  Carter's  able 
talk.  It  was  a  radical  departure,  the  product  of 
Miss  Sullivan's  practical  thought,  to  bring  sev- 
eral business  and  professional  men  before  the 
meeting,  thus  breaking  down  the  barrier  of 
theory  by  the  avalanche  of  stern  reality. 

Every  school  man  realizes  how  difficult  it  is  to 
secure  competent  and  efficient  teachers  and 
Prof.  J.  C.  Reed,  of  the  Whitewater  Wisconsin 
State  Normal,  told  how  such  training  is  being 
done  at  the  State  Normals  and  how  the  product 
thus  secured  meets  the  demand  on  account  of 
such  special  training. 

"The  Initiative  in  the  Study  of  Business 
English  and  Correspondence"  was  handled  in 
a  very  practical  manner  by  Mr.  Scott  Hopkins, 
Pres.  Prudential  Trust  Co.,  of  Topeka  and 
elaborated  upon  by  Mr.  W  W.  Douglas,  of  the 
Kansas  City  Polytechnic  Institute.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  claimed  that  all  English 
should  be  Business  English  and  deplored  the 
fact  that  most  books  and  teachers  present  the 
subject  in  such  an  impractical  manner.  This 
throws  upon  the  teacher  the  task  of  supplement- 
ingthe  work  by  his  practical  knowledge,  which 
should  be,  but  often  is  not,  ample. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Tucker,  Pres.  Kansas  Wesleyan 
Business  College,  Salina,  Kansas,  discussed 
business  college  advertising  and  deplored  the 
fact  that  too  frequently  methods  that  are  far 
from  ethical  are  employed.  Being  of  an  opti- 
mistic mind,  however,  he  predicted  a  new  era 
when  business  college  proprietors  will  follow 
the  methods  of  keen-visioned  men  in  other 
lines  of  business  and  elevate  the  subject  to  the 
highest  plane. 

Miss  Alice  Barrett,  of  the  Springfield.  Mo., 
High  School,  enumerated  many  things  a  sten- 
ographer should  know  besides  mere  book 
learning.  She  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  in  every  community  there  are  many 
ways  a  live  teacher  may  bring  work  peculiarto 
the  community  into  the  class,  thussupplement- 
ing,  and  making  very  much  alive,  the  instruc- 
tion from  the  text  book,  which,  otherwise, 
would  be  largely  mechanical. 

"The  Diseases  of  Penmanship"  was  the 
theme  of  Mr.  C.  I.  Van  Petton,  of  the  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  High  School.  He  proposed  much  per- 
sonal instruction  and  individual  help  by  the 
teacher  and  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject. 
In  Mr.  Van  Petton's  mind  the  responsibility  rests 
to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  other  teachers  who 
have  the  pupil  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  than 
upon  the  penmanship  teacher,  who  can  only 
lay  the  foundation. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  as  the  place  and 
Thanksgiving  vacation  as  the  time  were  decid- 
ed upon  and  Mr.  Luther  E.  Gifford,  Manager 
St,  Joseph,  Mo.,  Business  University  was  elect- 


ed President,  unanimously,  and  Mr.  L.  A. 
Parke.  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Miss  Wera  Nathan,  Kansas  City 
Central  High  School.  Secretary-Treasurer.  And 
thus  endtd  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teacher's  Associ- 
ation and  a  mighty  good  one  it  was. 


THE  BOSTON  MEETING 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
New  England  Federation  of  High  School  Com- 
mercial Teachers  was  held  in  Boston,  Oct.  30, 
in  the  Roxbury  High  School. 

The  Program  as  follows  was  carried  out. 
About  15o  people  attended. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.  P.  A.,  Boston,  was 
elected  President,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  addresses  and  papers  presented  were  of 
a  high  order. 

Program 

MORNINi;  SESSION,  10:00 

Address  of  Welcome,  Honorable  James  M. 
Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Announcements. 

"Commercial  Education  for  Modern  Busi- 
ness," Homer  S.  Pace,  C.  P.  A.,  of  Pace  & 
Pace,  New  York. 

"Should  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping  be  Re- 
stricted to  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Ac- 
counts?" C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.  P  A.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons 
College. 

"Annie  Laurie,"  Miss  Josephine  Edwards. 

"Typewriting,"  Miss  Gertrude  W.Craig,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Sim- 
mons College;  Miss  Winifred  H.  Rogers,  Rox- 
bury High  School. 

"One  Year  of  Accounting  in  the  High 
School,"  L.  Cleveland  Amidon.  M.  C.  S..  In- 
structor in  Accounting,  New  Bedford  High 
School. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  1:30 

Selections,  Pilgrim  Quartette. 

"Methods  in  Teaching  Business  English,'' 
Maurice  J.  Lacey.  A.  M.,  Head  of  Department 
of  English,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

Selections,  Pilgrim  Quartette. 

"Securing  and  Utilizing  a  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy Collection,"  W.  L.  Anderson,  Head  of 
Commercial  Department,  Dorchester  High 
School 

Selections,  Pilgrim  Quartette. 

"Penmanship— The  Development  of  the  Al- 
phabet," H.  C.  Spencer,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 

"Correlation  of  Penmanship  with  Other  Sub- 
jects," K.  C.  Atticks,  Head  of  Commercial  De- 
partment, Brookline  High  School. 

"Securing  Positions  for  Pupils,"  John  D 
Houston,  Head  of  Commercial  Department, 
.New  Haven  High  School. 

"Stenography,"  Miss  Annie  E.  Mcllvene, 
Waltham  High  School. 

"Rapid  Calculation-What  to  Teach,  How 
Much  to  Teach,  and  How  to  Teach  it,"  G.  L. 
Hoffacker,  The  Boston  Clerical  School,  Rox- 
bury. 

Business. 

The  new  high  school  building,  at  Sandusky, 
O.,  costing  approximately  $262,000,  was  dedi- 
cated October  10,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Richardson  is  principal  of  the 
school  and  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  twenty-two 
teachers. 

The  commercial  department  enrolls  about  250 
students  with  the  following  teachers  in  charge: 
Carl  J.  Ruff,  graduate  of  Baldwin-Wallace  Col- 
lege, mathematics;  Wilbur  F.  Swan,  Oberlin 
College,  English;  S.  J.  Philipps,  Zanerian  Col- 
lege, penmanship;  J.  E.  Westcott,  Iron  City 
Business  College,  Pittsburg,  bookkeeping  and 
allied  branches;  and  Henrietta  Cronacher,  Ohio 
university , shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Twenty-live  students  of  the  Hammel  Busi- 
ness College,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  joined  THE 
Business  Educator  Club  from  that  school. 
Mr.  Henry  Durkes  is  the  teacher. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The  Business  Educator: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Business  Educators'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  February  19,  in 
the  new  auditorium  of  the  Hartford 
Public  High  School. 

We  have  an  excellent  program  in 
preparation.  There  will  be  a  short- 
hand or  machine  shorthand  con  test,  at 
80,  100,  120  and  140  words  per  minute; 
a  contest  in  typewriting  for  fifteen 
minutes  for  the  Connecticut  cham- 
pionship and  a  school  contest.  The 
school  typewriting  contest  and  short- 
hand contest  are  open  only  to  those 
students  having  begun  the  study  of 
shorthand  or  typewriting  since  Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

The  Connecticut  Business  Educa- 
tors' Association. 

G.  H.  Wilcox,  Pres. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Brown's  Business  College.  De  Kalb,  Illinois, 
Mathias  Dirkes,  Principal,  recently  issued  a 
brown  covered  catalog,  with  text  printed  in 
red,  and  half-tone  photographs  of  students 
printed  in  black.  It  is  printed  upon  enameled 
paper  and  indicates  a  school  doing  good  work. 
The  left  hand  page  is  devoted  to  information 
concerning  the  school  and  the  right  hand  page 
is  given  to  testimonials  of  students  who  attend- 
ed and  made  good. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  :  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School. 
Trenton.  N.  J.;  Brown's  Business  College.  De- 


Kalb,  111.;  Spencerian  Commercial  School, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  The  Phonographic  Institute 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Olson's  Commer- 
cial Colleges,  I  Parsons  and  Independence, 
Kans.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  College;  Knox  School 
of  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids. 
Mich.;  Midland  College,  Atchison,  Kans.; 
Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The  Massey 
Business  College,  Richmond,  Va.;  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.;  State  Normal 
School, :Kearney,  Nebr. ;  The  American  Com 
mercial  School,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Helena,  Mont- 
Business  College,  and  Hunt's  Business. Col- 
lege, Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Training  for  Success  is  the  gilt  titled,  green 
covered  catalog  of  the  Marietta,  Ohio,  Com- 
mercial College.  It  is  printed  on  plate  paper 
with  elaborate  and  specially  designed  borders, 
printed  in  blue. 

"Shorthand  the  Open  Door  to  Opportunity'Ms 
the  title  of  a  splendidly  conceived  and  execut- 
ed booklet  by  thelGregg  Publishing  Company. 
It  contains  portraits  and  facts  concerning  many 
distinguished  people  who  write  shorthand.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  advertising  we 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  and 
our  congratulations  are  hereby  extended  upon 
its  high  tone. and  excellence. 

J.  E.  Fuller,  for  18  years  connected  with  Gol- 
dey College,  Wilmington.  Del.,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  that  institution.  W.  E. 
Douglass. was  elected  Vice  President  and  will 
continue  as  general  manager.  Goldey  College 
thus  continues  to  keep  in  the  front  rank  of  com- 
mercial schools  with  its  progressive  policies 
and  practices. 

Brown's  |Short-Cuts  in  Shorthand,  by  Geo. 
Brown,  F.  I.  P.  S.,  published  bv  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  price  50c,  is  the  title  of  a  text  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Isaac  Pitman  writers. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  written  in  a  fine 
business  hand  has  been  received  from  S.  O. 
Smith,  Springfield,  Mass. 


J.E.Thornton,  Carrollton,  Ga„  favored  us 
with  a  number  of  specimens  of  business  and 
ornamental  penmanship.  He  is  revealing 
much  ability  with  the  pen. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  has  a  progressive  office  force.  [Thirty 
of  its  employes  have  subscribed  to  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  through  R.  E.  Hart.  These 
men  evidently  appreciate  good  penmanship 
and  are  going  to  try  to  acquire  it. 

Mr.  O.  J  .Hanson,  of  the  Concordia  Business 
College,  Moorehead,  Minnesota,  favored  us 
with  a  list  of  subscriptions  numbering  fifty- 
nine.  Mr.  Hanson  writes  a  splendid  hand  as 
shown  by  his  signature.  His  students  are  tak- 
ing much  interest  in  the  work  and  no  doubt 
many  will  succeed  in  getting  their  work  up  to 
B.  E.  certificate  standard. 

Mr.  L.  E.  McDonough,  penman  in  the  York, 
Nebraska,  Business  College,  favored  us  with  a 
large  list  of  subscriptions,  indicating  that  he  is 
creating  much  interest  in  penmanship  and  get- 
ting good  results.  Mr.  Donough  is  quite  skill- 
ful with  the  pen  in  both  business  andornament- 
al  writing. 

A  roll  of  specimens  has  been  received  from  A. 
W.  H.  Ronish,  penman  in  Drake  College, 
Newark,  N.  J.  His  pupils  are  making  splendid 
progress  in  their  penmanship.  Much  interest 
is  being  taken  in  his  classes  and  the  students  are 
progressing  very  nicely.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  his  best  writers  ;  Hazel  Andrews,  Louise 
J.  Polk,  P.  J.  Burg,  William  Rafferty  and  Min- 
nieP.  Fine. 

Specimens  of  accurate  business  and  orna- 
mental writing  has  been  received  from  T.  M. 
Trevis,  La  Monte.  Mo.  The  work  shows  a  good 
knowledge  of  form  and  a  good  command  of  the 
pen. 

A.  F.  Gay,  of  Carson,  Ore,  favored  us  with 
some  cards  carved  with  a  knife,  showing  much 
skill  in  that  line.  He  uses  a  great  deal  of  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  flowers  and  scroll 
work. 
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"Perception  Letters  work  wonders  for  my 

SeCOnd  grades."    TRUE  C.  MORRILL,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Norway,  Me. 


^= 


Perception  Letters  aid  children  to  perceive  through  sight,  touch,  and  motion  that  which 
the  hand  is  to  perform. 

Their  function  is  to  supplement,  not  supplant,  instruction  ;  to  lead  to  correct  formation  ; 
and  to  correct  imperfect  or  improper  percepts. 

Performance  is  dependent  upon  perception  as  well  as  upon  drill ;  the  power  to  see  clearly 
means  power  to  perform  more  skillfully. 

Aid  your  pupils,  particularly  in  the  primary  grades,  to  see  more  clearly  in  order  that  they 
may  practice  more  efficiently. 

A  sample  letter  for  the  asking  to  primary  teacher,  supervisor,  or  superintendent. 

$1.00  per  box  of  62  letters  and  figures. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


-J 
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A  TRIP  EASTWARD 


On  November  the  Editor  of  The  Business 
Kducator  spent  a  day  in  the  schools  of  Bing- 
bamton,  N.  Y.,  with  that  true  commercial  scout 
and  gentleman,  C.  B.  Stout.  Penmanship  is  on 
a  practical  track  in  that  city.  The  teachersare 
alive  to  its  pedagogic  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  school  system  generally  seems  very 
much  alive.  The  Supt.,  D.J.  Kelly,  sidesteps 
no  responsibility.  The  city  is  exceptionally 
clean  and  apparently  prosperous.  The  High 
School  is  a  distinct  credit  and  asset  to  the  city, 
and  the  commercial  department  one  of  the  most 
finely  appointed  in  the  land. 

The  Lowell  Business  College,  J.  E.  Bloomer, 
Proprietor,  and  the  Binghamton  Business 
School,  Dr.  Riley,  Proprietor,  seemed  prosper- 
ing and  each  seemed  to  be  rendering  practical 
service. 

At  Scranton  we  found  Supt.  Weber  very 
much  in  favor  of  practical  writing.  He  knows 
the  subject  himself  and  has  the  faculty  of  stim- 
ulating active  interest  on  the  part  of  his  teach- 
ers whom  we  found  to  be  making  exceptional 
progress  in  their  teaching.  Mr.  Ashton  E, 
Smith,  the  supervisor  of  writing,  is  an  untiring 
worker  and  plans  well  his  work  for  the  teachers. 
Scranton  has  accomplished  wonders  in  a  year's 
time  in  writing  and  the  work  is  but  begun. 

The  Scranton  Business  College  under  the 
proprietorship  of  Prof.  Seeley,  is  prospering, 
averaging  something  over  800  students  yearly. 
A  new  building  is  in  process  of  construction  by 
Mr.  Seeley  for  the  school.  A  fine  class  of  stu- 
dents greeted  us  upon  our  visit. 

At  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  home  of  steel,  we  met 
personally  for  the  first  time  Supt.  Wm.  G. 
Cleaver  and  talked  to  an  audience  of  exception- 
ally appreciative  teachers  who  are  progressing 
practically  in  penmanship  as  well  as  in  other 
things  under  the  leadership  of  their  modern 
superintendent. 

Brief  visitB  to  the  Wilkes  Barre  Business  Col- 
lege and  the  American  Commercial  School  of 
Allentown  revealed  prosperous  institutions. 


At  Danville,  Pa.,  we  found  Supt.  Dieffen- 
bacher  and  his  teachers  alert  and  intelligently 
improving  the  writing  of  their  schools.  The 
best  is  yet  to  come;  they  are  growing,  not  go- 
ing. 

At  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  we  received  good  reports 
concerning  the  work  in  that  city  and  county. 
At  Shippensburg  State  Normal  School  we 
found  the  work  moving  forward  favorably  in 
both  the  senior  class  and  in  thr  model  schools. 
Miss  Harris,  the  principal  of  the  Mi  del  School 
is  alive  to  the  importance  of  good  writing  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  has  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  and  penmanship,  is  teaching 
enthusiastically. 

Ohio 


The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  Dayton,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov. 
12  and  IS. 

There  was  no  departmental  meeting  in  pen- 
manship, but  the  schools  were  visited  on  Fri- 
day. Mrs.  Belle  Wilcox,  Supr.  of  Penmanship 
gave  exhibitions  of  actual  classroom  practice. 
The  presentation  was  good  and  results  were 
systematic,  plain  and  free.  It  is  certain  that 
those  who  observed  caught  much  inspiration  in 
seeing  teacher,  supervisor  and  pupil  all  working 
cooperatively  for  practical  writing. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilkes- Barre  continues  to  respond  In  the 
leadership  of  Supt.  Coughlin,  who,  for  many 
years  has  served  as  one  of  America's  well- 
known  educational  leaders. 

Mr.  Wildrick,  by  evolution  a  grade  teacher, 
and  principal,  high  school  teacher,  anil  super- 
visor of  writing,  combines  experience,  qualifi- 
cation, and  consideration  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  writing  under  his 
leadership  is  progressing  in  a  modern  manner. 


At  Milton  we  found  an  appreciative  and 
friendly  group  of  teachers,  under  thesuperin- 
tendency  of  W.  W.  Fetzer,  making  substantial 
progress  in  penmanship. 

Eight  periods  for  writing  were  provided 
by  the  live-wire  Superintendent  of  Columbia 
County,  Wm.  W.  Evans,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  teachers  was  highly  compli- 
mentary. 

Miss  Daisy  Hummel,  supervisor  of  writing  in 
Bloomsburg,  is  securing  excellent  results. 
And  the  work  throughout  the  county  is  averag- 
ing well.  It  was  in  this  county  that  L.  M. 
Kelchner,  now  of  Seattle,  and  your  editor 
sprouted  and  taught  their  first  classes  in  pen- 
manship in  the  winter  of  1883  and  1884. 


The  penman  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  F.  S.  Robin- 
son,  favored  us  with  a  list  of  twenty-three  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Business  Educator.  Mr. 
Robinson  writes  a  real  strong  hand  and  is  se- 
curing good  results  from  his  students. 

C.  N.  Harer,  penman  in  the  Tobin  College, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  sent  The  Business  Edu- 
cator a  large  list  of  subscriptions,  and  states 
that  everything  is  going  along  nicely  in  his 
classes;  also  that  he  has  a  number  of  real  fine 
penmanship  students. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  ornamental  pernan- 
ship  in  white  ink  have  been  received  from 
Frank  M.  Easley,  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  work 
shows  a  great  amount  of  skill  and  ability  for 
penmanship.  Mr.  Easley  for  I  he  last  year  has 
been  an  invalid,  weighing  about  ninety-six 
pounds.  On  regaining  his  health  he  hopes  to 
make  penmanship  his  life  work. 

Mr.  I.  D.  SheafTer,  a  former  Zanerian  and  now 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  high  school,  writes 
that  he  has  enrolled  in  his  department  over  200 
students  in  the  day  school  and  over  100  in  the 
evening  school.  This  would  indicate  that 
Hazleton  has  a  good,  up-to-date  high  school 
which  is  making  progress  in  the  right  direction  . 


CHALLENGE  SHORTHAND 


Weatherford,  Texas,  November  26,  1915. 
Mr.  J.  W 

Coline, 

Lancashire,  England. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  thank  you  for  one  dollar  enclosed  with  your 
letter,  and  mail  you  Challenged  Shorthand  Manual 
today. 

The  System,  about  which  you  make 

inquiry,  is  Pitmanic,  and  as  good  as  the  best.  Each 
Pitmanic  system  is  claimed  by  its  adherents  to  be 
far  the  best ;  yet  interlined  comparisons  do  not  show- 
any  very  great  advantage  that  one  may  have  over  all 
the  others  ;  and  interlined  comparisons  show  Chal- 
lenge to  be  far  superior  to  all,  in  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
its  outlines. 

While  1  was  engaged  in  developing  Challenge 
Shorthand  I  knew  that  the  verba' im  writers  were 
overwhelmingly  Pitmanic  writers.  On  that  fact 
Challenge  Shorthand  was  based;  and  on  that  basis 
it  claims  to  be  15  to  20  per  cent  the  best  shorthand, 
in  speed  and  safety  qualities,  because  it  retains  the 
speed  and  safety  qualities  of  Pitman,  simply  chang- 


ing Pitmanic  left-slants  to  the  right,  giving  1,  r,  and 
sh,  upward  direction  only,  and  thereby  securing 
abundant  material  for  safe  consonant  indication, 
and  a  place  for  regular  R-hook  rules. 

/  am,  and  for  years  have  been,  an  official  short- 
hand reporter;  have  used  Challenged  Shorthand 
exclusively  for  the  past  four  years,  and  would  be 
writing  Graham- Pitman  now  if  Challenge  ivere  not 
the  best. 

Pitmanic  writers  have  procured  the  Challenge 
Shorthand  Manual,  mastered  it,  used  it,  approved 
it— and  none  have  made  adverse  criticism  of  it. 

Pitmanic  writers  have  procured  the  Manual, 
neglected  it,  indulged  the  groundless  fear  that  its 
study  would  confuse  their  work  while  mastering  it, 
and  yet  none  of  these  have  made  adverse  criticism  of 
Challenge  Shorthand. 

A  scared  publisher  casts  veiled  sneers  at  "  the 
Texas  shorthand  geniuses,"  but  that  is  as  the  idle 
wind. 

Yours  very  truly. 

M.  SCOUGALE. 
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705  Schools— 

Adopted  Gregg  Shorthand 
last  Year 

exceeding  by  nearly  300  schools  the  total  for 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  system. 

This  brings  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  up  to  the  grand 
total  of  3,808. 

The  system  is  now  taught  in  more  than  67  per 
cent  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  whose 
high  schools  teach  shorthand,  and  in  at  least 
78  per  cent  of  the  private  commercial  schools. 

Gregg  Shorthand  was  adopted  by  more  than 
100  schools  in  England  during  1915;  more 
than  1000  English  teachers  have  enrolled  for 
the  correspondence  course  in  the  system. 

These  figures  show  one  thing  clearly  and 
convincingly:  The  constantly  gathering 
momentum  of  the  idea  that  a  modern  system 
of  shorthand  is  essential  to  meet  present-day 
demands— and  that  that  system  is  GREGG. 

By  sheer  force  of  intrinsic  merit  Gregg  Short- 
hand is  rapidly  becoming  the  Standard 
System  of  shorthand  in  all  countries  using  the 
English  language. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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More  World's  Records 
Broken  inTypewriting 

AT  the  [fttertiati-.nal  Typewriting  Cohtest  held  at  the 
Annual  Business  Show,  Now  York  <  it\,  October  25. 
1915,  Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnit^  a  studenl  in  the  Bav 
Ridge  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  broke  all  pre- 
vious records  in  the  Novic*  Class  by  sixteen  wnnls  per  min- 
ute, making  a  record  of  114  words  per  minute  net,  for  fifteen 
minutes  writing  from  copy.  The  second  on  the  list,  Mr. 
William  D.  Miller,  made  a  record  of  108  words  per  minute 
net  and  the  third,  Mr.  George  Zeihl,  made  a  record  of  107 
words  per  minute  net.  All  three  of  these  writers  learned 
touch  typewriting  from  Charles  E.  Smith's  "  Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting"  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
•2  West  15th  Street,  New  York.  As  such  records  for  one  year 
students  were  never  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  results 
are  a  noteworthy  triumph  for  the  superiority  of  the  Balanced 
Hand  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting  as  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Smith's  book. 

"  Touch  typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  ac- 
quired by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It 
is  the  natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard,  and  pr«  vents 
the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith's  '  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  ' 
as  the  best  typewriting  text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come rapid,  accurate  touch  typists.1' 

MARGARET  B.  OWEN,  The   World's  Champion  Typist. 

•PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH   TYPEWRITING" 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c.        Cloth,  75c. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  ofEducati 


THE   BEST  LANGUAGE 
TEXT  BOOKS 

Used  and  Recommended  by  the  Berlitz,  Cortina 
and  Language  Phone  Method  Schools 

Pitman's  Practical  Spanish  Grammar  and   Conversation   for 

Self-Instruction.     112  pp  ,  40c  ;  cloth,  50c. 
Pitman's    Commercial    Spanish    Grammar.      166    pp..    eloth. 

SI. 00.     In   this  hook   Spanish  grammar  is  taught  on  nor- 
mal lines. 
Huso's  Spanish  Simplified.    220  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00      A  Simple 

hut  Complete  Grammar. 
Spanish  Business  Interviews,    96  pp.,  cloth,  50c 
Pitman's    Readings   in    Commercial   Spanish.    70  pp.,  cloth 

50c. 
Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French.  Ger 

man,  Spanish,  and  Italian.    500  pp  ,  cloth,  $2  00. 
Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish.    267  PP 

eloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 
Spanish   Commercial   Reader.    250  pp..   eloth,  $1.00.    By  G 
'     R.  Macuonald. 
Manual  of  Spanish    Commercial   Correspondence-    M0  pp. 

eloth,  gilt,  $1.35. 
F.nglish-Spanisn  and  Spanish-English  Commercial   Diction 

ary.    650   pp.,   cloth,   gilt,   $2  25.    By  O.  K.  Macdonald 

A  complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers. 

"This  book  can  be  recommended  without  qualification.' 
—  The  Business  Journal,  New  York. 
Hugo's   Italian    Simplified.    272    pp.,    eloth,    $1  00.    An   ea8y 

and  rapid  self-instructor. 
Hugo's  French  Simplified.    296  pp.,    cloth.  $1.00.    With   the 

imitated  pronunciation  of'every  word. 
Hugo's    Portuguese    Simplified.    224    pp..    elotli,    $1.1111      An 

easy  and  rapid  self-instructor. 
Adopted  by  the  N.  V.  Board  of  Education. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,   New  York 


Now  Ready— Sixth  Revised  Edition  Adopted  bv  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 

STYLE  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

Including  Duties  of  a  Private  Secretary,  Card  Indexing  and  Record-Filing 

BY  H.  W.  HAMMOND 

Instructor  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  Teachers' College,  Columbia  University,  1909-1911,  and 
MAX  J.  HERZBERG 

Head  of  the  English  Department,  Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Training  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 


This  has  been  completely  rearranged,  much  new  material  has  been  added,  and 
exercises  and  review  questions  have  been  appended  to  every  chapter. 


Just  the  Book  to  Train  Office  Assistants 

"  I  have  just  completed  a  review  and  comparison  of  a  number  of  books  deal- 
ing with  business  correspondence  for  secondary  schools  and  I  find  not  one  of 
them  equal  to  your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  information  given  and  the  thorough  follow-up  devices  to  test  the  pupils' 
mastery  of  the  various  topics  discussed.  Other  features,  especially  your 
treatment  of  Letters  of  Application,  are  entirely  original  and  very  suggestive. 
It  seems  to  me  just  the  book  we  need  to  train  competent  office  assistants." — 
Jos.  B.  Wadleigh,  Teacher  of  English,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  High  School. 


Cloth,  Gilt 


272  Pages 


Teachers'  Examination  Copy, 


Price,  85c. 

Mention  School.     Specimen  pages  on  request 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English.  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  tlie  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  Thisedition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 


cation  and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  rlo  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 

frade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  ancl  read 
y  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

?  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
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BUDGET  NUMBER  ELEVEN 


Learn  from  your  mistakes,  but 
don't  cry  over  them.  We  best  re- 
deem the  past  by  forgetting  it. 

Do  not  disparage  rivals,  nor  run 
down  another  man's  goods.  If  you 
do  not  know  what  to  say,  say  nothing. 

Shed  no  tears  over  your  lack  of 
early  advantages.  No  really  great 
man  ever  had  any  advantages  that 
he  himself  did  not  create. 

Do  not  go  over  the  head  of  your 
chief  with  either  inquiries,  state- 
ments or  complaints,  unless  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  some  one  in  author- 
ity over  him. 

Mr.  Buckner,  Vice-President  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
said  to  an  employee  who  asked  for  a 
raise  in  pay,  "I  would  feel  much 
more  inclined  to  double  your  salary 
if  you  lived  on  half  that  which  you 
now  have.  This  is  no  business  of 
mine,  but  I  express  this  to  you  as  a 
friend." 

When  a  mistake  is  pointed  out  to 
you,  do  not  display  indifference, 
make  excuses,  nor  try  to  lay  the 
blame  on  others  if  the  fault  is  yours. 
Mistakes  are  shown  you  simply  as  a 
guide  to  avoid  the  making  of  them  in 
the  future. 

To  repeat  unkind  remarks  is  as 
bad  as  to  invent  lies. 
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"I  want  to  know"  Is  the  Instinct  which  leads  to 
wisdom.  The  inquiring  mind  discovers  the  need 
and  Bource  of  troth,  and  extracts  It  from  countless 


The  Impalse  to  answer  qnestlnns  leads  to  analysis, 
comparison  and  system,  and  thns  the  answer  bene- 
fits all  parties  concerned. 

Yoa  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
eneh  questions  as  yon  desire.  The  Business  Edu- 
cator will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship 
Questions  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  pood  resnlts.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  it  In  others  and 
brings  answers  to  our  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Qnestionsare  frequently  sent  to  people  in  advance 
Of  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


AN     INSTITUTE    OUTLINE     FOR 
PENMANSHIP  DISCUSSION. 

The  presentation  of  writing  at  in- 
stitutes so  as  to  be  helpful  and  inter- 
esting and  so  as  to  dovetail  with  the 
other  institute  machinery  without 
overlappings  and  omissions,  is  not 
always  as  successfully  accomplished 
as  desired. 

The  following  topics  were  arrang- 
ed for  presentation,  discussion  and 
demonstration  at  the  county  institute 
at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  in  November. 

The  general  topics  were  given  and 
the  questions  relating  thereto  were 
assigned  each  to  a  teacher  who  wrote 
a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  institute 
and  discussed.  All  papere  were  dupli- 
cated and  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  leader  or  specialist  in  charge, 
who  wrote  the  questions  for  discus- 
sion. In  this  manner  a  large  number 
of  teachers  became  actively  engaged 
in  the  discussions. 

By  "Mixed"  was  meant  Rural 
Teachers.  "Primary  included  First 
and  Second  Grade  Teachers."  "Inter- 
mediate" included  Teachers  of  the 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Grades.  "Grammar"  included 
Teachers  of  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades.  "High  School"  included 
Teachers  of  High  Schools  only. 

To  so  condition  discussion  that 
each  section  received  that  which  it 
needed,  without  the  same  section  re- 
ceiving a  repetition,  required  care 
and  forethought. 

Supt.  Wm.  W.  Evans,  Columbia 
County,  Pa.,  planned  the  program 
and  the  Editor  of  the  B.  E.,  arranged 
the  penmanship  topics,  as  follows: 


Primary. 

WEDNESDAY,  PERIOD  1 

"Eye  Writing." 

1.  What  are  the  physical  and 
health  essentials  of  primary  writ- 
ing?   Harriet  Cook. 

2.  What  does  language  deserve 
of  writing?    Hattie  Abbott. 

3.  To  what  extent  should  pri- 
mary writing  function  with  future 
effort?    Gussie  Henkleman. 

4.  Can  primary  writing  function 
with  language  and  at  the  same  time 
foundation  future  skill?  Louise  Rob- 
bins. 

High  School. 

TUESDAY,  PERIOD  2. 

"Reconstructive  Writing." 

1.  Revolution,  the  Business  Col- 
lege way.  Its  advantages  and  draw- 
backs.    P.  A.  Kelley. 

2.  Reconstruction,  the  individual 
way,  its  advantages  and  limitations. 
Flora  L.  Fritz. 

3.  How  eliminate  the  poor,  retain 
the  good,  and  add  the  necessary  new? 
Edna  S.  Bowman. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar. 

TUESDAY,  PERIOD  3. 

"Muscle  Training." 

1.  Why  emphasize  movement  at 
this  period?    John  H.  Shuman. 

2.  What  part  of  writing  is  mental? 
What  portion  is  manual?  Daisy  E. 
Hummel. 

3.  What  part  may  rhythm  play  at 
this  time?    Sabilla  Shobert. 

Grammar  and  High  School. 

WEDNESDAY,    PERIOD  2. 

"Technical  and  Individual  Writ- 
ing." 

1.  What  of  writing  is  acquired; 
what  natural?    Eva  Yeager. 

2.  Why  is  technic  in  writing  nec- 
essary?   Lulu  C.  Tyson. 

3.  What  is  technic  in  form;  in  mo- 
tion?   Leonora  Ash. 

Mixed  and  Intermediate. 

WEDNESDAY,  PERIOD  3. 

"The  Physical  and  Mechanical." 

1.  What  of  writing  is  machine  like? 
Mabel  Kessler. 

2.  Why  do  some  acquire  skill  more 
readily  than  others?    Mamie  Kessler. 

3.  Why  emphasize  movement  at 
this  time?    Cora  Beaver. 

High  School. 

THURSDAY,  PERIOD  1. 

"Perception  and  Position." 

1.  What  part  of  writing  depends 
upon  perception?    Myrtle  Rice. 

2.  What  has  position  to  do  with 
health?  With  Writing?  With  Form? 
With  Ease?    With  Rapidity?     Bessie 

Ash. 

Mixed  and  Grammar. 

THURSDAY,   PERIOD  3. 

"Class  Drill  and  Letter  Grouping." 
1.     Why  class  drill  instead  of  indi- 
vidual instruction?    Effie  Helwig. 


2.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
grouping  letters  over  the  alphabetic 
arrangement?    Edna  Pealer. 

3.  Is  Repetition  an  essential,  and 
is  counting  a  help  or  a  hindrance? 
which?  when?  how?  Jackson 
Rhoades. 

We  should  like  to  receive  and  to 
consider  for  publication  other  out- 
lines and  plans  and  topics  and  ques- 
tions. 


THE    PENMANSHIP    SUPERVISOR 

The  ideal  supervisor  of  penman- 
ship never  loses  sight  of  the  possi- 
bilities locked  up  in  each  individual. 
He  regards  the  individual  not  as  he 
is,  but  as  he  will  be  after  years  of 
training.  The  plan  which  the  super- 
visor adopts  is  a  large  one,  yet  in  de- 
tail it  is  perfect;  it  omits  nothing 
that  is  necessary,  nor  includes  any- 
thing that  is  unimportant.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  employment  of  every 
moment  of  the  pupil's  time,  in  activ- 
ities which  are  in  themselves  enjoy- 
able, but  which  also  yield  that  high- 
er satisfaction  which  is  incident  to  a 
feeling  of  gain  in  power  to  do,  and  of 
knowledge  of  it. 

The  technical  knowledge  which  is 
required,  the  supervisor  has  always 
at  hand.  He  understands  child- 
nature,  and  has  faith  in  it;  he  under- 
stands child-development,  and  pro- 
motes it;  he  is  conscious  of  child 
weakness  and  dangers  and  avoids 
them.  He  inspires  with  hope,  cour- 
age and  confidence,  and,  when  the 
end  is  reached  he  leaves  his  pupil,  a 
self-reliant,  responsible,  thinking 
creature,  prepared  not  only  to  do  the 
things  he  has  been  taught  to  do,  but 
to  ,reach  out  into  still  wider  fields 
and  grapple  successfully  with  new 
problems. 

W.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Litt.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship, Neptune  Township  Public 
Schools,  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 


Initial  "K"  for  Good  Position 


Brookville,  Fa.,  Nov.  10,  '15- 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner, 

I  have  hit  on  one  of  the  most  novel 
schemes  for  encouraging  good  position  that  I 
I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  a  small  hand  embossing  clamp  with 
my  initial  on  it.  If  I  find  a  pupil  maintaining 
good  position  and  doing  neat  work,  1  clamp  a 
letter  K  on  his  paper,  if  he  gets  five  or  more 
during  the  month,  it  raises  his  grade  one  point. 
If  he  does  not  give  his  best  efforts  to  his  regular 
teacher,  then  for  every  five  K's,  I  take  off  two 
points.  You  ought  to  see  the  effort  to  secure 
K's,  especially  in  the  upper  grades.  I  hope  to 
write  you  at  the  end  of  the  term  as  to  results. 
Very  truly, 
Jno.  L.  Kelly, 

Brookville,  Pa. 


'J^^ute/i&W&dtuxi/sr        & 
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Elyria,  Ohio,  Nov.  4,  1915. 

Dear  Mr.  Zaner  : 

Here's  a  spelling  lesson  that  I 
found  in  one  of  our  fifth  grades  the 
other  day.  The  pupils  had  just  com- 
pleted the  writing  lesson  when  the 
teacher  pronounced  the  spelling 
words.  Being  a  very  wise  and  eco- 
nomical teacher,  she  instructed  the 
pupils  to  turn  the  paper  over  and 
write  the  spelling  words  on  the  other 
side.  I  have  always  encouraged  this 
plan,  in  arranging  the  program,  to 
have  the  spelling  come  soon  after  the 
writing  lesson.  This  makes  the 
writing  more  real  and  practical. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  they  all 
do  this  well,  but  this  is  about  the 
ideal  toward  which  we  work.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ? 

The  spelling  slip  enclosed  was  written  very 
freely  but  in  ink  that  did  not  reproduce  advan- 
tageously. Mr.  Root  is  a  "rooter"  for  right 
writing;  a  clear  penmanship  sport;  and  a  gen- 
tleman from  top  to  toe.  He's  of  the  Doner- 
Darner  -  Berkman  -  Savage  -  Stryker  -  Sawyier 
Stripe.— Editor. 


A  newspaper  clipping  from  R.  B.  Stewart 
supervisor  of  writing,  Houghton,  Mich.,  speaks 
in  complimentary  terms  concerning  the  progress 
being  made  in  writing.  The  following  refers  to 
an  exhibition  of  specimens  showii  g  progress  in 
writing  displayed  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the 
stores  of  that  city: 

"Mr.  Stewart's  exhibition  showed  definitely 
the  growth  of  muscle  control  in  one  penman- 
ship class,  through  a  period  of  two  m'  nths,  by 
displaying  two  specimens  of  each  pupil's  work, 
one  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and 
one  at  its  close.  The  papers  are  not  selected 
paperB  but  represent  the  daily  work  of  the  class 
as  a  whole.  Improvement  in  form  was  evident 
to  every  beholder  but  it  should  be  m  ted.  that 
the  work  is  graded  also  for  "position"  and  for 
"commercial  rate  of  speed." 

"Advancement  in  marks  for  "position"  is 
perhaps  more  significant  than  in  either  of  the 
other  two  grades,  for  it  means  that  whceas  two 
months  ago  the  pupil  was  sittiDg  all  humped 
up.  luDgs  contracted,  spine  curved,  muscles 
cramped  and  eyes  strained,  row  he  is  sitting  in 
an  efficient  posture  where  his  muscles  have  free 
play  to  form  the  letters  correctly  and  to  form 
them  at  a  commercial  rate  of  speed." 

"Any  instruction  which  teaches  the  child  to 
assume  healthful  positions  while  at  work  and 
play  should  be  encouraged  from  an  academic 
standpoint,  for  it  inevitably  leads  to  quicker, 
clearer  mental  processes.  Gymnasium  work, 
singing  anil  oral  English  do  this,  but  the  co- 
ordination between  mind  and  body  is  not  clear.' 

"There  could  be  no  better  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  good  school  work  aVpenda  on 
bodily  efficiency  than  the  one  afforded  us  by 
the  penmanship  exhibition  " 


Question  Department, 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
Columbus,  O. 

Why  are  most  students  inclined  to 
lean  their  heads  to  the  left  while  writ- 
ing. One  would  think  it  a  natural  po- 
sition, is  it? 

Respectfully. 

W.  H.  P 

Light  may  cause  it.  Height  of  desk 
may  favor  it.  Angle  of  paper,  with 
lines  running  from  the  body,  encour- 
ages it.  Method  of  holding  the  pen 
may  incline  the  head  leftward  to  see 
more  clearly.  It  is  more  natural  to 
lean  the  head  to  the  left  than  to  the 
right.  A  trifle  turning  is  not  bad  and 
evidently  slightly  advantageous.— 
Editor. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

A  sharp  nose  can  find  fault  but  it 
takes  knowledge  of  subject  to  criti- 
cise helpfully.  Helpful  criticism 
stimulates  improvement;  faultfind- 
ing discourages  or  arouses  opposi- 
tion. 

A  true  critic  considers  fundament- 
als rather  than  peculiarities,  and 
tendencies  or  common  errors  rather 
than  accidents. 

The  greatest  progress  comes  from 
constructive  criticism,  and  the  best 
adult  instruction  is  in  the  form  of 
technical  analysis  and  remedy  for 
error. 

"You  write  wretchedly,"  hurts  but 
rarely  helps.  "I  can't  read  it,  do  it 
over  again,"  forces  but  does  not  en- 
lighten. It  may  arouse  but  as  often 
it  antagonizes.  "Improve  your  end- 
ings," locates  the  trouble  and  focus- 
es attention  and  effort.  "Keep  the 
last  upper  turn  of  m  as  rounding  as 
the  other  turns,"  is  a  compliment  to 
all  the  other  turns  and  a  hint  that 
usually  hits  without  pain. 

If  writing  is  illegible,  it  is  general- 
ly due  to  indefinite  turns  and  angles, 
either  being  too  much  alike  or  too 
variable.  Turns  and  angles  as  in  u 
and  n  need  to  be  distinct  and  located 
rightly.  Attention  rather  than  skill 
is  the  remedy. 

Another  cause  of  doubtful  reading 
is  looped  ft  and  d's  or  loopless  l's 
and  b's,  and  wrong  placing  of  /  cross- 
ing. Enough  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  loop  of  /  and  insure  loop  of /, 
if  one  wishes  to  insure  the  correct 
reading. 

Turns,  angles,  retraces,  and  loops 
are  the  four  fundamentals  of  legibility. 
These,  therefore,  should  form  the 
basis  of  instruction  and  criticism. 

There  are  some  secondary  or  detail 
essentials  as  finish  of  v,  w,  and  b; 
shoulder  of  r  and  bottom  of  5;  end- 
ings of  o  and  a;  closing  of  o  and  up- 
per turn  of  v\  etc.;  which  need  sym- 
pathetic and  specific  suggestion. 

Following,  or  in  connection  with 
these  four  fundamentals  and  details 
which  affect  the  reading  qualities  of 


writing  there  are  three  fundamentals 
which  affect  writing  qualities  and  the 
sightliness  of  writing. 

Writing  that  appears  uniform  in 
size  is  more  pleasing  than  that  which 
is  irregular  in  alignment.  The  thir- 
teen minimum  letters  affect  the  size 
or  uniformity  and  should  therefore 
be  looked  to  for  the  cause  or  remedy. 

Slant  is  pleasing  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  regular  or  irregular.  The 
thirteen  extended  or  tall  letters  affect 
the  pleasing  or  repelling  qualities, 
and  need,  therefore,  solicitous  atten- 
tion if  the  page  has  a  crisscross  or 
stake-and-rider-fence  effect. 

If  the  page  looks  open  in  spots  and 
crowded  in  other  places,  spacing  be- 
tween letters  and  words  is  irregular. 
Spacing  not  only  affects  the  appear- 
ance, but  the  reading  qualities  as 
well. 

The  spacing  between  words  should 
be  uniform,  and  some  wider  than  be- 
tween letters. 

The  considerate,  sympathetic, help- 
ful teacher  is  the  one  who  knows  the 
causes  and  remedies  of  poor  writing, 
and  possesses  the  tactfulness  to  say 
"do"  or  "don't"  encouragingly. 
"Do  it  this  way"  is  better  than 
"Don't  make  it  that  way." 

As  a  rule,  letter  and  word  endings 
are  unconscious  and  therefore  faulty. 
They  should  compare  with  begin- 
nings in  length,  slope,  and  curve. 
Usually,  beginning  strokes  curve  too 
little  and  ending  strokes  curve  too 
much,  and  the  latter  are  either  bob- 
tailed  or  made  too  long. 

All  written  work  should  be  subject- 
ed to  these  fundamentals  of  legibil- 
ity and  sightliness,  and,  as  a  rule, 
when  thus  put  to  the  "acid  test"  of 
sympathetic,  localized  criticism,  re- 
sponds and  improves. 


A  roll  of  specimens  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  C,  E.  Baten,  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Baten  has  190  students  who  are 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  work  and  are  making 
a  splendid  headway.  Quite  a  number  of  speci- 
mens submitted  were  up  to  our  certificate  stan- 
dard. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  business  and  orna- 
mental writing  have  been  received  from  H.J. 
Ennis,  Portland,  Ore. 


By  the  Editor  of  the  B.  E. 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By    S.    E.    LESLIE. 


ARE  YOU  LIVING  UP  TO  YOUR  OP- 
PORTUNITIES BY  LEARNING  TO  WRITE 
ATTRACTIVELY  ? 


ie  slant.    The  sentence  should  be  written 


EXERCISE  41 

Note  the  finishing  stroke  for  U  when  joined  to  small  letters.     Endeavor  to  keep  down  strokes  on  the 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  words  per  minute. 

EXERCISE  42 

Spend  some  time  on  the  last  part  of  the  W  as  given  in  Line  1.    The  final  upstroke  has  a  strong  curve.     This  principle  is  similar  to  the  final  t. 
The  second  part  of  W  is  made  the  same  height  as  the  first  part.    Both  turns  at  base  line  are  made  sharp.     The  count  is  1,  2.  3. 


^^- 


^-^^  7- 


7r  TTfr 


EXERCISE  43 

This  style  of  W  is  not  joined  to  small  letters.    Note  the  freedom  and  ease  and  lack  of  accuracy  with  which  the  copy  is  written.     It  is  very  import- 
ant that  you  study  the  copy  carefully  before  beginning  practice. 

EXERCISE  44 

The  movement  drill  in  Line  1  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  given  thus  far.     Turns  at  top  and  base  line  are  made  round.    Count  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
having  the  exercise  extend  half-way  across  the  page.     The  first  part  of  the  V  is  made  a  third  higher  than  the  last  part.    Do  not  get  the  letter  too  wide. 


' '  <7y    ^y       <yy    sy    <?y    sy     yy    sy    ^y    <^y    \  yy   ^y    &y    yy 

J-^  sLs    AsAsA^Js\ssAsAsAs\AsssssAs 


<!%^&u4/n^M&/£u*i&r       & 
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EXERCISE  45 

The  final  stroke  of  of  the  V  like  that  of  the  W  is  not  joined  to  small  letters.    Smooth,  light  lines  should  characterize  your  writing  here. 

EXERCISE  46 

For  ten  minutes  practice  the  final  stroke  of  the  X  as  given  in  Line  1.      In  joining  these  two  strokes  you  may  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
lines  to  meet.    In  actual  writing  the  X  is  seldom  used. 


EXERCISE  47 

Frequently  compare  your  work  with  the  copy.  It  is  only  through  earnest,  thoughtful  practice  that  you  can  hope  to  irrprove.  Thousands  of 
young  people  succeed  because  they  use  care  and  thought  in  their  practice,  others  fail  because  they  work  carelessly  and  are  actually  indifferent  to 
their  own  success. 


/PZ^z^L^C-^^c^t^     t/^£ 


EXERCISE  48 

(Review) 
Here  is  another  excellent  review.     Practically  all  the  capitals  and  small  letters  you   have  practiced  are  contained  in  these  names.    Arrangethe 
riting  neatly  on  the  page.    Be  careful  with  the  spelling.    Observe  that  most  of  the  capitals  are  joined  to  the  small  letters. 


EXERCISE  48 

Review  straightline  exercise.    The  t  is  twice  as  high  as  the  i.    Retrace  the  upstroke  one-half  its  length.    Cross  the  letters  carefully.    Down 
strokes  should  be  on  same  slant.    In  Line  2  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  t>.    Watch  spacing  in  Line  3. 

EXERCISE  50 

Review  a.    A  short  straight  line  at  top  of  a  forms  d.    Compare  the  two  letters.    The  long  down  stroke  is  twice  as  high  as  first  part  of  letter. 
Whether  you  have  the  vertical  ruled  lines  dividing  your  paper  into  quarter  sections  or  not,  you  should  arrange  work  neatly  on  a  page. 
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EXERCISE  51 

(Review) 

You  should  spend  hours  on  these  sentences,  which  are  a  review  of  t  and  d.     In  Lines  3  and  4  note  the  style  of  d  used  in  finishing  certain  words. 
On  this  style  the  pen  is  lifted  from  the  paper  a  little  below  the  base  line. 


Are  you  working 
to  win  a  B.  E. 
Certificate  ? 


II 

ir 

llll          — 

BUSINESS 

ir-ii 1 

= 

WRITING 

By  I.  Z.  HACKMAN. 

= 

: 

Elizabethtown    Pa. 

i 

; 

Send  specimens  to  Mr.  Hack- 
man  with  return  postage  for 
free  criticism. 

= 

II 

a 

■  ill 

1      II 

The  B.  E.  Certifi- 
cate is  evidence  that 
you  have  succeeded 


a      ,Mu.jbu^/u^&auuu*7      * 
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I  Written  by  F.  S.  Robinson,  who  lias  charge  of  the 
penmanship  in  the  day  school  and  commercial  sub- 
jects in  the  evening  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


/X£^o--l^    (5L^>n-^£S    ./^£^gLaJ-.    -^C^C-  ^L*%£- GLA^m 

C2^i^-i^6£/     /^£<Zs\sC  .^tsC<j£_  ^C£jt-  CLA^n^-^ 

-     (H^-^-l^c^     /Z£^Z5tAjL  ^L^<L^-  ^VA^C   CLAs^y^ 

v2^^^-     Q^>-v-^C     /^OLSlJL  ^CsC*Z^jfcAj!^(ZlAy>^ 

The  work  above  represents  the  daily  practice  of  Ethel  Francis,  pupil  in  the  3rd  Grade 
of  the  Newport,  Ohio,  public  schools.  Mrs.  Mima  Yeatts,  teacher.  We  consider  this  very 
line  work  for  a  3rd  grade  pupil  in  a  small  village  school. 
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EDITOR'S  PAGE     \ 

Penmanship  Edition 

A  forum  for  the  expression  of  convic- 
tions relating  to  methods  of  teach* 
In*  and  the  art  of  writing 

our  platform:  form  and  free- 
dom  from  first  to  finish 


DC 


DC 


DOC 


EXTREMES  REACT 

Bach  decade,  on  an  average,  expe- 
riences some  change  in  method  or 
practice  or  both  in  the  teaching  of 
nearly  all  subjects  in  school  and  out. 
And  this  is  necessary  else,  progress 
would  not  result. 

But  each  change  is  not  always  an 
improvement,  or  not  as  good  as 
promised  or  anticipated  because  it 
has  been  the  result  of  stimulation  or 
revolution  rather  than  evolution. 
The  latter  is  slower  in  action  than 
the  former,  but  it  never  makes  seri- 
ous mistakes. 

Vertical  writing  for  instance,  was 
not  an  improvement  upon  the  Spen- 
cerian,  but,  instead,  a  radical  depart- 
ure from  it.  It  had  some  good  fea- 
tures, but  it  violated  so  many  other 
tried  and  proved  features  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  proved  quite  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  that  which  it  displaced. 

The  medial  which  followed  was  but 
a  compromise,  and  compromises  are 
but  temporary  adjustments  until  ba- 
sic principles  are  again  discovered 
and  practiced. 

The  movement  issue  followed  the 
medial  transition,  and  is  now  occu- 
pying the  stage  in  all  of  its  various 
modifications  from  the  comic  to  the 
tragic  in  both  presentation  and  prac- 
tice. For  it  is  as  amusing  to  see 
some  attempts  at  teaching  arm  move- 
ment as  it  is  tragical  to  see  how  the 
so-called     muscular     movement     is 


handed  out  alike  to  all  ages  from 
sweet  six  and  skillful  sixteen,  to  se- 
rious sixty  years  of  age. 

These  extremes,  with  their  unpeda- 
gogical  theories  and  impractical 
practices,  provide  material  for  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agitator  rath- 
er than  for  evolution  on  the  part  of 
the  plodding  but  progressive  teacher. 
As  a  result  of  over  drilling  the  child 
and  over  estimating  the  adult  capac- 
ity and  need  on  the  part  of  muscular 
promoters,  the  movement  issue  with 
its  real  meritorious  pedagogy  and 
practice  is  threatened  with  reaction- 
ary policies. 

These  extremes  or  exaggerated 
practices  in  writing  are  the  result  of 
two  enthusiastswho  promoted  two  ex- 
treme methods  and  practices  between 
a  quarter  and  a  third  of  a  century  ago; 
Gaskill  in  the  East  promoted  move- 
ment and  Michael  in  the  Middle  West 
promoted  speed.  The  slogan  of  the 
one  was  "Movement"  and  of  the  oth- 
er "Speed,"  both  belonging  to  the 
same  class  of  extremists.  Both  sac- 
rificed form  for  movement  or  speed, 
and  each  lost  as  a  consequence  of 
being  unable  to  comprehend  that 
form  is  as  essential  as  movement 
and  speed. 

Today  the  cause  of  better  writing 
is  being  menaced  by  the  promotion 
of  excessive  speed  and  movement  on 
the  part  of  both  child  and  adult  by 
enthusiastic  extremists. 

The  cry  of  "movement"  and 
"speed"  was  justified  as  a  protest 
against  too  much  formality  and  too 
little  freedom  as  promulgated 
through  the  hair-splitting  copybook. 
The  Spencerian  needed  life,  not  ob- 
livian,  but  its  publishers  were  unre- 
sponsive until  too  late  and  then  they 
abandoned  it  for  commercial  gain. 

The  teachers  of  writing  today  need 
to  stand  solidly  for  form  and  freedom 


and  against  irrational  speed  and  un- 
natural pedagogy.  Too  much  move- 
ment and  speed  are  more  harmful 
than  too  little;  the  fusing  of  form 
with  freedom  is  the  only  safe  and 
sane  pedagogy  and  practice. 

Reaction  comes  from  excess  of  ac- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  inaction  on 
the  other  hand;  let  us  be  active  in 
the  right  and  evolution  will  carry  the 
day  as  against  revolution  and  reac- 
tion. 

Arm  movement,  rationally  rather 
than  commercially  promoted,  is  win- 
ning in  a  larger  measure  than  ever 
before,  and  the  outlook  for  progres- 
sive writing  is  better  than  we  have 
ever  known  it,  even  though  extrem- 
ists are  abroad  in  the  land.  The 
world  needs  them  to  keep  the  bal- 
lance  awake  and  active. 
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CLIQUES 

We  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration and  Associations  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  clique  or  cliques.  Do  not 
misunderstand  us.  We  said  it  was 
"rumored."  It  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  It  may  be  well  that  it  is  or 
isn't,  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
"clique"  in  charge,  whether  to  pro- 
mote its  own  interests  or  the  Federa- 
tion's, for  servants  of  the  larger 
good  are  sometimes  called  names 
when  they  prevent  cliques  from  run- 
ning Associations  for  personal  and 
and  commercial  ends. 

The  Federation  has  gone  forward 
each  year  when  those  in  charge 
served  it,  and  it  has  gone  backward 
each  year  when  those  in  charge 
served  themselves.  Business  teach- 
ers are  not  so  hard  fisted  as  business 
men  else  they  would  guard  their  own 
interests  more  jealously.  Too  fre- 
quently they  allow  themselves  to  be 
mislead  by  an  impulsive  but  well 
planned  speech.  Too  often  some 
section  wants  to  run  the  whole  Fed- 
eration, and  as  often  some  one  wants 
to  run  some  section. 

This  is  true  of  practically  all  or- 
ganizations until  the  members  them- 
selves become  alert  and  watchful. 
The  members  themselves  are  to 
blame  if  they  allow  the  few  to  run 
things  selfishly. 

It  would  be  fine  if  we  could  forget 
our  private  interests  while  attending 
the  Federation  and  other  associa- 
tions. Publishers,  as  such,  should 
close  up  shop  and  become  unselfish 
promoters  of  the  common  good,  at 
least  during  convention  periods.  He 
should  neither  be  admitted  nor  ex- 
cluded because  he  is  a  publisher  or 
manufacturer,  but  because  he  is 
there  to  serve  himself  or  others. 

Side  shows  never  do  a  circus  any 
good  unless  they  close  when  the  main 
circus  is  on. 

Special  conventions  called  to  take 
advantage  of  the  crowd  drawn  by  a 
common  interest  are  commendable, 
provided  they  hold  their  sessions 
when  the  regular  meetings  are  not  in 
progress.  If  each  interest  is  to  work 
for  and  by  itself  there  can  be  no 
common  cause  of  co-operation.  If  the 
Federation  is  to  serve  the  nation  as  ia 
standard  bearer  for  commercial  ed- 


ucation, it  must  receive  as  well  as 
deserve  the  patronage  and  support 
of  all  who  are  willing  to  serve  pro- 
fessionally and  who  deserve  to  pros- 
per personally. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  service  not 
selfishness  maybe  in  the  saddle  in 
the  Chicago  Conventions  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Feder- 
ation. 

President  Fish  and  Secretary  Jones, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  officers 
of  the  Federation  and  Associations, 
have,  we  believe,  worked  most  unsel- 
fishly and  efficiently  for  the  common 
good.  They  deserve  your  thanks  and 
ours,  and  more  important  still,  your 
support  and  ours,  because  they  are 
truly  trying  to  promote  the  profes- 
sional welfare  of  every  commercial 
teacher. 

Never  before  have  public  and  pri- 
vate school  men  worked  more  in  har- 
mony and  more  zealously.  The  war 
is  on  slipshod  commercial  training, 
be  it  in  the  private  or  the  public  com- 
mercial school,  Let  the  war  be  on 
selfish  interests  as  well. 

The  Federation  is  facing  a  larger 
usefulness  and  needs  the  cooperation 
of  all. 

On  to  the  front !  Say  "come"  not 
"go."  Put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  in  serving  others  serve  self  as 
well. 


The  Rowe  School  of  Methods 


The  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
will  conduct  an  Institute  of  Methods 
pertaining  to  Bookkeeping,  Short- 
hand, and  Commercial  subjects  in 
Chicago,  holiday  week,  during  such 
hours  as  will  not  conflict  with  the 
Federation  or  Affiliated  Association 
meetings.  This  we  can  heartily  ap- 
prove because  it  means  working  with 
the  general  body  and  not  against  it. 
Probably  no  one  in  our  profession 
has  done  more  for  and  asked  and  re- 
ceived less  in  return  from  our  As- 
sociations than  Dr.  Rowe. 
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The  Open       My  offering  this  month  is  to  be 

Road         a  "Tale  of  a  Traveler."    Just  for  a 

change,  I  am  to  deal  with  things  visible  rather 

than  abstractions,  and  with  persons  and  places 

instead  of  philosophies. 

It  was  late  in  October,  the  calendar's  most  de- 
licious month  in  Iowa.  The  fluffy,  golden 
leaves  of  the  sycamores  and  cottonwoods  had 
richly  carpeted  the  paths  and  by-ways-leading 
along  the  rippling  Cedar.  The  frost  had  al- 
ready been  on  the  pumpkins,  turning  them  to 
that  rich  hue  which  gives  them  the  name, 
"Iowa  oranges;"  also,  most  of  the  fodder  was 
either  in  the  shock  or  in  the  silo.    In  short.it 


was  the  midday  of  golden,  glorious  Autumn— 
the  season  of  the  optimist— when  the  whirlgig 
of  fate  gave  a  sudden  turn,  and  behold  I  the  Me- 
anderer  is  precipitated  out  of  the  Corn  Belt  and 
into  what  the  Westerner  still  likes  to  call  the 
"Effete  East." 

It  really  doesn't  matter  why,  but  here  I  am 
again  almost  in  the  shadows  of  famous  (or  in- 
famous, if  you  prefer)  Wall  Street,  and  seeing 
each  day  with  blase  eye  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
the  Battery,  the  sky-scrapers,  the  Bay  with  its 
fleet  of  steamers.  Central  Park  and  its  beauties, 
Broadway  with  its  blare  of  light,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  made  dimly  familiar  to  us  far-away 
"provincials"  (as  the  New  Yorkers  are  fond  of 
calling  us)  by  postcard  and  the  Sunday  papers. 
As  it  is  my  ninth  or  tenth  stay  in  Gotham.  I 
have  long  passed  that  stage  when  I  pored  over 
the  guide-books,  drank  in  the  garrish  glories 
with  wide-eyed  wonder,  and  then  rushed  off  to 
write  about  them  asaventtomy  callow  enthu- 
siasm. No,  I  am  now  happily  calloused,  and 
can  glance  over  the  morning  paper  with  the  in- 
difference of  a  native,  as  a  Broadway  car  carries 
me  past  the  most  famous  places.  Familiarity  is 
a  terrible  deadener  of  thrills.  Nothing  will  keep 
its  first  zest.  Go  live  in  the  Alps,  my  friend,  or 
sojourn  for  five  years  on  the  Maine  coast,  and 
the  chances  are  you  will  be  as  indifferent  to  the 
sublimities  of  nature,  and  as  unimpressed  by 
vour  surroundings,  as  are  the  newsboys  who 
shoot  craps  in  the  shadow  of  St.  John's  Cathed- 
ral. What  does  your  fifty  thousand  dollar;Corot, 
1  or  your  Borglum  marble,  or  your  mural  panel 
by  Sargent,  or  your  Swiss  carved  mantel 
mean  to  you  next  year,  Mr.  Money-bags  ? 
Have  you  given  any  of  them  a  second  glance 
during  the  past  six  months  ?  And  there  is  good 
poetic  authority  to  the  effect  that  even  the  rav- 
ishing beauty  of  a  houri  or  a  goddess  pales'with 
the  propinquity  of  matrimony.  What  a  darned 
shame  it  is  ! 

Bur  here  I  am  philosophizing  when  I  had 
planned  to  be  telling  you  of  my  glorious  trip 
across  Iowa  and  the  Central  East  aDd  along  the 
Lakes  and  through  the  autumn  glories  of  the 
finger  lake  region  of  New  York.  It  was  a 
wonderful  panorama,  interrupted  by  brief  calls 
at  five  or  six  distinctive  cities,  and  good  times 
with  kindest  friends,  en  route.  Dear  readers  of 
the  Educator,  I  wish  more  of  you  could  trav- 
el, for  it  is  the  one  thing  which  really  never 
palls.  No  wonder  our  tramps  will  endure  so 
much  to  be  ever  on  the  go.  If  I  had  to  make 
the  world  journey  again,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  not  be  a  Mr.  Raggles  Rambler  myself. 

A  Fortnight  Because  of  my  wish  to  fore- 
of  Boston  gather  with  the  New  England 
commercial  teachers  at  their  meeting  in  Boston 
on  October  30,  the  cross-continent  trip  had  to 
be  made  in  one  week,  and  I  felt  almost  dizzy 
when  I  went  into  relatively  permanent  quarters 
in  the  HubCitv  on  the  evening  of  the  29th. 
An  interesting  and  joyous  fortnight  was  ahead 
of  me.  Boston,  like  New  York,  had  become  al- 
most a  habit,  and  on  arriving  I  did  not  even 
need  to  tap  the  lore  of  the  crossing  policeman 
to  accomplish  the  journey  from  the  South  Sta- 
tion to  Back  Bay.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that 
the  Back  Bay  region  is  the  place  to  live  when 
you  go  to  Boston.  For  why  ?  Well,  it  is  there 
you  are  near  to  the  library  and  beautiful  Cop- 
ley Square,  with  the  wonderful  museum  of  fine 
arts  and  the  Boston  Opera  House  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  other  attractive  centers  of  culture  and 
interest  onlv  five  minutes  up  Huntington  Ave- 
nue. Also,  the  subway,  or  Boston's  center  of 
transportation,  is  but  five  minute's  in  the  other 
direction.  Old  Boston  down  around  the  Com- 
mon and  to  the  southward  is  all  right  for  an- 
cient churches  and  graveyards  and  Fanuil  Hall 
and  the  Old  State  House,  etc.,  when  you  are 
still  in  the  larval  state  of  Bostonian  study,  but 
when  you  are  done  palpitating  over  tombstones 
and  the  chair  in  which  John  Hancock  sat,  and 
other  appurtenances  of  the  Sacred  Cod  Kish, 
and  want  to  breathe  the  air  of  modern  Boston, 
take  it  from  me,  and  keep  out  of  the  guide- 
book territory  and  live  in  Back  Bay,  where  there 
are  comfortable  hotels,  wide  and  roomy  ave- 
nues, and  places  and  things  of  beauty. 

The  day  with  the  New  England  teachers  was 
a  delight.  The  gathering  was  out  in  theRox- 
bury  High  School,  with  that  surpassing  prince 
of  geniality.  Principal  Raymond  Laird,  as  host 
and  glad-hander.    Those  who  know  Laird  (and 
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who  does  not?)  do  not  need  to  be  told  how 
pleasant  he  makes  it  for  everybody.  The  pro- 
gram was  replete  with  good  things.  Homer 
Pace,  of  New  York,  was  therewith  one  of  his 
clear  visioned  common-sense  talks,  and  other 
notable  bright  people  gave  us  good  things 
worth  carrying  away.  I  wish  I  could  spare  space 
for  more  details.  It  was  lamplight  when  all  was 
over,  and  everybody  felt  that  the  good-byes  fol- 
lowed the  greetings  all  too  soon. 

Then  it  was  that  Brother  Elston  E.  Gaylord 
gathered  unto  himself  your  lonely  Meanderer 
and  carried  him  off  to  Beverly  by  the  Sea,  there 
to  be  made  glad  by  such  home  ministrations  as 
are  quite  beyond  words  to  portray.  For  about 
twenty  years  it  has  been  given  me  to  know  the 
friendship  and  watch  the  upward  career  of  this 
talented  and  vigorous  New  England  school 
man.  Like  so  many  other  forceful  leaders  of 
education  in  the  eastern  country,  he  started  in 
the  West— in  my  own  dear  Iowa,  in  fact— and  I, 
a  dyed-in-the-wool  Westerner  myself,  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  him  and  of  his  friendship. 
Readers  of  the  Educator  who  have  known 
his  former  work  as  assistant  editor  can  readily 
understand  the  spirit  of  culture  and  intellectual 
ideals  that  pervades  his  charming  home.  There 
are  three  exceptional  children  in  his  home,  two 
now  in  college,  and  the  mother  is  no  less  gifted 
in  mind  and  heart  than  the  father.  If  you  could 
know  this  ideal  American  household  as  I  do, my 
dear  reader,  you  would  pardon  this  brief  lifting 
of  the  curtain  to  give  you  a  peep  into  the  domes- 
tic side  of  Brother  Gaylord's  life.  The  guest 
who  is  favored  with  an  intimate  week-end  in 
the  Gaylord  home  has  something  of  joy  to  re- 
call for  many  a  day  thereafter. 
Among  the  Boston  During  the  next  two 
Educators  weeks,  affairs  of  business 

brought  me  into  personal  touch  with  certain 
leaders  of  education  in  Boston.  I  want  to  re- 
cord here  some  first-hand  impressions  of  these 
people.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  impression  of  open,  frank,  kindly  cordiality. 
This  may  surprise  those  people  who  have 
formed  their  impressions  of  Huston  and  Bos- 
tonians  from  the  newspaper  joke  columns  and 
the  magazine  short  stories.  Although  I  had 
previously  learned  the  injustice  and  untruth  of 
these  characterizations  of  "stiff  and  starchy  and 
unemotional  Bostonianism,"  I  was  hardly  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  certain  winning  friendliness, 
and  almost  sympathetic  geniality,  with  which  I 
was  greeted  by  those  most  highly  cultivated 
and  professionally  important  folk.  I  met  them 
both  in  their  hours  of  ease  and  in  times  of  in- 
tense busyness,  informally  and  by  appointment, 
and  for  a  purpose  which  concerned  my  own  in- 
terests rather  than  theirs.  Yet,  in  no  case,  can  I 
recall  the  faintest  resemblance  to  coldness  or 
superciliousness.  I  have  often  seen  more  "airs" 
put  on  by  a  petty  school  functionary  in  some 
little  cow  town  out  in  Illinois  or  Nebraska,  than 
were  manifested  by  anyone  of  the  twenty  or 
more  men  and  women  at  the  head  of  education- 
al affairs  in  Boston,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  meeting  during  the  interesting 
fortnight.  I  am  sure  there  is  something  wrong 
either  with  the  observation  or  the  veracity  of 
those  who  have  portrayed  the  Boston  "high 
brows"  as  coid  and  formal  and  water-blooded. 
Never  have  I  met  warmer  or  friendlier  or  more 
considerate  folk.  I  note,  however,  an  evident 
polish,  both  of  manner  and  tone  and  language, 
that  seems  to  me  rather  distinctively  Bostonian. 
Very  rarely  was  there  any  approach  to  slang, 
and  there  was  always  that  easy  and  natural  po- 
liteness that  one  finds  only  among  people  of 
the  gentlest  breeding.  Perhaps  it  is  this  almost 
punctilious  politeness  and  accuracy  cf  refine- 
ment in  speech  that  have  got  on  the  nerves  of 
certain  critics  and  have  been  misinterpreted  in- 
to priggishness  and  artificial  coldness.  1  have 
meandered  over  every  part  of  this  great  coun- 
try and  have  met  many  kinds  of  people.  1  know 
the  knightly  courtesy  of  the  Southern,  the  jolly 
heartiness  of  the  Californian,  the  bluff,  off  hand 
friendliness  of  the  folk  of  the  Corn  Belt,  but  no- 
where have  I  met  more  delightful  kindliness 
than  was  shown  me  by  these  polished  intellect- 
uals of  Boston. 

A  Big  School  and        I   think  I  have  previously 
Its  Creators  noted   in  these  columns  the 

fact  that  a  large  proportion— a  majority.  I  think 
—  of  the  successful  business  school  men  of  the 
East  have,  like  Young  Lochlnvar,  come  out  if 


the  West.  To  justify  this  observation,  I  may 
cite  the  cases  of  Latrd,  of  Boston,  Gaylord,  of 
Beverly,  Sproul,  ^of  the  Salem  Normal  School, 
Hayward,  of  the  Washington  ilrving  High 
School,  Kip,  of  Brooklyn,  Horace  Ilealey  and 
Homer  Pace,  of  New  York,  Gill  and  Moore,  of 
Trenton— all  original  Westerners— and  this  list 
might  be  lengthened  indefinitely.  But  among 
the  simon  pure  Easterners  must  be  named 
the  brothers  C.  A.  and  F.  H.  Burdette, 
of  Burdette  College,  Boston.  They  are 
real  Yankeet  of  long  breeding  and  of 
what  John  J.  Ingalls  called  "the  Brahmin 
caste."  They  are  also  shining  examples  of 
that  delightful  combination  of  culture  and  cor- 
diality I  have  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. Their  fine  and  progressive  school  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  business 
school  in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  my  privilege, 
and  a  privilege  indeed,  to  know  the  "Burdette 
boys,"  as  we  love  to  speak  of  them,  since  they 
were  struggling  beginners,  twenty  odd  .  years 
ago. 

Readers  of  the  EDUCATOR  may  recall  that  a 
year  or  so  ago  I  called  attention  to  a  new  and 
dramatic  method  of  demonstrating  business 
efficiency,  that  had  been  introduced  in  Burdette 
College,  under  the  supervision  of  the  well 
known  advertising  expert  and  author,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  F"owler,  of  Boston.  Well,  you  may 
imagine  my  delight  to  find,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  call  at  the  college  the  other  day,  that  one  of 
these  demonstrations  was  then  going  on.  It 
consisted  of  a  little  sketch,  representing  a  scene 
in  a  business  office,  and  might  have  been  en- 
titled, "An  Emergency  Case."  The  parties 
represented  were  the  proprietor  of  the  place  and 
his  stenographer,  the  parts  being  sustained,  re- 
spectively by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  his  clever  as- 
sistant and  secretary,  Miss  Hunting.  This  little 
playlet  showed  in  a  striking  way  how  an  office 
stenographer,  by  quick  and  clever  action,  and 
the  prompt  use  of  the  telephone,  handled  a 
difficult  office  emergency  In  a  way  to  save  for 
her  employer  a  bigistroke  of  business,  and  un- 
der circumstances  where  the  ordinary  type  of 
machine-made  stenographer  would  have  been 
as  helpless  as  a  rag  baby  at  a  fire.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Burdette's  to  engage  the  genius 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fowler  in  order  to  help 
their  students  by  these  novel  and  vivid  demon- 
strations of  real  business- 
Later  in  the  week  I  was  honored  by  an  invi- 
tation to  make  an  over-night  visit  to  the  elegant 
home  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Burdette  in  Woburn,  an  at- 
tractive Boston  suburb.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  family  dinner  at  which  Mr.  F.  H.  Burdett 
and  the  charming  wives  of  both  brothers  were 
present.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  these  clever 
brothers  except  as  twins,  since  they  are  so  alike 
in  geniality,  in  culture  and  in  temperament 
generally.  The  illusion  is  further  borne  out  by 
their  having  adjoining  homes  on  the  same  street, 
and  the  fact  that  in  managing  their  great  school, 
they  work  together  as  smoothly  and  efficiently 
as  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  shears  Both  of  them 
are  rather  frail  in  health,  but  by  right  and  careful 
living,  and  a  wise  conservation  of  their  energies, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  achieve  a  business 
success  that  would  have  been  too  much  for  men 
of  twice  their  physical  vigor  but  with  less  clever- 
ness. This  glimpse  into  the  charming  domes- 
tic lives  of  these  interesting  men  was  to  me  a 
delightful  episode. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Burdett  placed  me  under  obliga- 
tions for  another  courtesy  hardly  less  welcome 
than  the  hospitality  of  his  beautiful  home. 
This  consisted  in  my  being  present  as  his  guest 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "Puddingstone  Club,"  one 
of  the  most  select  as  well  as  most  interesting  in- 
stitutions of  Boston.  My  experience  here  was 
so  unique  and  piquant  that  I  shall  reserve  an  ac- 
count of  it  for  a  future  "Meandering." 

I  can  only  regret  that  lack  of  space  in  my  de- 
partment of  the  Educator  prevents  a  more 
extended  account  of  the  many  interesting  per- 
sons and  places  of  this  wonderfully  interesting 
capital  of  New  England.  No  American  should 
allow  himself  to  die  until  he  has  paid  at  least 
one  visit  to  the  "City  of  Higher  Things." 
New  York  Again—  My  two  weeks  in  Boston 
the  Gregg  Meeting  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
equal  season  in  New  York.  In  a  laterarticle  I 
hope  to  put  before  you  pen-pictures  of  some  of 
the  men  and  things  of  this  vast  and  complicated 
city.     But   just   now    I    must   limit  myself  to  a 


brief  account  of  a  notable  gathering  of  entbusi 
astic  teachers  which  was  held  on  the  last  two 
days  of  Thanksgiving  week  at  Hotel  McAlpin. 
This  was  the  meeting  of  the  "Eastern  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association." 

Let  me  remark  at  the  outset  that  anyone  who 
regards  this  and  similar  meetings  of  the  Gregg 
enthusiasts  as  mere  schemes  for  advertising  Mr. 
Gregg's  shorthand  publications,  is  making  a 
fundamental  and  absurd  mistake.  However,  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  valuable  time  in  debating 
this  proposition.  A  hundred  years  from  now  John 
Robert  Gregg  will  be  known  to  our  descendants 
as  the  father  and  perfecter  of  script  stenography. 
His  thousands  of  followers  and  friends  in  the 
shorthand  world  thoroughly  realize  this,  and  in 
their  loyalty  to  and  high  regard  for  this  re  mark- 
able  man  and  his  work,  insist  on  paying  their 
tribute  to  him  now  while  he  is  among  them, 
rather  than  to  deck  with  immortelles  his  cold 
effigy  in  marble  or  bronze  after  he  has  passed 
away.  For  one,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  with 
this  idea  of  giving  a  man  his  flowers  while  he  is 
still  alive,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  the  glow 
and  felt  the  warmth  of  the  spontaneous  person- 
al tribute  to  Mr.  Gregg,  that  was  evinced  by  the 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  New  York  on  Thanks- 
giving week. 

The  gathering,  however,  was  very  much  more 
than  a  mere  manifestation  of  favor  for  Gregg 
shorthand  and  its  popular  author.  Many  sub- 
jects other  than  shorthand  were  broadly  treated 
by  able  people.  Thus  the  topics,  "The  Teach- 
ing of  English  in  a  Commercial  Course,"  by 
Dr.  Heydick,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  the  New  York  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  "Shorthand  from  the  Viewpoint  of  a 
Business  Man,"  by  Hon.  George  M.  LaMonte, 
Insurance  and  Banking  Commissioner  of  New 
Jersey,  would  alone  give  dignity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  convention.  "Inspirational 
Talks  to  Students,"  by  Horace  G.  Healey,  was 
another  address  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Healey, 
always  a  tluenl  and  forceful  speaker,  fairly  out- 
did himself  and  sounded  a  lofty  keynote  for 
higher  ideals  in  all  education.  Participating  in 
the  discussions,  also,  were  men  like  Dr.  Forbes, 
of  Rochester,  Freeman  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Beygrau,  of  Columbia  University,  and  many 
other  teachers  and  school  men  of  prominence. 
Much  of  the  success  of  any  convention  consists 
in  having  a  good  president.  You  can  imagine 
what  it  meant  to  have  John  E.  Gill,  of  Trenton, 
on  this  job-that  is,  you  can,  if  you  happen  to 
have  the  good  fortune  to  know  Gill.  He  is  a 
man  who  unites  the  directness  and  energy  of  a 
Roosevelt  with  the  grace  and  courtliness  of  a 
Wilson— a  sort  of  combination  of  a  high  voltage 
dynamo  with  the  warmth  and  snappy  sparkle  of 
a  hickory  fire.    How  everybody  enjoyed  him! 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Gregg  himself,  modest, 
strong,  earnest  and  full  of  zeal  for  his  cause, 
who  talked  not  in  the  language  of  egotism  or  of 
condescension,  so  common  to  acknowledged 
leaders,  but  rather  as  an  elder  brother  or  com- 
rade. Most  successful  exponents  of  a  greatidea 
are  either  fanatical,  vain,  egotistical  or  dogmat- 
ic, and  often  all  four.  Mr.  Gregg  is  neither. 
He  is  strong  and  uncompromising,  and  can  and 
will  fight  when  attacked,  but  he  is  the  same 
modest,  genial,  unassuming  and  democratic 
gentleman  that  he  was  when  I  knew  him  in  his 
obscurity  twenty  years  ago.  His  notable  suc- 
cess has  not  so  much  as  turned  the  wrong  way, 
a  single  hair  of  his  handsome  head.  All  honor, 
say  I,  to  men  who  can  fight  and  still  bechival- 
ric  to  frieDd  and  foe  alike,  who  can  achieve  suc- 
cess and  still  be  unspoiled  by  it. 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  that  I  might 
write  about  this  snappy  convention;  for  in- 
stance, the  teaching  contest  for  the  gold  medal, 
which  was  won  bv  Miss  Sally  Parker,  of  Rich- 
mond: the  meeting  of  private  school  managers, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Forbes,  of  the 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  and  who  waB 
himself  chosen  president  of  the  Eastern  Gregg 
Association  forthe  coming  year:  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  medals;  the  many  interesting  per- 
sons present,  including  1  harley  Swem,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  stenograr  her,  w  ho  was  enabled 
to  look  in  on  the  convention  through  the  fact 
that  his  Chief  came  to  New  York  to  see  the 
Army-  Navy  football  game,  and  could  doubtless 
do  his  rooting  without  a  stenographer,  thus  al- 
lowing Charley  a  day  off  without  a  tie-up  in  the 
functions  of  Government. 

All  these,  however,  must  be  passed  with  a 
mention,  for  my  space  is  already  more  than 
used  up.  Sol  close  with  a  toast  to  the  occasion, 
to  all  who  helped  to  make  it  so  successful,  and 
to  John  Robert  Gregg,  who  is  getting  what  is 
coming  to  him  and  deserves  it. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Percentages   of    Profit   and    Expenses 

No  information  derived  from  a 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  is  of  great- 
er value  to  the  merchant  than  the  per 
cent  of  gross  and  net  profit  realized  on 
the  volume  of  business  done,  the  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  profit  consumed  by 
the  different  classes  of  expenses,  and 
the  rate  of  profit  realized  on  the  capi- 
tal employed.  These  results  express- 
ed in  rates  of  per  cent,  indicate  much 
more  concisely  the  progress  of  the 
business  than  the  same  results  ex- 
pressed simply  in  dollars  and  cents; 
and  furthermore,  comparisons  of  one 
period's  business  with  another  are 
much  more  easily  made. 

From  an  arithmetical  standpoint 
the  rate  of  profit  made  on  the  sale  of 
an  article  is  always  reckoned  as  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  its  cost.  Ex- 
pressed in  arithmetical  terms,  the 
cost  of  an  article  or  of  a  quantity 
of  merchandise  is  regarded  as  the 
"base"  and  the  profit  realized  as  the 
"percentage,"  the  "rate"  of  profit 
being  found  by  dividing  the  per- 
centage" by  the  "base."  While 
this  principle  is  absolutely  sound 
and  one  that  appeals  to  the  reason  as 
the  only  correct  method  of  figuring  a 
rate  of  profit,  yet  in  actual  practice 
as  a  result  of  business  expediency 
and  convenience,  many  merchants 
and  business  houses  reckon  their 
rate  of  profit  on  the  sales  instead  of 
on  the  cost  of  those  sales;  in  other 
words,  the  selling  price  is  used  as 
the  base  instead  of  the  cost.  In 
many  lines  of  business  this  practice 
is  so  general  that  the  arithmetical 
basis  of  such  calculations  is  almost 
entirely  disregarded  and  the  selling 
price  is  regarded  as  the  only  correct 
basis  fot  figuring  profits. 

A  booklet  published  by  a  well 
known  company  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  addingmachines,  entitled 
"The  Right  Way  to  Figure  Profits," 
strongly  advocates  that  the  per  cent. 
of  profit  should  always  be  reckoned 
on  the  selling  price  instead  of  on  the 
cost  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  arithmetical  method 
taught  in  our  schools  as  unsound 
and  impractical. 

The  author  of  the  booklet  sum- 
marizes his  arguments  for  using  the 
selling  price  as  the  base  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 


FIRST— Because  the  remuneration 
of  salesmen  is  figured  on  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  Selling  Price. 

SECOND  — Because  the  percentage 
of  expense  of  conducting  business  is 
based  on  the  Selling  Price.  If  you 
talk  per  cent,  of  profit  on  cost  and 
per  cent,  of  expense  on  the  selling 
price,  where  are  you. 

THIRD— Because  the  mercantile 
and  other  taxes  are  invariably  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  Gross  Sales. 

FOURTH— Because  the  Sales  To- 
tals are  always  given  in  books  of 
record— Cost  totals  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  shown. 

FIFTH— Because  a  profit  must  be 
provided  for  two  items  of  capital — 
one  the  capital  invested  in  mer- 
chandise, the  other  the  capital 
necessary  for  operating  expenses  and 
other  expenditures  not  properly 
chargeable  to  merchandise  account. 
This  is  only  possible  by  figuring 
profit  on  the  Selling  Price. 

SIXTH— Because  it  indicates  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  gross  or  net 
profit  when  amount  of  Sales  is  stat- 
ed. The  percentage  of  profits  on 
sales  is  indicative  of  character  of  re- 
sult of  year's  business— percentage 
of  profit  on  cost  is  not. 

SEVENTH  —  Because  allowances 
in  percentage  to  customers  are  al- 
ways from  the  Selling  Price. 

EIGHTH  — Because  no  profit  is 
made  until  Sale  is  actually  effected. 

NINTH— Because  it  puts  you  where 
a  customer  won't  be  so  likely  to  call 
you  a  robber  if  he  learns  your  per- 
centage of  profit— 20%  of  the  Selling 
Price  is  '5%  on  the  Cost. 

TENTH  — Because,  if  you  figure  on 
the  selling  price  you  can  go  to  the 
cash  drawer,  and  say  "10%  of  that 
money  is  my  profit"  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  say  that  "10%  of  the  cost  of 
the  goods  which  I  sold  for  that  mon- 
ey is  profit. 

Anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interest- 
ed to  give  a  careful  reading  to  ihj 
above  arguments  in  favor  of  reckon- 
ing the  rate  of  profit  on  sales  will 
readily  observe  that  they  completely 
lack  a  sound  arithmetical  basis; 
most  of  the  arguments  are  of  a  su- 
perficial character  and  would  met 
with  favor  only  under  special  condi- 
tions where  it  is  desired  to  forecast 
the  year's  volume  of  business,  expen- 
ses, profits  etc.,  basing  the  calcula- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  the  year's 
budget,  on  the  estimated  sales  for 
the  year;  again,  such  arguments 
might  apply  in  case  there  is  some 
reason  such  as  is  suggested  in  the 
ninth  paragraph  for  concealing  the 
true  rate  of  profit.  Such  reasoningis 
merely  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
sound  and  undisputed  basis  of  all 
mathematical  calculations,  and  will 
not  bear  logical  analysis. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
actual  practice  many  merchants  do 
desire  their  rate  of  profit  figured  on 


the  sales  for  the  period  and  it  there- 
fore behooves  us  to  be  familiar  with 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  Further- 
more, because  of  this  difference  in 
practice,  misunderstandings  may  re- 
sult from  a  failure  to  express  in  an 
actual  problem  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lations. 

This  should  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant feature  of  our  class  work  in 
bookkeeping  and  every  financial 
statement  should  serve  as  a  means 
of  providing  practice  in  this  import- 
ant arithmetical  and  bookkeeping 
process.  For  this  reason  the  method 
of  calculating  such  percentage  is 
gone  into  here  in  some  detail. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  in  per- 
centage calculations  whenever  such 
are  required  are  as  follows  : 

TO    FIND   THE    RATE   OF    GROSS   PROFIT 
ON  THE  COST  OF  SALES  : 

Divide  the  gross  profit  on  sales  by 
the  cost  of  goods  sold. 

TO    FIND    THE    RATE    OF    GROSS    PROFIT 
ON  SELLING  PRICE  : 

Divide  the  gross  profit  on  sales  by 
the  net  sales. 

TO      FIND    THE    RATE      OF    NET    PROFIT 
FROM  OPERATIONS  : 

If  cost  is  to  be  used  as  the  base,  di- 
vide the  net  profit  from  operations 
by  the  cost  of  goods  sold. 

If  selling  price  is  to  be  used,  the 
divisor  will  be  the  net  sales. 

IF  THE  OPERATING  EXPENSES  ARE 
CLASSIFIED  UNDER  THE  HEADS  OF 
SELLING  EXPENSES,  DELIVERY  EX- 
PENSES, GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES,  AND  IT  IS  DESIRED  TO 
FIND  THE  PER  CENT  OF  GROSS  PROFIT 
CONSUMED  BY  EACH: 

Divide  each  class  of  expense  by  the 
gross  profit  on  sales. 

TO  FIND  THE  RATE  OF  PROFIT  ON  CAPI- 
TAL EMPLOYED  IN  THE  BUSINESS: 

If  a  sole  proprietorship,  divide  the 
net  profit  by  the  proprietor's  capital 
account. 

If  a  partnership,  divide  each  man's 
share  of  the  net  profit  by  his  capital 
account. 

If  a  corporation,  divide  the  net 
profit  by  the  capital  slock  outstand- 
ing plus  the  surplus. 

In  case  a  separate  Drawing  account 
is  kept  with  each  partner,  if  draw- 
ings have  been  made  in  excess  of 
salary  allowance  or  of  anticipated 
profits,  resultings  in  an  impairment 
of  capital,  such  drawings  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  stating  the 
capital  on  which  the  rate  of  profit  is 
reckoned.  If  such  drawings  are 
made  at  regular  intervals  and  in  even 
amounts,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  as- 
certain the  average  capital  employed 
during  the  year. 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  a  part 
of  the  capital  employed  during  the 
year  consisted  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  profits  realized  and  that  in   deter- 
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mining  the  average  capital  for  the 
year,  such  earnings  as  remain  in  the 
business  should  be  considered.  To 
illustrate: 

Let  us  suppose  a  business  is  estab- 
lished by  an  individual  who  makes  a 
cash  investment  of  $50,000,  the  net 
profit  for  the  year  being  $5,000.  As- 
suming that  the  earnings  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  business,  thus 
becoming  an  addition  to  capital,  the 
average  capital  for  the  year  would  be 
$50,000  plus  one-half  of  the  year's 
profits,  or  $52,500  and  the  rate  of 
profit  should  accordingly  be  reck- 
oned on  that  amount.  However,  this 
element  is  rarely  taken  into  account. 

The  following  problem  illustrates 
the  application  of  the  principle  given 
above : 


The  trading  operations  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30  are  as  follows  :  Inventory, 
January  1,  $204,727;  net  purchases.  $725,229; 
inventory,  June  30,8277,784;  net  sales,  8801.- 
134;  selling  expenses,  $31,385;  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  $34,712;  invested  capi- 
tal. 8512,600. 

Compute  the  following  : 

(1)  Rate  of  gross  profit  on  cost  of  sales. 

(2)  Rate  of  gross  profit  on  sales. 

(3)  Percent  of  selling  expenses. 

(4)  Per  cent,  of  general  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

(5)  Percent,  of  gross  profit  remaining;  also 
rate  of  net  profit  on  capital. 

(6)  How  many  times  has  the  stock  been 
turned  during  the  six  months  ? 


As  generally  understood,  the  "turnover"  for  a 
period  is  the  cost  of  goods  sold  during  that  pe- 
riod. From  this  amount,  we  determine  the 
number  of  times  that  a  merchant  has  turned  his 
stock,  the  following  method  being  used  : 

Divide  the  "turnover"  (cost  of  goods  sold)  by 
the  average  of  the  inventories  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  period. 

In  the  problem  given  above,  u6ing  figures. 

the  result  would  be  obtained  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  goods  sold  $652,172 

Inventory,  January  1  204,727 

Inventory,  June  30  277,784 

Average  of  the  two  inventories,  which  repre- 
sents the  average  stock  carried.  8241,255.50. 

$652,172  divided  by  8241,255.50  gives  a  re- 
sult of  2.7,  the  number  of  times  the  stock  was 
turned  during  the  six  months'  period. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

As  has  been  stated  in  a  former  ar- 
ticle, this  department  is  always 
pleased  to  receive  letters  from  read- 
ers offering  suggestions  for  making 
the  department  more  helpful,  ex- 
pressing opinions  on  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, or  proposing  questions  and 
problems  for  consideration. 

A  number  of  such  letters  have  been 
received,  all  of  them  containing 
questions  or  suggestions  of  general 
interest.  It  is  regretted  that  more  of 
these  letters  cannot  be  presented  to 
the  readers  this  month,  but  space  re- 
mains for  extracts  from  only  a  few 
of  them. 

One  teacher,  apropos  of  a  former 
article,  inquires  whether  I  would  ad- 
vocate teaching  the   Purchases  and 


Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  January  1— June  30,  1915 


Sales 
Deduct  : 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold  : 

Inventory,  January  1 
Add  : 

Net  Purchases 


8204,727 
725,229 


$929,956 
277,784 


Gross  Profit  on  Sales  (22.84  per  cent,  of  cost;  18.59  per  cent,  of  sales) 

6<  Selling  Exnenses  (21.07  percent,  of  gross  profit)  IHI™ 

General  Administrative  Expense(35.22  per  cent,  of  gross  profi^SJMe 


General  Administrative  6ipensei30.«pertcui.uiBuTOn™w 
Net  Profit  (43.7L  per  cent,  of  gross  profit:  12.69  per  cent,  of  capitalj_ 


(1)  8148,962  divided  by  $652,172  equals 
22.84%  rate  of  gross  profit  on  cost  of  sales. 

(2)  $148,962  divided  by  $801,134  equals 
18.59%,  rate  of  gross  profit  on  sales. 

(3)  831,385  divided  by  $158,962  equals 
20.07%,  per  cent,  of  selling  expense  to  gross 
profit. 

(4)  $52,467  divided  by  $148,962  equals 
35.22%,  per  cent,  of  general  administrative  ex- 
penses to  gross  profit. 

(5)  (a)  865,110  divided  by  8148,962  equals 
43.71%,  per  cent  of  gross  profit  remaining  after 
all  operating  expenses  are  deducted. 

(b)  865,110  divided  by  $512,600  equals 
12.69%,  rate  of  net  profit  on  capital. 

Letting  the  gross  profit  on  sales  represent 
100%,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  the  per 
cents  of  selling  expenses  general  administra- 
tive expenses  and  of  net  profit  remaining,  is 
equal  to  100%. 

Note  that  in  reckoning  a  rate  per  cent.,  the  re- 
sult is  carried  to  two  decimal  places  and  the  per 
cent,  sign  used  in  expressing  the  rate. 

TURNOVER 

Another  important  fact  regarding  the  volume 
of  business  done  in  which  a  merchant  is  always 
interested,  is  the  "turnover." 


Sales  account  from  the  beginning  or 
whether  I  would  first  teach  the  Mer- 
chandise account,  later  adopting 
Purchases  and  Sales. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  if  the  Mer- 
chandise is  unsound  both  from  an 
accounting  and  a  pedagogical  basis, 
it  should  not  and  need  not  be  taught 
at  all.  Teachers  who  use  Purchases 
and  Sales  from  the  beginning  report 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  pupils  to 
understand,  and  in  most  cases  report 
further  that  the  work  is  simplified 
and  made  more  teachable  as  con- 
trasted with  the  unraveling  of  the 
Merchandise  account.  My  own  ex- 
perience bears  out  this  contention 
fully.  If  taught  from  the  first  lesson, 
Purchases  and  Sales  accounts  be- 
come the  natural  and  logical  means 
of  making  a  proper  classification  of 
the  trading  activities. 


A   Wisconsin  teacher  proposes  the 
following  question: 

"When  teaching  a  special  column 
cash  book,  how  can  the  actual  amount  of 
cash  received  and  disbursed  during  the 
month  be  posted  to  a  Cash  account  in  the 
ledger  and  such  posting  be  shown  in  the 
Cash  Book?" 

Unfortunately  many  of  our  practice 
sets  make  no  provision  for  a  Cash 
account  in  the  ledger  when  a  Cash 
Book  is  used,  it  being  understood 
that  in  taking  a  trial  balance,  the 
balance  of  cash  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Cash  Book,  thus  completing 
the  trial  balance.  This  is  bad  prac- 
tice. The  ledger  is  the  book  of  ac- 
counts and  in  accordance  with  double 
entry  principles  it  should  always  be 
in  balance.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  some  book  of  orig- 
inal entry  for  one  of  the  items  needed 
to  obtain  a  trial  balance.  In  actual 
practice,  where  the  bookkeeping 
work  is  divided  among  several  per- 
sons, it  might  often  be  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  for  the  one  in 
charge  of  the  general  ledger  to  look 
up  the  person  who  runs  the  cash 
books  in  order  to  obtain  the  cash 
balance.  It  would  be  just  as  logical 
to  advocate  eliminating  the  Pur- 
chases and  Sales  accounts  from  the 
ledger  when  a  Purchase  and  Sales 
book  are  used,  referring  to  these 
books  in  preparing  a  trial  balance  for 
those  items.  Furthermore,  from  the 
pupil's  standpoint,  in  taking  a  trial 
balance  he  often  is  delayed  in 
getting  a  trial  balance  because  he 
has  forgotten  to  include  his;  Cash 
balance,  for  which  he  is  not  entire- 
ly to  blame.  He  has  been  taught 
that  a  trial  balance  is  taken  from  the 
ledger.  Furthermore  a  Cash  account 
in  the  ledger  shows  at  a  glance  the 
monthly  receipts  and  payments,  mak- 
ing it  very  easy  to  prepare  compara- 
tive data  covering  any  period. 

The  Cash  account  in  the  ledger 
should  be  debited  monthly  with  the 
total  receipts  for  the  month  and 
credited  with  the  total  payments,  the 
balance  equalling  the  cash  on  hand. 
In  a  cash  book  of  special  columns, 
the  special  columns  on  the  debit  side 
should  be  footed,  the  total  of  each 
being  carried  into  the  "Sundry"  or 
"Miscellaneous"  or  "Net  Receipts" 
column,  the  account  to  be  credited 
being  written  on  the  line  with  the 
amount.  This  column  should  then 
be  footed,  "Cash  Dr."  written  on  a 
line  with  the  total  and  the  amount 
posted  to  the  ledger  and  folioed;  the 
same  method  would  be  followed  on 
the  credit  side.  After  assembling  all 
payments  in  the  column  provided, 
the  total  would  be  posted  to  the  cred- 
it side  of  the  Cash  account  and  the 
item  folioed. 

In  a  recent  letter,   Mr.   William  R. 

Foster,    of    the    East    High    School, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gives  expression  to 

what  in  the  writer's  opinion  is  a  vital 

( Continued  on  page  28. ) 
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IDEAS   OF   AN 

Arithmetic 
Teacher 

J.  C.  HOWELL, 


V. 
Dealing  With  Parts. 

It  is  not  always  easy  or  possible 
to  get  the  student  to  see  clearly  the 
close  relation  existing  between  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions  and  per- 
centage but  because  the  rate  percent 
and  decimal,  like  the  common  frac- 
tion, represent  a  part  of  some  whole 
unit,  the  nature  of  the  three  is  the 
same,  the  difference  being  only  in. 
the  manner  of  expression.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  common  operations  of 
arithmetic  to  change  one  of  these 
forms  into  either  of  the  other  forms. 

Each  form,  however,  has  its  own 
field  of  usefulness  and  while  there  is 
some  overlapping  the  instances  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  exceptions. 
In  the  matter  of  practical  measure- 
ments we  find  the  common  fraction 
most  frequently  used  to  express 
parts;  in  financial  computations  the 
rate  per  cent  is  used,  and  in  lines 
where  comparisons  are  necessary  the 
decimal  form  finds  greater  useful- 
ness. 

Where  only  the  smallest  numbers 
are  used  for  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator the  common  fraction  is  very 
convenient,  as  in  the  case  of  yards  of 
cloth  where  only  halves,  quarters 
and  eighths  are  used,  or  in  pounds 
of  groceries,  seldom  involving  any- 
thing but  halves  and  quarters. 
Again,  if  absolute  accuracy  is  de- 
sired, the  common  fraction  is  the 
only  form  which  will  give  it  under  all 
circumstances.  There  is  a  very  large 
number  of  fractions  occurring  in  the 
most  common  computationsthat  can- 
not be  expressed  in  decimal  form 
with  absolute  exactness.  They  con- 
stitute that  group  of  expressions 
known  as  circulating  decimals.  The 
common  proper  fractions  which, 
when  reduced  to  decimal  form  pro- 
duce circulating  decimals'can  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  viz: 

(a)  All  proper  fractions  having  for 
denominators  prime  numbers  other 
than  two  or  five,  will  make  circulat- 
ing decimals. 

(b)  All  proper  fractions, having  for 
denominators  powers  of  prime  num- 
bers other  than  two  or  five,  will  make 
circulating  decimals. 

(c)  All  prime  fractions  having  for 
denominators  multiples  of  prime 
numbers  other  than  two  or  five,  will 
make  circulating  decimals. 


(d)  All  other  fractions  which,  when 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  fall  in 
either  of  the  above  classes,  will  make 
circulating  decimals. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  compari- 
son of  one  fraction  with  another  is 
desired  the  decimal  form  is  usually 
most  satisfactory,  because  any  two 
decimals  can  be  compared  at  once 
without  further  change,  the  larger  or 
smaller  can  be  recognized  at  a 
glance,  and  the  difference  determined 
by  the  simple  operation  of  subtrac- 
tion, whereas,  in  the  case  of  common 
fractions  they  usually  must  be 
changed  to  fractions  with  a  common 
denominator  before  any  comparison 
can  be  made.  Even  then  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  common  fraction  made  up 
of  large  numbers  conveys  nearly  so 
well  as  its  decimal  form  the  value 
which  it  attempts  to  express. 

From  the  discussion  thus  far  it  will 
be  seen  that  too  much  emphasis  can- 
not be  placed  upon  the  ability  to 
change  from  one  form  of  expression 
to  the  other.  Also,  the  writer  would 
suggest  that  it  is  very  important  that 
the  decimal  values  of  all  of  the  com- 
mon aliquot  and  aliquant  parts  be 
memorized  or  worked  with  until  they 
become  thoroughly  known  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

When  the  student  understands  the 
technical  handling  of  fractions  and 
decimals,  i,  e.:  how  to  add,  subtract 
multiply  and  divide  them,  he  is 
ready  to  make  application  to  practi- 
cal problems.  Having  safely  reached 
this  point  pupils  are  still  found  to 
have  considerable'fdifficulty  in  solv- 
ing problems  involving  fractions  or 
percentage,  and  there  is  one  point 
where  most  of  the  difficulty  origi- 
nates, viz:  the  failure  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  in  the  same  problem  may 
occur  fractions  of  entirely  different 
things. 

The  following  problem  taken  from 
Moore's  New  Commercial  Arithmetic 
illustrates  very  well  this  trouble  in 
connection  with  common  fractions  : 
"A  tree  84  feet  high  was  so  broken  in 
a  storm  that  the  part  standing  was 
3-7  of  the  length  of  the  part  broken. 
How  many  feet  were  standing?"  The 
writer  has  seen  pupil  after  pupil 
come  to  this  problem  and  try  to  solve 
it  by  taking  3  7  of  84  ft.  Give  this 
problem  to  your  arithmetic  class 
without  any  special  introduction  and 
note  the  number  who  will  make  this 
error. 

The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the 
study  of  percentage.  Many  business 
men  as  well  as  students  fail  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  a  base  to 
every  rate,  and  a  problem  involving 
a  change  of  base  is  a  source  of  much 
discomfort.  This  is  thesource  of  the 
much  mooted  question  of  whether 
profits  shall  be  based  upon  cost  or 
selling  price.  This  question  may 
well  deservethe  attention  of  account- 
ants and  business  men  in  general.  It 


is  proper  that  they  should  form 
opinions  as  to  which  is  the  better 
course  of  procedure.  Many  good  ar- 
guments may  be  brought  forth  on 
both  sides.  As  most  teachers  of  busi- 
ness arithmetic  are  interested  in  ac- 
countancy, they  will  be  interested  in 
i-hese  arguments  from  the  standpoint 
of  accountancy,  but  as  a  teacher  or  an 
arithmetician  he  need  not  take  sides 
in  the  argument.  Neither  is  there 
any  reason  for  authors  of  arithmetic 
text-books  to  take  sides.  For  gener- 
ations the  authors  have  taken  the 
only  side  they  thought  existed,  viz  : 
basing  profits  on  costs.  Within  the 
last  two  years,  due  to  the  publicity 
given  the  subject  during  the  past 
five  years,  there  have  appeared  a 
number  of  new  books  or  revisions, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
profits  are  frequently  based  upon 
sales.  One  new  book  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  claim  superiority  because  it 
advocates  this  thing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  the  text-book  and  the 
teacher  should  do  is  to  hammer  eter- 
nally upon  the  importance  of  know- 
ing what  is  the  basis  of  computation 
before  trying  to  compute.  In  giving 
problems  it  should  be  the  exception- 
al case  in  which  the  base  is  under- 
stood rather  than  expressed.  The 
following  representative  of  a  very 
common  type  of  problem  is  poorly 
stated:  "A  dealer  buys  hats  at  $40.00 
per  dozen  and  sells  them  at  a  profit 
of  20%.  Find  the  selling  price  per 
hat."  It  is  equally  right  to  give  as 
the  answer  either  $4.00,  basing  the 
profit  on  cost,  or  $4.17,  basing  the 
profit  on  selling  price.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  insist  that,  in  explaining 
percentage  problems,  students  shall 
name  the  base  in  connection  with 
every  mention  of  a  rate  percent. 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  Spokane,  Wash.,  schools,  has  been  made 
Principal  of  the  Evening  Schools  held  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School  of  that  city. 
Many  nationalities  are  represented  amongthe 
pupils,  as  well  as  many  industries,  vocations, 
and  professions.  From  a  newspaper  clipping 
we  notice  that  a  large  number  of  saloon  and 
wholesale  liquor  house  employees  have  en- 
rolled for  work  in  the  vocational  courses  in  or- 
der to  fit  themselves  for  other  positions  which 
they  will  need  after  January  1st  when  the  new 
law  or  laws  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  to  be  congratulated  for  thus 
having  been  given  an  opportunity  to  enlarge 
bis  activities  and  usefulness.  More  and  more 
commercial  teachers  are  being  recognized  as 
men  of  sufficient  caliber  to  do  things  outside 
of  their  immediate  lines. 


Curtis  McCombs  is  now  handling  penmanship 
and  bookkeeping  in  the  Denver  High 
School,  Denver,  Colo.  He  was  former- 
ly teaching  in  the  Otero  County  Com- 
mercial High  School  of  Lajunta,  Colo.  He 
was  also  connected  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Utah  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

His  position  in  the  Denver  High  school  is 
proving  to  be  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  meet 
with  much  success  in  high  school  work.  We 
look  for  some  good  work  in  penmanship. 
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V. 
Punctuation      of      Explanatory      Ex- 
pressions. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me,  1 
imagine,  to  go  into  any  great  detail 
in  outlining  the  punctuation  work  of 
the  second  half  year,  as  the  method 
of  presentation  is  no  doubt  clear. 
The  different  explanatory  expressions 
that  I  should  consider  in  the  second 
semester  are — 

a.  The  appositive. 

b.  The  parenthetical  expression. 

c.  The  independent  element. 

d.  The  non-restrictive  clause. 

e.  The  terminal  adverbial  clause 
or  participial  phrase. 

The  appositive  I  shall  not  stop  to 
consider  at  this  time,  as  most  grade 
schools  teach  this  use  of  the  comma 
and  therefore  most  of  the  students 
who  come  to  us  Know  it— at  least  they 
have  heard  of  it  before.  A  teacher 
should  give  considerable  practice  in 
this  use,  however,  as  the  other  ex- 
planatory expressions  will  be  much 
more  easily  learned  if  this  one  is 
mastered. 

Each  of  the  uses  should  be  studied 
in  separate  sentences  before  one  of 
the  following  letters  is  given  as  a 
test.  I  shall  have  space  to  give  only 
one  test  letter  for  each  use  and  one 
review  letter  containing  several  uses. 

For  parenthetical  expressions. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  yesterday,  relativeto 
the  unnecessary  waste  of  postage 
shown  by  the  4c  stamp  put  upon  an 
envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  P.  Rob- 
erts, has  been  handed  to  me  for  at- 
tention. 

I  have  found,  upon  talking  over  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Johns,  head  of  the 
mailing  desk,  that  he  has  instructed 
the  boys  under  him  to  put  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  postage  on  all 
letters  addressed  to  customers.  His 
specific  order  is  that,  whenever  there 
is  the  least  doubt  in  their  minds, 
they  should  rather  spend  an  extra  2c 
than  have  the  customer  pay  the  post- 
age due  or  cause  him  delay  in  receiv- 
ing a  letter  that  may  be  important. 

I  have  nevertheless  cautioned  the 
boys,  taking  the  Roberts  letter  as  a 
case  in  point,  against  using  too  much 
postage.  I  should  also  be  glad,  in- 
asmuch as  the  mailing  desk  now 
comes  under  my  direct   supervision, 


to  have  you  inform  me  of    any    like 
waste  that  you  may  discover. 

Yours  truly, 

For  independent  elements — 
Dear  Madam: 

We  are  very  sorry,  we  assure  you, 
that  we  have  been  unable  before  this 
time  to  acknowledge  your  order  of 
the  11th  instant.  The  delay,  we  know 
you  will  understand,  is  due  tothe  im- 
possibility of  filling  more  rapidly  the 
immense  number  of  orders  received 
in  response  to  our  recent  advertise 
ment. 

We  are  glad,  naturally,  to  see  that 
you  are  ordering  a  sufficient  amount 
to  take  advantage  of  our  premium  of- 
fer. You  remember,  however,  that 
one  condition  of  the  offer  was  that 
the  customer  send  us  the  names  of 
five  of  her  friends  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  reading  our  Style  Book. 
You  had  the  list  ready,  very  likely, 
but  forgot  to  enclose  it.  We  shall 
reserve  your  premium,  therefore,  un- 
til we  hear  from  you  again. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  in 
writing  to  your  friends  we  shall  not 
mention  your  name. 

Yours  truly, 

For  the  non-restrictive  clauses — 
Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  for  your  recent  order, 
which  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Kerr. 
We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  we 
have  no  stock  of  the  Diamond  brand 
of  guaranteed  socks,  of  which  you 
have  ordered  one  gross,  but  carry  in- 
stead the  XL  brand,  which  we  rec- 
ommend without  reservation. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
our  sale  of  the  celebrated  Worcester 
brand  of  men's  shirts,  of  which  we 
have  bought  the  entire  bankrupt 
stock  of  Knight  &  Stern.  These 
shirts,  which  Knight  &  Stern  sold 
for  from  $2  to  $5  a  garment,  we  are 
selling  in  five  dozen  lots  of  assorted 
sizes  and  qualities  at  $6  a  dozen. 

To  show  you  that  this  is  a  most  un- 
usual offer  we  are  sending  you  by  ex- 
press for  your  approval  one  lot  of  five 
dozen,  which  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  return  if  they  do  not  suit 
you.  Yours  truly, 

For  terminal ing  expressions — 
Dear  Sir: 

Several  days  ago  we  wrote  you,  ex- 
plaining to  you  the  heating  advant- 
ages of  Foster  boilers  and  radiators. 
We  also  wrote  our  Sales  Branch  in 
your  district,  suggesting  that  they 
put  you  in  touch  with  a  reliable  heat- 
ing contractor,  hoping  that  you  might 
thus  receive  more  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  your  specific  require- 
ments. 

We  write  this  letter  to  ask  whether 
you  have  secured  estimates  and  spe- 
cific information  renewing  at  the 
same  time  our  offer  to  send  you  our 
valuable  treatises  on  modern  heating 
methods,  feeling  sure  that  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  detailed  explan- 
ations they  contain  of  the  important 
points  to  be  considered  when  one  is 


buying  or  putting  in  a  heating  outfit- 

We  ask  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions on  the  enclosed  postal  card, 
trusting  that  your  replies  will  help 
us  to  serve  you  further. 

Yours  truly, 

For  terminal  adverbial  clauses — 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  en- 
closed circular  describing  the  "Mon- 
itor" overcoats,  although  they  are  so 
well-known  that  they  need  almost  no 
description.  They  are  of  decided 
present  interest  in  thematter  of  style, 
as  they  are  exact  copies  of  coats  worn 
by  army  officers  abroad.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  their  durability,  for 
they  will  outwear  two  ordinary  coats. 
For  autoists  and  tourists  they  are 
proving  to  be  the  ideal  coat,  as  they 
are  both  windproof  and  rainproof. 

We  suggest    immediate    selection, 
since    our    stock    is     comparatively 
small  in  order  that  you  may  secure  a 
coat  that  will  fit  you  perfectly. 
Yours  respectfully, 

For  review — 
Dear  Sir: 

Complying  with  your  request  of  the 
7th  instant,  we  have  placed  your 
name  on  the  mailing  list  for  our 
monthly  bulletin,  "Political,  Indus- 
trial, and  Financial  News."  Should 
it  fail  to  reach  you  promptly  each 
month,  please  notify  us,  and  we  will 
forward  a  duplicate  copy. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  to  your 
attention  the  facilities  of  this  bank, 
especially  its  bond  department.  Our 
monthly  circular  of  securities,  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  Europe,  has  been 
temporarily  discontinued.  We  shall, 
however,  be  glad  to  recommend  for 
your  consideration  strictly  invest- 
ment issues,  of  which  there  are  many 
excellent  on  the  market.  We  believe 
that,  especially  at  this  time,  securi- 
ties of  this  class  can  be  purchased 
at  prices  that  will  ultimately  prove 
satisfactory,  since  the  current  prices 
are  in  many  cases  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  high  grade  bonds.  By  this 
statement  we  do  not  mean  to  imply, 
of  course,  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther depreciation  in  market  value. 
It  would  be  difficult,  to  say  the  least, 
to  forecast  the  movement  of  the  mar- 
ket in  the  immediate  future,  but  well 
selected  securities,  purchased  and 
held  for  investment  should,  we  be- 
lieve, prove  attractive  at  present 
prices. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  invest- 
ments, therefore,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
submit  issues  which  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  recommending. 

Yours  truly, 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  uses  may  not  success- 
fully be  given  to  a  class  in  the  rapid 
succession  in  which  I  have  here  out- 
lined them.  Especially  the  non- 
restrictive  clause  requires  carefulex- 
planation  and  long  practice.  But  I 
{Continued  on  page  29.) 
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THE  ASCENDING  STANDARD  OF 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

The  rapid  widening  of  the  field  for 
commercial  teaching  in  this  country 
has  brought  into  existence  a  very 
acute  problem,  how  the  supply  may 
conform  to  the  demand.  A  suction 
regardlessly  draws  in  every  movable 
body  within  reach,  and  the  commer- 
cial teaching  field  has  created  quite 
a  suction. 

Teaching  in  the  old  lines  has  for  a 
long  time  been  subject  to  strict  edu- 
cational requirements,  i.  e.,  the  high 
school  teacher  must  be  a  college 
graduate,  and  the  grade  teacher  a 
normal  graduate.  The  exceptional 
cases  are  few.  With  the  enlargement 
of  commercial  school  courses  comes  a 
call  primarily  for  teachers  who  are 
college  or  normal  graduates.  The 
call  is  unheeded  because  but  few 
normal  schools  prepare  students  for 
other  than  grade  teaching  and  al- 
though many  of  the  colleges  have 
business  departments  only  a  small 
number  maintain  courses  to  equip 
commercial  teachers. 

The  business  schools  were  quick  to 
step  into  the  breach.  From  their 
own  experience  they  realized  that  the 
practical  commercial  teacher  was 
seldom  to  be  found,  so  they  estab- 
lished teachers'  training  classes  to 
fill  their  own  and  others'  needs 
New  York  and  New  England  private 
commercial  schools  are  sending  out 
well  equipped  and  able  teachers. 
Into  their  one  year  course  is  crowded 
seven  or  eight  commercial  subjects 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  them, 
and  perhaps  psychology  and  school 
management.  This  means  work, 
and  if  a  person  is  able  to  complete 
such  a  course,  in  one  year,  he  or  she 
is  fully  capable  of  handling  the  prob- 
lems of  instruction.  These  business 
schools  are  able  to  prescribe  this 
difficult  course,  because  nearly  all  of 
their  training  students  are  high 
school  graduates,  a  few  are  college 
graduates,  and  a  majority  have  had 
business  or  teaching  experience. 

Publishers  realizing  that  their  pro- 
duct must  have  able  interpretation 
have  instituted   schools  and  summer 


sessions  to  educate  teachers.  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship  and  Shorthand 
publishers  maintain  a  large  number 
of  these  institutions,  giving  to  teach- 
ers a  clear  insight  into  the  subjects 
and  the  best  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. Of  the  colleges  little  need  be 
said,  their  efforts  have  been  so  uni- 
formly beneficial  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Teachers  who  can  claim 
connection  with  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Columbia  Teachers'  College, 
Boston  University,  Simmons  College, 
Drexel  School  or  Wharton  School 
have  a  valuable  asset. 

There  is  one  more  source  of  com- 
mercial teacher;  the  one  trained  in 
the  classical  college  who  turns  to 
commercial  teaching  endeavoring  to 
adapt  himself  to  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  a 
classical  education,  but  to  suppose 
that  a  person  so  equipped  can 
teach  a  commercial  subject  without 
special  preparation  is  folly.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  business  subjects 
can  be  taught  well  by  people  pre- 
pared for  different  work.  I  know  of 
an  academy  where  in  order  to  install 
a  commercial  course,  the  principal 
allowed  his  science  teacher  to  handle 
bookkeeping  and  arithmetic,  and 
a  language  teacher  who  had  studied 
stenography  in  his  high  school 
days,  was  to  have  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  This  arrange- 
ment came  from  the  idea  that 
the  man  with  the  college  diploma  can 
do  anything.  There  is  still  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  some  a  belief  that  the 
requirements  for  commercial  teach- 
ing are  insignificant.  This  is  fos- 
tered by  publishers  who  advertise  to 
sell  "self-teaching"  texts.  The  fal- 
lacy is  that;their  texts  donot  "teach," 
they  only  tell,  but  those  who  know 
little  about  the  subject  are  persuaded 
that  given  a  text  book  the  student 
can  by  himself  acquire  a  desirable 
amount  of  knowledge  in  a  year. 

Another  idea  that  is  being  severely 
damaged  is  that  the  commercial 
course  is  the  place  to  dump  those  pu- 
pils who  fail  in  other  subjects.  We 
believe  fully  that  different  courses 
require  different  types  of  mind,  but 
we  strongly  assert  that  if  the  stan- 
dards for  commercial  work  are  set  as 
high  as  the  standards  for  other 
courses,  the  commercial  would  be  the 
most  difficult  of  all. 

Advanced  as  it  is,  the  commercial 
course  is  still  greatly  undeveloped. 
It  is  going  through  a  period  of  shift- 
ing and  experiment.  A  formidable 
obstacle  is  the  cost  of  proper  equip- 
ment, offices  filing  devices,  copying, 
typewriting,  and  stenotyping  ma- 
chines, and  so  on.  But  these  things 
are  necessary  and  they  will  come. 
With  them  will  come  a  demand  for 
more  and  more  highly  trained  in- 
structors.     Course's     in    advertising 


and  salesmanship  in  order  to  be 
made  effective  will  draw  teachers  not 
only  of  training,  but  of  practical  ex- 
perience. The  present  demand  is 
not  nearly  supplied,  but  like  any 
other  demand  it  will  be  in  time  by 
reason  of  increased  salaries  offered. 
When  the  supply  reaches  the  de- 
mand, the  requirements  will  be  more 
particular.  This  will  bring  about  a 
sort  of  survival  of  the  fittest  epoch 
and  the  hindermost  must  look  to 
some  other  vocation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  teacher  of  commercial 
subjects  must  spend  more  time  in 
preparation  in  order  to  be  placed  at 
the  present  salaries,  but  that  in 
being  better  equipped  for  business 
life,  if  teaching  salaries  drop  to  less 
than  mercantile  remuneration,  the 
better  teachers  will  go  into  business 
and  a  poorer  grade  of  instructors 
will  be  substituted.  To  prevent  this, 
salaries  must  maintain  as  high  a 
standard  as  that  required  of  the 
teacher.  The  future  commercial 
teacher  will  be  capable  of  filling 
either  of  two  positions  successfully 
and  he  or  she  will  choose  the  better 
paying  one. 

Realizing  this  fact,  late  afternoon, 
evening  and  correspondence  courses 
and  summer  courses  are  being 
offered  by  up-to-date  schools  and 
publishers,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
already  in  the  commercial  field.  In 
the  colleges  these  extension  courses 
often  lead  or  count  toward  a  degree. 
The  present  scale  of  salaries  for 
commercial  teachers  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  of  averages: 

ESSENTIALS  WORTH  IN  DOLLARS 

WOMAN  MAN 

Personality  and 

technical  ability      500-700  750  900 

Personality   and 
academic  train- 
ing 700-800  750-1000 
Personality,  tech- 
nical ability  and 

experience  850-1200      1200-2000 

Personality,  aca- 
demic   training 

and  experience  1000-1500  1200-2000 
All  four  essen- 
tials 1000-1800  1200-3000 
The  standard  of  commercial  educa- 
tion is  higher  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Its  future  depends  upon  four 
things: 

1.  Practicability  of  the  courses  of 
study. 

2.  Attitude  of  educators  and 
boards  of  education. 

3.  Efficiency  of  teachers  and  qual- 
ity of  their  work. 

4.  Recognition  by  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Commercial  education  is  just  be- 
ginning to  boom.  There  will  be  a 
large  demand  for  a  higher  grade  of 
instructors.  The  advice  for  the  fu- 
ture teacher  is  to  be  ready,  and  for 
the  present  teacher  it  is  to  improve, 
and  stay  in  the  work. 
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May  9th,  1914.  The  people  in  whom 
I  have  confided  my  desire  to  become 
an  amanuensis  have  given  me  but 
little  encouragement.  They  have 
told  me  that  a  totally  inexperienced 
person,  such  as  I  am,  should  start 
out  with  the  determination  to  grasp 
any  opportunity  that  offers,  and  to 
consider  myself  fortunate  if  an  op- 
portunity does  offer.  They  have 
said,  too,  that  I  have  no  right  to  look 
upon  myself  as  a  specialist  before  I 
have  been  broken  into  work  of  any 
kind — that  a  physician  does  not 
specialize  until  after  he  has  gained 
experience  in  general  practice.  They 
have  viewed  my  attitude  with  grave 
head-shakings  and  have  argued  long 
with  me.  "You'll  find  out  your  mis- 
take some  day",  they  have  concluded. 
"It  doesn't  pay  to  be  too  confident. 
You'll  be  sorry  when  you  discover 
that  sure  things  ;have  slipped  away 
from  you  while  you  were  seeking  for 
something  you'll  never  find.'' 

"But  I'll  be  on  the  watch,"  I  ans- 
wered. "And  I  shant  let  anything 
sure  slip  away.  I  don't  say  that  I'll 
be  an  amanuensis  and  nothing  but  an 
amanuensis.  But  my  efforts  in  the 
beginning,  at  least,  will  be  in  that 
direction." 

It  is  remarkable  that  my  friends 
persevered  as  they  did.  One  would 
have  thought  that  failing  to  convince 
me|  of  the  error  of  my  theories,  they 
would  have  washed  their  hands  of 
me  and  my  affairs.  But  they  didn't. 
They  scanned  want  ad  columns  and 
apprised  me  of  any  opportunity  they 
thought  might  be  good.  They  offer- 
ed me  but  few,  however,  that  I  would 
consider.  The  kind  of  position  they 
usually  brought  to  my  notice  could 
be  filled  by  an  ordinary  stenographer. 
I  felt  that  I  was  for  something  better. 
And  it  wasn't  the  salary  offered  (or 
the  lack  of  it)  that  was  a  drawback. 
Always  I  have  maintained,  in  the 
face  of  much  doubting  to  be  sure, 
that  I  would  rather  find  work  that 
thoroughly  interested  and  satisfied 
me,  with  a  modest  salary,  than  a 
hum-drum,  below -my  -  powers  task 
with  larger  pay.  Salary  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  undoubtedly, 
but  to  me  it  is  not  the  most  import- 
ant one. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  heeded 
the  advice  given  me  by  those  older 
and  far  wiser  persons.  They  have 
lived  and  labored  in  this  land  of  In- 
dustry which  I    have  never  entered. 


They  have  facts,  founded  upon  the 
solid  rock  of  knowledge,  while  all 
that  I  have  is  a  hope  fostered  by  a 
feeling  of  confidence.  Moreover,  I 
realized  that  very  likely  they  were 
right  and  I  was  wrong.  Yet  I  couldn't 
be  satisfied  until  I  had  tested  my 
own  theory.  If  it  proved  unsound, 
then  I  would  act  upon  theirs.  This 
is  the  way  I  reasoned.  There  were 
hundreds  of  gifted  individuals  (au- 
thors ever  preferred)  who  were  look- 
ing for  someone  like  me — possessor 
of  average  intelligence,  passing  fair 
familiarity  with  books,  and  the  me- 
chanical accomplishment  that  would 
enable  me  to  receive  the  thoughts  of 
the  gifted  almost  as  quickly  as  they 
formed,  and  transmit  them  to  paper. 

Indeed,  indeed,  I  was  bold.  Here 
is  proof  of  my  courage.  At  the  pub- 
lic library  I  secured  the  names  of  the 
present-day  writers  in  this  city  and 
sent  them  personal  letters  stating 
my  qualifications  and  desires.  I  re- 
ceived fourteen  regrets — polite,  kind 
regrets,  some  of  them  in  shaky,  old- 
fashioned  hand  writing.  (The  list 
the  library  gave  me  had  evidently 
been  compiled  some  years  ago.)  The 
fifteenth  reply.furnished  me  with  ex- 
citement for  weeks.  It  was  from  one 
whose  stories  I  knew  and  loved — in 
fact,  had  I  been  told  that  I  could 
have  only  on'j  favorable  reply,  and 
consulted  as  to  which  that  one  should 
be,  I  would  have  chosen  this  very 
one.  It  all  flickered  out  to  nothing, 
so  far  as  a  position  for  me  was  con- 
cerned, but  at  least  I  had  a  corres- 
pondence and  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  Inspired,  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  incident  for  my 
future  entertainment. 

In  reply  to  my  first  letter  to  him, 
which  was  exactly  like  the  dozen  and 
a  half  others  I  sent  out,  this  answer 
came  along  to  thrill  me  and  awaken 
vague  expectations  within  me  : 

"Yes,  dear  Miss  Gould,  your  letter 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  you 
would  be  more  useful  in  literature 
than  in  commerce.  Typewriters  to 
whom  a  rough  manuscript  can  be 
confided  in  the  hope  that  the  clean 
copy  will  not  be  funny,  even  though 
it  be  a  tragedy,  are  very  scarce. 

"I  am  extremely  busy  now  finish- 
ing an  important  bit  of  work,  and 
everything  else  halts.  But  after  sev- 
eral weeks  have  passed,  will  you  not 
write  me  again  ?  I  will  then  make  an 
appointment  and  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  Have  you  a  telephone? 
"Sincerely  yours, 

I  wrote  him  again  as  he  requested, 
and  in  reply  received  this  : 

"I  must  be  in  New  York  the  rest  of 
this  week,  dear  Miss  Gould,  but  I 
will  write  you  when  I  return,  making 
an  appointment  for  next  week. 
Should  I  forget,  which  is  not  likely, 
drop  me  a  line 

"Sincerely  yours, 

He  did  forget  and  I  dropped  him  a 
line. 


"No,  dear  Miss  Gould,  you  are  not 
troublesomely  persistent.  But  I  am 
so  frightfully  busy  just  at  the  mo- 
ment. In  a  day  or  two  we  will  have  a 
little  talk. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

More  thrills  took  possession  of  me, 
and  then  in  a  day  or  two  came  anoth- 
er note  : 

"If  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
come  to  my  office  at  6  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon,  we  will  be  able  to  talk 
a  bit  about  your  affairs,  dear  Miss 
Gould.  Should  I  not  be  in,  do  not 
wait,  as  my  coming  then  would  be 
uncertain  and  we  would  make  anoth- 
er appointment.  But  I  shall  almost 
positively  be  there  at  the  time  men- 
tioned.   The  number  is W 

Street,  first  floor  front. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

I  tremblingly  went  down  to  that 
first  floor  front.  It  was  a  dismal 
looking  lawyer's  office,  with  no  sign 
of  my  author's  name  about  it.  I 
tried  the  door  and  found  it  locked. 
Then  I  stood  with  my  face  close  to  it, 
attempting  to  see  into  the  shadowy 
interior,  until  the  unpromising  ap- 
pearance of  things  disheartened  me 
and  made  me  turn  away.  Suddenly, 
as  I  was  about  to  descend  the  steps, 
he  came  hurrying  up  to  me,  satchel 
in  one  hand,  key  in  the  other,  ready 
to  unlock  the  door. 

"Miss    Gould?"    he    asked.      "I'm 

.    A  little    late,   I   fear." 

He  let  the  key  dangle  on  a  chain 
from  his  pocket,  shook  my  hand,  and 
then  waved  me  before  him  into  the 
office. 

"Here's  where  I  hang  out  when 
I'm  in  the  city.  But  I'm  in  New 
York  the  greater  part  of  my  days.  I 
don't  keep  my  name  out.  Friends 
know  where  to  find  me,  and  others  I 
don't  care  about." 

He  talked  unceasingly  in  little 
jerky  sentences,  saying  nothing  of 
any  moment,  and  not  seeming  to  re- 
alize that  he  talked  at  all.  His  foot- 
steps sounded  on  the  wooden  floor  as 
an  accompaniment  to  his  voice  as  he 
pattered  about  the  room.  His  hands 
were  busy,  too,  dusting  off  pieces  of 
furniture,  poking  papers  into  an  an- 
tedeluvian  fire-place,  shuffling  letters 
about  the  table.  A  good  part  of  the 
time  he  was  in  a  small,  communicat- 
ing room,  shouting  to  me  as  I  duti- 
fully sat  on  the  chair  he  had  cleared 
for  me  in  the  outer  office.  Finally, 
he  came  in  to  me,  swung  himself  up 
on  the  table  (the  only  chair  in  the 
room  was  the  one  I  sat  on)  quieted 
down  a  bit,  looked  hard  at  me,  and 
said  : 

"Pardon  my  saying  so,  but  you 
seem  to  be  sensible." 

I  pardoned  his  saying  so. 

"Can  you  do  quick  work?" 

I  told  him  of  the  speed  the  school 
required  before  it  granted  a  diploma, 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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LAW    OF   INFANCY 

There  are  persons  whom  the  law, 
for  their  protection  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy,  regard  as  incapable— 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree— of  bind- 
ing themselves  by  an  enforceable  ob- 
ligation. This  is  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  inexperienced,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  impositions  that 
might  be  imposed  by  cunning  and 
unscrupulous  schemers.  The  want 
of  judgment  would  cause  them  to  fall 
an  easy  prey  and  thereby  to  suffer 
financial  ruin  before  coming  to  years 
of  discretion.  This  beneflcient  pro- 
tection applies  to  all  children  until 
they  become  of  legal  age. 

WHO   ARE   INFANTS? 

In  law,  all  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  are  infants,  or,  as  gener- 
ally styled,  minors.  This  is  the 
common  law  and  is  in  force  in  all  the 
states  except  in  a  few,  where  under 
statutory  enactments,  a  girl  ceases 
to  be  considered  a  minor  and  be- 
comes of  age  upon  completing  her 
eighteenth  year;  and  in  some  other 
states  at  a  still  younger  age— if  mar- 
ried. Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  women  were  never  of  age 
but  were  subject  to  perpetual  guardi- 
anship, unless  when  married  and  in 
the  power  of  a  husband. 

WHEN  INFANCY   CEASES 

Under  the  common  law,  a  person  is 
of  full  age  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  preceding  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day, that  is,  the  last  day  of  his  twen- 
tieth year.  The  fraction  of  a  day  is 
not  regarded  in  law,  except  in  those 
cases  imperatively  required  by  jus- 
tice. Applying  this  rule  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  attain  his  majority  almost 
two  days  before  he  is  actually  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  It  is  recorded  in 
Blackstone  that  a  man  born  on  the 
first  day  of  February  in  the  year  1608, 
was  adjudged  to  be  of  full  age  on 
the  first  second  after  midnight  on 
the  last  day  of  January  1629, 
with  full  power  to  do  anything  there- 
after that  any  other  person  of  legal 
age  might  lawfully  do,  although  he 
had  not  lived  twenty-one  years  by  al- 
most forty-eight  hours— and  that  is 
still  the  law. 

EMANCIPATION 

Under  the  statutes  of  some  juris- 
dictions, an  infant  may  be  granted 
the  rights  of  a  person  of  legal  age, 
although  he  has  not  attained  the  age 
fixed  by    law    for  his  majority.    The 


conferring  of  such  a  right  is  called 
emancipation,  and  this  emancipation 
partially  removes  the  disability  of 
infancy.  At  least  this  is  true  so  far 
as  the  parent  is  concerned.  The 
emancipated  minor  is  entitled  to  his 
own  earnings  as  against  his  parents, 
and  he  is  liable  for  his  own  necessary 
support.  Under  the  common  law  the 
father  has  absolute  control  over  the 
person  and  property  of  his  minor 
children.  He  is  bound  to  maintain 
and  educate  them  and  he  is  not  liable 
on  any  contracts  they  may  make  un- 
less so  authorized  by  the  parent.  It 
has  been  held  that  emancipation 
does  not  remove  or  effect  the  minor's 
capacity  to  contract,  or  render  him 
capable  of  suing  without  the  aid  of  a 
guardian.  Neither  does  it  confer 
upon  him  the  prerogative  of  exercis- 
ing his  right  of  franchise. 

The  privilege  of  infancy  is  a  per- 
sonal one  and  of  which  no  one  can 
take  advantage  but  the  minor  him- 
self. As  before  intimated,  it  is  a 
legal  shield  thrown  around  him  for 
his  protection  against  the  artful 
and  wrongful  designs  of  persons 
of  maturer  years  and  larger  ex- 
periences. Hence,  contracts  that 
are  beneficial  to  the  infant  are 
voidable  at  his  election,  but  are 
binding  on  persons  of  legal  age  and 
otherwise  competent  to  contract. 
Nor  will  one  be  protected  who,  ig- 
norant of  that  fact,  makes  a  contract 
with  a  minor.  The  law  has  always 
considered  the  child  during  minority 
as  the  ward  of  the  state  and  primar- 
ily subject  to  certain  natural  rights 
of  guardianship  inherent  in  the  pa- 
rent. The  minor  is  incapable  of 
making  a  valid  contract;  and  he  who 
deals  ignorantly  or  innocently  with  a 
minor  will  suffer  the  consequences 
nevertheless.  An  infant  cannot  be 
sued  for  a  breach  of  promise  but  on 
the  other  hand  an  infant  has  a 
right  of  action  for  a  breach.  If 
an  infant  makes  a  promise  a  new 
promise  must  be  made  after  becom- 
ing of  age,  otherwise  the  infant  will 
not  be  liable.  The  promise  need  not 
be  in  so  many  words  it  may  be  made 
by  the  conduct  of  the  parties. 

While  the  contracts  of  a  minor  are 
voidable  as  a  general  rule  like  all 
other  rules  there  are  exceptions. 
Subject  to  certain  qualifications 
some  of  the  contracts  of  a  minor  are 
as  valid  as  those  of  an  adult. 

NECESSARIES 

A  minor  is  legally  liable  for  the 
actual  value  of  necessaries  furnished 
him.  According  to  Lord  Coke, 
necessaries  for  an  infant  include 
clothing,  victuals,  medical  aid,  and 
"good  teaching  or  instruction, 
whereby  he  may  profit  himself  after- 
wards." The  things  furnished  must 
be  actual  necessities  and  not  luxuries 
nor  merely  ornaments.  Instructions 
in  singing  and  dancing  are  not  classi- 
fied as  necessaries.      If  an  infant  has 


a  family,  he  is  liable  for  necessaries 
for  them  as  well  as  for  himself.  This 
will  include  the  nursing  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

If  the  minor  is  living  with  his  pa- 
rents or  guardian  who  supplies  his 
wants,  his  own  contracts  are  not  then 
binding  for  necessaries.  In  fact,  if 
he  is  supplied— no  matter  from  what 
source— with  necessaries  suitable  to 
his  station  in  life,  then  a  tradesman 
cannot  recover  for  any  additional 
supplies  he  may  have  furnished  to 
the  minor.  In  law,  a  tradesman 
deals  with  an  infant  at  his  peril. 

RATIFICATION 

The  voidable  contracts  of  an  infant 
may  be  ratified  by  him  upon  reaching 
his  majority,  in  which  case  both 
parties  will  be  bound.  If  the  act  is 
not  repudiated  before  he  becomes  of 
age,  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  the  contract  will  be  held 
to  have  been  confirmed.  The  minor 
cannot  ratify  a  part  and  reject  a  part, 
but  must  ratify  or  repudiate  the 
whole  business  transaction. 

When  a  minor  disaffirms  his  con- 
tract, he  must  return  any  money  or 
property  still  in  his  possession  which 
he  may  have  received  under  the  con- 
tract. But  it  he  has  spent  the  money 
or  lost  the  property,  he  cannot,  of 
course  he  held  accountable.  If  he 
buys  a  bicycle  on  credit,  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  it;  but  if  he  does 
pay  for  it  he  cannot  recover  his 
money  without  returning  the  bicycle. 
A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  law  of 
infancy  is  that  if  the  infant  has  paid 
cash  for  the  bicycle,  be  cannot  ordi- 
narily recover  his  money  without  re- 
turning the  property;  but  if  he 
bought  it  on  credit  he  can  keep  the 
property  without  being  compelled  to 
pay  for  it. 

WRONGFUL  ACTS 

An  infant  is  liable  for  injuries  to 
property  or  persons,  which  he  wrong- 
fully committed.  If  he  obtains  pos- 
session of  property  fradulently,  he 
will  be  held  liable  for  his  wrongful 
act.  Furthermore,  if  he  pretends  to 
buy  someching  but  has  no  intention 
at  the  time  of  paying  for  it,  there  is 
no  contract  between  the  minor  and 
the  seller.  Or,  if  a  minor  hires  a 
horse  and  willfully  and  deliberately 
injures  it  or  uses  it  for  another  pur- 
pose in  violation  of  his  agreement,  he 
will  be  held  liable  for  damages. 

If  a  child  accidently  damages 
another  person's  property  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  play  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  parent,  the  parent  cannot  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  damages 
caused;  neither  can  the  child  be  held 
liable.  If  however,  the  injury  was 
done  with  a  deliberate  intention  that 
is  entirely  another  matter.  If  a  boy 
bats  a  ball  and  it  strikes  someone  on 
the  nose,  much  to  that  person's  pain, 
discomfort  and  chagrin  he  cannot 
collect  damages,  nor  spank  the 
( Continued  on  page  29) 
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Advertising 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER, 
Inc.  Acct., 

BINGEN,    GA. 


TALK  NO.  2 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  any  ad- 
vertisement is  to  persuade  the  read- 
ers thereof  that  they  really  want  or 
need  the  thing  advertised,  and  the 
next  is  to  leave  such  an  impression 
upon  their  minds  that  they  will  make 
some  efforts  in  the  way  of  inquiries, 
at  least,  to  learn  more  about  it. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  say  too  much  in  advertise- 
ment, because  that  will  weaken  it- 
lessen  its  effectiveness  and  thereby 
likely  to  lose  trade.  Another  thing 
which  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind  is— that  a  SCHOOL  ad.  is 
mainly  intended   to  bring  inquiries. 

Try  to  make  the  advertisement  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  reader's  in- 
telligence in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  be  conserving  and  elevating.  Do 
not  forget,  either,  that  originality  is 
one  of  the  essentials  upon  which 
successful  advertising  is  based; 
therefore,  exercise  considerable  care 
and  judgment  along  this  line. 

Some  questions  which  may  right- 
fully be  asked,  are,  HOW,  WHEN 
and  WHERE  shall  I  advertise  for 
best  results?  Unless  the  advertiser 
can  answer  these  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy, he  has  failed  to  some  extent, 
and  the  highest  possibilities  of  that 
business  may  not  be  attained  at  this 
time. 

The  advertiser  should  study  the 
copy  and  its  setting  from  every  angle, 
and  consider  the  fact  that  to  be  ef- 
fective and  productive,  it  must  be 
well  balanced  from  both  the  SELL- 
ER'S and  BUYER'S  point  of  view, 
for  remember,  that  which  seem- 
ingly reads  well  from  one  side  may 
not  impress  so  strongly  from  the 
other — in  other  words,  putting  your- 
self on  the  side  where  the  crowd 
is,  will  help  considerably  in  showing 
up  any  existing  defects. 

As  for  the  line  of  talk-it  should 
consist  of  straight,  crystalized  com- 
mon sense— practical,  adaptable  and 
free  from  technicalities— something 
that  the  average  mind  may  easily 
grasp  and  understand. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  The  South  Da- 
kota Commercial  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Granger  Busi- 


ness School.  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak,  November  23, 
1915. 

Preceding  the  session  those  present  reg- 
istered and  became  acquainted  with  fellow 
teachers. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:45  a.  m., 
President  Jay  W.  Miller,  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Mechanics,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni 
versity,  of  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.,  presiding. 

The  following  teachers  registered  as  members 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Jay  W.  Miller,  Dakota  iWesleyan  University, 
Mitchell,  S.  D. 

J.  Cleveland  Runk,  Pierre  High  School, 
Pierre,  S.  D. 

Geo.  L.  Crisp.  Yankton  College,  Yankton, 
S.D. 

M.  (i.  Roberts,  Granger  Business  School,  Ab- 
erdeen, S.  D. 

F,  H.  Metzler,  Northern  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Walfrid  V.  Elson,  Granger  Business  School, 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

G.  H.Dean,  Sioux  Falls  High  School,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

H.  S.  Hill,  Milbank  High  School.  Milbank,  S. 
D. 

Chas.  F.  Lombard,  Aberdeen,  High  School' 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

P.  A.  Cooley,  Mitchell  High  School,  Mitch- 
ell, S.  D. 

Ella  Starr,  Huron  College.  Huron  S.  D. 

Burton  E.  Tiffany,  Wessington  Springs  Semi- 
nary, Wessington  Springs,  S.  D. 

Hazel  G.  Wall,  Sioux  Falls  High  School, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

L.  I.  Day,  Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  D. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Miller.  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mitchell,  S.  D. 

H.  Hendrickson,  Wessington  Springs  Semi- 
nary, Wessington  Springs,  S.  D. 

Etna  Burnham,  Northern  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Catherine  Lucbsinger,  Aberdeen  High 
School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Nellie  E.  Stromberg,  Waubay  High  School, 
Waubav,  S.  D. 

Geo.  L.  Kemper,  Granger  Bus.  School,  Aber- 
deen, S.  D. 

The  following  was  the  program : 

Address  of  Welcome,  George  L.  Kemper. 
Granger  School,  Aberdeen.  S.  D. 

President's  Address.  Jay  W.  Miller,  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell.  S.  D. 

Discussion,  "The  Training  of  Stenograph- 
ers," Jennie  Lien,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

Address,  "Utility  Education,"  James  M.  Law- 
son.  Attorney  at  Law.  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  paper  "The 
Training  of  Stenographers,"  written  by  Mies 
Jennie  M.  Lien,  formerly  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak., 
and  read  by  Miss  Etha  Burnham,  of  N.  N.  I.  S  , 
adiscussion  followed  which  brought  out  some 
very  interesting  and  helpful  suggestions. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  ihat  an  otlice 
business  practice  course  should  be  given  to  all 
stenography  students. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dean,  of  Sioux  Falls  High  School, 
and  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Lombard,  of  the  Aberdeen 
High  School,  suggested  that  the  advanced  stu- 
dents be  given  an  opportunity  to  go  into  busi- 
ness offices  and  have  the  business  men  give 
them  some  actual  business  practice.  This  idea 
seemed  to  meet  with  hearty  approval.  It  was 
suggested  that  credil  be  given  forthis  work  the 
same  as  for  regular  classroom  work. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  this  discussion  that 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  shorthand  and 
typewriting  recitations  should  be  at  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  typewriting  i.  e.for  every 
period  of  shorthand  there  should  be  two  periods 
of  typewriting,  and  more,  if  possible. 

J.  C.  Rurk,  of  Pierre  High  School,  emphasiz- 
ed a  very  important  point  in  this  discussion 
that  no  matter  how  small  the  tov,  n  in  v.  hich  the 
school  is  located  the  quantity  and  grade  of  work 
should  be  just  as  high  as  in  the  schoolsof  a  large 
city;  that  the  training  of  stenographers  should 
not  be  for  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  locat- 
ed, but  rather  for  the  profession. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  teaching  touch  typewriting.  Some 
favored  the  shield   method  of  teaching,  while 


others  favored  blank  keys,  and  still  other 
thought  it  best  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  stu- 
dent, relying  upon  his  desire  to  master  touch 
typewriting  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  method,  as  the  application  of 
the  method  that  would  bring  the  best  results. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  Mr.  Jay  W.  Miller,  Mitchell.  S. 
Dak.;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Kemper, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak:  General  Secretary.  Miss  Ha- 
zel G.  Wall,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.;  Correspond- 
ing Sec'y,  Miss  Catherine  Luchsinger,  Aber- 
deen, S.  D.;  Treasurer.  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Crisp, 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  concerned  in  effecting  the 
South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Amotion  was  made  and  carried  that  all  ex- 
penses incurred  in  perfecting  this  organization 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  with 
President  Jay  W.  Miller  as  chairman,  draft  a  C. 
P.  A.  bill,  and  present  it  at  the  next  meetiDg  of 
this  association  and  to  take  any  steps  necessary 
to  stir  up  sentiment  favoring  such  a  bill.  Mo- 
tion carried. 

Committee  appointed  :  Jay  W.Miller,  Geo.. 
L.  Kemper.  Geo.  L.  Crisp. 

Following  the  business  session  several  type- 
writer men  were  given  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  various  machines.  The  following 
makes  were  demonstrated  :  LInderwood,  L.  C. 
Smith,  Royal,  and  Remington. 

In  the  afternoon  an  informal  meeting  was 
held  at  which  Mr.  P.  A.  Cooley.  of  the  Mitchell 
High  School,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  discussed  the 
matter  of  bookkeeping.  Many  important  and 
helpful  suggestions  were  brought  out  in  this 
general  discussion.  Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr. 
F.  E.  Granger,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  demon- 
strated the  dictaphone  and  its  application  to 
school  room  work. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Watertown, 
S.D. 

G.  S.  Kemper,  Secretary. 


ACCOUNTING 

( Conti?nied  from  page  22) 
problem      confronting     teachers    of 
bookkeeping.     He  says: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  teachers  more 
generally  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
type  of  bookkeeping  which  their  pupils 
should  know  when  they  take  a  position, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  subject  would 
be  improved.  In  Rochester  the  teach- 
ers are  working  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  find  out  just  what 
the  business  man  wants  that  can 
be  supplied  throught  the  instruction 
in  bookkeeping;  to  see  how  much  real, 
simon-pure  bookkeeping  is  really 
needed;  in  other  words,  to  see  if  some- 
thing else  might  not  be  better  for  most 
of  the  pupils  than  so  much  technical 
mercantile  bookkeeping.  One  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  men  suggested  that 
teachers  work  in  their  office  during  a 
summer  vacation  to  see  for  themselves 
what  they  expect  of  a  high  school  grad- 
uate. In  fine,  aren't  teachers  of  book- 
ing, just  as  teachers  of  other  subjects, 
quite  apt  to  insist  upon  some  process  or 
method  or  upon  some  set  course  of 
study,  regardless  of  what  the  business 
men  in  their  locality  insist  upon?" 

The  writer  intends  in  a  later  article 
to  discuss  the  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Foster  and  in  the  meantime  he 
would  enjoy  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  other  teachers.  Are  our  book- 
keeping courses  too  academic  and 
text-bookish  without  regard  to  the 
vocational  needs  which  may  be  met 
through  instruction  in  this  subject? 
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DIARY  SNAP  SHOTS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

and  he  seemed  impressed.  He  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  minute,  while  his 
legs  swung  energetically  back  and 
forth,  and  then  he  said  : 

"A  gentleman  is  acting  as  my  sec- 
retary at  present.  But  he  is  going 
to  take  his  Bar  examinations,  and  if 
he  passes,  I  want  you.  First,  of 
course,  I  must  see  what  you  can  do. 
I  don't  believe  that  you  would  make 
the  sort  of  mistake  that  a  woman  in 
New  York  made  in  copying  one  of 
my  sketches   the  other  day.     It  was 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  frowned, 
swung  his  legs  more  vigorously  than 
ever,  and  finally  said  :    "No.     I  can't 

tell  you  that Well,  I   must 

find  out  what  you  can  do  with  my 
writing.     It's  very  bad." 

I  already  knew  that,  but  didn't  say 
so. 

The  interview  ended  then  with  his 
promise  to  send  me  a  rough  manu- 
script which  I  was  to  try  my  hand  on 
before  any  definite  arrangement  be- 
tween us  was  made.  I  never  re- 
ceived that  manuscript.  I  wrote  once 
to  remind  him  of  it,  and  again  he  sent 
me  one  of  his  queer  little  notes. 

"All  right,  dear  Miss  Gould,  I'll 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
that  manuscript  in  order  and  to  you. 
I  have  been  out  of  town  constantly 
since  I  saw  you. 

.  "But  DON'T  put  aside  any  other 
opportunity.  Jobs  are  easier  to  lose 
than  to  find.  If  anything  comes  of 
the  literary  end,  it  can  be  attended  to 
later. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

I  waited  then— in  vain.  And  the 
only  consolation  I  have  beside  the 
memory  of  a  mild  excitement  spread 
over  five  or  six  weeks,  is  the  crude 
(though  doubtless  truthful)  remark 
cf  a  plainspoken  relative.  "Its  just 
as  well  that  the  matter  dropped", 
she  said.  "You'd  never  get  any  sal- 
ary out  of  an  erratic  creature  like 
that." 


LAW 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

youngster,  however  strongly  he  may 
feel  so  disposed. 

If  the  parent  is  present  when  the 
accident  happens  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  boy  was  really  negli- 
gent, then  the  parent  is  responsible; 
the  law  assuming  in  such  a  case  that 
the  latter  should  have  restrained  the 
child.  But  if  there  is  no  negligence, 
even  if  the  parent  be  present,  and  the 
accident  happens  in  innocent  play, 
the  injured  victim  has  no  redress. 
Nor  is  it  considered  negligent  to  al- 
low a  boy  to  play  alone  or  without  su- 
pervision; it  is  only  negligent  to  al- 
low him  to  do  those  things  he  should 


not  do  when  the  parent  is  present 
and  sees  him.  The  law  assumes  that 
"boys  will  be  boys"  and  the  public 
must  bear  the  burden  of  damages 
brought  about  through  innocent 
play,  or  the  carelessness  of  childhood 
mischief. 

CRIMINAL   RESPONSIBILITY 

Before  the  age  of  seven  a  child  is  held 
incapable  of  harboring  a  criminal  in- 
tent and  therefore  of  committing 
a  crime.  Between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen,  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  Union,  his  capability  to  commit  a 
crime  must  be  clearly  proved.  After 
fourteen  years  of  age  the  infant 
stands  on  the  same  footing  as  an 
adult  with  regard  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime  and  will  be  held  account- 
able unless  he  can  prove  his  incapa- 
bility. In  this  connection  an  inquir- 
ing mind  might  ask,  whether,  if  a 
child  is  incapable  of  making  a  con- 
tract for  want  of  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion, he  can  have  the  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  a  legal  crime,  so  as 
to  justify  a  court  in  labeling  him  a 
criminal  before  he  attains  his  ma- 
jority. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

AND  NOTICES 


Catherine  T.Connelly,  of  WarreD,  Mass.,  is 
acting  as  head  of  the  Shorthand  Department  in 
the  Lebanon  Business  College, "Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mabel  Kiser  is  teaching  this  year  in  the 
Sapulpa.  Oklahoma,  High  School. 

Florence  L.  Hamblin,  of  Boston,  has  secured 
an  appointment  to  teach  commercial  branches 
in  the  Dorchester,  Mass.,  High  School. 

W.  A.  Wessel,  recently  with  the  Broadwater 
County  High  School,  Townsend,  Mont.,  goes 
to  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  head  the  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment of  the  Joplin  Business  College. 

Anna  E.  Read  is  teaching  shorthand  in  the 
Carlisle  Commercial  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Ruby  A.  Davidson,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
Brook  line,  Mass.,  High  School,  is  teac  hing  this 
year  in  the  High  School  at  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y. 

C.  K,  Elliott,  for  some  time  connected  with 
the  Elliott  Business  College.  Burlington,  la., 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Massey  Business  Col- 
lege, at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Among  the  various  new  teachers  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  are:  Jean  Rae,  Isabel  McMillan. 
J.  VV.  Lampman,  Grace  Morrison,  and  D.  M. 
Scriven. 

H.  K.  Richardson  is  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Alpena,  Michigan.  High  School. 

U.  L.  Goodman,  formerly  of  Hillsdale,  M  ich.. 
is  handling  commercial  and  shorthandbranches 
in  the  Tampa  Business  College.  Tamp  a.  Fla. 

Ray  M.  Longfield.  of  Hayward,  Wis.,  has 
been  madelcommercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Hayward. 

Ada  Burnett,  of  River  Falls,  Wis.,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  in  the  Marshalltown,  la.,  High 
School. 

Florence  M.  Hall  is  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er this  year  in  the  High  School  at  Bristol,  Me. 

Helen  Albro,  formerly  at  Fort  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  schools  at  Newark, 
N.Y. 


ENGLISH 
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feel  confident  that,  if  the  uses  are 
given  as  I  have  suggested,  concen- 
trating the  attention  of  the  class  on 
but  one  use  at  a  time,  a  punctuation 
sense  will  be  developed  that  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  students. 
I  realize,  to  be  sure,  that  a  student 
will  sometimes  consider  a  certain 
comma  necessary  when  another  stu- 
dent will  consider  it  unnecessary. 
As  likely  as  not,  both  students  will 
be  rignt.  All  I  should  attempt  to  do 
in  such  a  case  is  to  trv  to  have  each 
student  understand  the  view  of  the 
other.  It  is  not  desirable  to  destroy 
individuality  of  thought.  I  think  it 
will  be  found,  however,  that  the  uses 
I  have  given  in  these  articles  are  all 
that  are  necessary  to  teach  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  comma. 
When  the  comma  is  understood, 
present  the  semicolon,  the  colon,  the 
dash,  and  the  parenthesis.  I  think 
the  teacher  should  give  only  the  sim- 
plest uses,  for  none  of  these  marks 
is  so  important  in  business  corre- 
spondence as  the  comma. 

Anna  Van  Dyke,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Al- 
bany Business  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
teaching  bookkeeping  and  penmanship  in  the 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Melle  P.  Bodwell.  of  College  Springs.  la.. 
has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  Gregg 
shorthand  in  the  High  School  at  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas. 

John  W.  Atwell,  Jr..  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  is 
employed  as  teacher  in  the  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Business  College. 

C.  E.  Dwight,  recently  with  the  Eunmore, 
Pa.,  High  School,  is  now  employed  in  Drake 
Business  School  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

William  F- Barrett,  of  Lowell.  Mass,,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  High  School  at  Ford  City,  Pa. 


From  the  Herald,  New  York  City, 
Nov.  9,  1915 


STENOGRAPHY   IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

'Doubtless  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  pride 
to  stenographers  that  President  Wilson  read  his 
speech  at  the  Manhatten  Club  banquet  from  his 
own  notes.  The  fact  shows  that  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  land  finds  his  knowledge  of  short- 
hand so  valuable  that  he  makes  constant  use  of 
it.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  first  President  who  has 
used  stenography  in  his  work;  on  many  occa- 
sions he  has  also  done  his  own  typewriting. 

Because  so  many  persons  have  taken  it  up 
without  any  real  appreciation  of  its  ideals,  sten- 
ography as  a  profession  has  somewhat  deterior- 
ated in  recent  years.  Persons  of  mediocre  abil- 
ity have  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  a  study 
of  months  only,  not  of  years.  A  good  stenog- 
rapher must  be  "all  things  to  all  men  ;"  must  be 
a  walking  encyclopedia  in  himself,  otherwise 
he  cannot  take  notes  on  the  varied  subjects  that 
come  within  his  horizon  and  transcribe  them 
correctly. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
country  have  built  up  their  career  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  stenography.  The  value  of  this  knowl- 
edge in  all  walks  of  life  could  not  have  better 
illustration  than  is  furnished  by  the  experience 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States."  (Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  a  Pitmanic  writer.) 
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BUSINESS     EDUCATION    IN    THE 
MIDDLE  WEST. 


Business  education  is  holding  its  own,  and 
much  more,  in  the  Middle  West,  as  has  recent- 
ly been  evidenced  by  therousing  meetings  of 
the  commercial  sections  of  several  of  the 
great  state  teachers'  associations. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  departure,  and  a 
very  commendable  one.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  public  schools  we 
had  annual  meetings  of  the  business  college 
teachers,  and  much  good  was  accomplished,  by 
the  way,  but  of  late  years  the  work  has  been  ele- 
vated to  a  much  higher  plane,  as  the  public 
schools  are  able  to  command  funds  and  thereby 
secure  equipment  and  a  grade  of  instruction 
that  was  not  before  possible.  Then  comes  the 
annual  conventions  where  the  brainiest  men 
and  women  of  the  country  are  secured  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  the  teachers  with  less  ex- 
perience and  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
schools. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  such  conventions 
have  been  held  in  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas  with  over 
thirty  thousand  teachers  in  attendance,  a  good 
proportion  being  from  the  commercial  de- 
partments of  the  various  high  schools. 

At  Minneapolis  Mr.  H.  W.  Darr  was  the  man 
of  the  hour  who  organized  the  commercial  sec- 
tion and  arranged  the  program.  About  one 
hundred  teachers  were  in  faithful  attendance. 
Only  two  numbers  were  scheduled  upon  the 
program,  which  was  held  on  two  successive 
half  days-  Half  of  the  time  was  taken  by  Miss 
Kittie  Dixon,  of  the  Gregg  School,  Chicago, 
who  discussed  every  phase  of  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  with  the  teachers.  The  other  half  of 
the  time  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  of 
New  York  City,  who  preached  the  advantages  of 
a  systematic  training  in  muscular  movement 
writing.  Each  of  these  lecturers  seemed  to  be- 
lieve in  "actual  practice,"  and  at  each  meeting 
the  teachers  present  became  pupils  and  did  the 
actual  work.  While  the  program  was  to  some 
considerable  extent  criticised  because  only  the 
books  published  by  the  company  represented 
by  the  lecturer  were  used  or  mentioned,  yet  the 
teachers  derived  much  benefit,  as  they  were 
permitted  to  ask  questions  and  discuss  all 
phases  of  the  work.  Minnesota  certainly  should 
be  proud  of  her  excellent  corps  of  commercial 
teachers  and  the  section  will  no  doubt  become 
stronger  year  by  year. 

The  Nebraska  meeting,  at  Omaha,  was  an 
older  section  evidenced  its  maturity  by  launch- 
ing an  elaborate  program  which  was  instructive 
from  the  beginning.  After  some  delightful 
music  by  the  High  School  Orchestra,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Bryant,  of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  con- 
ducted the  Symposium  :  "What  I  have  Done 
to  Increase  My  Acquaintance  With  Business 
Men  and  How  It  Has  helped  My  Students." 
Mr.  R.  R.  Brott,  of  Omaha,  Miss  Bulah  Hutch- 
inson of  Albion,  Mr.  Grant  Karns,  of  Omaha, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Grayson,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
told  in  rapid  talks  how  they  have  called  upon 
business  men  at  their  offices,  secured  their  co- 
operation by  giving  prizes,  talks  to  classes  and 
permission  to  conduct  excursions  through  busi- 
ness offices,  factories,  etc.,  and  thus  secured 
publicity  and  cooperation  that  was  beneficial  to 
all  concerned.  Mr.  N.  C.  Wood,  of  Omaha, 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  West,  dis- 
cussed in  an  able  and  most  interesting  manner 
"Salesmanship  as  a  High  School  Study."  He 
places  this  in  high  rank  as  both  a  cultural  and 
practical  study.  He  would  train  young  people, 
not  necessarily  to  carry  a  grip  and  sell  goods, 
but  to  be  salesmen  of  their  ability  along  any 
line.  He  would  make  this  a  study  that  moulds 
character  and  personality  and  makes  any  pupil 
mure  etti-ient  no  matter   what  his   occupation 


may  be.  Last  year  Mr.  Wood's  pupil.  Miss 
Margaret  Roebling,  won  first  prize  in  a  country- 
wide competition  for  the  best  sales  talk  written 
by  a  high  school  pupil. 

"My  hobby  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping"  was 
discussed  by  J.  M.  Wiley.  Wayne  Normal 
School,  Miss  Vie  Ufford  Norfolk,  John  Blaney, 
Pawnee  City,  E.  V.  Deason,  York  and  Miss 
Bertha  Behle,  of  Stromsburg.  Each  in  turn 
gave  the  audience  the  benefit  of  some  original 
thoughts  that  may  be  very  useful. 

"Some  Practical  Suggestions  For  the  Teach 
ing  of  Business  Correspondence"  was  ably 
handled  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hagar.  of  Chicago,  an 
author  of  several  books  on  the  subject.  Sum- 
marizing, he  said  that  the  teacher  must  present 
to  the  class  only  those  forms  and  constructions 
that  are  most  universally  used  and  that  will 
meet  the  approval'of  the  men  in  the  office,  as 
many  books  are  sadly  deficient  when  it  comes 
to  teaching  what  the  business  world  wants  done. 

Another  symposium,  "My  Hobby  in  Teach- 
ing Shorthand"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Beers,  Lincoln,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pope,  Hold- 
redge.  Miss  Clara  Symonds,  Beatrice,  Miss 
Minnie  Cornell,  Woodbine,  and  Mrs.  Cora  M. 
Taylor,  of  Aurora.  Each  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  prepared 
to  handle  the  subject  without  reference  to  the 
text  or  notes,  and  must  inspire  the  class  by  her 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  if  she  ex- 
pects to  create  an  interest.  That  the  work  must 
be  made  attractive  and  appear  easy  was  unani- 
mously conceded. 

In  a  talk.  "The  Future  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion" Mr.  Karl  F.  Adams,  of  Omaha,  declared 
that  long  courses,  interspersed  with  such  cul- 
tural subjects  as  languages,  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics will  eventually  become  universal.  He 
said  that  the  schools  should  not  become  mere 
"clerk  factories"  but  should  qualify  for  some- 
thing higher  in  life.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Jenkins 
elaborated  upon  this  thought  in  his  talk,  "The 
Teacher,  His  Moral  and  Mental  Qualifications." 
A  very  enthusiastic  body  of  teachers,  nearly 
150  of  them,  gave  rapt  attention  to  the  entire 
program. 

The  Missouri  Program  was  equally  elaborate 
and  comprehensive.  Held  in  the  magnificent 
newCentralHighSchoolbuilding.it  was  one 
of  the  notable  commercial  meetings  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Grant,  of  St.  Louis,  had  prepared 
the  program  in  a  masterful  way,  and  a  report  as 
long  as  this  entire  article  would  fail  to  do  it  jus- 
tice. "The  Status  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Missouri"  was  discussed;  From  a  High  School 
Viewpoint  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Kirker,  Kansas  City, 
From  a  Normal  School  Viewpoint  by  Mr.  Mark 
Burrows,  Kirksville,  and  from  the  University 
Viewpoint  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Davenport,  of  the  State 
University.  Many  interesting  things  were 
said  which  will  tend  to  make  the  instructors  in 
each  class  of  institution  guage  his  work  in  a 
manner  to  thoroughly  correlate  with  that  of  the 
others.  "Commercial  Training  Under  State 
Supervision"  was  handled  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Schor- 
er,  St.  Louis,  who  advocated  that  there  should 
be  uniformity  in  instruction,  text  books  and 
equipment.  "College  Entrance  Credits  for 
Commercial  Subjects"  led  by  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Dahne,  of  St.  Louis,  to  demand  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  give  full  credit  for  whatever  a 
student  may  have  done  in  high  school  pro- 
vided it  was  definite  and  led  to  some  particular 
thing.  He  argued  that  anything  that  is  worth 
teaching,  and  that  is  of  interest  and  benefit  to 
the  student  is  worth  the  credit,  should  the  pu- 
pils be  able  to  take  a  higher  course.  The  Col- 
lection and  Use  of  Materials  in  Connection 
With  The  Study  of  Commercial  Geography" 
was  handled  by  Mr.  Milan  B.  Wallace,  of  St. 
Joseph,  who  demonstrated  that  the  laboratory 
plan  adds  much  interest  to  the  study  and  is  as 
valuable  as  similar  instruction  in  Physics,  or 
any  other  study.  He  also  explained  how  such 
materials  may  be  secured.  "Speed  and  Accu- 
racy Tests  as  a  Basis  of  Promotion  Throughout 
the  Shorthand  Course"  was  declared  to  be  the 
proper  and  only  correct  basis  by  Miss  Grace 
Borland,  of  Kansas  City.  In  his  discussion  of 
"Modern  Tendencies  in  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 


counting Instruction"  Mr.  J.  O.  McKinsey,  of 
St.  Louis,  pointed  out  the  dangers  arising  from 
teaching  antiquated  methods,  as   presented  in 

most  of  the  text  books,  and  argued  that  those 
methods  which  meet  the  approval  of  reputable 
accountants  to  be  the  only  ones  worthy  of  time 
in  the  schoolroom. 

The  Iowa  section  was  one  of  the  first  organ- 
ized in  the  Middle  West,  and  a  delightful  and 
instructive  program  was  rendered  this  year. 
Dr.  R.  L,  Whitbeck,  of  the  State  University  of 
Wisconsin,  delivered  a  lecture,"  The  Impor- 
tance of  Commercial  Education"  which  should 
be  printed  in  every  business  magazine  in  full. 
"Commercial  Education  in  the  College  and 
High  School,  was  discussed  by  R.  A.  Steven- 
son, of  Iowa  City,  who  would  arrange  the 
course  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and  then  expect 
recognition  of  the  same  as  in  any  other  course. 
Mr.  Stevenson's  talk  was  very  interesting  and 
every  commercial  teacher  would  hail  with  the 
greatest  delight  the  consummation  of  such  an 
arrangement.  The  subject  "Business  English" 
was  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hamilton,  of 
Sioux  City,  who  defined  "Business"  English  as 
"Useful"  English  and  demanded  that  more  prac- 
tical methods  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject,  and  perhaps  much  less  attention  paid 
to  the  study  of  literature.  What  should  consti- 
tute a  Unit  in  Elementary  Bookkeeping  was 
handled  in  a  scientific  manner  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Bingham,  of  Des  Moines.  "The  Daily  Pro- 
gram for  Advanced  Shorthand,"  "How  I  Teach 
Typewriting."  and  "Essentials  of  Commercial 
Law  for  High  School  Pupils"  were  dis- 
cussed respectively,  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Black- 
well.  Princeton,  Ills.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Wigent,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Ritz,  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  This  was  made  around  table  affair,  the 
teachers  taking  part  in  discussion. 

About  125  commercial  teachers  from  all  over 
the  state  were  at  the  Kansas  meeting  at  Topeka. 
Prof.  L.  A.  Parke,  of  the  State  Normal,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  "The  Place  of  Business  Eng- 
lish in  the  High  School,"  arguing  that  all  Eng- 
lish should  be  Business  English,  and  that  all 
teachers  of  the  subject  should  be  familiar  with 
business  usages  and  customs.  Prof.  E.  E. 
Sholtz,  of  the  State  Manual  Training  School  at 
Pittsburg,  in  his  talk  "How  Can  We  Best  In- 
terest Business  Men  in  the  Commercial  Course" 
told  how  he  has  organized  a  Junior  Commercial 
Club  to  affiliate  with  the  Commercial  Club  of 
the  city,  and  how  he  teaches  city  planning, 
civic  studies  and  other  practical  things  that  at- 
tract theattention  of  all  in  the  city.  "Can  The 
School  Prepare  for  Life'Vas  ably  and  eloquent- 
ly discussed  by  Dr.  Huber  William  Hurt,  of 
Lebanon,  Ills.  Dr.  Hurt  is  a  classical  scholar,  a 
College  President,  who  believes  in  commercial 
education  to  the  extent  that  he  thinks  every 
student  should  be  proficient  in  at  leaBt  some 
phases  of  commercial  work,  to  be  determined 
by  the  demands  of  his  particular  locality.  He 
paid  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  work  which  the 
commercial  teachers  of  the  country  are  doing. 
His  address  was  a  masterpiece  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  space  forbids;  its  reproduction  in 
fall. 

"The  Bookkeeping  Texts  Used  in  The  High 
Schools  of  Kansas"  proved  to  be  the  'joker'  of 
the  program,  for  Kansas  is  a  state  adoption 
state.  The  teachers  claim  that  they  are  not 
consulted  in  the  selection  of  books  and  obsolete 
editionsare  often  thrust  upon  them  by  a  State 
Board,  most  of  whom  are  not  familiar  with 
school  problems.  In  this  particuliar  instance 
the  Board  selected  an  elementary  text  by  one 
author  and  an  advanced  by  another,  and 
they  do  not  articulate,  the  first  constantly 
referring  to  the  advanced  sets  by  the  same  au- 
thor which  the  pupils  do  not  have,  while  the 
advanced  sets  refer  back  to  the  elementary  set 
which  is  conspicuously  absent.  They  cannot 
teach  one  without  the  other,  and  are  threatened 
with  fines  and  imprisonment  6hould  they  be 
found  harboring  one  of  the  forbidden  "other" 
sets.  In  other  words,  they  are  asked  to  "build 
a  new  school  house  out  of  the  bricks  of  the  old, 
but  not  tear  down  the  old  until  the  new  one  is 
done!" 

It  is  a  magnificent  work  all  of  these  state  sec- 
tions are  doing,  and  a  bigger,  better  and  brain- 
ier set  of  commercial  teachers,  than  those  in  the 
Central  West,  cannot  be  found. 
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TALES  OF  A 
MELTING  POT 

CHAS.  T.  CRAGIN. 

Holyoke,  Mass., 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 


Clear  Havana. 


The  Antilles  lie  like  a  cluster  ot  gems  in  the 
blue  setting  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  clothed  in 
richest  emerald  are  these  islands  of  the  Cuban 
group. 

It  was  there  that  Christopher  Columbus  dis- 
covered what  he  thought  was  the  East  Coast  of 
Asia,  but  Christopher  didn't  have  any  idea  the 
world  was  so  large  as  it  really  was,  and  he 
thought  Asia  was  much  larger. 

A  charming  group  of  islands,  are  these  An- 
tilles, for  the  tropic  sun,  tempered  by  the  salt 
sea  breezes,  bas  given  them  a  lovely  climate. 
Hot  by  day,  the  native  of  the  Antilles,  does  not 
exert  himself  much  when  the  sun  is  high  but 
the  nights  are  cool,  and  the  stars  sparkle  with 
brilliant  splendor  in  the  deep  blue  arch  of  the 
firmament. 

It  is  the  oldest  part  of  our  continent,  for  Co- 
lumbus never  reached  the  main  land  of  North 
America,  and  his  bones  for  centuries  were 
buried  in  the  old  Cathedral  at  Havana,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba 

Very  productive  is  the  soil  of  these  islands, 
and,  especially  that  of  the  largest  of  the  group, 
Cnba,  and  almost  every  variety  of  tropic  flower 
and  fruit  may  be  found  growing  in  the  rich 
dark  loam. 

EASY  LIVING. 

The  native  can  live  with  little  exertion,  for 
you  don't  need  much  meat  in  that  tropic  clime, 
and  fruit  grows  everywhere.  Yet  there  is  much 
of  poverty.  A  sarcastic  writer  describes  it  as  a 
country  where  rich  and  luscious  fruit  of  every 
description  hangs  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  under  which  natives  lie  dying  of  starva- 
tion, too  lazy  to  get  up  and  pick  the  fruit  off  the 
hanging  branches.  Sugar  cane,  too,  grows 
splendidly  in  the  marsh  land,  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  river  banks,  and  the  Indian  weed, 
tobacco,  is  produced  of  finest  quality,  and  rar- 
est flavor.  It  is  the  region  of  the  Vuelta.  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  that  produces  the  tobacco  of 
kings.  Albert  Edward  of  England  had  a  brand 
of  cigars  made  for  him  that  cost  a  dollar  apiece 
or  more,  and  our  General  Grant,  an  incessant 
smoker,  used  the  same  brand,  so  they  said,  after 
Grant  came  to  be  president,  aDd  smoked  the 
tobacco  of  Kings. 

The  islands  of  the  Antilles,  were  for  fourhun- 
dred  and  six  years,  subject  to  the  ancient  King- 
dom of  Spain,  for  it  was  the  yellow  flag  of 
Spain  of  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella,  that  Co- 
lumbus, the  Italian  navigator,  planted  on 
the  island  of  San  Salvador,  when  he  look  it  for 
the  Spanish  king,  in  1492.  Spain  was  then  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe; 
foremost  in  war,  and  perhaps  in  such  arts  as 
there  were  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the 
Spaniard  has  never  been  a  good  discoverer. 
His  object  has  always  been  the  finding  of  gold 
and  jewels,  and  treasure,  not  the  settlement  of 
new  lands,  or  the  civilization  of  new  peoples. 
So,  wherever  Spain  has  gone,  with  her  ven- 
turous Captains  of  discovery,  Pizarro,  Cortez, 
De  Soto,  Balboa,  and  all  the  rest  there  has  been 
a  record  of  Savage  cruelty,  and  oppression  over 
the  simple  natives. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  history  of 
Spanish  rule  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  was  one  of 
continued  oppression,  to  the  poor  inhabitants, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  and  the 
native  nobility  of  Spain. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY, 

For  centuries  there  was  little  resistance,  but 
fifty  years  ago,  after  the  struggle  in  Mexico, 
that  freed  that  country  from  Spanish  rule,  the 
Native  Cubans  took  up  arms,  such  as  they  had, 


in  guerrilla  warfare  against  their  Spanish  op- 
pressors. 

It  was  a  savage  warfare  on  both  sides.  The 
Native  Cuban,  often  with  much  Negro  blood, 
and  African  ferocity  in  his  veins,  was  poorly 
armed.  His  particular  weapon,  being  a  long 
heavy  knife  called  a  machete,  was  used  for  cut- 
ting the  thick  stalks  of  the  sugar  cane.  It  was  a 
bad  weapon,  too.  at  dose  quarters,  and  sliced  a 
man's  head  off  as  easily  as  it  did  a  stalk  of  sugar 
cane. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  dreaded  it.  aDd  they 
showed  no  mercy  to  the  man  taken  prisoner 
with  the  machete  in  his  hand.  They  simply 
stood  him  up  against  the  wall  and  gave  him 
half  a  dozen  bullets  at  close  range.  If  that 
didn't  finish  him,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
firing  squad,  blew  out  his  brains  with  his  re- 
volver. 

For  thirty  years,  this  savage  warfare  kept  up, 
Spain  too  weak  to  conquer  the  native  Cuban, 
and  the  native  Cuban,  not  strong  enough  to  get 
his  independence  as  the  Mexican  bad  done. 

THE  GUN  RUNNERS. 

Many  native  Cubans  had  come  to  America, 
they  came  to  Key  Westlfirst.  and  then  to  New 
York,  where  they  practiced  their  trade,  as  cigar- 
makers.  There  were  many  importing  houses 
handling  Cuban  tobacco,  and  there  came  to  be 
a  strong  party  in  sympathy  with  the  Cubans 
here  in  the  United  States. 

This  party  had  some  men  of  brains,  who  could 
see  an  independent  country  of  Cuba,  and  they 
began  to  work  for  it,  by  furnishing  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  to  the  Cuban  Rebels. 

This  was  against  the  law,  and  the  United 
States  did  what  it  could  to  prevent  these  gun 
runners,  as  they  called  them,  from  delivering 
muskets,  and  revolvers,  and  dynamite,  ard  car- 
tridges in  the  island  of  Cuba:  but  with  our  im- 
mense sea  coast,  and  the  island  only  one  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
States,  it  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  under 
the  cover  of  night  to  avoid  the  revenue  cutters, 
and  deliver  the  goods  at  some  secluded  inlet 
on  the  island  of  Cuba  sailing  with  lights  out 
and  low  steam,  to  avoid  the  search  lights  of 
Spanish  gun-boats,  for  it  meant  death  to  the 
gun-runner  if  he  was  caught. 

A   MAN  BETWEEK.TVVO   FIRES. 

Don  Carlos  Riaz  was  a  native  born  Cuban 
but  he  married  a  Spanish  lady  of  high  degree 
and  by  her  he  had  two  children.  Manuel  and 
Antonio.  Don  Carlos  owned  rich  plantations 
only  a  few  miles  out  of  Havana  City.  There 
were  great  fields  of  tobacco  growing  rich  and 
dark  and  green  and  from  their  leaves  were 
made  the  choicest  Havana  cigars,  fit  for  kings 
and  presidents  to  smoke,  and  in  the  marshes 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  the  sugar  cane  grew 
high  and  strong  and  his  great  sugar  houses 
made  plenteous  store  of  raw  sugar  and  syrup 
and  the  white  and  red  rum  of  Cuba. 

But  Don  Carlos  was  trying  to  do  a  difficult 
thing.  His  plantations  lay  just  along  the  bor- 
der line  where  on  the  one  side  fought  Calixto 
Garcia  and  Maximo  Gomez  and  Antonio 
Maceo.  fiercest  of  Cuban  rebels.  While  on  the 
other  side  were  the  Spanish  lines  of  BlaDcoand 
later  of  Weyler. 

Don  Carlos  was  trying  the  difficult  task  of 
riding  two  horses  at  the  same  time.  That  is  a 
hard  enough  job  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, but  when  the  two  horses  are  going  in 
oppositedirections  it  becomes  pretty  nearly  an 
impossibility. 

If  Don  Carlos  didn't  contribute  to  the  cause 
of  the  Rebels  they  would  burn  his  sugar  houses 
and  his  tobacco  barns,  and  so  he  quietly  passed 
them  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and  they 
let  him  alone,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  he  didn't 
contribute  freely  to  the  government  they  w  ould 
consider  him  a  Rebel  and  would  seize  his  prop- 
erty, and  you  see  he  was  between  the  frying 
pan  and  the  fire;  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  as 
the  saying  is.  He  got  along  pretty  well  until 
General  Weyler  came  over,  a  savage  little  man. 
Weyler,  with  black  mutton  chop  whiskers  that 
seemed  glued  to  his  thin  swarthy  face  with  its 
cruel  eyes  and  straight  lipped  mouth  that  krew 
no  mercy.  Weyler  could  not  be  deceived.  He 
made  the  awful  reconcentrado  camps  of  Cuba 
where  he  herded  women  and  children  and  let 
them  die.  by  thousands,  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, and  he  soon  pointed  out  Don  Carlos,  and 


said,  "That  man  is  helping  the  Rebels,"  and 
Don  Carlos  felt  a  deadly  fear  at  his  heart  when 
or.enighta  friend  came  and  told  him,  "Get 
your  boys  out  of  your  plantation,  get  them  to 
Spain  or  get  them  to  America  as  soon  as  you 
can,  for  Weyler  bas  marked  you  for  destruc- 
tion." Don  Carlos  took  a  horse  that  very  night 
and  rode,  at  swift  speed,  to  his  own  plantation. 
It  was  in  the  gray  dawn  of  morning  when  he 
approached  it  and  there  was  a  dull  glare  in  the 
sky  that  gave  him  sinister  warning  of  what  had 
happened.  He  found  the  house  and  the  neigh- 
boring dwellings  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins 
and  in  these  ruins  were  the  murdered  bodies  of 
a  dozen  of  his  trusted  servants  men  and  women. 
A  score  of  Spanish  soldiers  had  been  up  there 
searching  for  insurrectos  and  the  result  was 
short  shtift  to  the  buildings  and  the  servants  of 
Don  Carlos  and  two  or  three  iDsurrectos  who 
were  surprised  on  the  premises.  But  that  was 
not  the  worst  of  it,  Don  Carlos'  two  boys  Man- 
uel and  Antonio  were  out  there  spending  their 
vacation,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  children, 
Manuel  sixteen  and  Antonio  a  year  younger. 
All  that  day  and  night  the  agonized  father 
hunted  for  their  bodies  or  for  news  of  them,  and 
in  the  early  gray  of  the  second  morning  there 
came  crawling  out  of  the  canebrake  where  they 
had  lain  concealed  all  day  and  night  two  dis- 
heveled mud  rats,  the  boys,  and  an  old  faithful 
negro  servant.  He  had  managed  to  drag  them 
out  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Spanish  attack  and 
save  them  from  massacre  the  night  before. 
The  old  fellow  himself  had  been  badly  shot,  but 
he  managed  to  escape  covered  with  blood  and 
keep  the  boys  safely  hidden  from  the  searchers 
who  would  have  made  short  work  of  them. 

A  TRIP  WITH   DYNAMITE  JOHN 

Two  days  later  Captain  John  O'Brien  better 
known  as  "Dynamite  Johnny"  famous  gun- 
runner smuggled  the  boys  aboard  his  little  tug 
which  had  just  brought  over  a  load  of  cartridges, 
dynamite  and  muskets  aDd  under  cover  of  the 
darkDess  set  sail  for  Key  West.  Don  Carlos 
did  not  dare  take  the  boys  back  to  Spain,  he  did 
not  dare  to  go  back  there  himself,  for  that  mat- 
ter, until  he  had  secured  permission  from  the 
Spanish  King  at  Madrid.  The  boys  came  to  a 
Cuban  tobacco  dealer  who  handled  Don  Carlos' 
product  in  New  York,  and  a  month  later  in  Sep- 
tember they  entered  the  Military  Academy 
whereat  that  time  I  was  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  and  wearing  a  major's  uni- 
form with  much  gold  lace  and  lookiDg  very  mar- 
tial and  warlike  though  my  feet  wete  too 
large  and  my  sword  sometimes  got  tangled  up 
with  my  legs. 

METAL  FROM   CUBA 

They  were  two  rather  scared  and  frightened 
boys  when  they  first  came  to  us,  for.  it  was  no 
joke  to  make  the  run  on  Dynamite  Johnny 
O'Brien's  sea  going  tug  from  the  Cuban  coast 
to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  where  Johnny 
landed  them.  He  was  going  there  to  take  on 
fresh  cargo  of  killing  material  for  the  island. 

Thev  were  very  different  in  appearance  and 
nobody  would  have  taken  them  for  brothers. 
Manuel  was  the  romantic  type  of  Spaniard,  tall 
and  slender,  olive  complexion,  only  a  little 
darker  than  rich  cream,  beautiful,  deep 
brown  eyes  with  long  black  lashes,  and  silky 
raven  black  hair,  aristocratic  features,  regular 
Cupid-bow  lips.  The  only  weak  point  a  slight- 
ly effeminate  chin.  The  dark  romantic  type  of 
young  Romeo  to  capture  the  hearts  of  romantic 
girls  was  Manuel  Riaz.  Antonio  was  an  entire- 
ly different  type.  He  was  short  and  stocky  of 
build,  sturdy  and  thick  necked,  a  sort  of  round 
head  with  prominent  nose,  firm  set  lips  and  a 
prognathous  undershot  jaw,  a  kind  of  bull- 
doggy  looking  Cuban  was  young  Antonio 
Riaz.  And  they  were  very  different  in  manner, 
too.  Manuel  was  as  polite  as  our  French  danc- 
ing master  whom  we  consider  the  politest  thing 
on  shoe  leather.  When  he  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Tilton,  the  wife  of  our  principal,  he  bowed 
until  his  forelock  almostlswept  the  ground  and 
gallantly  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Antonio 
was  inclined  to  be  surley  although  he  was  po- 
lite enough  as  all  people  of  Spanish  birth  are 
sure  to  be.  He  looked  much  younger  than 
Manuel,  and  was  six  inches  shorter.  The  boys 
were  both  fitted  to  uniforms,  and  promptly  in- 
ducted into  the  mysteries  of  military  drill  to 
which  they  took  very  kindly. 
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LEARNING  THE  ROI'ES 

A  military  school  is  rather  a  rough  place  for  a 
new  comer.  We  had  an  institution  known  as 
the  D.  Y.  \V.  Y.  K.  club,  which  being  interpret- 
ed meant  the  "Don't  You  Wish  You  Knew 
Club"  which  had  a  pleasing  custom  of  taking 
newcomers  to  the  academy  and  putting  them 
through  a  course  of  "sprouts".  The  ceremonies 
were  sometimes  quite  interesting,  and  if  a  boy 
was  inclined  to  be  timid  they  scared  him  pretty 
nearly  to  death  even  if  they  didn't  hurt  him  as 
they  sometimes  did,  for  one  of  the  gentlest 
stunts  was  tossing  him  in  a  blanket  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  up  in  the  air  and  letting  him  con.e 
down  most  any  way  he  happened  to  land.  They 
caught  Manuel  between  the  door  and  the  door 
jamb  the  first  night  he  went  into  the  drill  hall, 
and  pretty  nearly  squeezed  the  life  out  of  him. 
He  was  in  the  hospital  two  or  three  days.  An- 
tonio went  through  his  initiation  in  grim  si- 
lence, and  never  intimated  that  he  didn't  like  it. 
and  after  Manuel  got  out  it  didn't  take  him  long 
to  convince  the  boys  of  our  academy  that  they 
couldn't  show  him  much  in  the  way  of  tricks. 
He  could  get  out  of  a  third  story  window  on  a 
rope  ladder,  spend  the  evening  down  town  with 
the  girls  and  come  home  and  remove  the  dum- 
my from  his  bed  and  get  in  for  late  inspection 
as  well  as  anybody  in  our  battalion,  and  both 
the  Cubans  were  liberal  with  spending  money 
and  so  became  popular  members  and  lived 
quite  happily  with  the  other  boys  who  were 
rather  a  good  lot,  in  spite  of  the  usual  failings 
of  youth. 

Antonio  never  caused  trouble.  If  he  were 
caught  smoking  cigarettes  which  meant  fifty 
marks,  he  took  his  medicine  calmly,  and  Man- 
uel, too,  though  slyer  was  not  dangerous,  ex- 
cept when  he  got  a  taste  of  alcohol.  When  he 
did  that,  he  was  a  regular  young  devil,  for  it 
seemed  to  craze  the  Cuban.  I  shall  neverfor- 
get  one  experience  I  had  with  him.  I  lived  in 
a  large  cottage  just  across  the  parade  ground 
from  the  main  building  of  the  old  Academy. 
There  were  three  cottages  in  a  row.  mine  the 
largest  where  I  lived  with  my  family;  in  the 
next  one,  were  quartered  a  dozen  or  more  boys, 
six  of  them  in  a  single  large  dormitory  which 
had  been  made  out  of  the  rooms  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  building.  It  was  late  November 
and  we  had  a  dance  that  night,  one  of  the  two 
formal  balls  that  were  given  every  year.  They 
were  quite  swell  affairs,  too,  these  dances.  A 
military  ball  is  a  pretty  spectacle  with  all  the 
boys  in  full  dress  uniforms,  the  officers  bedeck- 
ed with  much  gold  lace  and  crimson  silk  sash 
and  shiny  swords,  and  the  privates,  too,  look- 
ing very  swell  and  shipe-sbape.  We  had  a  fine 
band  from  New  York,  and  a  caterer,  and  only 
the  elite  ot  the  town  and  relatives  of  the  ca- 
dets were  invited.  My  family  had  gone  to  the 
ball,  except  our  youngest,  who  was  a  kid  three 
or  four  years  old,  too  young  to  attend  balls,  al- 
though he  occasionally  gave  bawls  of  hisown. 
which  aroused  the  entire  neighborhood.  I 
didn't  dance,  so  I  remained  at  home  with  the 
youngster. 

A  CADET  PRANK 

It  was  a  wild  night.  The  north  wind  was 
sweeping  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  at  a 
fifty  mile  an  hour  clip,  and  the  shutters  and 
loose  blinds  were  slamming  gaily.  Again  and 
again,  and  yet  again,  and  then  6ome  more,  I 
heard  the  slap,  smash  bang  of  a  shutter  in  cot- 
tage No.  2  At  first  I  didn't  think  much  about 
it,  but  finally  it  got  on  my  nerves  and  I  laid 
down  my  book  and  went  out  on  the  piazza  to 
see  where  the  loose  blind  was  that  was  making 
such  an  unearthly  racket.  I  glanced  up  at  the 
attic  window  of  cottage  number  2,  and  swirling 
through  the  window,  came  a  wreath  of  smoke, 
and  I  could  see  the  gleam  of  light  within  the 
room,  and  instantly  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  fire.  I  leaped  across  the  inter- 
vening space,  between  the  cottages,  opened 
the  door  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  There  was  dead 
silence  everywhere,  but  the  upper  room  was 
wreathed  in  smoke,  and  my  nostrils  were  al- 
most closed  by  the  stench  of  powder.  It  was  a 
queer  sight  that  met  my  view,  when  the  smoke 


cleared  away  a  bit.  I  forced  my  way  into  the 
room  and  saw  the  mirror  shattered  by  bullets, 
books  slashed  through  and  through,  cut  to  flin- 
ders. The  big  armchair  was  sliced  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  bed  clothes  and  mattresses  ripped 
and  slashed  savagely  from  pillow  to  foot  and  on 
the  floor  lay  the  weapons  which  had  done  such 
deadly  execution.  Two  sixteen-shot  Winches- 
ter rifl»s,  a  couple  of  regulation  muskets  and  a 
pair  of  big  razor-blade  Spanish-Cuban  mach- 
etes. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think,  but  just  then, 
the  music  across  the  way  in  the  ballroom 
stopped.  There  was  a  short  intermission  and 
the  cadets  came  pouring  out  on  the  parade 
ground  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  and  across  the 
walk  came  the  occupants  of  cottage  No.  2. 

The  Commandant   Lieutenant   Parnell   also 
strolled  out  and  I  met  him  and  hurried  him  with 
me  into  the  wrecked  dormitory.     Dead  silence 
everywhere.    The  rooms  still  faintly  wreathed 
in  powder  smoke,  a  scene  of  destruction,  and 
the  boys  came   hurrying  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.    They  were  an  astonished  looking  lotof 
young  fellows,  their  eyes  fairly  hung  out   on 
their  cheeks  with  amazement. 
"Who  could  have  done  it[? 
"Tramps,  tramps,  of  course?" 
Manuel    in    particular    showed    the    utmost 
amazement  at  the  sad  spectacle  of  destruction 
we  were  looking  upon. 

"( jueer  business  this,  said  Lieutenant  Parnell, 
what  would  tramps  want  to  do  that  for"  ? 

Just  then,  as  Manuel  passed  me  hurrying  into 
the  room.  I  caught  a  whiff  of  his  breath.  It 
bore  the  delicate  odor  of  cheap  whiskey  and  I 
said  to  the  lieutenant  :  "This  is  no  tramp's 
work,  call  Manuel  and  the  other  boys  in  that 
room  here  into  your  office  and  tell  them  we 
know  who  did  it,  and  the  mystery  will  be 
solved."  And  it  was.  Accused  straight  to  the 
face,  the  boys  weakened  instantly  and  the  story 
was  told. 

They  had  obtained  a  bottle  of  whiskey  down 
street,  four  of  them,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
room  to  enjoy  it.  The  two  Winchester  rifles 
which  were  there  belonged  to  a  couple  of  the 
boys  who  came  from  the  West  and  who  had 
brought  them  along  thinking  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  hunt.  The  army  muskets  were  the 
regular  weapons  of  the  two  privates,  the  big 
Cuban  machetes  belonged  to  Manuel  and  there 
were  plenty  of  cartridges  in  a  couple  of  boxes 
in  a  bureau  drawer.  Once  the  whiskey  was  in, 
nothing  could  stop  Manuel.  He  tried  a  shot  at 
the  mirror.  It  was  successful,  then  they  set  up 
books  and  fired  at  them  and  took  another  drink, 
and  afterthat  there  were  wild  doings,  each  tried 
to  outdo  the  other  and  total  wreck  was  the  re- 
sult. It  is  a  wonder  they  didn't  kill  somebody 
for  the  thin  walls  of  the  cottage  were  riddled 
like  a  sieve  with  the  38  caliber  bullets  from  the 
Winchesters.  They  were  a  sorry  lot  of  boys 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  expulsion  for  that 
exploit  of  the  evening. 

As  it  was,  the  officers  lost  their  stripes  and  all 
their  privileges.and,  with  the  privates,  for  many 
a  half  holiday  after  that  lugged  a  musket  on  pa- 
rade walking  off  marks,  one  every  fifteen  min- 
utes, till  they  made  up  the  two  hundred  or  so 
that  were  charged  against  them. 

Manuel  was  undoubtedly  the  ring  leader  of 
the  wild  performance.  A  taste  of  alcohol  made 
him  for  the  time  being  totally  irresponsible. 

THE  SPANISH  WAR 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1897  that  we 
took  the  boys  down  to  New  York  to  see 
he  big  Spanish  cruiser,  "Viscaya,"  which  was 
visiting,  to  make  a  friendly  call.  She  lay  in  the 
waters  of  the  North  River,  her  frowning  guns 
pointed  straight  at  the  city,  a  great  black  battle 
ship  cruiser,  larger  and  faster  than  anything  of 
that  kind  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1898. 
The  great  yellow  flag  of  Spain  floated  from  her 
mizzen  peak  and  we  all  thought  and  said  that 
we  were  mighty  glad  that  she  was  there  on  a 
friendly  visit  and  not  going  to  open  fire  from 
those  big  black  guns,  which  lay  a  tempting 
mark  to  the  eastward.  In  February,  1898,  there 
came  the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  Maine  in 
the  harbor  of  old  Havana  in  the  Island  of  Cuba- 
The  United  States,  sick  with  the  spectacle  of 
Weyler's  brutality  in  the  Spanish  camps  and 
fearing  for  the  safety  of  Americans  in  the 
Island,  sent  the  battleship  Maine  toCubaand 


she  cast  her  anchor  in  the  harbor  off  the  Moro 
Castle  and  lay  therewith  the  stars  and  stripes 
fluttering  at  her  peak,  a  silent  protest  against 
the  hideous  warfare  which  was  being  carried  on 
between  Spain  and  the  Cuban  rebels. 

There  came  a  night  when  there  was  much 
talking  in  the  city  of  Havana  and  in  the  bar- 
rooms and  drinking  places  of  the  city,  hundreds 
of  officers  and  men  were  drinking  "Death  to 
the  Gringos!"  And  at  midnight,  from  the  har- 
bor, there  came  a  dull  heavy  explosion,  a  red 
flash  leaped  into  the  black  sky  over  the  waters, 
a  great  white  bulk  heaved  up  in  the  darkness 
and  four  hundred  men  went  to  their  death  in 
the  iron  coffin  of  the  Maine,  blown  up  by  some 
kind  of  a  mine  which  had  been  allowed  to  float 
down  against  her  side  as  she  lay  at  anchor  and 
was  probably  touched  off  from  a  wire  con- 
nected with  the  torpedo  from  some  of  the  old 
tobacco  warehouses  that  line  the  harbor. 

Afterthat  nothing  could  stop  the  headlong 
rush  of  events.  Mr.  McKinley  did  not  want 
war.  He  felt  that  the  Spanish  Nation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outrage  and  he  did  his 
best  to  prevent  hostilities  but  the  newspapers 
printed  •■REMEMBER  THE  MAINE"  in 
big,  bold,  red  letters  and  war  followed,  swift 
and  savage.  There  was  great  excitement  all 
along  the  river.  Manuel  Riaz  made  a  speech 
at  our  Friday  rhetoricals.  It  was  a  red  hot 
speech  too,  and  Manuel  expressed  a  desire  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  defence 
of  his  native  island.  Manuel  was  19  years 
old  and  lots  of  boys  of  19  were  enlisting  in 
the  United  States  Volunteers.  Antonio  did 
not  say  a  word  but  chewed  gum  industriously 
and  smoked  many  Havana  cigarettes  out  be- 
hind the  drill  hall  where  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers would  not  report  him  and  one  morning  we 
woke  up  to  find  Antonio  missing  and  the  next 
we  heard  from  him  was  at  KICaney  in  the 
bloody  skirmish  where  Ham  Fish,  a  young 
New  Y'ork  millionaire  was  killed.  Antonio  had 
skipped  the  school  and  gone  with  one  of  the 
New  York  regiments  and  during  the  brief  war 
that  followed  we  heard  fine  reports  of  the  young 
Cuban.  He  was  at  Siboney  and  with  the  regi- 
ment that  climbed  San  Juan  Hill  and  when  the 
war  was  over  he  came  back  to  New  York,  wear- 
ing a  Sergeant's  Chevrons  and  looking  thin  but 
hale  and  hearty,  for  he  was  acclimated  and  did 
not  get  the  poisonous  tropic  fever  that  drove  so 
many  American  boys  insane  after  the  little  war 
was  over.  The  poor  Viscaya  which  we  thought 
so  formidable  as  she  lay  in  New  York  Harbor, 
was  smashed  into  scrap  iron  by  the  8  inch  guns 
of  the  American  ships  in  Santiago  Bay.  The 
Cubans  did  not  shine  very  resplendently  in 
that  little  war  and  when  it  was  over  Antonio 
showed  no  desire  to  go  back  to  his  native  land, 
but  took  out  papers  in  the  City  of  New  York 
meaning  to  become  an  American  citizen  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough.  He  came  back  to 
school  and  stayed  with  us  another  year.  But 
Manuel  decided  he  would  take  a  special  course 
in  Harvard  University  and  against  the  advice  of 
Doctor  Tilton,  his  guardian,  he  went  there  and 
became  a  special  student  of  something  or  other 
in  the  great  University  at  Cambridge. 

MANUEL  AT  HARVARD 

The  university  career  of  Manuel  Riaz  was  not 
extensive,  it  lasted  a  little  less  than  a  year,  but 
what  it  lacked  in  length  it  more  than  made  up 
in  brilliancy.  There  were  some  bright  lights 
along  the  "Gold  Coast"  at  Cambridge  and 
Manuel  did  not  have  an  extensive  capital  to 
compete  with  the  gilded  youth  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities  who  inhabited  that 
part  of  Harvard  University  but  he  had  a  tropical 
imagination  and  a  practical  experience  far  "be- 
yond their  ken"  aDd  he  became  in  a  very  short 
time,  one  of  the  spectacular  features  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  attended  classes  on  state  occasions 
at  long  intervals,  but  for  him,  as  the  late  Arte- 
mus  Ward  remarked  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Boston,  "Harvard  University  was  pleasantly  lo- 
cated in  the  bar  room  of  Mr.  Parker's  tavern  on 
School  St." 

Just  before  commencement  Doctor  Tilton 
went  and  got  Manuel  and  put  him  in  a  rest  cure 
down  on  the  coast  near  Newbury  port  and  the  war 
being  over  his  father  came  back  to  Cuba,  now  an 
independent  nation  under  the  protection  of  lean 
and  powerful  Uncle  Sam,  and  resumed  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  fine  tobacco  fields  and  great 
sugar  plantations.    Manuel,  under  a  liberal  al- 
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lowance  from  his  father  is  today,  so  far  as  I 
know,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  best  hotels 
and  other  less  reputable  resorts  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Havana.  He  never  tried  to  become 
metal  for  the  melting  pot  and  it  is  just  as  well 
that  he  didn't. 

ANTONIO  AS  A  CITIZEN 

Antonio  Riaz,  short,  swarthy,  slow  of  speech, 
but  quick  enough  in  action,  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent proposition.  He  was  "Clear  Havana." 
He  fought  gallantly  for  his  native  island  but  he 
saw  his  limitations  and  he  had  learned  to  love 
the  splendid  ensign  of  the  United  States  so 
when  he  came  back  to  America  after  the  sur- 
render of  Havana  he  took  out  naturalization  pa- 
pers just  as  quickly  as  he  could  get  them  and  be- 
came in  due  course  of  time  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  has  no  bet- 
ter citizen  than  this  young  Cuban. 

He  began  business  for  himself  in  New  York 
as  an  agent  of  Cuban  tobacco  planters  and  for 
many  years,  now  a  full  dozen,  he  has  been  a 
solid,  prosperous  young  business  man  of  that 
city.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  militia  regi- 
ments and  every  year  he  goes  up  to  Peekskill, 
or  some  of  the  military  camps,  and  takes  com- 
mand of  a  company  for  he  won  his  stripes  as  a 
sergeant  for  gallantry  in  action  in  the  brief,  in- 
glorious Spanish  American  War  of '98  and  has 
smelled  gun  powder  and  heard  the  whine  of 
bullets  as  they  passed  close  to  his  head  and  has 
seen  men  fall  in  action  around  him  and  even 
himself  has  felt  the  red  blood  now  for  he  got  a 
scratch  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill.  Eleven 
months  of  the  year  finds  him  strictly  on  the  job, 
American,  without  any  reservation  whatever. 
He  imports  some  fine  cigars  from  Havana  and  I 
occasionally.'get  a  box  of  them. 

I  don't  believe  in  smoking.  When  I  get  a 
box  of  poor  cigars  from  a  friend  I  give  them  to 
people  that  I  don't  like  very  well.  When  1  get  a 
box  of  good  cigars  I  burn  them  up  and  through 
the  blue  smoke  of  one  of  Antonio's  Clear  Ha- 
vanas  I  see  in  vision  of  the  past  the  two  fright- 
ened Cuban  boys  and  hear  the  slam  of  the  shut- 
ters on  that  wild  November  night  at  the  old 
Academy  and  hear  Manuel  talking  about  shed- 
ding his  hearts  blood  for  Cuba  Libre  and  see 
Antonio  really  shedding  a  little  blood,  and  tak- 
ing a  chance,  and  becoming  good  metal  for  the 
melting  pot. 


New  York  State 


In  the  city  of  Rochester  on  Nov.  22,  23  and 
24,  The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Convention. 

The  Penmanship  Section  was  unusually  well 
attended,  and  through  liberal  participation 
much  enthusiasm  was  expressed,  which  made 
the  meeting  a  very  profitable  and  inspiring 
event  in  the  interest  of  good  writing. 

Opportunity  was  given  to  inspect  the  writing 
in  the  public  schools  of  Rochester  under  the  di- 
rection of  Edward  C.  Mills,  the  well  known 
penman. 

Miss  Clara  R.  Emens,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Buffalo,  was  chairman,  and  Miss  Frances  M. 
Wallace,  of  Rochester,  was  secretary. 

Heading  the  program  was  a  demonstration- 
discussion  on  the  Practical  Possibilities  of  the 
Blackboard  by  Tom  Sawyier.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  good  blackboard  writing  as  an  essen- 
tial qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
that  ability  to  illustrate  form  and  particularly  to 
demonstrate  motion  was  the  most  potent  and 
economical  means  of  imparting  inspiration  and 
giving  information. 

The  child's  initial  steps  in  writing  are  most 
safely  taken  at  the  board,  and  the  pedagogic 
relativity  of  board  to  paper  writing  was  clearly 
exemplified. 

Frequent  demonstrations  were  made  on  the 
board  to  illustrate  various  points,  as  chalk, 
technic,  size,  quality  of  line,  speed,  etc. 

Following  was  a  paper  on  "A  Study  in  Left  - 
handedness"  written  by  F.  M.  Woellner,  of  the 
State  Normal  at  Buffalo.    The  material  present- 


ed was  largely  the  result  of  historical  research. 
In  days  of  chivalry,  left-handedness  was  stig- 
matized and  deemed  a  sinister  sign.  Today, 
the  writer  claimed,  the  lefthanded  was  a  misfit 
in  society  and  industry.  Speed  tests  made 
among  groups  of  right  and  left-handed  pupils 
resulted  in  the  left-handed  consuming  from 
25%-40%  more  time  in  writing  and  that  the 
written  product  required  more  time  to  read. 
Left-handed  pupils  improve  slowly  in  writing. 

Compulsory  training  in  use  of  the  right  hand 
was  suggested,  but  opinion,  experience,  hered- 
ity and  race  developments  must  determine  ad- 
visability of  use  of  the  left  hand. 

The  paper  provoked  considerable  discussion 
which  was  initiated  by  Prin.Mackay.of  Buffalo, 
a  full-Hedged  left-hander,  who  took  the  defen- 
sive. 

A  strong  plea  was  made  for  individual  atten- 
tion by  the  teacher  in  the  case  of  the  left-hand- 
ed, and  failure  to  give  specific  instructions  was 
the  reason  advanced  for  the  prevailing  awkard- 
nessand  inability  of  the  left-handed  to  write 
with  plainness  and  facility. 

He  said  there  was  some  ray  of  hope  for  the 
user  of  the  "south  paw"  as  some  of  the  greatest 
base-ball  players  were  left-handed. 

Harry  Houston,  E.  C.  Mills,  Tom  Sawyier, 
and  others  contributed  to  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Harry  Houston,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gave  a 
practical  presentation  of  the  proverbial  Road  to 
Good  Penmanship.  He  believes  in  common 
sense  plans  and  methods.  Application  is  se- 
cured, first,  through  definite,  concrete  instruc- 
tions during  the  formal  lesson,  and  then  by  en- 
couragement through  good  environment,  exac- 
tion of  position  and  movement  from  the  outset, 
and  by  refusal  to  accept  careless,  illegible  writ- 
ing. Keeping  a  record  of  pupils'  progress, 
combining  the  writing  lesson  with  other  sub- 
jects, having  contests,  discriminate  issuing  of 
certificates,  etc.,  was  suggested.  The  test  of  ef- 
ficiency in  writing  is  based  on  habitual  effort. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Ada 
Webb,  of  Buffalo,  on  "Methods  for  the  Excep- 
tional Children."  She  treated  the  psychology 
of  the  writing  act  giving  emphasis  to  sensory— 
motortraining.  The  discussion  was  scientific 
and  in  the  main,  was  a  modification  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  Montessori  idea,  and  Froebel's 
kindergarten. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Everts,  of  Cozenovia,  N.  Y.. 
told  how  to  secure  and  maintain  interest  in 
writing.  Miss  Everts  is  an  enthusiasticthorough 
going  and  progressive  teacher,  possessing  the 
essentials  to  interest  and  inspire  to  better  ef. 
forts. 

C.  B.  Stoudt,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  contributed 
some  helpful  suggestons,  and  discussions  were 


continued  by  Messrs.Mills,  Houston  and  others. 
A  round-table  discussion  followed.  "Is  a  Stand  ■ 
ard  Alphabet  Desirable?"  On  this  subject,  Tom 
Sawyier  said,  in  part  :  "The  adoption  of  one 
style  of  writing  for  everybody  would  tend  to 
hinder  progress,  and  what  might  now  appear  to 
be  a  standard  would  doubtless  fail  to  be  such, 
even  to  penmen  a  decade  hence.  National  Un- 
iformity of  texts  in  other  subjects  would  check 
advancement  of  learning.  A  fixed  alphabet 
disregards  personality.  Script  forms  should  be 
simple,  consistent  and  made  with  least  friction 
in  time  and  effort.  The  essentials  for  legibility 
need  emphasis,  not  non-essentials.  Primary 
methods  considerate  of  child's  growth  and  de- 
velopment is  a  phase  of  the  problem  where 
greater  uniformity  should  be  manifested.  Har- 
ry Houston  and  all  who  spoke  held  similar 
views  on  the  subject  of  standardization. 

Prin.  R.K.  Savage,  of  Rochester,  read  a  pa- 
per on  "Penmanship  from  the  Principal's  Point 
of  View."  He  said  it  was  the  the  duty  of  every 
Prin.  to  co-operate  in  securing  free,  plain  writ- 
ing. The  Supervisor  should  point  out  the  weak 
spots  for  the  Prin.  to  stengthen  by  judicious 
praise  and  intelligent  criticism. 

C.  C.  Lister,  of  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  presented  a  well-rounded  classifica- 
tion of  progressive  ideas  on  "Figures  and  How 
to  Teach  Them."  He  made  figures  interesting 
by  talking  about  them  and  giving  reasons  for 
their  construction . 

Figures  should  be  made  unmistakably  plain 
and  with  a  sharp,  clear-cut  line  indicative  of 
confidence  and  freedom.  There  should  be  an 
orderly  arrangement  on  the  page,  figures 
should  not  be  large,  and  added  to  this  the  ele- 
ment of  speed.  Mr.  Lister  showed  how  certain 
figures  may  easily  merge  into  similarity  by  vi- 
olating their  characteristic  identity  through 
careless,  excessive  practices. 

Movement  drills  for  figures  and  schemes  for 
orderly  arrangement,  rhythmic  count,  and  nu- 
merous illustrations  as  well  as  personal  experi- 
ences made  an  especially  interesting  talk  on 
a  subject  not  worn  thread-bare. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Mills,  of  Rochester,  gave  some  de- 
lightful musical  numbers  on  his  victrola  to  il- 
lustrate the  infectious  rhythmic  influence  of 
music  in  connection  with  writing  practice. 

Mr.  Mills  has  classified  certain  selections- 
two-steps,  waltzes,  marches,  etc.,  for  nse  in 
drill  upon  certain  letters  and  combinations.  It 
was  the  only  music  on  the  program  and  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  everyone. 

The  officers  for  1916  are  :  Miss  Emens,  Pres. 
and  Chairman;  Mr.  Lister,  Vice  Pres.,  and  Miss 
Wallace,  Secretary. 

The  next  meeting  place  will  be  at  Buffalo. 


WELL    KNOWN  6UPERVISOHS    AT    ROCHESTER    MEETING 


From  left  to  right: 


ry  Houston;    Mary  A.  Everts;    E.C.Mills;    Clara  R. 
Wallace;  C.C.  Lister;  Tom  Sawyier. 
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The  subject  of  this  brief  narrative,  J.  O.  Gor- 
don, first  saw  lightsome  two  score  and  more 
years  ago  in  Ashland  county  of  the  famed 
"Buckeye"  state. 

His  parents,  holding  to  the  true  American 
idea,  early  sent  him  to  the  public  schools  where 
he  imbibed  many  practical  ideas  of  pure  de- 
mocracy, ideas  that  have  helped  many  a  young 
person  over  the  rough  highway  of  experience 
to  a  successful  career. 

( )ur  friend  Gordon  was  a  son  of  the  soil,  a  priv- 
ilege of  no  mean  worth,  that  enabled  him  to 
learn  lessons  of  inestimable  value,  and  helped 
him  to  develop  a  rugged  constitution  necessary 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  this  busy,  active 
American  life. 

Upon  quitting  the  public  schools,  unlike 
many  a  youth,  he  was  not  content  to  idle  or  en- 
ter the  business  world  illy  prepared,  but  con- 
tinued to  seek  further  knowledge  in  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

While  still  a  young  man.  Mr.  Gordon  chose 
for  his  mate  a  young  woman  of  good  sense  and 
wise  judgment  and  tog*  ther  they  established  a 
hospitable  home  in  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  v*  here 
they  resided  for  several  years  while  he  strove  to 
develop  a  good  handwriting  among  (he  boys 
and  girls  of  the  public  schools,  of  Rocky  River 
and  Lakewood. 

But  the  Kates  decreed  that  he  was  not  to  labor 
in  this  field  always  for  in  the  year  1899  a  call 
came  to  work  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland  where 
promotion  followed  promotion  until  in  1909 
he  found  himself  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
in  the  new  High  School  of  Commerce,  one  of 
the  first  commercial  high  schools  established  in 
the  I'nited  States. 

As  a  man  among  men,  Mr  Gordon  enjoys  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  are  privileged 
to  know  him  intimately.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Masin,  an  ardent  churchman  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  and  a  practical  supporter  of  the 
church's  various  benevolent  departments. 

As  a  citizen.  Mr.  Gordon's  judgment  and 
counsel  have  been  sought  by  the  electorate  of 
his  resilience  city  Lakewood  where  he  was 
twice  chosen/  to  fill  a  four  years'  term  on  its 
Board  of  Kdnration  whicli  position  proved  him 
to  be  an  etlicient  business  man. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Gordon  is  respected  and  be- 
loved by  his  associates,  who  speak  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  his  loyalty  and  ability. 

His  students  honor  him  as  a  sincere  and  true 
friend  who  never  shirks  a  duty  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. 

His  superiors  regard  him  as  a  man  to  be 
trusted  to  pursue  a  task  to  its  completion  satis- 
factory to  them,  and  a  credit  to  himself. 

Recently  the  honor  of  supervisor  of  Night 
High  Schools  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  a  re- 
sponsibility of  seven  high  school  buildings, 
and  more  than  three  thousand,  students,  was 
placed  upon  his  broad  shoulders.  All  of  us  who 
know  Gordon  feel  that  success  will  attend  this 
last  promotion. 

F.  F.  MUSRUSH. 


The  ab^ve  handwriting  is  that  of  the  cousin  of  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  who  was  for  many  years  lo- 
cated at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  This  penmanship  clearly  indicates  that  L.  W.  has  been  a  follower 
of  his  uncle,  and  could,  were  he  to  specialize,  become  a  very  fine  penman  indeed,  as  the  quality 
of  stroke,  grace,  and  accuracy  as  shown  are  commendable. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Huntsinger  is  teaching  in  the  Spencerian  School,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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By  the  above  we  mean  that  the  lessons  in  roundhand  appearing  in  the  B.  E.  by  Mr.  Baird  are 
the  finest  to  be  found  anywhere  and  are  well  worth  being  studied  carefully  ty  all  who  wish  to  mas- 
ter this  beautiful  and  practical  art.  There  is  more  of  a  demand  for  this  style  of  writing  today  than 
ever  before.  Besides  being  used  in  diplomas  and  resolutions,  it  is  used  in  many  ways  for  commer- 
cial and  artistic  purposes.  Excepting  lettering,  roundhand  probably  produces  more  money  for  the 
engrosser  than  any  other  style.  The  above  was  written  by  E.  A.  Lupfer,  instructor  in  the  Zanerian, 
Columbus,  O. 


Fred  Berkman,  Kalston  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 

BY  MAIL 
The  nnderslgned  has  decided  to 
ake  a  few  pnpll*.  possessing  the 
latnral  talent  for  lettering,  and 
trill  them  In  the  necessary  alpha 
>ets  front  hand  made  pen  and  Ink 


Send  now 

$1.00 
12  issues 


tiding 


the 


■Ith  aflnlshed  Bet  of  resolution.. 
For  terms,  address. 

P.  W.  COSTKLLO 
EngroBBer  and  Illamlnator. 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg.. 
Scranton.  Pa. 


a  SIUDENTS  ART  MAGAZINE  tOR 

W?         :**  ^wjlSTS  AND  ART 

STUDENTS 

Publishes    Cash 

cles  on  Cartoon 
j.   Lettering.    De 
ug  and  Chalk  Talking.  Crlt 
Amateurs'  work.     Interest- 
helpful,    artistic.    ON  [QUE. 
Money  back 
lsfactory.     10c  a  copy. 
'  11.00  per  vear.    8eud  91.00  NOW. 
r  bill,  to     LOCKWOOD  PUB.  CO.. 
Department  62  KALAMAZOO.   MICH. 
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Students  of  roundhand  will  find  much  excellent  material  in  the  above  work  by  F.  W.  Martin,  Boston. 


OSRALOOSA    COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosft,    Iowa. 

Departments:      Graduate,  College.     Normal.  Cor 


A.  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  Is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  with  onr  Improved 
Lettering  Pens  MANN  STUDENTS  Alii:  ENABLED  To  CONTINUE  ill  El  It  si  1  1 1|  Es  Til  Re  H'UH  THE  ( '( IMPENSATION 
RECEIVED  HY  I.ETTEliINO  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHtlW  CARDS,  EOKTHE  SMALLER  MER1  HANT  OUTSIDE  OK 
"JHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  shading  Pens,  a  colo  of  Lettering  Ink. 
sample  show  Card  In  colors.  Instruction  tignrcs  and  alphaliets.  Prepaid.  81.00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  ANO  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x1  I 
containing  122  platesof  (  ommercialPen  alpha- 
bets, finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also 
largelist  of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases— 
trade  mark  acomplete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  Prepaid, $1, 

ataiogne  tree.    Address     MEWTOH  AUTOMATIC  SHADIHG  PEH  CO  ,  Dept.  F  ,  POBTIAC,  MICH,.  U.S.  A. 


Will  write  your  name  on 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) „ 20c 

Ornate  letter _  50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

1    "         "      Combination." 25c 

1  Business  Letter ._ 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps 10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish - 25c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen -.  25c 

$2.05 
All    for $1.50 

E.  S.  LAWYER 
519  Germain  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AVOID  WRITER'S  CRAMP! 

Use  the  famous  BOSTON  GUARD  PENHOLDER 


^s 


(Patented) 
You  will  write:— With  the  proper  hand  and  forearm  muscles. 
More  easily,— more  rapidly. 
Without  fatigue,— with  improved  style. 
Sold  in  three  sizes,  guaranteed,  postpaid. 

Special  prices  in  quantity  to  schools.  Boston  School  Specialty  Co. 

Send  your  glove  measure  and  six  cents  r  ' 

(stamp)  for  sample.  909  Wilder  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


f.Jl.llll.UJM.I.I.l.l.UJJ.lllJJinjIIMU.lll'J.illf-llolJ.lll.l.ll.U.J.IJ.mil.Ullil'.IIU.IW 
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Business  writing  certificate  win 


t-rs,  New  Castle,  Ha.,  Business  College,  \V.  E.  Blnsser,  penman. 


K.  C.  Barnes,  of  the  Denver,  Col.,  Commer- 
cial School,  sent  us  a  package  of  specimens  col- 
lected after  a  penmanship  contest  held  in  that 
school.  The  specimens  contain  fine  move- 
ment exercises,  figures,  and  page  work,  show- 
ing that  Mr.  A.  M.  Mery,  the  teacher,  is  securing 
excellent  results. 


BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 


i  taking  orders" for  my  printed  Na 
Card*,  iintlitae.  W.  MrllKK.  :i  Hawthorne  Ave.,  W 
View  Borough.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


PENMANSHIP  LESSONS 

by  niail  in  plain  or  ornamental  writing.     Wrltt 
particulars.  Vol  R  Name  written  13  different  ways 
T.   M.   TEVIS,   LAMONTE,    MO. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  ?™i*\t 

Will  1916  he  a  vearof professional  advance- 
ment to  YOU  as  a  commercial  teacher  ? 

Make  it  so  by  enrolling  in  a  good  school  tor 
professional  study.  We  offer  correspond- 
ence courses  of  university  grade  in  Com- 
merce. Accounting.  Kinace  and  Educa- 
tion.   Free  literature. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 


FOR  SALE 

A  Business  College  in  vicinity  of  over 
million.     Business  to  date  80°o  of  sale 
Fine  chance  for  a  good  schoolman 
men.     Excellent  reasons  for  selling, 
sion  at  once  or  January  1916 

half  a 
price, 
or  two 

Posses- 

Address,  REASONABLE, 

Care  Business  Educator,        Columbu 

s,  Ohio 

ENGROSSER  WANTED 

Young  man  for  study  position.  State  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected,  and  send  a 
few  good  specimens  with  first  letter. 

C.   L.   RICKETTS, 
1527  First  Natioral  Bank  Building.         CHICAGO 


"WANTED: 

Position  ;is  Bc-nn  Pitman  Shorthand  Instruc- 
tor by  young  lady  of  good  education  and 
teaching  experience,  Law  Amanuens'a  work 
and  some  Court  Reporting.  Seven  years  ex- 
perience.    AddreFS, 

MAUD  HURST  CALFEE, 
Care  Virginia  College.    Roanoke,  Virginia." 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  Indiana 

Good  Territory 

Three  Railroads  — One  Interurban 

Address  P.  X. 

Care  Business  Educator  COLUMBU?.  OHIO 


"A  BOOK  TO  KEEP  AT  ONE'S  DESK" 

GOOD     ENGLISH 


Mill  I, 


By  PR" 


L.  Hi 


Ph.  n. 


rds 


•aluabl 

Everybody  wl 
1000  misused 
and  phrases.     Bound  In  line  .'loth.    ONLY  76  CENTS 
Sold  on  approval. 
Send  postal  card  for  partlenlars. 

THE  EGERTON  PRESS 
1«4  N.  Eleventh  St.  PHILADELPHIA  PA 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing  ?  If 
so,  use  the  Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for 
pencil.  They  positively  prevent  finger-motion  and  wroDg  posi 
tion.  Myograph  20c,  Adjuster  10c  postpaid,  or  both  for  25c 
A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with  each.  Send  stamps.  The  Fausi 
Method  of  Muscular  Movement  Writing,  the  best  penmanship 
text  published  for  school  or  home  study,  25c,  Special  prices  in 
quantities  to  schools.  _...._ 

Address  C.  A.  FAVST, 

1024  N.   ROBEY   ST.  


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE. 

One    o 

the  beat,   if  not  the    best    small    h 

lBlness 

larger 

nt  practiealK  ii'w  ami  complete.      Interests 

er  part  of  country    Is    why    propriety 

at  less  than  Inventory,      Price  fSSOfH 

cash,  ba 

session  at  once  or  will  run  school  tor  purchase 

Mny    1st. 

Complete  particulars  on  request. 

Address  27, 

<*are  Bu 

iNEss  educator.              COLUMBUS, 

OHIO. 
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To  buy  fur  CASH  a  good  Business  School. 
Address  R.  W.  T. ,  care  Business  Educator, 
Colnmtms,  Oslo. 


Fine  Commercial  Positions 

If  you  are  seeking  a  position  as  teacher  of  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,  or  Shorthand,  wriie  for 
out  free  literature.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  business 
college,  write  for  free  information  in  regard  to 
several  money  making  schools  we  have  for  sale 
at  bargain  prices. 

Ttie  instructors'  flss'n.  Ularlon,  Indiana 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools. 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.   MANAGER 


BUSINESS  GETTER 


One  of  the  largest  and  best-known  eo 
cial  schools  in  the  East  wan 
teacher  and  solicitor  who 
$2500  a  year.  Address  B 

Care  of  Bu 


ness  Edv 


perienced 
s  worth  at  least 
C, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


IFOIR,   S^LE! 

Must  sell  even  at  sacrifice,  well  established 
Business  College.  Man  and  wife  can  clear 
1350  a  month.  Fine  climate.  Crackerjaek  tor 
single  person,  lady  or  gentleman.  School  has 
excellent  reputation. 

Address,  A.    B.    C. 

Care  Business  Educator  Columbus.  Ohio 


All  or  half  of  small  Business  College  in  a 
Kansas  State  School  Town  of  7,000  82,1100. 
Might  lease. 

Address,  SUNNY  KANSAS. 
Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio 


BUY  A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


We  hi 


for 


some  money 
reasonable  figures.  Be  independent.  Schools 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  State 
location  preferred  and  amount  you  might 
invest  Our  service  is  free.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N,   Dept.  D, 
MARION,    INDIANA. 


The  Educational  Department 

of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  Chicago,  111.,  loans  charts,  slides 
and  reels  for  express  charges  and  sends  out 
literature  to  teachers.  Organize  a  club  of 
rural  or  town  schools  to  use  charts  and  slides 
in  teaching  agriculture,  domestic  science  and 
sanitation.     Write  today. 


^^.x^es: 


20-year  old  college.  Al  reputation.  Enrollment 
350  up— '200  in  school  now.  Physical  inventory 
over  $6000.00.  Cash  income  $1,000  to  $1,500  every 
month  in  the  year  now;  expenses  including  man- 
agement's J200  salary.  S760.  Strictly  personal  reason  for 
Bale;  immediate  possession.  School  entirely  tree  from 
debt.  Sontbern  city,  1110.1100  pr^t:  revive-  great  future' 
most  delightful  climate  In  the  world,  ITi.-c  Mono. on  no 
leBs— cash  and  terms. 

Z.  Y.  X. 

C«re  Business  Educator,  Colnmlms,  Ohio. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY 


If  you  need  at 
KELLOGG.  31  Union  Squa 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,000)  with  ex- 
cellent teachers.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  to  eni- 
for  any  desirable  place  or  know  where  a  teacher 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

The  leading  Agency  for  the  entire  West  and  Alaska.  Com- 
mercial teachers  wanted  now  for  emergency  vacancies. 
Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


SALT  LAKE   OFFICE, 

304    NEWHOUSE    BLDG. 


HOME   OFFICE, 
BOISE,  IDAHO. 


ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

We  have  a  tine  class  of  prospective  commercial  teachers  now  completing  their  preparation  of 
the  commercial  texts  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  summer  courses  in  methods  given  in  July.  Other 
teachers  entering  every  month.  We  prepare,  recommend  and  place  a  large  class  of  commercial 
teachers  every  year.    Send  for  our  catalogue  and  teachers'  bulletin. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MR.  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER!! 

Is  the  general  improvement  is  business  meaning 
anything  to  you?  Our  October  business  shows  an 
increase  of  50%  over  the  corresponding  montli  last 
year-November  SS^o— December  is  far  exceeding 
that  of  last  year— We  must  have  more  competent 
commercial  teachers—"  Let's  get  in  touch."— CON- 
TIN  ENTAL  TEACH  KKS'  AGENCY,  BOWLING 
GREEN,  KENTI'CKY. 


More  Taste  of  Our  Quality 

Last  month  we  mentioned  some  of  the  larger  high  school  commercial  positions 
we  rilled  in  1915,  Here  are  a  few  of  the  best  among  other  schools  we  also  helDed  in 
1915:  State  Normal  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. ;  Link's  Business  College,  Boise  Idaho- 
Heald's  Business  College.  Riverside,  California  ;  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa;  Y'ankton,  N.  D..  College;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Business  College-  Link's 
Business  College,  Portland,  Oregon  ;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Park  Institute 
Pittsburgh,  l'a.;  Coleman  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Trenton,  N.  }.,  Business 
School;  (ilobe  Business  College.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Albuquerque,  N.  M  Business 
College;  State  Normal  School,  Marysville,  Mo. 

We  are  already  filing  calls  and  making  recommendations  for  September  engage- 
ments. Some  very  inviting  positions  are  open— so  far  mostly  in  high  school  work  — 
for  both  men  and  women.  May  we  help  you?  "No  position,  no  pay"  is  our  motto 
Registration  free. 


The   National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency, 

(a  specialty  by  a  specialist) 


E-  E.  Gaylord,  Manager 


BEVERLY'.  MASS 


GOOD 

positions 

I    ..  FOR  GOOD  V 

COMMRCIAL 
TEACHERS 

SPECIALTY 


LET  YOUR  RECORD  EOR  1916 

BE  ONE  OF  PROGRESS. 

Take  No  Backward  Steps.  Think,  Plan, 
Execute.  But  you  are  not  a  specialist  in 
everything!  When  you  need  the  doctor,  call 
him.  Our  specialty  is  the  bringing  of  teacher 
and  employer  together,  and  we  give  safe,  de- 
pendable   service    to   both.      Tell   us  your 


7iecds  for  1916. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,   Manager 


WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST    LOUIS.  M0. 
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PHONE   2624  MAIN 
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ILLUMINATORS 
ENGROSSERS 

\Vi<  PENMEN,  ETC. 

tljptof 


\»m 


is  bccorainj 
rccoo,nvsci>  as  the  most 
beautiful  an.5  appropriate  style 
of  Decoration  for  enorosscb 


66jS6I(DOIiIHIi8 

or  any  other  matter  that  is 
to  be  put  in  permanent  form  in 
t  thorouqhlu  artistic  manner. 


l 


jiMftnhoinantsMrlliintt 
neat  fhaslf  anH  tiinntfirli 

,„///„„///„  „„/■,„ ,/,  ,„ 
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Questioned  Handwriting 
Examined. 


Display  engrossing  by  Dennis  &  Baird, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^W^ 


SHADING    PEN    ARTIST 


ami  my  24   pace 


larsfree.     T.  H.  Mll.i  Kl(.  Ilnmirj.  Inn 

Charleston.  .Mo. 


SEND   50c   FOR    THE    GREAT    BUSINESS    GAME 

TBACHAMUSB 

It  teaches  and  amuses.  Played  with  cards  rep- 
resenting Cash.  Property.  Debts,  and  Expenses. 
Settlement  of  losses  and  gains  made  with 
pasteboard  coins.  (Jives  practice  in  adding 
and  making  change.  Teaches  business  terms 
and  encourages  thrift.  Fun  for  voung  and 
old.  Remit  now  to  AMERICAN  SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY.  3021  Walnut  St..  Chicago,  III. 


The  above  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Hunteinger,  now  of  Hegins,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Ha., 
and  for  many  years  located  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  conducted  the  Huntsinger  Busi- 
ness School.  Mr.  Huntsinger's  health  for  the  past  few  years  has  not  been  good  and  he 
therefore  dropped  ou  of  the  professional  harness,  but  is  now  slowly  gaining  in  health  by 
living  largely  out  of  doors. 


9     -     *      Vm 


^^l*, 


■  Will  i* 


A  novel  idea  in  commercial  school  advertising.  Look  at  the  cash!  Mr.  D.  L.  Hunt  sends  out 
this  photograph  on  a  postcard.  The  Business  Kducator  occasionally  reproduces  school  ad- 
vertising ideas  for  the  benefit  of  other  schools.  If  you  have  a  good  one  send  it  along.  Students 
in  Hunt's,  Kau  Claire,  Wis.,  Business  College  thus  use  cold  cash  in  their  transactions. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF   BANKING,    429  E.  State  St.,    COLUMBUS,  O. 


ORDARWINS 

BIflDD  STOPPER 

^SloptiL^aftnSIMNG 

•Fy  Mail  25* 

MIC-RDBI-eiDB  CO.  M;s|..wJt. J.ii 


TYPEHAND 

The  New  Scientific  Shorthand.  Easily  learn- 
ed in  one  lesson.  Simple.  Practical. 
Inexpensive.  One  or  two  strokes  usually 
make  a  word.  Complete,  cloth-bound,  $1. 
Description  Free.  TYPEHAND,  Dept.  B,  Box 
1040,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  IS  EASY 

to  learn  Touch  Typewriting  from 

the  A-B-C  METHOD!    Let  us 

prove  it  to  you. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  25c. 

Mack   Publishing  Company, 

SWIFT   CURRENT,    SASK.,    CAN. 
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By  D.  B.  Jones,  Florence  Station,  Ky. 


\^Zi^-^y  ou^y 


V  O.    (2/ 


By  J.  Lee  Ovens,  Iron  City  Business  College,  Pittsburgh. 


jfltnianstop 


The  most  highly  recommended  correspon- 
dence school  of  penmanship  in  America. 
Has  a  national  reputation,  patronage  and 

endorsement 

Diploma  courses  in  business  writing,  orna- 
mental writing  and  card  writing. 

SERVICE  MAKES  ITS  STUDENTS  WIN. 

Write  for  illustrated  journal  containing  photos 
and  specimens  \A  stndents'  writing  before  and 
after  following  the  Conrtney  plan. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY, 

BOX  G.  492  DETROIT,  MICH. 


LESSONS   IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND   PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  S'/nxS  inches,|filled  with 
a  greater  amount  of  writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


3702    LOCUST  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


She  MUNSON 

GOLDEN  TREASURY 

A  Reader  and  Dictation  Course. 

"The  Mnnson  Shorthand  is  beautifully  engraved 


Published  in  two  volumes,  t 
Of  perfectly  engraved  Mansor 
keys  in  ordinary  type,  and  bi 


particular."  —  Busi- 
nlng  200  pages 
in  cloth.    81.60. 


G.  S.  WALWORTH,  Author  and   Publisher, 
200  West  72d  Street,  New  York. 
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THE    EASTERN    PENMEN    MEET. 

The  Eastern  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers' Association  Meeting  held  in  the 
Drake  School,  N.  Y.  City.  Nov.  27 
was  an  enjoyable  and  enthusiastic 
affair,  although  not  largely  attended, 
there  being  about  thirty  members 
present. 

The  following  interesting  program 
was  carried  out: 

PROGRAM 
MORNING  SESSION,  10:30  O'CLOCK 

Address  of  Welcome,  Thomas  O.  O'Brien, 
Vice  President  and  Principal,  Drake  School, 
New  York  City. 

Address  of  President,  W.  P.  Steinhaeu6er,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D..  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Neptune 
Township  Public  Schools,  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

Habit  Formation,  J.  A.  Kirby,  Bushwick 
High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Penmanship  in  Business  Schools,  B.  H.Spen- 
cer, Principal  Spencer  College,  Paterson,  N.J. 

Creating  Enthusiasm,  L.  G.  Lloyd,  Supervis- 
or of  Penmanship,  Public  Schools,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y. 

Penmanship  in  High  Schools,  Henry  B.  Sla 
ter.  Commercial  Department,  Newton  High 
School,  Klmhurst,  N.  Y. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION,  2;0'CLOCK. 

Penmanship  in  Normal  Schools,  C.  K.  Doner. 
Director  of  Penmanship,  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  Schools,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Physical  Training  in  Kelation  to  Penman- 
ship, W.  E.  Benscoter,  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. High  School.  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  Kind  of  Penmanship  the  Business  World 
Demands,  W.  D.  Sears,  Principal  Drake  School, 
Jers-y  City,  N.  J. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Doner,  his 
paper  which  proved  the  feature  of  the 
meeting,  was  read  by  that  well- 
named  gentleman,  C.  G.  Prince,  of 
New  York  City. 

Kirby's  hobby  of  rythmic  writing 
was  enjoyable  and  provocative  of 
good  natured  discussion. 

Benscoter's  presentation  of  his 
topic  was  instructive,  enjoyable  and 
entertaining.  One  thought  among 
the  many  excellent  ones  is  well  worth 
the  serious  consideration  of  all 
middle-aged  penmen  and  teachers 
which  was:  Indoor,  school  life  is 
unnatural;  therefore  the  need  of 
physical  exercise  to  counterbalance 
it.  He  also  gave  a  motto  in  one  of 
Cornell's  rooms:  "What  is  the  use 
of  sending  to  sea  a  cargo  of  pearls 
in  a  rotton  hulk." 

The  meeting  was  made  more  his- 
toric by  the  presence  of  D.  H.  Farley: 
more  handsome  by  G.  W.  Harmon; 
and  more  wise  by  H.  G.  Healey. 

Other  notable  penmen  such  as 
Vernon  of  Packard's;  F.  B.  Davis,  of 
Madarasz  fame  and  friendship; 
O'Hara,  of  Maiden;  Dennis  the  En- 
grosser; Miss  Colburn,  of  Freeport, 
were  present. 

Your  editor  was  called  upon  for  a 
few  remarks  on  the  Training  of  Pen- 
manship Teachers. 


The  following  efficient  officers  were 
unanimously  re-elected  by  acclama- 
tion: 

P.  W.  Steinhaeuser,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Supervisor  of  Writing  Neptune 
Township  Schools,  A  sbury  Park,  N. 
J.,  President. 

E.G.Miller,  Director  of  Commer- 
cial Work  and  Writing,  Pittsburgh, 
Vice  President. 

C.  A.  Robertson,  Principal,  West- 
chester Commercial  School,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month.  We 
extendour  hearty  thanks  to  them  : 

M.  J.  Kimball,  Westerville,  Ohio  ;  E.  R. 
Driesbach.Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College: 

D.  L.  M.  Raker,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  School  of 
Commerce;  C.  H.  Melchoir,  Toledo,  ()..  Tri- 
State  Bus.  University:  D  W.  Hoff,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Commercial  College;  Merle  E.  Keller, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Office  Training  School; 
H.  H.  Matz,  Helena.  Mont.,  Business  College; 

E.  (j.Guyton,  New  Windsor,  Md.,  Blue  Ridge 
College;  W.  S.  Morris.  Lonaconing,  Md.,  High 
School;  A.  C.  Doering.  Stillwater,  Okla..  Okla. 
Agricultural  &  Mech,  College:  H.  P.D.Gar- 
rett, Baltimore,  Md..  Business  College;  R. 
Viergever,  New  11m,  Minn.,  High  School; 
Carrie  L.  Young,  Celoron,  N.  Y.;  Bro.  Hugon, 
Comte  d'Yamaska,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  College  St. 
Joseph;  H.  A.  Wang,  Peking,  China,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance;  H.  M.  Towell.  Dan- 
ville, Ind.,  Central  Normal  College:  W.  E. 
Blosser,  New  Castle.  Pa..  Business  College; 
Phillip  Barber.  Boazeau,  Mo.;  J.  H.  Drake, 
Nickerson,  Kans.,  Nickerson,  College;  K.  C. 
Atticks,  Brookline,  Mass.,  High  School ;  C.  C. 
Martin,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Business  College; 
Harry  Wildrick,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa..  High 
School;  L.  G.  Holcombe,  Kankakee,  111.. 
Brown's  Business  College:  Chas.  E.  Hupp, 
Fairmont,  W.  \'a.,  District  Schools;  C.  Fdw. 
Presho,  Charleroi,  Pa.,  High  School;  C.  I. 
Van  Petten,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  G.  G.  Hoole, 
Glendive,  Mont.,  Dawson  Co.,  High  School; 
G.  E.  Spohn,  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  City 
Com'l  College;  K.  E.  Wilson,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
Business  College;  W.  H.  Haddock.  Houston, 
Texas,  Massey  Business  College;  F.  B.  Hess. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Herfley  Institute;  Geo.  W. 
Anderson.  Butte,  Mont.,  High  School;  J.  W. 
Jones,  Chicago,  111.,  Columbia  Business  Col- 
lege A.  W.  H.  Ronish;  Newark,  N.  J.,  Drake 
College;  H.  C.  Clifford,  Albany,  Ore.,  High 
School;  VeronicaG.  O'Neil,  Aurora,  111.,  East 
High  School  of  Aurora;  A.  L,  Kitz,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  Kxpert  School  of  Business;  Alta  Shoen, 
Las  Animas,  Colo  ,  High  School;  P.  P.  Free- 
man, Hartford,  Conn.:  J.  W.  Manuel,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Canada  High  School;  R.  F.  Pat- 
ton,  Laurium,  Mich.,  Commercial  School; 
Blanche  R.  Stone,  Frederick,  Md..  Girls' High 
School;  W.K.Cook,  Hartford,  Conn,;  L.  Fa- 
retra,  Boston,  Mass.,  Burdett  College;  H.  W. 
West,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School;  W.  B.  Rutledge.  Jr..  Connorsville, 
Ind.,  Public  Schools;  G.  A.  Rockwood,  Pough- 
keepsie.  N.  Y.,  Eastman  College;  O.  J.  Han- 
son, Moorhead,  Minn..  Concordia  College;  C. 
E.  Brumaghim.  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Business 
School;  F.  W.  White,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Metro- 
politan Business  College;  T.  Courtney,  Poca- 
tello.  Idaho,  Technical  Institute;  W.  A.  Botts, 
Wichita,  Kans..  Miller  Business  College:  A. 
M.  Del.app,  Crookston.  Minn.,  Croohston  Col- 
lege; E.  B.  Moore,  Independence.  Kans., 
Montgomery  Co.  High  School;  S.  J.  Phillips, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  High  School;  F.  L.  Dyke, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Dyke  School  of  Business; 
Milton  H.  Ross,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Latter- 
Day  Saints  Business  College;  E.  P.Vincents, 
Old  Forge.  N.  Y. 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  Grade  Lessons  in 
Writing.  Prepaid  25c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H.  B.  LEHMAN,  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BY 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 

lumbus,   O.,  Zanerian 
College. 

nil  Kpei-hneiiB  with  return 
poBtase  for  free  criticism. 
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3C 


DDC 


DC 


In  giving  this  lesson,  it  is  supposed  that  you 
can  make  a  good  capital  stem.  If  you  can't, 
master  it  first.  If  there  is  a  letter  or  word  which 
you  cannot  make  well,  work  on  it  alone  before 
trying  the  whole  specimen. 

Before  doing  any  practicing,  study  the  copy; 
notice  the  margins;  see  how  the  beginning  and 
final  strokes  are  made;  notice  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  shades  and  flourishes,  the  uniform- 
ity of  slant,  heighth,  etc.  Place  the  copy  be- 
fore you  and  work  with  all  your  might.  Com- 
pare your  work  with  copy  frequently.  A  few 
efforts  will  not  make  a  fine  penman,  neither 
will  wishing  alone,  but  plenty  of  study  and 
work  will  do  wonders.  If  you  are  really  de- 
termined to  become  a  fine  ornamental  writer, 
you  should  make  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  copies 
of  this  lesson. 

Think  over  the  thoughts  given  in  this  lesson 
and  see  if  you  can  get  in  condition  mentally 
and  physically  to  do  better  work.  While  pen- 
manship, the  same  as  all  other  sedentary  posi- 
tions, is  unnatural,  it  is  not  necessarily  un- 
healthy, especially  if  one  will  give  the  matter 
of  health  some  thought  and  take  a  little  exer- 
cise each  day.  Exercise  will  not  hurt  yourpen- 
manship,  but  will  help  it,  especially  if  it  is  not 
of  too  strenuous  a  nature.  Do  not  try  to  get  out 
of  work  by  making  the  excuse  that  work  will 
hurt  your  writing.  Work  and  penmanship  go 
hand  in  hand. 


a  Position  Getting  Recommendation 

tinire  that  needs  no  testimonial  from  others— It  Is  a 
rapid,  legible,  strong  handwriting,     (t  3ueaks  foryou 
in  the  most  powerful  way.     It  will  eost  yon  absolute- 
ly nothing  lint  a  postage  stamp  to  lind  out  how  easily. 
quickly  and  at  what  small  expense  yon  ran  secure 

D.   B.  JONES.                 Florence  Station.  Ky. 

PEN  ART 


Card  Writing,  Flourishing,  Script,  Engross- 
ing and  Illuminating  at  any  price— It  is  the 
product  of  America's  Best  Penmen  and  Engrossers. 

Write  at  once  stating  which  branch  you  are  most 
Interested  In  and  to 

Jacob  Miller,  42  Ave.  B,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ire  time.     Write  for  my 
■  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
ins  specimens  and  telle 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
BwhJj?»»-)     method.    Tour  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F    W    TAMBLYN.  408  Mayer  Bide..   KantM  City.    Mo. 


A  Request  of  American  Commercial  Schools 


Mr.  C.  Panayotoponlo,  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Accountancy.  Piraeus.  LePlree,  Greece,  wishes  to  make  a 
study  of  American  Commercial  Schools  and  to  publish 
the  results  In  book  form.  He  therefore  respectfully  re 
Quests  those  In  authority  In  Commercial  Schools  and 
Commercial  Departments  to  send  him,  to  the  above  ad- 
dress, catalogs,  prospectuses  or  any  other  literature  giv 
Ine  Information  regarding  such  institutions,  courses  of 
study,  etc  Such  matter  can  be  sent  at  the  printed  matter 
rate  of  'J  ounces  fur  1  cent.  Through  this  advertisement 
in  THE  BUSINESS  Km  i  iTOE  Mr.  Panayotoponlo  hopes  to 
receive  literature  from  a  large  majority  of  the  Commer- 
cial Schools  In  America,  and  to  all  who  comply  with  his 
request  In-  wishes  to  extend  his  thanks  In  advance  for  the 
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By  E.  A.  Lupfer.    See  preceding  page. 
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Bowling  Green  Business  University 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Receives  annually  nearly  500  calls 
for  commercial  teachers,  trained 
in  its  Summer  School  for  Com- 
mercial Teachers. 


Get  its  free  Literature 


A  Wonderful  Little  Piece   of   Artistic 
Calligraphy. 

The  original  of  this  remarkably  Hue  specimen 
was  done  about  100  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Paton,  a 
writing  master  of  London,  England.  It  was, 
of  course,  executed  with  a  quill  pen  as  steel 
pens  had  not  at  that  time  come  into  use. 

Having  examined  the  original  carefully  with 
a  magnifying  glass  we  decided  that  it  was  first 
drawn  with  a  pencil  then  traced  accurately  in 
ink.  We  consider  it  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate little  piece  of  pen  work  ever  examined  by 
us.  The  lines  are  wonderfully  smooth  and  ac- 
curate, so  fine  and  clean  cut  that  at  first  we 
thought  it  a  clever  piece  of  engraving,  not- 
withstanding it  was  submitted  as  a  specimen  of 
actual  pen  and  ink  work.  Only  by  the  closest 
scrutiny  could  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was 
done  by  hand,  the  ink  and  quality  of  line  show- 
ing that  it  was  not  engraving. 

How  a  quill  pen  could  be  cut  to  produce  such 
wonderfully  delicate  lines  is  to  us  a  mystery,  as 
it  is  also  amazing  how  any  human  hand  could 
trace  them  with  such  exquisite  fineness  and  ac- 
curacy. We  wish  this  specimen  could  be 
shown  to  the  readers  of  The  Bi  siness  Edu- 
cator just  as  it  is  in  the  original,  but  that  is 
impossible  through  any  photographic  procesB 
of  engraving.  Only  the  general  form  can  be 
reproduced  which  every  good  nidge  of  such 
work  will  see  is  a  marvel  of  grace  and  sym- 
metry. 

That  there  were  wonderfully  skillful  penmen 
100  years  or  more  ago,  this   specimen   will   at- 


test, and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  no  pen- 
man in  the  country  can  equal  it. 

The  original  was  shown  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Ci. 
Balmanno,  a  banker  of  this  city,  who  said  it  was 
wiitten  for  his  grandfather  by  the  writing  mas- 
ter. Dennis  &  Baird, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  PENMANSHIP  at  Home 


lamina  position  to  give  you  excellent  train- 
ing in  plain  and  ornamental  writing  bv  mail. 
There  are  no  better  methods  than  mine,  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Your  name 
will  be  elegantly  written  on  a  dozen  visiting 
cards  if  yon  inclose  twenty  cents. 


E.  T.   BANTA, 


BERRYMAN.    MO. 


RESOLUTION  ENGROSSING 

The  size  of  the  original  of  this  set  of  resolu- 
tions is  1»  in.  x  23  in.  and  it  was  executed  on  a 
sheet  of  white  kid  finish  bristol  board  which  is 
the  best  slock  to  work  on  when  the  resolutions 
are  to  be  rendered  in  pen  and  brush.  Layout 
the  whole  design  carefully  in  pencil  taking  par- 
ticular care  to  have  the  curves  in  the  ornament 
gracefully  rounded  and  free  from  kinks.  When 
you  have  the  layout  just  where  you  want  it,  ink 
in  the  outline  of  the  border  with  a  No.  4  Soen- 
necken  pen  and  waterproof  ink.  Stump  in  all 
of  the  lettering  with  the  various  sir.es  of  the 
same  pen  also  using  the  same  kind  of  ink.  Hig- 
gins  waterproof  is  very  good.  All  of  the  letter- 
ing in  this  piece  of  work  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  most  prominent  line,  is  executed 
with  the  broad  pen. 

Wash  in  the  background  with  a  brush,  using  a 
mixture  of  Hookers  Green  No.  %  and  Paynes 
Oray  which  produces  a  pleasing  olive  green. 

Notice  that  the  background  under  the  initial 
A  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of  it  in  the  border 
is  somewhat  darker  than  the  remainder  of  it. 
This  darker  wash  is  of  course  produced  by  the 
addition  of  more  color  in  the  wash.  The  shad- 
ow effect  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  orna- 
ment is  produced  in  the  same  way. 

Thi  ornament  is  shaded  in  crimson  lake,  put- 
ting on  the  lighter  wash  first  and  the  darker  one 
after  the  first  has  thoroughly  dried. 

The  initial  A  is  rendered  in  purple,  mixing 
crims  in  lake  with  Prussian  blue,  adding  Chinese 
White  to  give  it  opaqueness  or  solidity.  The 
back  ground  is  in  green  similar  to  the  back- 
ground of  the  ornament.  The  white  dots  are 
made  with  the  brush  and  Chinese  White.  The 
heavy  shadow  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
initial  is  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  green  as 
that  in  the  background.  The  stars  in  the  initial 
are  crimson  lake  and  Chinese  White. 
P.  W.  COSTELLO, 

Scranton,  Pa. 

YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


Every  person  shonld  1 


styles.  Of  these  12  styles 
yon  will,  no  donbt.  find 
hat  yon  will  want  to 
adopt  ami  begin  work  up- 
on. Write  me  today  and 
get  big  help  for  little  cost 
SCHOOL,     PASADENA,    CALIFORNIA 


HALL'S 

Perfected  Shorthand 


A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line  Connective- 
vowel  Phonography  No  detached  H,  W,  A, 
E,  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or 
DED.  No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbi- 
trary detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  are  super- 
seded by  modern,  scientific  expedient*.  By 
thus  making  it  the  simplest,  the  easiest,  and 
most  rapid  phonography  now  published,  the 
superiority  of  "  Hall's  Perfected  Shorthand  " 
is  well  established.  A  free  descriptive  cir- 
cular upim  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

FREMONT,    OHIO. 


Worth  $100 — Price  50  Cents. 

My  book  on  the  American  Method  of  Business  Writing  contains 
538  lessons.  108  pages  91  (  by  12  inches  and  is  the  largest  and  best  book 
of  the  kind  ever  published.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  using  it  and 
are  getting  better  results  than  ever  before.  N.S.Smith,  Toby  Busi- 
ness College,  Waco,  Tex  says,  'this  book  is  worth  $100  to  any  teacher 
or  student  of  penmanship."  Hundreds  of  penmen  have  written  me 
saying  this  book  is  worth  $10.  We  give  you  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing the  book  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card  and  I  will  send  circulars  containing  40  samples. 


Brockton  Business  College 


Address,  C.  W.  JONES,  Principal. 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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C^1lftyj»vM^0n  ific  firVh'nw  of  Srofficr  (?urran  He  cfearfif  an6  unmfefafc- 

■^ il'UUvUi;  iiMif  wernpfifioo  Ifie  Htqfi  principlWof Suhfoni inreqr'iu|  in 

*  marlioo  ocqroc.%sponoinq  promptfq  tooocrq  call  sent  forth  by  fii>  official 

utu.also.inHienameof  eharitq  to  aid  tHc  nccoij  ano  oistresseCr,  he  tHiur 

lanifestoo  Jiis  inordinate  fooe  for  his  associate  in  office  axii  tor  ilie  af - 

(icrco  members  of  tfic  communih)  ia  qencrat  3ft  ums  kino  an6  qenlle  ire 

His  opposition  touuro  His  feffou>meii -pleasant,  Happy  an6  congenial  in  his" 

intercourse  un'tfi  tlic  memfcrs  of  tfic  Jnspeclionifavc.'ano,  in  his  untitneli) 

caff,  tfic  lass  cfso  nebfe  a  cliaracter  n>ilf  pe  loioefi)  toft  in  trie  community ' 

ano  ocepHj  feftfnj  fHe'flntHraciteOninejtispccrors.toHou'ore  his  associates; 

J\  wvJ Vv  %    our  Otiru  to  his  famili|  m  the  qreat  li»w  lliey  fiaocsastam- 

co,  ano  in  this  manner  seno  our  sincere  ano  Heartfelt  sumpathij  Vn  this  their 
liouroj-b'crcai'enient    ^Pc  prauc  QfmiciHhj  Sob  ffidtottrOtfpartcOtProtner 
maij  rest  in  werfasfiiw  peace  anbtnau  lite  bounteous  ^iocror'-'Ill  ^ooo 
Seribjfis  sweetest  consolation  to  tlie  lovei  ones- of  ourocparfeo  (rJenOrn  this" 
vaiftq of  rears;- ano boit/urth'er  *^|J()Crt|})()A 

Srtat  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  records,  cfhd  a  copu  thereof  suitably 
cnarossoA-seuttotlio  ramify  ofourdeceased.  brother 


By  P.  W.  Costeilo.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Me. 

lend  sell  mMressed  pnsta 
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Old  English 

The  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  popular  style  of  text  lettering,  Very  use- 
ful for  diplomas,  engrossed  resolutions,  etc. 

You  should  first  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  standard  alphabet,  and  when  you  can  make 
an  accurate  pencil  drawing  of  each  letter,  you 
are  qualified  to  attempt  pen  and  ink  work.  Rule 
liDes  to  regulate  height  of  letters,  one  inch 
apart  for  capitals,  and  one-half  inch  for  small 
letters.  Practice  on  principles  until  you  are 
able  to  make  each  stroke  with  accuracy  and  un- 
iformity. I'se  India  iDk  and  a  No.  1  Soenneck- 
en  pen.  The  paper  should  be  arranged  almost 
squarely  in  front  of  body.  The  practice  strokes 
were  not  retouched  with  a  common  pen,  and 
therefore  show  all  the  little  inaccuracies  common 
in  free  hand  work.  Considerable  practice  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  broad  pen  skillfully. 
Will  call  your  attention  to  the  pointed  ends  in 
exercises  1-2-3,  which  are  made  by  holding  the 
pen  at  a  certain  angle.  We  turn  the  pen  slight- 
ly as  shown  by  dotted  line  in  exercise  Xumber 
Four,  so  the  stroke  is  not  the  full  width  of  the 
pen. 

Practice  on  each  letter,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  form  and  proportions.  Compare  fre- 
quently with  copy  and  note  carefully  your  mis- 
takes. Spacing  is  of  the  most  importance  es- 
pecially in  the  small  letters.  All  thin  lines 
must  be  made  with  fine  pen  and  rule,  and  inac- 
curacies   may    also    be    corrected    with    a   fine 


pointed  pen.  See  that  your  letters  are  uni- 
formly vertical. 

The  initial  "A"  and  the  words  "Old  English" 
show  an  effective  finish,  done  with  a  spacing 
ruler.  The  same  effect  can  be  obtained  with 
brush  and  color  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  requir- 
ed for  pen  and  ink  work. 

The  flourishing  was  executed  off-band  with  a 
flexible  pen  in  a  straight  holder.  Remember 
that  a  few  strokes  tastefully  arranged  are  far 
better  than  many  covered  with  leaves,  berries, 
and  other  ornaments  in  great  variety,  with  little 
or  no  attention  totcolor  values. 

We  shalljbe  most  pleased  to  receive  copies  of 
this  lesson  for  criticism.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  there  are  any  promising  rlourishers 
among  those  following  these  lessons,  and  in 
orderto  obtain  this  information  we  will  present 
a  specimen  of  flourishing  and  lettering  for 
framing  to  the  one  sending  us  the  best  copy  of 
the  flourishing  in  this  lesson  with  other  sam- 
ples. Use  unruled  paper  and  ink  that  flows 
freely.    Send  stamps  for  return  of  specimens. 


"Good  English,"  a  practical  Manuel  of  cor- 
rect speaking  and  writing,  by  John  Louis  Han- 
ey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Philosophy, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  is  a  new 
work  on  English  of  244  pages  issued  by  the 
Egerton  Press,  934  North  11th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Price  75c,  postpaid.  In  this  woik  Dr. 
Haney  discusses  more  than  a  thousand  words 
and  phrases  such  as  occur  most  frequently  in 
speaking  and  writing.  The  work  is  cleared  as 
far  as  possible  of  the  technical  expressions  of 
grammar.  The  dictionary  plan  of  presenting 
the  articles  in  alphabetical  order  is  followed,  so 
that  one  can  turn  to  exactly  what  he  desires  at 
once.  This  book  is  based  on  Dr.  Haney's  arti- 
cles which  ran  for  several  seasons  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  attracted  wide-spread  atten- 
tion. All  persons  interested  in  good  English  or 
improving  in  English,  will  find  this  book  a  val- 
uable one. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  book  is  a  carefully  se- 
lected list  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  books 
that  treat  on  English,  including  the  price  of  each 
work|and  the  name  and  address  of  the  publisher. 


MICHIGAN 

At  Saginaw,  on  Oct.  28  and  29,  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers' A  ssociat  ion  -Institute  with  mem- 
bership of  over  6.000,  held  itsaDnual  meeting. 

Ex-Pres.  Taft,  David  Starr  Jordan,  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  Supt.  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Supt.  C.  E.  Chadsey,  of  Detroit,  were  some  of 
the  speakers  on  the  general  program. 

At  the  penmanship  section  there  were  well 
displayed  specimens  of  school  writing  from 
Ypsilanti.Owosso, Crystal  Palls, Charlevoix.  Bay 
City,  Kalamazoo,  Saginaw  and  other  placeB. 

John  M.  Munson,  Deputy  State  School  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  was  chairman. 

Supt.  L.  A.  Butler  presented  the  subject 
"Writing  Without  Special  Supervision."  He 
urged  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  capitalizing 
of  good  features  of  school  room  practices. 
The  teacher  he  said  should  be  able  to  write  free- 
ly and  well  because  of  the  stimulation  to  pupils 
in  seeing  one  do  easily  that  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  do.  He  believes  supervision  by  a 
specialist  is  the  ideal  way.  however. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wiseley,  Benton  Harbor,  inter- 
weaved  poetry  and  penmanship  in  discussing 
"The  Supervisor  and  the  Teacher."  He  said 
the  Supervisor  does  true  service  only  when  the 
teaching  body  has  been  increased  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency. 

"Training  of  Teachers  of  Writing"  was  the 
subject  taken  by  C.  C.  Wiggins,  of  Narquette 
Normal  School.  Compulsory  training  in  meth- 
ods and  practice  was  the  key  note,  and  be  said 
Michigan  was  one  of  the  leading  States  to  give 
Normal  work  in  penmanship. 

Discussion  was  led  by  G.  A.  Race  and  others. 

"Psychology  of  Writing"  was  ably  handled 
by  N.  A.  Harvey.  Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  State 
Normal,  Ypsilanti.  Visual  sensation  is  ob 
tained  by  study,  and  graphic  analysis.  Muscli 
and  tendon  sensation  result  from  produc 
ing  form  through  motion.  The  accumu 
lated  sensations  is  known  as  writing.  Men 
tion  was  made  of  plateau  periods  in  ac 
quiring  control  where  no  perceptible  im 
provement  is  made.  He  said  children  can  per 
ceive  letters  easier  when  large,  and  the  rate  of 
speed  proportionately  reduced.  At  another 
time  he  said  results  depend  upon  the  trained 
teacher  and  not  so  much  upon  a  system,  for 
good  teaching  is  a  live  process  whereas  a  copy 
is  only  a  lifeless  product. 

The  officers  for  191  Hare  Geo.  A.  Race,  Bay 
City,  chairman,  and  Miss  Olive  Smallidge,  Kal- 
amazoo, Secretary. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


The  New  Year  will  be  a  happy  one  to  you  and  a  prosperous  year  indeed  to  your  institution  if 
you  use  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company's  practical  books  for  practical  schools.  Nineteen  six- 
teen is  to  be  a  record  year  for  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  most  import- 
ant activities  of  life — whether  in  peace  or  war. 

Don't  fail  to  provide  yourself  with  the  best  modern  equipment  for  fighting  the  battles  of  know- 
ledge against  ignorance.  General  Preparedness  will  lead  you  on  to  victory,  if  you  fortify  your 
students  against  defeat  by  giving  them  the  practical  business  drills  found  in  every  book  we  publish 
on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  commercial  schools.  The  military  discipline  of  the  soldier  is  no  more 
important  than  is  the  mental  discipline  of  the  business  man  who  would  enter  the  field  of  modern 
trade  and  face  the  onslaughts  of  organized  and  determined  competition. 

Get  samples  of  our  books  for  examination.  You  will  find  them  bristling  with  ideas,  so  classi- 
fied as  to  give  the  correct  range.      Catalogue  free  of  charge. 

Get  our  introductory  prices,  and  exchange  rates. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  American  Penman 

The  leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Commercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

'  mtains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
s  writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
ting  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
Business  English,  Commercial 
v.  Accounting,  Xatural  Laws  of 
;iness.  School  News.  Personal 
ws,     Educational     Business     News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club   Rates    Given   on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  30  &„"$££" 


ART   ENGROSSERS 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY  l^D&a. 

in  a  style  Artistic  and  Up-to-date.  If  you 
contemplate  having  a  new  Diploma,  and 
want  something  strictly  first-class,  write 
us  for  particulars.  We  can  furnish  Diplomas 
engraved  and  printed  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

RESOLUTIONS,  ETC.  gSESTE?"111.^ 

pleasing  to  people  of  cultivated  taste.  Write 
for  Circular.    Address, 

DENNIS  &  BAIRD,  ffitft. 


All  the  NEW  IDEAS  V 
in  Commercial  Education 


TOM  want 


frequent,  regala 


int  this  infor 
itervals. 
The  BnelnesK  Journal  does  this  for  you  as 
it  never  has  been  done  before.    LOOK ! 

CONTRIBUTORS:  Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
1'nlverntty.  R.  H.  Montgomery.  Columbia 
Univ  *  F.  K.  Beygran,  Columbia  Univ.;  E.  P. 
Miixev.ofl'niv.l'enn.:  E.H.Gardner,  1'niv 


High  School.  Fittsbni 


gh:    S.  E.  Leslb 


Central  High  School.  Pittsburgh.  Margaret 
O'M.  Cavanaugh.  La  Crosse.  (Wis.  i  High 
School ;  Emma  B.  Dearborn.  Redbank,  (N..I.  i 
High  School;  L.  M.  Crandall.  Norwich, 
i  Conn,  i  Commercial  College,  and  others. 

ARTICLES:  Bookkeeping  Problems.  Aud- 
iting. Cost  Accounting,  Penmanship.  Short 
hand,  Business  Letter-Writing,  Building  up 
of  Business  Schools,  etc..  etc. 

Full  Year's  Subscription  Only  $1.00 

One  of  the  best  investments  yon  ever  made. 
Subscribe  now  and  get  the  articles  begin- 
ning In  the  September  number. 


\ 


The  Business  Journal 

812  Evening  Post  Building.      NEW  YORK 


,  |  ETERNAL  INK 

f  ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

Thk  Etbrnal  Ink  Is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 
The  engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mall  80c) 
Thoie  Inks  write  black  from  th»  pea 
point  and  «tay  black  fororer;  proof  to 
ago,  air,  ■■■■nino.ohomloali  and  flro. 
if  your  dialer  dot*  not  tupply 
theae  ink»,  tend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGIHS  &  CO.,  MFI . 
271  Ninth  St.  Biookiyh,  H.  Y. 


Skill— grace— harmony— motion  by  H.  S.  Blanchard.  Coast  College  of  Lettering.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


roelner  Oblique.    Yon  can  get  an 

rj  oblique  holder  for  less  money,  but  It  will 

purposes,  nor  please  yon  half  so  well 

as  the  (Jmeiner  Oblique  will. 

:ifleally  worked  out.  makes  the  Gmelner  Holder  the  most  desirable.    The 

inly  tl.OO.  while  it  will  be  a  source  ..f  satisfaction  to  vou  for  a  lifetime. 

A.  J.  GMEINER,     197  ASYLUM  ST,.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas 


Our  new  catalog  of  stock  Diplomas  and 
Certificates  mailed  on  request.  We  have  also 
just  issued  a  circular  of  made-to-order  Di- 
plomas. 

We  have  some  new  designs  this  season  and 
have  redrawn  many  of  our  regular  diplomas. 
Best   quality  —  lowest    prices  —  prompt    de- 
livery. 
Send  for  full-sized  samples.     Artistic  engrossing — circular  free. 
HO^WARD   «Ss  BRO^WIV, 

ENGROSSERS  AND  PRINTERS,  -  -  ROCKLAND,   MAINE 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 
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Gillott's  Pens 


The  Moat  Perfect  of  Pens 


n   r 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 

_^-*«annMRBSElllHMk 
*CT      ■       o    CIILOTTS       J 

MBmimTrtiimfTiiBrMir  im  rw 
VICTORIA  PEN,   No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


<jil lolls  Pent  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Intensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  GilloK'i  P«n» 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gillott  (SL  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <H  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNAHSHIPand 


Terry  Eng.<2 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENGR7TVERS 

(0LUMBU5,  Qhio 


"Ship  me  twenty-four  sets  of  Perception  Letters  for  my  low 
first  primary  teachers. 

You  have  the  last  word  on  this  problem  of  Perception  Let- 
ters. Nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  more  delightful  to  the 
touch  for  children  could  be  invented." 

F.  O.  PUTNAM,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


The  above  is  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  every  Supervisor  of  Writing;,  because  Mr.  Put- 
nam is  one  of  the  foremost,  successful  supervisors  of  writing  and  drawing  in  our  profession.  He  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  skilled  penman,  and  understands  the  pedagogy  of  perception  and  performance  thor- 
oughly enough  to  justify  him  to  speak  authoritively. 

If  you  have  not  looked  into  the  pedagogy,  the  psychology,  and  the  physiology  of  perception  through 
sight,  touch,  and  motion,  as  objectified  in  the  Zaner  Method  Perception  Letters,  you  should  do  so  with- 
out delay,  and  thus  help  the  struggling  child  in  its  endeavors  to  perceive  that  which  the  hand  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  striking  contrast  consisting  of  white  letters  on  a  black  background  appeal  to  the 
sight.  The  smooth  raised  letters  delight  the  touch.  The  arrows  point  out  the  direction  and  thereby 
establish  the  correct  foundation  for  motion  and  movement.  This  trinity  of  sight,  touch,  and  motion  is 
therefore  correlated  in  a  manner  never  before  so  successfully  achieved.  Sixty-two  characters,  compris- 
ing the  entire  alphabet  of  small  and  capital  letters,  and  figures,  in  box,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THREE  LAW  TEXT  TO  SELECT  FROM 

Recognizing  that  there  is  a  place  for  each,  we  have  provided  three  law  texts  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made  to  suit 
any  course  of  study  and  the  particular  views  of  any  teacher,  no  matter  how  fastidious  he  may  he  in  the  matter. 

RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

This  hook  of  17rt  pages  has  never  been  equalled  for  those  who  want  a  brief,  easily  understood  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical course  of  study  that  can  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  It  was  the  first  text  to  present  the  subject  in  an  entirely 
teachable  way  for  the  average  student  who  has  but  a  short  time  to  spend  in  school.     The  list  price  is  70  cents. 

ROWE'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Contains  349  pages.  This  book  was  published  in  September.  It  was  prepared  by  James  C.  Head  of  the  White  Water 
Wisconsin  State  Normal  School.  It  contains  some  of  the  matter  of  the  Richardson  text  but  it  haB  been  largely  added  to 
and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  average  high-school  and  also  of  the  business  college  where  sufficient  time  is  provided. 
The  manuscript  was  read  by  William  E.  Schaefer,  of  the  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee.  It  has  met  with  an 
immediate  sale  that  is  very  gratifying.     The  list  price  is  90  cents. 

UNIFORM  BUSINESS  LAW. 

Contains  465  pages,  prepared  by  Coleman  Hall  Bush  of  the  California  Bar,  formerly  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Salem,  Ore.  High  School.  Although  it  has  been  published  only  a  few  weeks,  several  important  adoptions 
have  already  been  made.  It  is  a  classic  in  legal  literature.  Its  illustrative  cases  are  Supreme  Court  cases.  It  contains 
many  hundreds  of  questions  and  examples  for  reviews. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  is  unique  in  that  while  it  is  sufficiently  technical  to  satisfy  the  legal  mind,  it  is 
sufficiently  simple  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  students  in  high  schools,  schools  of  commerce  and  for  elementary  in- 
struction in  law  schools.  The  recent  development  of  a  series  of  UNIFORM  BUSINESS  LAWS,  the  first  of  which  were  en- 
acted by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  later  approved  with  slight  modifications  by  the  Conference  of  Commissioners 
for  Uniform  State  Laws  in  the  United  States,  has  received  special  attention.  The  list  price  for  the  cloth  binding  is 
11.10,  for  buckram  binding,  $1.25. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  state  their  wants  fully  and  the  right  book  will  be  submitted  for  their  consideration. 
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HARLEM  SQUARE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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At  this  time  ot  the  year  your  attention  naturally  turns  to  text-books  ior  intermediate  and  ad- 
iced  classes.      We  recommend 

BURGESS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  by  Burgess  and  Lyons— a  new 
book  just  out.  A  textthat  is  above  all  a  book  for  the  student,  by 
authors  who  understand  him  —  who  appreciate  his  limitations  and 
know  his  tastes. 

WHOLESALE  ACCOUNTING— An  intermediate  set,  practice  plan. 

LYONS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW  for  fall  classes. 

MODERN  CORPORATION  ACCOUNTING  an  advanced  set, 
very  popular. 

DICTATION  STUDIES  for  speed  drills  in  shorthand. 

READ'S  SALESMANSHIP  edition  of  1915,  revised  and  enlarged. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  teaches  correct  self-expression. 

BIRCH'S  RAPID  CALCULATION   provides  invaluable  drill. 
This  House  publishes  a  complete  list  of  commercial  texts— a  good  text  for  every  subject  taught  in 
bookkeeping  department  and  the  shorthand  department. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOG  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


i 


LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York     L 
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Making  Good  In 
Your  First  Position! 

Will  the  pupil  be  able  to  do  it? 

The  two  things  that  will 
assure  success  are: 

Faithful  application  to 
studies,  and  Learning  the 
skilled    use    of  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

It  is  the  Reming- 
ton that  you  are 
most  likely  to  use 
when  you  take  your 
first   position. 

Training  on  the  Remington  pays  best 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New   York   and    Everywhere 

GRAND  PRIZE,   PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 
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HAVE    YOU    SKEJIV 

THE  NEW 

Bliss 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE? 


Actual  Business  From  the  Start 


TlWILL    FILL    YOUR    REQLMREf. 


DAY   or   NIGHT  SCHOOL 
LARGE  or  SMALL  CLASSES 

ANO  IS  EQUALLY  FASCINATING  FOR 

BEGINNING   and   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTING  COURSES 

SCIENTIFIC    TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


METROPOLITAN 

SYSTEM   OF  ■iimimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw iiimiiiiiiBiiiiiimiHii 

BOOKKEEPING 


By  W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.  B..  Head  of  Commercial 
Department ',  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 
Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a  new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  The  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side 
of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

This  text  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
teaching  and  accounting  methcds. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


LETTERS  OF  A 
SCHOOLMASTER 


A  Book  of  Business  Ethics 
By  C.  E.  Birch 


Is  a  splendid  little  volume  on  Busi- 
ness Ethics  especially  suited  to  dic- 
tation in  Shorthand  classes  as  well 
as  for  week-beginning  or  week-end 
recitation  and  discussion.  It  adds 
value  and  quality  to  the  commercial 
work  by  emphasizing  character  as 
well  as  efficiency. 

Price  50c.     Rates  to  Schools 


ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Publishers 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


TYPEWRITING 
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I   TOUCH  METHOD 


By  Daisy  M.  Bell  and  David  A.  Wasson. 

An  exceptionally  strong  combination  of  begin- 
ing  and  advanced  work.  It  provides  a  complete 
course  including  every  phase  of  typewriting.  The 
key  board  exercises  insure  rapid  progress  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  touch  writing.  The  advanced 
work  consists  of  budgets  carefully  graded  and 
arranged.  The  student  learns  "correct  arrange- 
ment," as  well  as  accuracy  and  speed.      190  pages. 

Copy  Holder  and  Shield.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  a  servicable  and  economical  copy  holder,  also  a 
shield  for  teaching  touch  typewriting  we  offer  an 
appliance  that  stands  the  student's  usage  at  a  price 
that  removes  the  only  objection  to  copy  holder 
equipment.      Send  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


I  Metropolitan  Text  Book:  Company 

I  37  So.  Wabash  Avenue,        Chicago.  | 
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REPORT    OF    THE 

NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 
CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  27-30,  1915 

By  S.   E.  LESLIE,   Pittsburgh. 


V 


-J 


PENMANSHIP  SECTION 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  December  27,  1915 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Penmanship  Teachers'  Association 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held.  Many  of  the  penmen  arrived  on 
Sunday  and  spent  the  time  Defore  the  opening 
of  the  convention  in  renewing  old  friendthips 
and  looking  over  in  advance  some  of  the  scrap 
books  and  specimens  brought  for  the  exhibit. 
The  penmen  were  expecting  a  good  time  and  a 
good  meeting.  They  were  disappointed  in 
neither. 

The  convention  opened  Monday  afternoon  at 
2  o'clock  with  Pres.  Madrav  in  the  chair.  The 
president's  address  was  received  with  more 
than  usual  enthusiasm.  A  strong  plea  was 
made  for  broader  training  for  the  special  teach- 
er of  writing.  The  demand  for  the  old-time 
type  of  writing  of  the  present  day  should  be  a 
college  trained  man.  Messrs.  Zaner,  Roush, 
Stryker  and  Savage  in  concurring  with  Mr. 
Madray,  added  some  valuable  points  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  next  regular  subject  on  the  program  was 
"Mechanical  Devices  of  Assistance  to  the 
Writing  Teacher,"  by  C.  A.  Faust.  No  one  in 
the  profession  has  made  such  a  thorough  study 
of  mechanical  devices  designed  to  assist  the 
writing  teacher  as  Mr.  Faust.  He  illustrated 
the  uses  of  the  various  devices  which  he  has 
found  most  useful  to  the  teacher  through  a 
demonstration  of  two  of  his  pupils— little  girls— 
apparently  about  six  years  of  age.  These  two 
midgets  showed  a  most  remarkable  movement 
development  and  control.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  numbers  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Tuesday  A.  M.,  9:30 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Lakey,  Ph.  D.  in  dealing  with 
the  subject,  "Can  a  Teacher  Teach  Writing 
Without  Training  ?"  said  so  many  good  things 
that  the  only  way  to  get  them  all  is  to  read  the 
report.    Mr.   Lakey  has  given  much  thought  to 


Mr.  V.  E.  Madray, 
President,  1915.  Pittsburgh. 


the  teaching  of  a  practical  style  of  penmanship. 
Over  eighty  of  his  pupils  received  special  writ- 
ing certificates  last  year.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  giving  most  practice  to  those 
letters  occurring  most  frequently. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Greenwood,  Minneapolis,  limited 
his  discussion  on  "How  I  Secure  Results  in 
Penmanship,"  to  writing  in  the  High  School. 
Penmanship  is  introduced  in  the  first  year  in 
South  High  School,  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Green- 
wood aims  to  discipline  without  friction.  He 
has  an  original  and  effective  plan  of  maintain- 
ing interest  and  securing  order.  He  finds  that 
regular  monthly  contests  are  a  great  aid  in  cre- 
ating enthusiasm  and  securing  results. 

Mr.  Whiteside.  Tyler,  Texas,  in  discussing 
Mr.  Greenwood's  paper  gave  some  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  securing  con- 
trol of  the  hand  in  writing.  Mr.  Savage  stated 
that  he  had  discovered  through  one  of  his 
teachers,  an  excellent  method  of  counting  for 
words.  Those  who  heard  his  description  of  the 
melhod  agreed  with  him. 

"What  are  the  Most  Important  Educational 
Qualifications  of  the  Writing  Teacher?"  by  J. 
A.  Stryker.  Kearney,  Xebr.,  was  handled  in  a 
most  able  manner.  Mr.  Stryker  thinks  the  time 
is  rapidly  coming  when  penmanship  "fans" 
(fanatics)  will  understand  that  they  cannot 
spend  their  whole  time  in  acquiring  skill  and 
neglecting  other  things.  He  also  stated  that 
the  time  would  soon  be  here  when  a  writing 
teacher  should  have  a  college  education.  He 
mentioned  the  many  opportunities  open  to 
penmen  for  pursuing  work  leading  toward  a  de- 
gree and  urged  them  to  take  advantage  of  such 
opportutiities. 

I'ncle  Robert  Spencer  discussed  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner,  Mr.  Stryker's  talk.  He  said 
he  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  missed 
Mr.  Stryker's  excellent  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  his  subject.  I'ncle  Robert  spoke 
in  a  very  touching  manner  of  his  father,  Piatt 
R.  Spencer.  In  closing  he  repeated  his  father's 
well-known  poem,  "Ode  to  Writing."  The 
penmen  as  well  as  all  commercial  teachers  have 
a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  I'ncle  Robert. 
The  room  was  crowded  when  he  spoke. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Race, 
President,  1916,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Hon.  Robert  C.  Spencer  and  Col.  Geo.  Soule, 
the  oldest  members  present,  and  little  Miss  Lu- 
cynda  Miller,  the  youngest  present  anda  remark- 
ably skillful  one  as  well. 


Mr.  O.  L.  Rogers. 
Secretary,  1915.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Wednesday  A.  M.,  9:30 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Faust  gave 
a  talk  on  the  value  of  the  air  brush  to  the  pen- 
man. Mr.  Price  of  the  Paasche  Air  Brush  Co., 
at  the  same  time  showed  samples  of  work  and 
demonstrated  the  uses  to  which  the  brush  may 
be  put.  Many  questions  were  asked  which 
showed  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
penmen.  The  association  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Faust  for  providing  this  treat  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Karl  Von  Ammerman,  Indianapolis,  had 
as  his  subject,  "Pending  Penmanship  Prob- 
lems." He  wrote  to  21  High  Schools  asking 
whether  or  not  writing  should  be  continuedas 
a  separate  subject  beyond  the  Kighth  grade. 
Of  the  sixteen  replies  twelve  thought  that  it 
should  be  continued  in  the  High  School,  and 
four  that  it  should  not.  Mr.  Von  Ammerman 
read  the  replies  which  he  received.  These 
proved  to  be  very  interesting  and  brought  forth 
a  very  lively  discussion.  Those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  were,  Race,  Greenwood, 
Bachtenkircher,  Clausen,  Madray  and  Barnett. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
eighth  grade  pupil  was  not  sufficiently  mature 
to  have  developed  a  settled  style  and  unless 
some  attention  was  given  it  in  the  High  School, 
the  writing  would  quickly  retrograde. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Roush, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

"Writing  in  the  High  School,"  was  handled 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher  and  in  his  usual 
straight-to-the  point  and  common  seDse  man- 
ner. Nothing  in  his  writing  classes  counts,  as 
he  put  it,  but  a  "home  run."  He  emphasizes  the 
practical  application  to  busiDess  use.  He  ex- 
hibited the  writiDg  of  all  of  his  pupils,  which 
was  uniformly  excellent.  His  paper  should  be 
read  by  every  penman  interested  in  High 
School  writing. 

"Correlation  and  Concentration  in  Writing," 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  wa9  listened  to  with  keen  inter- 
est. Mr.  Zaner  said  that  correlation  was  an  old 
subject.  Writing  should  be  so  taught  that 
natural  growth  would  result.  The  needs  of  pu- 
pils in  different  grades  are  different.  In  the 
first  and  second  grades  the  aim  should  be  to 
conserve  the  health  of  the  child  by  teaching 
correct  position,  penholding,  etc.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  attention  should  be  given 
to  rhythm;  fifth  and  si.rtli,  acquisition  of 
skill,  technique,  form  and  motion;  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  improvement  and  practi- 
cal application  of  all  things  taught  in  other 
grades.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  Mr. 
.Zaner's  paper  justice  without  quoting  it  ver 
batim.  It  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  C.  C.  Cur- 
tis and  C.  W.  Ransom. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Rubert, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

"Efficiency  in  the  Writing  Class,"  by  V.  M. 
Rubert,  Evansville,  Ind.,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  of  the  entire  program.  Mr. 
Rubert  believes  in  using  every  minute  of  the 
writing  hour  to  the  best  advantage.  He  has 
thought  out  his  penmanship  problems  in  a  very 
thorough  manner.  Every  penman  and  writing 
teacher  is  urged  to  read  Mr.  Rubert's  paper 
which  will  appear  in  complete  form  in  the  Fed- 
eration report. 

Wednesday  P.  M. 

Miss  Emma  Dearborn,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  gave 
a  paper  and  afterward  a  demonstration  by  some 
of  her  pupils  on  the  subject,  "Writing  to  Mu- 
sic." Miss  Dearborn  has  demonstrated 
thoroughly  the  value  of  music  as  an  aid  in  ac- 
quiring skill  in  penmanship,  typewriting,  etc., 
and  the  penmen  became  so  enthusiastic  over 
Miss  Dearborn's  demonstration  that  later  they 
asked  permission  to  try  it  out  for  themselves 
while  Miss  Dearborn  played  various  selections 
on  the  Victrola. 

"The  Nature  of  the  Writing  Problem,"  by  H. 
A.  Roush,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  proved  to  be  a  pa- 
per brimming  over  with  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  teacher.  Mr.  Roush  said  that  writing 
should  be  a  promotional  subject  in  the  grades 


The    J.    A.    S.    Contingent    of    the    Convention— Jolly,    Adonis,    Scribes. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Stryker, 
Kearney,  Nebr. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  grade  teacher  should  be  able  to  inspire  and 
instruct  her  pupils  by  good  blackboard  writing. 
Writing  is  of  little  value  until  it  becomes  auto- 
matic or  reflexive.  Mr.  Koush  touched  in  an 
interesting  manner  the  many  penmanship 
difficulties  confronting  the  teacher. 

At  the  election  of  officers  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, G.  A.  Race,  Bay  Citv,  Mich.,  was 
elected  President;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney, 
Nebr.,  Vice  President;  S.  E.  Leslie,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Secretary,  and  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Member  of  the  Gener- 
al  Executive  Board. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  splendid  program. 


The  Penmanship  Exhibit 


By  all  odds  the  most  interesting  exhibit  ever 
shown  at  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  was  a  collection  of  penmanship  by 
masters  past  and  present. 

It  was  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  and  unsel- 
fish and  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Leslie,  of 
Pittsburgh,  ably  supported  by  his  co-worker, 
Mr.  V.  E.  Madray. 

A  double-size  room  was  filled  with  speci- 
mens upon  the  walls  and  tables, and  scrapbooks, 
all  of  which  were  contributed  by  members  of 
our  profession. 

The  collection  included  original  writing  and 
penwork  from  such  as  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  the 
author  of  Spencerian  Penmanship;  his  son's; 
Klickinger;  Madarasz;  Taylor;  and  nearly  all 
of  their  contemporaries,  together  with  the 
work  of  practically  all  present  day  penmen. 

A  collection  of  about  40  pen  portraits  were  ex- 
hibited from  P.  W.  Costello;  E.  L.  Brown  was 
well  represented;  Dennis  &  Baird  displayed 
considerable  of  their  skill;  Martin,  of  Boston; 
and  others  added  to  the  Engrossing  collection. 

C.  A.  Barnett,  of  Cleveland,  was  the  only  one 
to  exhibit  students' specimens  of  which  he  h?.d 
a  large  and  attractive  display. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Chicago  to 
have  this  feature  continued  another  year.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  another  feast  may  be  in 
store  for  all  who  attend. 

We  intended  to  have  some  one  collect  the 
names  of  the  donors  and  exhibitors  but  we 
failed  and  in  so  doing  are  unable  to  give  full 
credit  or  do  full  justice  to  all  who  so  generously 
and  skillfully  participated. 


"Artistic  Gems  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 
by  L.  Madarasz"  by  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  224  Main  St.,  price  50c  is  the  title  of  a 
thirty-two  page  book,  seven  by  ten  inches, 
plate  paper  containing  reproduced  work  by 
halftone  method  of  the  late  L  Madarasz.  Some 
of  the  work  in  this  book  represents  the  best  his 
wonderful  pen  has  produced.  The  person  who 
cannot  get  from  these  pages  several  times  fifty 
cents  worth  of  inspiration  is  ceitainly  immune 
from  the  charms  of  grace  and  dash  in  ornamen- 
tal writing.  The  work  comprises  business  and 
ornamental  penmanship,  signature  writing, 
Hourishing,  etc.  It  contains  also  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  penmanship  from  the  skilled  hand 
of  W.  G.  Christy. 


At  the  Florida  State  Teachers'  Associatir  n  re- 
cently held  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  the.commercial 
teachers  of  the  high  schools  and  pfivate  busi- 
ness schools  were  recognized  by  the  srWhdrities 
and  a  special  section  was  organized  with  Mr. 
W.  E.  Keen  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Palm  Beach  High  School,  at  the  head.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Arcadia,  Fla.,  at 
which  time  doubtless  a  splendid  program  will 
be  rendered  in  the  interest  of  commercial  edu- 
cation. Pres.,  W.  E.  Keen  ;  V.-P.,  B.  H.  Mat- 
tingly,  Tallahassee  ;  Secy.-Treas.,  F.  B.  Mixon, 
St.  Augustina. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Hoole,  Glendive,  Mont. 

Early  in  January.  The  Newark  Business  Col- 
lege and  the  Drake  Business  College,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J  ,  were  consolidated, the  pupils,  propri- 
etors and  faculty  of  the  former  being  tranferred 
to  the  Drake  School,  671)  Broad  St.,  Newark. 
The  capacity  has  been  enlarged  to  meet  the 
increased  enrollment  which  is  now  about  5U0. 
The  consolidation,  means  increased  efficiency 
through  cooperation.  Mr.  W.  C.  Cope  willcon- 
tinue  as  principal;  Mr.  R.  C.  Scholz  will  con. 
tinue  as  secretary  and  manager;  and  Mrs. 
Winner  and  Mr.  Ira  L.  Calvert  will  be  associ- 
ated with  the  office  staff.  Both  institutions 
were  founded  in  1881.  We  wish  the  institu- 
tion the  success  and  prosperity  it  deserves. 


OUR  FEDERATION 


By  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish 


TUNE— "JOHN   BROWN'S  BODY" 

Come.  Oh  come,  my  brothers,  let  us  all  join  in  a 

song, 
Sing  it  with  a  willing  heart  and  sing  it  good 

and  strong  ; 
Sing  it  for  the  Federation,  shout  both  loud  and 

long, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

CHORUS 

Glory  to  out  Federation, 
Giorytothe  Federation, 
Glory  to  the  Federation, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

The  era  of  Commercial  Training  now  has  j'ist 

begun, 
Our  duty  to  the  coming  race  will  surely  be  well 

done; 
For  we  will  work  and  we  will  fight  from  dawn 

to  setting  sun. 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

CHORUS 

We  are  for  the  Penman,  it  was  there  we  got  our 

start, 
Business  Teachers,  Managers,  we  know  they'll 

do  their  part; 
High  School,  Shorthand,  Stenotype  will  work 

with  all  their  heart, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

CHORUS 

The  future  of  our  Federation  stands  out  clear 

and  bright. 
For  we  are  striving  honestly  to  lead  men  to  the 

light  ; 
And  to  equip  our  young  folks  so  that  they  can 

win  life's  fight, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 


Minnesota  Spunk 


Mankato,  Minn.,  Dec.  15,  1915. 
Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sirs: 

We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  our  fine 
building  and  all  equipment  were  destroyed  by 
fire  last  Friday  morning,  December  loth.  We 
saved  absolutely  nothing,  except  the  safe. 

We  had  about  six  hundred  students  then,  and 
we  naturally  feared  we  should  have  a  regular 
stampede,  but  succeeded  in  making  most  of 
them  stay. 

The  problem  of  securing  quarters  for  so 
many,  is  no  small  matter  ill  a  town  ofthissize, 
but  before  11  o'clock  of  that  day,  we  had  se- 
cured two  buiUlings  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date us.  We  wired  to  Chicago  for  books  and 
supplies.  Had  a  number  of  carpenters  set  at 
work  making  tables,  and  by  Monday  morning 
we  were  in  position  to  open  school  again,  and 
our  work  today  is  going  on  the  same  as  usual. 
We  are  of  course  using  pine  tables,  but  they 
will  do  us  until  we  get  regular  school  furniture. 

We  shall  build  again,  and  when  we  do  it  will 
be  better  than  ever.  We  did  not  lose  courage 
for  one  second. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season, 
we  are 

Yours  truly, 
Brandruf  &  Nettleton 
"The  Glory  is  in  the  rising  after  the  fall." 

[The  above  shows  the  kind  of  courage  that 
has  made  Mankato  famous.    Editor.! 


Ex-President  William  H.  Taft's  Trib- 
ute to  the  Value  of  Shorthand. 


Ex-president  William  H.  Taft  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  on  the  evening  of  December  28, 
1915,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  Cily,  at  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Stenographers'  Association.  He  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  James  M.  Ruso, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  an  official  stenog- 
rapher in  the  courts  of  Albany,  and  was  a  class- 
mate of  Mr.  Taft  at  Yale.  Mr.  Taft  said  in  part  : 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  say, 
fellow-stenographers— for  there  is  no  defect  in 
my  education  that  comes  home  to  me  with  so 
much  emphasis  as  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a 
stenographer.  My  father  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  stenographer  in  the  modern  sense: 
but  with  a  determination  and  insistence  that  I 
am  afraid  was  not  transmitted  to  his  children— 
at  least  the  one  in  whom  lam  chiefly  interest- 
ed—he  went  to  work  and  learned  the  Pitman 
system,  and  he  used  it  in  correspondence;  he 
used  it  in  his  diaries;  he  used  it  in  the  notes  he 
made  on  the  Bench  ;  he  used  it  in  the  notes  he 
made  in  charges  to  the  jury.  While  it  was  lim- 
ited to  a  correspondence  style,  I  presume  his 
characters  were  such  that  his  notes  and  his 
memoranda  are  easily  read  now  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  what  he  has  left.  I  feel  quite 
close  to  stenographers.  I  have  been  with  them 
all  my  life.  I  had  them  when  I  was  practicing 
law.  prosecuting  criminals— they  are  more 
needed  in  criminal  practice  than  in  any  other,  I 
think  (laughter);  and  after  1  came  to  the  Bench, 
and  in  the  making  up  of  records,  the  truth  is 
they  seemed  to  be  the  most  indispensible  men 
possible.  They  are  a  great  test  of  a  man's  ve- 
racity and  accuracy ■' 


A  royal  friend  and  supporter  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Spanabel.  head 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Education, 
Wilklnsburg,  Pa.,  High  School.  Mr.  Spana- 
bel favored  us  with  a  list  of  subscriptions  under 
date  of  Decembers,  numbering  twenty-seven. 
He  states  that  there  is  nothing  that  pleases  him 
more  than  to  be  able  to  send  a  list  of  this  kind 
to  The  Business  Educator,  since  it  is  a 
great  factor  in  developing  pupils  in  penman- 
ship. Mr.  Spanabel  is  doing  good  work  in 
Wilkinsburg,  and,  of  course,  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  he  is  finding  The  Business  Edu- 
cator of  much  assistance  to  him  in  securing 
results  in  penmanship. 
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"Plain   as    Print" 


That  is  what  a  page  of  shorthand  should  be  like. 

But  of  how  many  systems  is  it  true? 

Some  systems  are  legible  when  the  characters  are 
carefully  drawn.  Others  are  always  a  matter  of  guess- 
work, for  there  are  many  different  words  for  which  an 
outline  may  stand. 

Shorthand  writing  which  is  not  instantly  legible  even  under  the  stress 
of  rapid  note-taking  has  no  commercial  or  practical  value. 

The  notes  of  most  old-time  stenographers  are  notoriously  illegible, 
because  the  system  of  shorthand  they  write  is  imperfect,  and  inherently 
deficient  in  the  qualities  which  promote  legibility. 

That  Gregg  Shorthand  does  not  come  under  this  category  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Con- 
test, all  the  Gregg  writers  qualified,  while  five-sevenths  of  the  Pitmanic 
writers  failed. 

One  Gregg  writer,  a  girl  of  but  seventeen,  with  no  reporting  exper 
ience,  made  a  world's  record  for  accuracy,  99.4%  perfect.  In  succeeding 
contests,  other  Gregg  writers  have  exceeded  even  this  brilliant  wor.'-. 

Legibility  is  secured  in  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  following  features  : 
Invariable  Outlines  But  One  Position 

Natural  Order  of  Sounds  Forward  Movement 

Vowels  in  Outline  Light  Characters 

Simplicity  Uniform  Slope 

Accuracy  is  the  quality  in  stenographers  that  rouses  employers  to 
the  highest  enthusiasm.  Give  your  school  the  reputation  of  "  The  School 
That  Gets  Results  "  by  installing 


Gi 


re 
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Shorthand 


the  System 
that  gets  results 
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' GEOMETRIC  vs.  GRAPHIC  SHORTHAND^ 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  "Shorthand  Reporters'  World''  for  January,  1916,  says:  "it  is 
not  true  that  a  geometrical  style  of  shorthand,  like  the  Pitman,  when  scientifically  used  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert,  will  more  readily  and  better  serve  the  difficult  requirements  of  court  reporting,  than  a  graphic 
style  like  the  Gregg  ?  Are  the  sharp  angles  and  straight  lines  in  Pitman  not  perferable  and  really  nec- 
essary for  very  rapid  work  such  as  is  often  required  in  court  proceedings,  in  that  they  make  for  greater 
ease  and  accuracy  in  transcribing?  "  The  correspondent  then  asks  if  Pitman  Shorthand  has  not  "  been 
proven  equal  to  the  most  rapid  speaker  or  reader — or  to  the  extreme  necessities  of  court  work,  where 
more  than  one  may  be  speaking  at  the  same  time,  or,  in  other  words  equal  to  the  most  difficult  report- 
ing," and  winds  up  his  very  pertinent  query  by  further  inquiring  if  it  is  not,  therefore,  safer  for  such 
work"  than  the  Gregg  ?  We  cannot  take  space  in  this  advertisement  to  quote  the  entire  article  but  must 
here  reproduce  what  is  really  the  very  pith  and  essence  of  the  inquiry,  by  quoting  his  closing  remarks  : 
"  Gregg  shorthand  having  been  taught  and  written  in  this  country  since  1893,  or  for  twenty-three  years 
(which  is  more  than  the  active  life  of  the  average  reporter),   why  IS  it  that  ninety  ^er  cent,  of  the  COUrt 

stenographers  in  America  are  still  Pitmanic  writers?  " 

While  the  above  did  not  appear  as  an  editorial  in  the  "  Shorthand  Reporters  World,"  the  editor,  Mr.  Enoch 
N.  Miner,  is  so  well  known  for  his  impartiality  to  all  styles  of  shorthand,  that  it  is  easily  presumable  the  cor- 
respondent referred  to  must  have  in  a  measure  reflected  the  editor's  ideas  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Pit- 
manic  and  Gregg  systems,  or  he  would  not  have  permitted  the  foregoing  to  appear  in  his  columns. 

The  many  public  competitive  tests  of  recent  years  have  amply  demonstrated  practically  what  was  already 
clear  theoretically,  that  Pitman's  Shorthand  is  not  only  the  most  legible,  but  the  most  rapid  system  in  the 
world.  All  the  highest  records  for  speed  in  shorthand  writing  have  been  made  with  this  system,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  remarkable  figures  given  below  which  demonstrate  most  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the 
Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand  over  lig-ht-line  systems. 


The  Miner  Championship  Gold  Medal 

YEAR  WINNER  SYSTEM  S^ 


SPKKIi 

Per 

Mini  ik 


1906  Sidney  H.  Godfrey       Isaac  Pitman         98.1  150 

1907  Sidney  H.  Godfrey        Isaac  Pitman  98.25       123 

1908  C.H.Marshall  Pitmanic  95.8  242 


The  "Shorthand  Writer"  Cup 

Net 
YEAR  WINNER  SYSTEM  Aa"y""         *Pkk" 

Mini  ti 

1909  W.B.  Bottome  Pitmanic  94.3  262 

1910  C.H.Marshall  Pitmanic  8B.B8       268 

1911  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  95.71        268 


1910      F.H.Gurtler  Gregg  95.8  173  1912     Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  98.8  278 

1913     Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  96.86       272 

_.       „  ¥    .  ,.i   o.i  /-.  'By    winning  the  "Shorthand  Writer"  Cup  three  years 

The  bagan  International  Silver  Cup  in   succession,  Mr.    Nathan    Behrin   became  the  permanent 

1907  Nellie  M.Wood     '         Isaac  Pitman  96  163       ,    holder  of  the  trophy.) 

1908  Nellie  M.Wood  Isaac  Pitman         98.4        253  The  Adams  International  Trophy 


1909      Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman         95  3         264 


1911      Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  99.5 


(By  winning  the   Eagan  Cup  three  years  in  succession,  (There  were  four  contests,  ranging  from  150  to  210  words 

Miss  Wood  became  the  permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy.)        |    per  minute.    Mr.  Behrin  was  second  with  a  percentage  of  99.3.) 


World's  Shorthand  Championship 

.WINNER  SYSTEM  A'.' 


ACCUR-         Sl-EEn 
v.  i  Per 

Minute 
1914  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  98.6  277 

(  In  the  three  contests  of  280,  210.  and  200  words,  Mr.  Behrin's 
average  of  accuracy  was  98  per  cent.;  a  world's  record  which  has 
never  been  approached.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  but  Pit- 
manic writers  were  able  to  qualify  in  this  contest.) 

It   will  thus   be  seen  that  all  the  trophies  in  the  above  Speed  Contests,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been 
won   by   writers   of  Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand  or  a  modification   of  that  system. 


Send  for  a  copy  of"  Statistical  Legerdemain  "  and  particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

2  WEST  45TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Editor 
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Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  SI. 00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting.  Finance. 
Mathematics,  English.  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  arid  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  anil  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindlv  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  andread 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

~  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Budget  Number  Twelve. 

If  you  dislike  a  fellow  employe  or 
are  disliked'by  him,  do  not  make  a 
parade  of  the  matter.  Quarreling 
and  backbiting  are  not  compatible 
with  good  work,  and  if  persisted  in, 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  blue 
envelope  on  your  desk. 

Do  not  stop^work  until  the  prepar- 
atory bell  rings,  then  clean  up  your 
desk  and  be  ready  to  leave  it  in  per- 
fect order  when  the  last  bell  rings. 

Your,mistakes  are  blamed  on  your 
chief,  and  you  must  not  complain  if, 
after  a  time,  he  adopts  drastic  meas- 
ures to  relieve  himself. 

Superintendents  and  heads  of  de- 
partments must  give  their  orders  to 
the  foreman  of  the  department,  not 
to  workmen  in  that  department. 

If  your  salary  does;not  suit  you,  do 
not  blame  your  employer,  blame  your 
services;  when  they  are  worth  more 
to  him,  he  will  pay  you  more. 

The  man  who  is  worthy  of  being  a 
leader  of  men  will  never  complain  of 
the  stupidity  of  his  helpers,  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  mankind,  nor  of  the  in- 
appreciation  of  the  public.  Thete 
things  are  all  a  part  of  the  great 
game  of  life,  and  to  meet  them  and 
not  go  down  before  them  in  discour- 
agement and  defeat  is  the  final  proof 
of  power.   ' 


lo 
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"l  want  to  know"  Is  the  Instinct  which  le 
wisdom.  The  Inquiring  mind  discovers  the 
and  sonree  of  troth,  and  extracts  It  from  cog 


The  Impulse  to  answer  questions  leads  toanalysts, 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
fits  all  parties  concerned. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
each  questions  as  yon  desire.  The  Business  Edit- 
catoh  will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship 
UM.-stl.nis  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  good  results.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  It  In  others  and 


brings 


Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  tnrn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Questions  are  frequently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


the  hand  will  revolve  or  pivot  on  the  finger- 
rest  which  should  slide  less  freely  on  the  pull- 
ing motions  in  writing,  but  which  should  glide 
easily  and  quickly  on  the  connective  strokes 
between  letters  and  in  the  act  of  spacing  the 
tigureB. 

This  suggested  position  and  movement  will 
best  conserve  practical  writing,  by  thus  oppos- 
ing excessive  finger  action,  always  obstructive 
to  freedom,  and  the  consequent  tension  of  the 
hand  and  arm. 

Try  it  thoroughly,  and  be  convinced. 

Tom  Sawyier. 


Editor  Question   and  Answer    Depart- 
ment: 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  much  is 
paid  for  addressing  envelopes  by  the 
thousand  in  long-hand,  three  lines  to 
the  envelope,  working  from  a  cardfile; 
also  about  how  many  words  a  minute 
should  a  good  long-hand  penman  be 
able  to  write  legibly? 

J.  V.  R.  H. 

Hand  addressed  envelopes  of  three  lines  are 
worth  anywhere  from  82.50  to  $26.00  per 
thousand,  depending  upon  quality.  Little 
more  than  legibility  can  be  expected  for  82.50 
per  thousand.  And  for  826.00  per  thousand 
one  should  expect  superb  penmanship.  A 
thousand  per  day  is  a  good  day's  work.  From 
300  to  500  per  day  of  the  superb  quality  would 
be  the  limit. 

From  20  to  30  words  a  minute  represents  the 
rate  of  speed  for  longhand,  averaging  five  let- 
ters to  the  word.  Little  more  than  legibility  can 
be  expected  when  one  writes  faster  than  20 
words  per  minute.  Occasionally  we  hear  of 
people  writing  40  and  50  words  a  minute,  but 
we  have  never  seen  anyone  do  it.  Some  attain 
very  high  records  on  short  and  easy  words  for 
a  Bhort  time  only. 


What  is  the  best  position  and  move- 
ment when  writing  on  a  pad  held  in  the 
hand? -A.  T.  W. 

The  position  sitting  or  standing  should  be 
both  healthful  and  efficient.  An  erect  posture 
of  the  body  promotes  good  breathing,  favors 
normal  eyesight  and  facilitates  the  use  of  the 
arm. 

The  writing  arm  should  swing  loosely  and 
rest  lightly  against  the  side  of  the  body  on  the 
muscular  enlargement  handward  of  the  elbow. 
ThlB  forearm  contact  will  condition  a  center  of 
motion  and  control  and  thus  produce  freedom 
of  activity  incident  to  the  arm  movement  under 
favorable  conditions.  Both  arms  should  be 
suspended  in  a  relaxed  manner  with  the  el- 
bows held  at  about  right  angleB. 

Incline  the  writing  surface  at  a  sufficient  an- 
gle as  to  enable  an  efficient  and  relative  ad- 
justment of  the  writinglhand  to  the  paper,  and, 
as  well,  make  for  clear  seeing  and  easy  reading. 

Serving  as  a  second  controlling  contact,  the 
little  and  ring  fingers  may  rest  to  support  the 
hand  upon  the  writing  pad.      In   this   position 


Of  what  advantage  is  a  blotter  under 
the  hand  while  writing  on  paper?— H.  K. 

A  blotter  keeps  the  paper  free  from 
oil  and  moisture  from  the  hand  and 
frequently  one  can  catch  a  drop  of  ink 
falling  from  his  pen  with  a  blotter. 
The  surface  of  a  blotter  is  rough, 
and  therefore  the  hand  glides  more 
evenly,  and  it  is  easier  to  control 
than  on  a  smooth  paper.  The  blot- 
ter should  not  be  smooth  and  glossy 
on  one  side,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
witn  some  blotters  containing  an  ad- 
vertisement, but  both  sides  should 
be  the  same.  It  also  aids  one  in 
writing  a  straight  line  on  envelopes 
and  paper  where  there  is  no  base 
line.  In  this  case  the  blotter  is  placed 
straight  on  the  paper  and  the  line  is 
written  about  one-half  an  inch  above 
the  blotter  parallel  to  it.— E.  A.  L. 
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TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS: 
This  bulletin  is  written  for  all  teachers,  those 
who  do  not  teach  writing  in  departments  as 
well  as  those  who  do.  To  make  sure  this  bulle- 
tin reaches  all  teachers  the  co-operation  of  the 
principals  is  respectfully  requested. 

A  little  observation  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
grades  will  reveal  the  fact  that  we  have  three 
kinds  of  writers.  First,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, but  usually  less  than  half  of  the  clasB,  who 
write  with  a  pure  arm  movement;  second,  a 
large  division  who  write  with  a  combination  of 
arm  and  finger  movement;  and  third,  a  few 
stragglers  who  write  with  pure  finger  move- 
ment or  a  very  restricted  arm  motion. 

Inthefirst  group  we  find  the  boldest  and 
most  tireless  writing.  Set  the  class  to  writing 
for  a  period  of  several  hours  and  the  pupil  in 
the  first  division  will  turn  in  papers  which  run 
fairly  uniform  from  the  first  to  the  last  sheet, 
while  those  in  the  second  division  will  hand 
you  papers  which  show  a  gradual  retrogression 
after  the  first  few  pages.  The  third  group  will 
probably  turn  in  papers  that  are  not  much  more 
than  illegible  scrawls,  showing  almoBt  complete 
nervous  exhaustion. 

The  writing  of  the  second  group  may  be  fully 
as  practical  as  that  of  the  first  group  in  any  oc- 
cupation where  writing  is  not  a  continuous  re- 
quirement. It  will  probably  be  fully  as  legible 
and  may  be  even  more  speedy  for  a  brief  period. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  that  itdoes  notrequire 
an  absolutely  fixed  position  ot  the  writing  arm. 
Its  disadvantages  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
stand  up  well  under  a  long  strain,  and  being 
written  with  two  sets  of  muscles  working  in 
combination,  it  requires  more  nervous  energy. 
The  hand  writing  of  the  third  group  receives 
little  or  no  consideration  in  the  application  for 
a  modern  office  position. 

The  handwriting  of  the  first  group  is  the  most 
striking  and  is  that  which  is  most  sought  for. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  commercial  school  graduate.  It  is 
now  being  advertised  as  the  exclusive  product 
of  several  public  school  writing  systems.     It  is 


the  aim  of  a  writing  supervisor  to  have  the 
first  group  as  large  as  possible,  the  second 
group  as  small  as  possible  and  the  third  group 
extinct. 

If  we  take  for  our  definition:  "Good  writing 
is  that  which  is  easily  read  and  easily  written," 
both  the  first  and  second  groups  mentioned 
will  qualify  under  it.  There  is  room  for  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  which  contains  Ihe  bet- 
ter writers.  However,  the  point  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  first  group  of  pupils  usu- 
ally have  the  ability  to  write  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  second  when  they  so  desire.  In  a 
limited  way  the  reverse  of  thiB  may  be  true,  but 
for  the  second  group  to  write  as  do  the  first 
group  would  at  first  require  greater  effort  on 
their  part. 

All  so-called  arm  movement  or  muscular 
movement  writers  do  use  a  slight,  sympathetic 
finger  action  in  the  upward  loop  letters.  In 
some  cases  this  action  is  solalight  asto  bealmost 
imperceptible  and  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  pro- 
nounced. This  is  true  of  the  professional  pen- 
man as  well  as  of  pupils.  The  supervisor  has 
taken  the  attitude  that  this  sympathetic  action 
of  the  fingers  can  scarcely  be  eliminated  and 
therefore  does  not  need  emphasis  but  rather 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Pupils 
in  the  grades  do  not  need  encouragement  to 
acquire  finger  movement.  The  less  finger  ac- 
tion pupils  use  in  the  preparation  of  their  daily 
lessons  the  more  rapid  will  be  their  improve- 
ment and  the  more  material  will  be  Ihe  bene- 
fits they  derive  from  their  handwriting. 

The  process  by  which  the  pure  arm  move- 
ment writers  attain  proficiency  may  differ  in 
duration,  intensity  and  in  order  of  procedure. 
They  may  acquire  the  ability  from  the  start  in 
the  first  grade  or  they  may  learn  Ihe  finger 
movement  firstand  then  gradually  acquire  arm 
movement  which  finally  displaces  the  finger 
movement  altogether.  Again,  they  may  learn 
finger  movement  in  the  first  few  years  of 
school  lite  and  then  revolutionize  it  in  an  inter- 
mediate grade  under  the  guidance  of  an  in- 
spirational teacher.  Few  pupils  ever  reach  the 
first  group  without  at  some  time  having  sacri- 
ficed a  certain  amount  of  form  in  order  to  ac- 
quire freedom.  Usually  this  comes  at  the  time 
when  they  begin  to  apply  pure  arm  movement 
in  all  of  their  daily  writing— this,  whether  it  be 
in  the  primary  or  the  grammar  grades. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  many  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  will  have  acquired  a  finger  move- 
ment, which  they  use  intermittently  or  all  the 
time  except  during  the  formal  writing  lesson. 
Gradually,  under  the  persistent  persuasion  of 
the  teacher,  the  two  modes  of  writing  are  blend- 
ed either  consciously  or  unconsciously  and  the 
pupils  become  "combined-movement"  writers. 
There  is  always  the  likelihood  that  those  who 
learn  to  write  by  this  ptocess.  will  when  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  Tdrop  back  to 
their  former  habits. 

For  such  pupils  to  become  pure  arm  move- 
ment writer  a  surer  and  quicker  way  is  to  aban- 
don all  efforts  to  use  the  fingers,  sacrifice  for 
the  moment  some  of  the  accuracy  of  letter 
formation;  and,  striking  out  boldly  apply  the 
movement  in  all  written  work.  Progress  under 
this  plan  will  be  much  more  rapid.  From  the 
moment  the  pupils  adopt  this  plan  all  conflict- 
ing efforts  are  eliminated.  What  they  gain  in 
their  writing  lessons  is  an  aid  in  their  composi- 
tion. Writing  compositions  is  so  much  clear 
gain  for  their  penmanship  practice.  Their 
writing  muscles  soon  become  supple  and 
pliable,  movement  becomes  subconscious 
and  thought  can  be  concentrated  on  the  next 
matter  or  on  the  appearance  of  the  page. 

Pupils  fairly  launched  on  this  plan  never  lose 
interest  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  whose 
form  knowledge  and  skill  are  in  advance  of 
their  own.  Jno.  O.  Peterson, 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 

[The  above  is  a  very  concrete,  frank 
and  intimate  communication  from 
Supervisor  Peterson  to  his  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  which  we  feel  sure 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number 
of  our  readers,  and  it  therefore  gives 
us  pleasure  to  pass  on  a  good  thing. 
Editor.] 
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OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  course  of  lessons  is  to  teach 
a  rapid,  practical  style  of  writing— a  style  that 
can  be  written  as  rapidly  as  is  demanded  by  the 
business  world  and  also  be  easily  read.  No  one 
in  the  business  world  will  succeed  by  writing  a 
very  slow,  labored,  though  exact  hard,  nor  will 
a  business  man  tolerate  illegible  scribbling 
written  at  any  rate  of  speed. 

To  the  Teacher 

Your  success  is  measured  by  the  results  you 
secure,  so  be  sure  that  every  student  gets  start- 
ed  correctly,  that  he  does  not  get  discouraged, 
that  he  continues  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  he  studies  and  practices  intelligently. 
No  course  can  produce  results  unless  some 
one  sees  that  the  instructions  are  carried 
out.  It  is  up  to  you.  Why  not  do  a  little  prac- 
tice on  these  copies  yourself  ?  No  matter  how 
good  your  copies  may  be,  they  could  be  better. 
Good  copies  help  wonderfully  in  maintaining 
interest.  Do  the  very  best  you  can  during  each 
lesson  and  by  all  means  prepare  every  lesson 
before  class  time  and  give  supplementary  ex- 
ercises, etc..  which  you  think  necessary.  First, 
see  that  each  student  understands  position  and 
uses  it  not  only  in  the  penmanship  class  butfor 
all  written  work.  Second,  see  that  each  pupil 
masters  a  free,  yet  firm  movement,  before  tak- 
ing up  letters,  words,  and  sentences. 

To  the  Student 

If  you  are  an  average  student  vou  can  master 
a  good  business  hand  which  will  mean  much  to 
you.  Your  handwriting  may  spell  your  failure 
or  your  success.  You  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
opportunity  6lip  by.  What  you  get  out  of  these 
lessons  depends  on  how  much  effort  you  put 
into  them.  Your  teacher  can  help  you,  but  un- 
less you  help  yourself  the  teacher's  efforts  will 
be  lost.  Try  to  practice  systematically  for  at 
least  one  hour  each  day.  If  you  will  continue 
this  throughout  the  course  you  will  become  a 
good  writer. 

Materials 

Unless  you  have  good  supplies  you  cannot 
expect  to  progress.  Do  not  buy  the  cheapest 
nor  the  most  expensive  supplies. 

Penholder— Get  a  medium  sized  all-wood 
holder  or  one  with  a  cork  tip.  Avoid  metal  or 
heavy  holders.  It  is  best  not  to  use  a  fountain 
pen  for  practice. 

Pens—  I'se  a  pen  of  medium  size,  flexibility, 
and  size  of  point.  Avoid  Hne-pointed  and  stub 
pens.  Pens  should  be  changed  frequently. 
Many  find  it  an  advantage  to  use  a  new  pen 
each  day  where  they  practice  for  an  hour  or 
more  each  day.  At  least,  be  sure  that  your  pen 
is  in  good  condition. 


Paper— A  smooth  hard  surface  is  best.  Avoid 
enamelled  papers.  While  your  paper  does  not 
need  to  be  the  highest  in  price.it  is  well  to 
avoid  the  cheap  kind.  The  ruling  should  be 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 

rnk— Black,  free  flowing  ink  should  be  used 
to  produce  a  strong  line.  If  the  ink  is  black 
when  it  flows  from  the  pen,  it  is  easier  to  see 
whether  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  better  than 
if  a  pale  ink  is  used.  A  good  fluid  ink  will  ans- 
wer. If  it  gets  thick,  add  water.  When  not  in 
use,  keep  covered  to  keep  out  dust. 

Bioffer-Cultivate  the  use  of  a  blotter.  Hold 
it  under  the  right  hand  so  that  the  little  finger 
glides  on  it.  It  will  keep  your  paper  free  from 
oil  or  moisture  from  your  fingers.  Of  course, 
do  not  blot  your  work,  as  that  makes  it  smeary 
and  not  of  a  uniform  color. 

Position 

No  student  can  expect  to  succeed  as  a  good 
business  writer  unless  he  acquires  a  good  writ- 
ing position.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to 
master  a  healthy  position  in  which  one  can  do 


Illustration  1. 

the  best  work.  Before  going  ahead,  the  teach- 
er should  see  that  every  student  in  the  class  is 
sitting  in  the  right  position  and  holding  the 
pen  correctly. 

The  Body  should  be  erect  and  inclined  for- 
ward, not  backward.  Where  possible  keep  the 
chair  back  from  the  desk.  Keep  the  feet  flat  on 
the  floor  or  drawn  back  under  the  chair.  The 
headshould  beheld  up  straight  not  sideways. 
The  eyes  should  be  about  fifteen  inches  from 
the  paper  (12  to  18  inches).  The  shoulders 
should  be  even  and  thrown  back.  It  is  always 
well  to  write  with  inflated  lunge.  By  keeping 
the  lungs  tilled  with  air,  one  maintains  more  of 
a  natural  position  than  when  the  lungs  are 
empty.  When  not  writing  practice  deep  breath- 
ng  occasionally. 


Illustration  4. 

The  arms  should  not  be  kept  in  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  body,  but  out  considerably.  The 
elbows  should  be  evenly  on  or  off  the 
desk.  For  the  average  person  the  elbows 
'  should  come  just  off  the  desk.  Throw  a 
little  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
left  arm  and  let  only  the  weight  of  the  right  arm 
rest  on  the  muscles  below  the  elbow.  (See  il- 
lustration one.) 

The  side  of  the  hand  as  a  rule  should  not 
touch  the  paper,  although  in  some  cases  stu- 
dents do  very  good  work  with  the  side  of  the 
haDd  sliding  on  the  paper.  The  side  of  the 
hand  should  by  no  means  rest  and  thus  form  a 
fulcrum  or  pivot  for  that  produces  a  stiff,  wig- 
gling, hinge  action  from  the  wrist.  So,  we  find 
that  for  the  average,  the  best  position  is  to  turn 
the  wrist  almost,  but  not  quite  flat,  letting  the 
penholder  point  between  the  elbow  and  shoul- 
der and  the  band  glide  upon  the  nails  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers,  or  first  joint  of  the  little 
ringer.  (See  illustration  two.)  We  find  where 
a  student  turns  the  hand  over  on  the  side  and 
lets  the  whole  hand  glide  on  the  little  finger 
and  side  of  the  hand  and  uses  the  arm  in  place 
of  finger  movement,  good  writing  can  be  done; 
but,  this  position  is  dangerous  for  the  average 
student. 

When  a  student  is  doing  good  work  in  an 
easy  way,  but  not  holding  the  hand  or  arm  in 
exactly  the  way  you  instruct,  be  careful  and  go 
slow  in  changing  his  position,  for  not  every  one 
can  do  a  thing  in  the  same  way.  Remember, 
good  penmen  do  not  all  write  alike.  Bend  the 
joints  of  the  first  finger  outward,  not  inward. 
When  the  joint  is  bent  inward  the  student  is  in- 
clined to  grip  the  penholder.  The  position 
which  looks  the  easiest  usually  is  the  best,  and 
a  position  which  looks  cramped  usually  will 
produce  cramped  writing,  although  not  always. 
(See  illustration  three.) 

The  holder  Bhould  be  pointed  between  the 
elbow  and  the  shoulder  and  should  be  held  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  produce 
a  smooth  line  and  prevent  scratching.  (See  il- 
lustration four.)  Both  points  or  nibs  of  the  pen 
should  touch  the  paper  evenly.  The  holder 
should  not  be  gripped  but  held  only  tight 
enough  to  hold  the  pen.  It  is  not  good  to  hold 
the  muscles  rigid  or  tense  all  the  time,  nor  is  it 
good  to  let  them  hang  flabby  and  limp  or  prac- 
tically relaxed  all  the  time.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  write  with  total  relaxation,  for  there  must 
be  a  little  tension  to  hold  the  pen  and  move  the 
arm.  To  do  any  physical  act  the  muscles  must 
be  tensioned  according  to  the  act.  Lifting  a 
heavy  weight'  requires  much  tension,  while 
writing  requires  only  a  little.  The  most  skill- 
ful penman  is  the  one  who  can  tension  and  re- 
lax his  muscles  easily  and  also  tensioD  his  men- 
tal force,  or  concentrate.  In  making  capitals, 
we  use  a  free,  unrestricted  movement   which 


Illustration  2. 


Illustration  3. 
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requires  little  tension,  and  in  small  letters  we 
use  a  restricted  movement  which  probably  re- 
quires a  little  more  tension  and  care.  So  in 
changing  from  a  free  to  a  restricted  movement, 
we  change  slightly  from  a  relaxed  to  a  slightly 
tensioned  condition.  Of  course,  in  making 
this  change  of  movement  the  biggest  change 
appears  in  the  mind,  because  writing  is  con- 
trolled mainly  by  the  mind.  The  tendency 
generally  is  to  tension  the  muscles  too  much. 

Angle  and  position  of  paper  are  shown 
In  illustration  five.    Study  it. 

Movement 

The  function  of  the  fingers  is  mainly  to  hold 
the  pen  and  the  large  muscles  of  the  arm  pro- 
pel or  furnish  the  power.    In  arm  movement 


writing  the  muscles  which  push  the  hand  out 
and  draw  it  back  are  large  and  about  equal  in 
strength  and  endurance,  while  in  finger  move- 
ment the  muscles  which  close  the  hand  are 
much  stronger  than  those  which  open  the  hand, 
so!  that  one  set  tires  much  quicker  than  the 
other.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  finger 
movement  is  much  more  tiring  than  arm  move- 
ment writing.  While  the  main  control  of  the 
pen  comes  from  the  mind,  the  two  rests  (the 
third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  muscle  and  skin 
below  the  elbow)  aid  greatly  The  extent  of 
your  scope  of  movement  will  be  determined  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin  covering  the  muscles 
on  the  arm  below  the  elbow  and  the  clothing. 
The  skin  and  not  the  muscle  is  the  principal 
restriction  or  control  of  the  forearm  rest. 


Illustration  5. 


Copy  /.—This  is  the  direct,  compact  oval,  two  spaces  high.  The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  of  movement.  Let  the  arm  roll  freely  and  do  not  al- 
low the  joints  of  the  thumb  or  first  finger  to  move  -the  fingers  are  only  to  hold  the  pen  in  this  exercise.  Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-1-2-3-4-5  6-7- 
8-9-20  and  so  on  by  10's  to  100,  then  repeat.  Do  not  pause  after  10,  20,  etc.,  but  go  on  regularly  at  about  three  counts  per  second.  Each  student 
should  try  to  make  one  revolution  for  each  count.    The  count  may  be  varied  by  repeating  the  words,  "one,"  "round,"  "down,"  "light,"  etc.     Study 


your  counting  and  get  life  and  rhythm  into  it.      Make  about  three  hundred  down  strokes  or  revolutions  per  line.     Curve  both  sides  evenly  and  do  not 
grip  the  pen  or  bear  down  on  down  strokes. 

Copy  2.— The  push-and-pull  exercise  is  a  valuable  one.  Notice  that  the  whole  arm  slides,  except  the  skin  on  the  arm  below  the  elbow.  This 
serves  as  a  control— it  helps  to  bring  the  large  movement  down  within  a  usuable  size.  Is  your  sleeve  tight?  Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8  910-1-2-8-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-20  etc.,  up  to  100.    Start  thejmotion  in  the  air  before  placing  the  pen  on  the  paper. 

Copy  3.— The  indirect  compact  oval  is  exactly  opposite  the  direct  compact  oval,  copy  1.  The  count  is  the  same  as  for  No.  1.  Avoid  spots  and 
white  places.  The  main  purpose  of  these  exercises  is  to  develop  mo>ement  so  see  to  it  that  each  pupil  has  the  correct  position  and  is  using  a  free 
arm  and  not  finger  movement. 

Copy  4.  -Retrace  the  oval  eight  times,  making  sure  that  it  is  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long  and  that  it  is  curved  evenly  on  both  sides  Study  the 
copy  carefully  and  compare  your  work  with  it  frequently.    See  wherein  your  work  can  be  improved.     Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7  8—1-2  3-4  5  6-7  8. 

Notice  the  slant.  Each  one  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  studying  each  letter  carefully  and  noting  the  goco  and  bao  tbn. gsand  soon  you  will  be 
able  to  criticise  your  own  work  intelligently. 

Copy  .5.— Notice  the  arrow.  Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8  change,  1-2-3-4-5-6  7-8.  Or  repeat  the  word,  "round,"  "round,"  "round,'  "round, "  "round," 
"round,"  "round,"  "round"  and  "down,"  "down,"  "down,"  "down,"  "down,"  "down,"  "down,"  "down."  Change  the  count  to  meet  conditions. 
Try  to  retrace  the  first  line  and  do  not  spread  the  work  too  much. 

Copy  0.— Notice  this  copy  is  just  half  the  size  of  the  two  space  copies  you  have  been  working  on.  The  count  is  the  same  as  for  copy  1.  The 
whole  class  should  work  together.  Every  pupil  should  begin  and  end  the  copy  with  the  count.  Be  sure  not  to  make  exercises  any  faster  than  you 
should  make  letters.    By  making  both  exercises  and  letters  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  of  speed  you  get  the  full  benefit  of  exercises. 

Copy  7.— One  space  high.  Keep  it  compact,  but  avoid  blots  or  dark  places.  See  how  easily  you  can  make  it.  All  together  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10- 
etc.    Now  look  at  your  work  carefully,  then  the  copy    Try  it  again. 

Copy    8.— See  how  uniform  in  size  you  can  make  this  copy.    Put  life  into  the  movement.    Count  the  same  as  for  No.  1. 

Copy  9.—U  you  have  mastered  No.  4,  this  copy  should  be  easy  for  you.    Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8.      Make  21  ovals  to  the  line. 

Copy  10.— This  isthe  same  as  copy  9  except  that  it  is  finished  with  a  loop  like  'O'.     Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-finish,  1-2-8-4-5-6-7-8-finish. 

Copy  11.— The  'O'  is  closed  at  the  top  and  consists  of  a  slanting  oval,  curved  equally  on  both  sides,  and  a  loop  finished  upwards.  For  the  exer- 
cise count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8,  then  for  capital  'O',  1-2-finish.  A  better  count  for  the  line  would  be  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-finish,  capital  'O',  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 
capital  'O'. 


Copy  J2-,-Make  fifteen  to  each  line.  Have  each  one  touch  the  head  line  and  rest  on  base  line.  Count  1-2-3, 1-2-3  or  1-2-finish  or  close-the-O, 
<:lose-the-0. 

Copy  13.— Notice  that  the  letters  on  this  line  do  not  touch  the  headline.    Count  1-2- loop.     Make  them  about  %  of  a  space  high. 

Copy  14.— This  is  the  direct  compact  oval  one-half  aspace  high.  The  rate  of  speed  and  count  should  be  the  sameasNo.l.  See  howunifoim 
in  tone  you  can  get  it. 

Copy  15.— Get  a  strong,  free  movement,  one-half  space  high.    For  count  see  No.  2. 

Copy  16.— This  is  the  direct  oval  leading  up  to  the  under  turn  exercise.  Start  compact  3rd  gradually  spread  out  intothe  under  turn  or'i'  exer- 
cise. Count  1-2-3  4-5-6-7-8-9-10- 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9. 20-  1 -2  3  4-5-6-7-8-9-30.  Make  about  30  down  strokes  to  each  exercise.  Keep  the  turns  at 
bottom  rounding. 

Copy  17.— Start  with  push-and-pull  exercise  and  finish  with  'i'  exercise.     Countasfor  No  16. 

Copy  18.— Retrace  the  oval  six  times,  then  swing  to  V  exercise.  Keep  angles  at  top  sharp  and  turns  at  bottorr  rounding,  Count  "round," 
'  round,"  "round,"  "round,"  "round,"  "round,"  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8  9-10-1-2-3,  etc. 

Copy  19.— Watch  the  height.    Count  "down,"  "down"  "down,"  "down."  "down."  "down,"  1-2-3-4.  etc. 

Copy  20.— This  consists  of  angles  and  turns.  Count  12-3-4- 1-2-3-4.  About  twelve  down  strokes  to  the  exercise.  If  the  students  are  making 
the  turns  sharp,  count  "glide,"  "round,"  "round, "''round."    Watch  the  beginning  and  final  strokes. 

Copy  .V 1  .—Count  the  same  as  for  No.  3.    Be  careful,  but  get  a  free,  easy  movement. 
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Copy  22  and  2.1. — These  are  just  the  reverse  of  Nos.  la  and  17.    (Jet  the  tops  rou  inline  and  the  bottoms  angular. 
Copy  24  and  25.— These  are  similar  to  Nos.  22  and  23.    See  how  uniform  you  can  make  them. 

Cii/i.r -"—The  better  you  master  this  copy  and  also  No.  20  the  easier  the  small  letters  will  I  e.       The  turns  should  be  rounding  and  the  angles 
sharp. 
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A  specimen  of  practical  writing  from  Spokane,  Wn.,  by  (iladys  Hubenthal,  C.  E.  Bates,  teacher.     Many  writers  as  good  as  this  are  being  turned 

out.    Efficiency  seems  to  be  the  slogan  in  Spokane. 


Model  writing  by  Fred  Berkman,  Pittsburgh,  Ha. 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By   S.    E.    LESLIE, 

PITTSBURGH, 


LESLIE  AND  LUPFER  ARE  A 
GOOD    TEAM    TO  FOLLOW 
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EXERCISE  52 

The  Iodp  letters  which  are  taken  up  beginning  with  this  copy  are  among  the  most  difficult  small  letters.  Notice  how  the  lis  made  by  gradually 
making  the  loops  in  the  oval  narrower.  The  down  strokes  are  kept  quite  straight.  The  turn  at  the  base  line  should  be  short  and  round.  The  1  is 
made  about  a  third  higher  than  the  t  as  you  will  observe  in  Line  3.    The  count  for  1  is  1,  2. 

exercise  53 

Review  the  small  movement  exercise  in  Line  1.  The  1  loop  is  joined  with  a  sharp  angle  to  the  last  part  of  the  n  in  forming  the  h.  The  last  part 
of  h  is  made  nearly  half  as  high  as  first  part.    Give  special  attention  to  the  1  and  h  in  writing  the  word  in  Line  3.    Count  1,  2,  3. 
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EXERCISE  54 

The  v  is  given  as  a  movement  drill  before  beginning  on  the  b.    Note  that  the  last  part  of  b  is  same  as  v.     The  turn  at  base  line  is  made  round  in  b. 
Write  fifteen  to  eighteen  words  per  minute. 

EXEKCISE  55 

Study  the  last  part  of  k.    You  may  find  it  difficult.    Swing  them  off  with  plenty  of  freedom.    Watch  your  position.    Count  1,2.  8. 
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EXERCISE   5H 

These  sentences  are  given  as  a  review  of  the  loop  letters  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  copies  in  the  book.    If  you  find  them  difficult  keep  at 
them  until  you  feel  good  control  of  your  movement.    Do  not  make  the  loops  loo  long. 


^^/^ 


EXERCISE  57 

Beginning  with  this  copy,  the  loops  below  the  base  line  are  given.    Practice  carefully  the   movement  drill  in  Line  1.     The  first  part  of  j  is  made 
like  i.    Keep  the  long  down  stroke  in  the  loop  quite  straight.    Joining  j's  as  in  Line  2  is  a  good  exercise  for  controlling  movement. 

EXERCISE  5K 

Spend  ten  minutes  on  the  movement  drill  in  Line  1.    The  p  begins  like  j.  but  the  first  part  is  made  higher.    The  loop  is  similar  to  the  loop  in  the 
j.    Count  1,  2,  3  for  the  p. 
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EXERCISE  5« 

Review  this  movement  exercise.    The  y  contains  no  new  strokes,  the  first  part  Being  like  the  n  and  the  last  part  like  the  j.    Write  them  with  a 
continual  regular  motion  to  the  count  1.2.3  for  each  letter. 


EXERCISE  HO 

The  g  is  formed  from  the  a  and  j.    Review  both  letters  before  practicing  g.    Keep  down  strokes  in  loops  on  same  slant. 
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EXERCISE  61 

Give  ten  minutes  to  drill  on  the  exercise  in  Line  1.     The  down  stroke  in  loop  of  Z  has  a  strong  curve.     The  up-stroke  in  loop  is  same  as  in  other 
lower  loop  letters.    Join  the  two  parts  of  the  letter  with  a  sharp  angle  at  the  base  line.    Watch  spacing  in  writing  word. 

exercise  62 
As  you  probably  have  already  observed  the  a  is  the  foundation  for  a  number  of  letters.     The  up-stroke  in  the  loop  of  the  q  swings  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  that  in  the  ).    It  should  connect  with  the  down  stroke  at  the  base  line.    Count  1,  2,  3.    In  Line  3  note  the  connecting  stroke  between  ot. 
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EXERCISE  63 

The  f  is  composed  of  two  loops— those  in  1  and  q.    Because  of  its  unusual  length  it  is  difficult  to  make.     Keep  down  strokes  straight  and  on  the 
same  slant. 


A  good  exercise  to  limber  up  with  by  Kred  Berkman,  Ralston  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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Penmanship  Edition 
•  A  forum  for  the  expression  of  convic- 
tions relating  to  methods  of  teach* 
InJ  and  the  art  of  writing 

OUR  platform:  FORM  AND  FREE- 
DOM  FROM  FIRST  TO  FIKlStl 
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TRUTH 


The  simple  monosyllable  word 
Truth  is  being  featured  by  publicity 
concerns,  and  well  is  it  so,  for  at 
times  it  would  seem  that  evasion, 
exaggeration,  and  misrepresentation 
were  the  stock  in  trade  of  some  sales- 
men. But  they  are  the  few  rather 
than  the  many;  the  few  who  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  that  is  past  and  they 
do  not  know  it. 

Salesmanship,  to  a  few,  mean  "get 
the  order,"  no  matter  how;  "con- 
vince," even  though  you  falsify; 
"beat  the  other  fellow  to  it,"  just  so 
you  don't  get  caught. 

Just  recently  we  heard  of  a  mighty 
fine  young  fellow  who,  to  make  a 
sale,  stated  an  untruth,  little  realiz- 
ing that  he  was  bartering  his  own 
soul,  so  to  speak.  He  thought  that 
he  had  to  land  the  business,  fair  or 
foul— and  of  course  it  was  the  latter. 

In  the  marketing  of  wares,  theer 
are  enough  good  points  about  the 
poorest  article  to  deserve  emphasis 
in  preference  to  exaggeration  of  the 
poor  points  of  a  competing  article. 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  avoid  the 
salesman  who  mentions  competition. 

A  law  in  Ohio  forbids  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  the  state  working 
for  book  companies,  and  yet  some 
people  think  they  win  if  they  get 
around  the  law  by  technical  manov- 
ers.     But  do  they  ? 

Truth  is  the  only  safe  and'lasting 
companion.  Believe  in  your  product 
or  don't  attempt  to  unload  it  yourself 
or  for  others.  Get  in  line  with  con- 
science by  using  truth  as  argument. 
Sincerity  wins  most  battles. 

Truth  works  in  the  open,  not  be- 
hind closeted  doors.  Chicanery  is 
always  defeated  in  the  end.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  how  long;  usually 
it  is  how  soon. 


An  honest  penny  is  worth  more 
and  will  go  farther  than  a  dishonest 
dollar.  Truth  triumphs  while  trick- 
ery only  wins   temporarily. 

There  is  but  one  success  worth 
while  and  that  is  Merit  represented 
by  Truth. 

Commercial  schools  and  teachers, 
above  all  others,  should  exemplify 
these  things  in  their  daily  dealings. 
A  truthful  man  is  the  community's 
greatest  asset. 

Small  men  in  ability  become  large 
in  influence  through  unquestioned 
integrity.  Sagacityiis  Satan's  stock 
in  trade.     Truth  is  fullfledged  man's. 


Read   The  Business  Educator  and 
Stay  Young 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to 
The  Business  Educator,  T.  H. 
Martin,  Chico,  Calif.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "I  do  nut  know  that  it  will 
help  me  in  a  business  sense,  as  I  am 
nearing  my  four  score  in  years,  but  I 
would  not  be  without  it  for  ten  times 
the  cost." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  our 
efforts  are  appreciated  by  a  man  so 
far  advanced  in  years — that  he  finds 
so  much  of  interest  in  the  B.  E.,  even 
though  he  realizes  that  it  may  never 
produce  him  a  cent. 

Undoubtedly  one  can  retain  his 
youth  longer  by  taking  an  interest  in 
some  line  of  work  like  penmanship 
than  by  not  taking  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  younger  people. 


"It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  I  have  just 
finished  conducting  a  short  course  in  penman- 
ship for  the  first  year  evening  students— about 
200  of  them— in  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  Boston  University,  So  far  as  I 
know  this  is  the  first  time  any  University  of  the 
east  has  taken  up  the  cudgel  against  poor  hand- 
writing. 

"The  time  was  necessarily-  limited  so  the 
course  had  to  be  brief  with  but  little  outside 
practice.  I  think,  however,  that  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Zaner's  excellent  book  "Short  Cut  to  Plain 
Writing"  in  possession  of  each  of  the  students 
will  result  in  some  permanent  benefit  to  those 
taking  the  course." 

The  above  paragraphs  are  extract- 
ed from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Seeger,  of  the  Fisher  Colleges,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 


Mr.  Seeger  is  a  very  skillful  pen- 
man and  a  strong  teacher  of  penman- 
ship and  other  subjects.  The  service 
he  performed  is  exceptional  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  universities  have 
heretofore  disregarded  the  essentials 
of  efficiency  in  penmanship. 

Poor  penmanship  is  no  more  a  rec- 
ommendation than  poor  enunciation, 
or  pronunciation  in  oral  speech.  We 
therefore  congratulate  the  education- 
al authorities  back  of  the  college  of 
business  administration  of  Boston 
University  upon  their  decision  and 
determination  to  give  whatever  the 
world  demands  so  far  as  lies  within 
their  power.  — Editor. 
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Aim  for  a  Professional  Certificate 


Many  fine  s[  ecimens  of  ornamental  writing 
are  being  received  from  students  ana  pern  en 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  indica- 
tions  are  that  more  Professional  BUSINESS 
Educator  Certificates  will  be  granted  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

The  Professional  Certificate  is  granted  either 
on  fine  business  writing  or  ornamental  pen- 
manship. The  standard  is  high  in  that  it  exacts 
a  high  knowledge  of  form  and  technical  exact- 
ness in  execution. 

A  Professional  Certificate  means  much  to  anv 
one  who  is  able  to  reach  the  required  standard 
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REPORT    OF     THE 

N1NETEETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,   December  27-28-29-30,  1915 


^= 


THE  PRELUDE 


Hotel  Sherman,  the  ideal  conven- 
tion headquarters,  began  to  show 
tangible  evidences  of  the  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Convention  clan  spir- 
it on  Sunday  as  the  register  began  to 
show  skilled  and  familiar  signatures 
and  the  lobby  became  the  scene  of 
familiar  faces  and  friendly  greetings. 
For,  by  evening,  a  near  hundred  con- 
genial spirits  were  renewing  friend- 
ships, meeting  new  faces,  and  form- 
ing new  ties  of  professional  regard 
and  esteem. 

At  these  foregatherings,  a  psycloh- 
ogist  could  find  evidences  of  the 
most  tangible  and  yet  subtle  and 
substantial  nature  regarding  the  so- 
cial and  fraternal  or  clan  instincts  of 
the  human  machine  which  throbs 
with  emotion,  moves  from  impulse, 
acts  automatically,  and  thinks  con- 
ventionally as  well  as  originally. 

Here  it  is  that  heart  strings  are  re- 
laxed for  new  associations  and  then 
tightened  in  the  embrace  of  congen- 
ial reactions.  Old  wheel  horses  re- 
new their  youth  and  literally  turn 
back  Time's  clock-hand  by  coming  in 
contact  with  young  and  vigorous  en- 
thusiasm; and  on  the  other  hand, 
young  people  gain  years  of  experi- 


President  J.  F.  Fish. 
who  presided  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

ence  and  receive  inspiration  by  com- 
muning with  those  who  have  surviv- 
ed the  stress  of  years  and  radiate 
good  will,  both  fraternal  and  person- 
al. 

Events  soon  disclosed  a  most  com- 
mendable co-operation  and  a  superi- 
or service  rendered  by  the  Officers  of 
the  Federation,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  General  Executive  Board 
and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


J 

Called  meetings  were  as  frequent  as 
necessary  to  anticipate  every  need. 

Committee  parlors;  association 
rooms;  convention  halls;  exhibit 
quarters;  registration  headquarters, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  all  generously  pro- 
vided by  the  hotel  company  and 
properly  apportioned  by  the  commit- 
tees in  charge. 

Monday  Morning 

Monday  forenoon  provided  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Stock  Yards  or 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  under  special 
guides  and  with  free  luncheon,  some 
going  to  the  one  and  some  to  the  oth- 
er, while  many  went  their  individual 
ways  or  remained  at  headquarters  to 
greet  new  comers  or  adjust  details. 

The  Business  Teachers'  were  the 
only  association  which  opened  its 
convention  Monday  forenoon. 

Monday  Afternoon 

The  National  affiliated  Association 
Conventions  all  unbottled  their  en- 
thusiasm and  brains  at  two  o'clock 
with  splendid  programs  and  interest, 
as  follows  : 

Private  Commercial  School  Man- 
agers. 

Business  Teachers. 

Shorthand  Teachers. 

Penmanship  Teachers; 

High  School  Teachers. 

Stenotype  Teachers. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish, 
who  worked  unceasingly  for  the  grc 


Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
President  1916,  "The  Man  of  the  Hour. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Jones, 

General  Secretary,  who  worked  as  never  man 

worked. 
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Mr.  James  C.  Reed, 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  First  Vice-President,  1915. 

THE  FEDERATION  STARTS 

With  the  convention  hall  well  filled 
with  members  from  twenty  or  thirty 
states,  Mr.  John  W.  O'Leary,  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce of  Chicago,  extended  a 
thoughtful,  earnest,  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Federation,  in  which  he  em- 
phasized co-operation  and  helpful- 
ness as  the  chief  functions  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. 

An  eloquent  response  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  George  Soule,  for  52  years  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  Orleans.  The  commercial 
teaching  fraternity  never  had  a  more 
magnetic  and  dignified  representa- 
tive than  Colonel  Soule.  His  re- 
marks were  inspirational,  apprecia- 
tive, and  timely.  "As  the  mariner 
needs  to  know  the  longitude  and  lat- 
itude of  his  ship,  so  the  business 
man  needs  to  know  the  resources  and 
the  liabilities  of  his  business"  was 
one  of  his  many  vivid,  concrete,  pic- 
turesque expressions. 


Mr.  P.  S.  spangi.er, 

Pittsburgh,  new  member  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
and  amid  the  applause,  Uncle  Robert 
Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  asked  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  and  moved  that 
Colonel  Soule  pin  upon  his  coat  the 
emblem  of  the  Confederacy  to  cor- 
respond with  the  emblem  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  which 
he  himself  wore,  and  that  they  to- 
gether typify  the  reunited  country. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  scene 
was  touching  and  patriotic  and  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  many  present. 

These  two  grand  old  men  remind 
the  present  generation  that  the  gen- 
eration to  which  they  belonged  was 
one  of  big  men  of  intellect  and  heart 
who  worked  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  and  in  so  doing  perpetuated 
themselves  and  their  cause, 

Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111., 
gave  an  exceptionally  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "The  Modern  Business 
Man."  At  least  a  page  of  this  size 
would  be  necessary  to  epitomize  his 
pithy,  meaty  remarks. 


Miss  E.  M.  Johnston, 
Klyria,  O.,  First  Vice-President.  1016. 

He  divides  his  student  body  into 
four  classes— the  Athlete,  Research, 
Social  Worker,  and  Business  Man, 
each  group  working  for  efficiency  in 
its  sphere  of  activity. 

Standardization  — economy  of  _ ef- 
fort; System— harmony  of  activity; 
Service  — responsibility;  and  Co-op- 
eration—groups working  together, 
represent  departments  of  human  en- 
deavor by  which  efficiency  is  featured 
and  furthered. 

Joy  in  one's  work  is  essential  for 
superior  service.  Worry  affects  di- 
gestion, blood,  and  muscle  injurious- 
ly. Losses  are  depressing;  gains  are 
stimulating.  Worry  exhausts  more 
than  work.  Fear  is  the  old  incentive. 
Hope  is  the  new.  The  new  must  in- 
spire, not  drive;  stimulate,  not  ter- 
rorize; co-operate,  not  antagonize. 

As  commercial  teachers,  optimism 
not  pessimism  must  be  our  pedagogy, 
and  service,  our  practice.  All  in  all, 
the  address  was  thoughtful  rather 
than  eloquent,  but  withal  witty  and 
convincing. 


Col.  Geo.  Soule, 

New  Orleans, a  Grand  Old  Guardsman,  si 

years  ol  age 


Mr.  C.  A.  Faust, 
Chicago,  the  efficient  and  everlasti: 
Treasurer 


Hon.  Robert  C.  Spencer, 

Milwaukee,  a  Beloved  Old  Guardsman.  S'i 

years  of  aue. 
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Monday  Evening 

The  convention  hall,  gorgeously 
but  beautifully  decorated  to  typify 
the  season  and  occasion,  cleared  of 
its  convention  furnishings  and  pre- 
pared for  reception  and  dancing,  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  informal  so- 
cial contact,  entertainment,  and  en- 
joyment participated  in  by  several 
hundred. 

Music,  vocal,  instrumental,  and 
mechanical,  dancing  and  friendly 
conferences  enabled  each  to  pass  a 
most  enjoyable  evening  free  from 
anxious  worry  or  restraint,  alike 
restful  and  helpful. 

An  evening's  intercourse  such  as 
this  provides  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change experiences;  confide  in  some 
friend  intimacies  not  worn  on  the 
sleeve  in  public;  seek  and  give  friend- 
ly advice;  inquire  concerning  the 
fortunes  of  those  :not  present;  reveal 
ambitions,  plans,  and  practices,  and 
unconsciously  stimulate  the  frater- 
nal spirit  ot  brotherhood. 

Uncle  Robert  Spencer,  Colonel 
George  Soule  and  G.  W.  Brown  were 
three  conspicuous  veterans,  named 
in  the  order  of  their  ages,  the  first 
being  87,  the  second  81,  and  the  last 
no  one  knows  how  young  but  let  us 
guess  somewhere  near  the  70  mark, 
who  graced  the  evening  with  their 
presence  and  gladdened  it  by  their 
messages  of  encouragement.  Where 
the  present  generation  intends  get- 
ting its  giant  intellect  and  heart  and 
courage,  to  compete  with  these  who 
are.the  survivals  of  the  fittest  of  the 
passing  generation,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know. 

But  new  weapons  of  commerce  are 
in  order  and  with  them  new  types  of 
activities  which  call  forth  new  pow- 
ers which  modern  men  and  women, 
less  large  in  physical  proportions, 
are  wielding     successfully.       This 


Mb.  G.  W.  Brown, 
Peoria,  111.,  the  best  scrapper  in  our  ranks. 

seems  to  be  the  age,  not  of  the  giant 
oak  and  cedar,  but  of  those  varieties 
which„withstand  the  encroachments 
of  the  civilization  of  cities. 

The  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools  people  got  together  and  en- 
joyed a  banquet,  many  other  smaller 
groups  went  to  theatres  or  met 
around  their  selected  mahoganies 
and  thus  the  evening  became  a  mem- 
ory long  to  be  enjoyed. 

Tuesday  Morning 

The  various  associations  held  their 
conventions  from  9:30  to  11:00,  when 
the  Federation  program  was  again 
rendered. 

President  J.  F.  Fish,  Northwestern 
Business  College,  Chicago,  delivered 
his  address  off-hand  in  a  masterly 
manner.  He  outlined  his  talk  under 
three  heads. 

Unity. 

Our  Activities. 

Our  Future. 

Under  the  first  topic  he  clearly  in- 
dicated the  need  of  oneness  of  pur- 
pose, no  matter  how  diversified  our 
individual  interests  maybe. 

Under  the  second  topic  he  explain- 
ed thejmany  new  and  important  ac- 


tivities and  opportunities  for  service 
on  the  part  of  the  Federation. 

Under  the  third  topic  he  optimistic- 
ally indicated  a  large  field  of  pro- 
fessional usefulness  which  only  such 
an  organization  can  perform  and  pro- 
mote. 

"Business  Men  of  Tomorrow"  was 
the  suggestive  topic  convincingly 
presented  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Douglas,  Ad- 
vertising expert  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  outlined  concretely  the  plan  of  the 
company  in  bringing  about  a  coop- 
eration between  school  life  and  busi- 
ness life  through  earning  while 
learning.  The  policy  and  ideals  of 
the  company  are  to  stimulate  and 
promote  school  interest,  activity, 
and  accomplishment,  and  while  so 
doing  likewise  encourage  active  in- 
terest in  work  out  of  the  school,  but 
always  of  a  wholesome,  constructive, 
right  habit-forming  character. 

Ideals,  he  contended,  are  as  high 
in  business  as  in  other  lines.  He 
gave  many  apt  and  specific  illustra- 
tions as  proof  of  the  propositions 
made,  and  commanded  the  undivided 
attention  and  commendation  of  all. 
Tuesday  Afternoon 

The  several  Associations  held  a 
joint  session  in  the  convention  hall 
when  the  following  program  was 
rendered: 

Address— "English"— Miss  Eliza- 
beth Van  Sant,  Van  Sant  School, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Address  "Working  to  Music" — 
Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  Red  Bank 
High  School,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Address — "Filing  in  the  Office"— 
Mr.  E.  H.  Gillman,  Yawman  &  Erbe, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Address— "Fatigue  in  School"— 
Frank  E.  Lakey,  Ph.  D.,  English 
High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  proved  a  very  profitable  meet- 
ing, each  number  being  especially 
suited  to  the  occasion  and  audience. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  room  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
and  as  a  result  many  stood  to  see 
and  hear  the  demonstrations  and 
speeches. 


Miss  Elizabeth  VanSant,  Omaha.  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Mr.  F.  E.  Lakey.  Ph.  D..  Boston. 
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Banquet  of  the  Members  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  Hotel  Sbeiman,  Chicago,  Tuesday  evenirg,  Dec.  28  1915. 
A  large  number  are  not  included  in  the  photo,  having  been  beyond  the  range  of  the  camera.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  "wheel  horses"  of  the  pro- 
fession—congenial spirits,  and  progressive  as  well.  These  banquets  are  veritable  "feasts  for  the  soul"  and  do  much  to  encourageco-operation. 
Kach  person  paid  the  regulation  price  of  $1.50  a  plate  and  if  he  did  not  get  adequate  returns  it  was  because  his  stomach  was  out  ol  trim  from 
Christmas  indulgence,  but  we  discovered  none  such. 


Following  the  joint  meetings,  the 
Federation  program  was  rendered  as 
follows: 

"Handwriting  on  the  Wall,"  Mr.  J. 
S.  Dickey,  President  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  Business  University. 

"Commercialism — Its  Vices  and  Its 
Virtues,"  Colonel  George  Soule, 
Soule  Commercial  College  and  Liter- 
ary-Institute, New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Dickey  proved  a  popular 
speaker  with  terminal  facilities  that 
left  a  taste  for  more  in  the  years  to 
come.  He  orated  in  favor  of  longer 
and  stronger  courses  and  in  favor  of 
more  English  and  cultural  subjects 
in  connection  with  the  commercial. 

Colonel  Soule,  whose  voice  was  in 
ill  repair,  read  a  paper  freighted 
with  big  thoughts  and  vital  issues 
which  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Federation  Herald  where  all  may 
read  and  assimilate  it.  It  is  the 
product  of  nearly  sixty  years  of  serv- 
ice as  an  educator  and  man  of  large 
affairs. 

Tuesday  Evening 

In  the  evening  the  annual  family 
dinner  was  held,  each  paying  the 
regulation  price  and  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  feast  of  food  and  fun. 


The  following  speeches  and  toasts 
were  rendered  in  a  combination  of 
seriousness  and  sunniness  that  was 
stimulating  and  enjoyable.  Wit  and 
spontaneous  raillery  were  in  evidence 
from  some  unexpected  as  well  as 
from  other  well  known  sources: 


Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  J. 


Banquet  Speakers 

Mr.  Gerritt  Masselink,  guest  of  the 
Evening  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

H.  E.  V.  Porter,  "Commercial  Use- 
fulness." 
J.  C.  Read,  "Business  Training." 
J.  F.  Fish,  "The  President." 
O.  L.  Trenary,  "The  Secretary." 
Sheiwin   Cody,   "English   as  She's 
Spoke." 
B.  F.  Williams,  "Our  Schools." 
H.  E.  Read,  "Our  Colors." 
W.  L.  Read.  "The  Federation." 
Miss  Lena  Vogt,  "The  West." 
Win.  Bachrach,  "Our  Chicago." 
Miss  E.   M.   Johnston,'3"Our  Visit- 
ors." 

An  excellent  Menu  was  served  by 
the  Hotel  and  a  "Songster"  Quar- 
tette was  provided  to  render  the  mu- 
sic which  comprised  some  well  exe- 
cuted numbers  by  the  members  of 
the  quartette  and  many  of  the  latest 
as  well  as  old-time  songs  in  which 
the  banqueters  joined  with  zest. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Arrange- 
ments Committee,  Mr.  E.  E.  Jones, 
acted  as  Toastmaster  and  did  it 
in  his  accustomed,  modest,  brief, 
efficient,  and  masterly  manner. 
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Mr.  M.  H.  Lockyeak. 

Member  Board  of  Directors.  Kvansville,  In(i. 

Wednesday  Morning 

The  various  Associations  held  their 
meetings  after  which  they  adjourned 
to  meet  in  mass  in  Federation  hall  to 
hear  a  most  patriotic  and  eloquent 
address  by  Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of 
the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Business  Col- 
lege, who,  during  the  year,  has  ren- 
dered signal  service  in  the  cause  of 
commercial  education  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Washington. 

Wednesday   Afternoon 

Honorable  Robert  C.  Spencer,  of 
the  Spencerian  Commercial  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  gave  a  remarkably 
clear  and  intimate  talk  upon  the 
"Early  History  of  Cooperative  Move- 
ments in  Commercial  Education." 

For  64  years  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  work.  The  first  con- 
vention of  commercial  teachers  was 
held  in  New  York  City  in  1864.  Much 
valuable      information      was     given 


Mr.  Sherwin  Cody.  Chicago. 

which  we  hope  will  be  perpetuated  in 
the  Federation  Herald,  free  to  all 
members. 

Election  of  Officers. 
Nominations  for  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  made  before  noon  of 
Wednesday,  and  the  balloting  was 
carried  on  from  two  to  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  registration 
lobby,  the  result  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pres.,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Head  Commercial  De- 
partment. Des  Moines,  la. 

First  Vice  Pres.,  Miss  E.  M.  Johnson,  Elyria. 
Ohio.  Business  College. 

Second  Vice  Pres.,  J.  J.  Krider.  Actual  Busi- 
ness College,  Canton.  Ohio. 

Treasurer.  C.  A.  Faust.  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  four 
years,  P.  S.  Spangler,  Duff's  College,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  balance  of  the  Board  are  as  follows:  Clay 
D.  Slinker,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Wm.  Bachrack, 
Board  of  Education;  M.  H.  Lockyear,  Lockyear 
Commercial  School,  Evansville,  Ind.;  B.  F. 
Williams, Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  next  meeting 
place. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines. 

Thursday  Morning. 

The  one  event  which  dominated  all 
others  on  the  very  excellent  Federa- 
tion program  was  the  appearance  and 
address  of  Governor  W.  N.  Ferris,  of 
Michigan,  the  second  president  of 
the  Federation,  17  years  ago. 

His  many  Federation  friends  were 
delighted  to  see  him  looking  so  well 
and  once  again  to  come  under  the 
spell  and  thrill  of  his  dynamic  ora- 
tory. 

He  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  effi- 
ciency and  modernness  of  public 
school  education  which  is  all  too  fre- 
quently unjustly  censured.  He  call- 
ed attention  to  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  generation  Music,  Drawing, 
Penmanship,  Domestic  Science,  Com- 
mercial Subjects,  etc.,  have  been 
added,  all  evidences  of  progress. 

He  predicted  that  in  40  years  few 
private  commercial  schools  will  be 
in  existence.  But  that  better  equip- 
ment, better  teachers,  higher  stand- 
ards of  admission,  higher  standards 


Mr.  Walter  L.  Head,  Chicago, 


Mr.  William  Bachrach,  Chicago. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Read,  St.  Louis. 
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DR.  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore. 

for  graduation,  and  state  control  of 
schools  were  the  means  of  salvation 
and  prolongation  of  life. 

Supt.  John  D.  Shoop,  of  the  Chica- 
go Public  Schools,  followed  with  a 
splendidly  appropriate  speech,  com- 
plimentary,  practical  and  suggestive. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Brown,  the  father  of  the 
Federation,  reminisced  upon  the 
history  of  the  Federation  and  the 
Business  Educators'  Association  of 
America,  in  which  he  played  impor- 
tant rolls.  Mr.  Brown  has  probably 
done  as  much  for  commercial  educa- 
tion and  asked  and  received  as  little 
in  return  as  any  living  man. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

"Commercial  Education  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast"  was  ably  handled  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond, 
San  Francisco.  She  dwelt  specific- 
ally with  the  commercial  school  dem- 
onstration at  the  Pan-American  In- 
ternational Exposition. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Peck, 
Federation  Rooter,  St.  Louis. 

The  Close. 

The  various  committees  reported, 
final  business  was  transacted,  the 
new  Board  of  Directors  was  instruct- 
ed to  report  to  the  first  session  of  the 
next  meeting  such  consolidation  of 
sections  as  was  deemed  best  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Federation,  As- 
sociations, and  profession,  and  with 
a  few  well  chosen  words  the  out-go- 
ing presented  to  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent the  gavel  of  the  execution. 

The  spirit  of  concession  and  con- 
ciliation shown  in  the  closing  ses- 
sion as  an  outgrowth  of  the  discus- 
sions and  opinions  of  members  con- 
cerning the  best  kind  of  organization 
resulted  in  cementing  common  in- 
terests and  harmonizing  misunder- 
standings so  that  all  went  their  sev- 
eral ways  feeling  that  the  cause  had 
been  advanced  by  the  discussions 
and  associations  of  earnest  spirits, 
and  honest  intentions,  and  liberal 
minds. 


Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond, 
San  Francisco. 

All  in  all  President  Fish  proved 
an  excellent  official,  fearless  and  fair. 

Secretary  Jones  was  presented  with 
a  fine  gold  watch  by  admiring  friends 
and  appreciative  members  for  the 
exceptional  service  rendered. 

The  coming  year  promises  much 
for  the  promotion  of  commercial  ed- 
ucation. The  forecast  for  the  meet- 
ing next  holidays  is  gratifying. 
Make  it  memorable  by  lending  a  help- 
ing word  and  hand  from  day  to  day, 
Send  your  $2.00  membership  (the  old 
initiation  fee  of  $3.00  being  reduced 
to  $2.00)  to  Secretary  E.  E.  Jones,  301 
Security  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Write  the  President,  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  how  to  make  the 
next  meeting  notable. 

President  Slinker  is  a  man  of  mod- 
esty, capacity,  experience,  sincerity, 
and  ability  who  will  serve  well  the 
cause. 

CHICAGO  1916  IS  THE  CALL! 


Mr.  ()tis  L.   Trknary.  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Mr.  Almon  F.  Gates, 
Federation  Booster,  Waterloo 


Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hadlf.y,  Chicago.  111. 
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Special  Meetings. 

The  Rowe  School  of  Methods  con- 
ducted three  successful  meetings, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
evenings,  when  neither  the  Federa- 
tion nor  Associations  were  in  session. 
These  meetings  were  conducted  on 
the  institute  plan  and  provided  op- 
portunities to  give  and  to  receive  in 
an  intimate  and  personal  way  that 
which  is  more  difficult  to  handle  be- 
fore large  miscellaneous   audiences. 

Several  other  special  meetings  were 
also  held  wherein  special  systems 
and  methods  were  presented.  These 
meetings  may  be  mutually  helpful  to 
their  promoters,  to  teachers,  and  to 
the  Federation  when  done  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  general 
good. 

Exhibitors. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  exhibitors 
displayed  their  publications,  prod- 
ucts, and  devices  among  which  we 
noticed  the  following : 

Walton  School  of  Commerce,  122  S.  Michi- 
gan B'l'v'd.,  Chicago. 
Yawman  &  Erbe  M'f'g.  Co.,  Chicago. 

B.  C.  Kassel,  Chicago. 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  A.Faust,  Chicago. 

The  Tablet  &  Ticket  Co.,  Chicago. 

Horlick's  Mailed  Milk  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

A.  B.  Dick  Mimeograph  Co.,  Chicago. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Pen  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Bryne  Publishing  Co.,  Tyler,  Tex. 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

The  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company. 

Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Burrows  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit. 

Specialists'  Educational  Bureau,  St.  Louis.    > 

Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Metropolitan  Text  Book  Co.,  Chicago. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co' 
Jones 

In  the  future  Jones  will  mean  more 
to  the  most  of  us  than  in  the  past,  for 
E.     E.,     through     his    exceptionally 


Governor  W.  N.  Ferris,  of  Michigan. 


Mr.  G.  C.  ReignER,  Pittsburgh. 

efficient,  able,  and  unselfish  service 
during  the  past  year  as  General  Sec- 
retary, Editor,  Publisher,  Booster, 
Counsellor,  and  Watchdog,  has  res- 
cued the  name  from  the  common 
place  and  illumined  it  with  the  halo 
of  unstinted  and  efficient  service. 
He  has  rendered  a  service  for  which 
no  adequate  reward  can  ever  be  given 
except  in  the  satisfaction  of  having 
given  freely,  and  ,in  the  gratitude  of 
many  of  his  profession. 

Official  Roster,  1916 

FEDERATION  OFFICERS 
President,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Public  Schools, 
Des  MoiDes,  Iowa;  1st  Vice  President,  MissE. 
M.  Johnston,  Elyria  Business  College,  Elyria, 
Ohio;  2nd  Vice  President,  J.  J.  Krider,  Actual 
Business,  Canton,  Ohio;  Secretary,  Edwin  E. 
Jones, 301  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.;  Treas- 
urer, C.  A.  Faust,  1024  N.  Robey  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

1  year— Wm.  Bacbrach,  Public  Schools,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  2  years— M.  H.  Lockyear,  Lockyear's 
Business  College,  Evansville,  Ind.;  3  years— 
B.  F.  Williams,  Capital  City  Com'l  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  4  years— P.  S.  Spangler, 
Duff's  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chairman, 
Clay  D.  Slinker,  Public  Schools,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 

EXECUTIVEIBOARD 

Managers— H.  M.  Owen,  Brown's  Business 
College,  Decatur,  111.;  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Central 
Iowa  Business  Colltge,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Business  — H.  Frank  MacCallister,  Engle- 
wood  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  L, 
Gustafson,  Brown's  Business  College,  Peoria, 
111. 

Shorthand— Paul  Moser,  Moser  Shorthand  & 
Typewriting  College,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Elva 
L.  Abbott,  John  Marshall  High  School,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

Penmanship  — G.  A.  Race,  Public  Schools, 
Bay  City.  Mich.;  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Public 
Schools,  Lafayette,  lnd. 

High  School— 

Stenotype— Chas.  F.  Walker,  International 
Business  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

MANAGERS'  SECTION. 

President,  H.  M.  Owen,  Brown's  Business 
College,  Decatur.  111.;   Vice   President,  B.  A. 


Munson,  Waukegan  Business  College,  Wauke- 
gan,  111.;  Sec'y.  Treas.,  P.  S.  Spangler,  Duff's 
College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Member  Executive 
Board,  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Central  Iowa  Business 
College,  Marshalltown;  Executive  Committee, 
Chairman,  S.  B.  Price,  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Peoria,  111. 

BUSINESS  SECTION. 

President,  H.  Frank  MacCallister,  Engle- 
wood  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.;  Vice 
President.  Jay  W.  Miller,  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University,  Mitchell,  S.  D.;  Sec'y.  W.  D.  Coon, 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.; 
Member  Executive  Board,  A.  L.  Gustafson, 
Brown's  Business  College,  Peoria,  111. ;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Chairman,  A.  F.  Gates,  Wa- 
terloo Business  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Wal- 
ter L.  Read,  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Chicago,  111.; 
A.  L.  Gustafson,  Brown's  Business  College, 
Peoria,  111. 

SHORTHAND  SECTION. 

President,  Paul  Moser,  Moser  Shorthand  & 
Typewriting  College,  Chicago,  111. ;  VicePres- 
ident.  Chas.  F.  Walker,  International  Business 
College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  Sec'y.  Mary  E. 
Cherry,  Findlay  Business  College,  Findlay, 
Ohio;  Member  Executive  Board,  Elva  L.  Ab- 
bott, John  Marshall  High  School,  Chicago,  111.. 
Executive  Committee,  Chairman. 

PENMANSHIP  SECTION. 

President,  G.  A.  Race,  Public  School  Writing 
Supervisor,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Vice  President, 
J.  A.  Stryker,  Slate  Normal  School,  Kearney, 
Nebr  :  Secretary,  S.  E.  Leslie,  CeDtral  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Member  Executive 
Board,  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Public  Schools, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  Executive  Committee,  Chair- 
man, J.  A.  Savage,  Public  Schools,  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  P.  S.  Greenwood,  South  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  V.  M.  Rubert,  Lockyear's 
Business  College,  Evansville,  Ind. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

President. 

Vice  President. 

Secretary. 

Member  Executive  Board, 

Executive  Committee,  Chairman. 

STENOTYPE  SECTION. 

President,  C.  F.  Walker,  Internationa]  Busi- 
ness College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Vice  President, 
Mary  E.  Haynie,  Detroit  Business  Institute, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  2nd  Vice  President,  Frances 
Potter,  Central  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Corresponding  Sec'y.,  Frances  O'Brien, 
Richmond  Business  College,  Richmond.  Ind  ; 
Recording  Sec'y .,  Ruth  Foster,  Brown's  School 
of  Stenography,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Treasurer. 
B.  H.  Loftsgarden,  Aaker's  Business  College, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 


MR.  O.  H.  WHITE,  St.  Louis. 
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ACCOUNTING  W 

CHAS.  F.  RITTEN- 
HOUSE,  C.  P.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Accounts, 


An  attempt  has  been  made  so  far  in  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles to  present  certain  modern  ideas  concerning-  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  in  its  earlier  stages  which  it  is 
believed  would  result  in  establishing  the  subject  on  a 
sounder  pedagogical  basis  and  at  the  same  lime  make 
the  teacher  the  leading  factor  in  such  work  rather  than 
the  text  book.  A  teacher  whose  point  of  view  is  no 
broader  than  that  of  any  one  text  and  whose  knowledge 
of  the  subject  must  be  continually  reinforced  b\  the 
never  failing  "key"  is  not  likely  to  develop  any  particu- 
lar constructive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  nor  any 
more  than  a  limited  amount  of  skill  in  doing  strictly 
routine  things.  This  all  too  common  failing  on  the  part 
of  so  many  teachers  must  be  remedied  before  bookkeep- 
ing takes  the  place  in  the  course  of  study  which  it 
should,  and  before  the  work  of  our  commercial  schools 
secures  the  respect  of  the  business  world  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  articles  may  recall  that 
the  following  points  have  been  particularly  emphasized: 
Purchases  and  Sales  accounts  rather  than  the  Merchan- 
dise account;  the  "statement"  form  of  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  rather  than  the  "account"  or  "double  page" 
form;  closing  entries  rather  than  closing  the  ledger  by 
means  of  "cross  entries"  made  in  the  ledger  itself. 

The  objections  to  the  Merchandise  account  and  to  the 
"account"  form  of  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  are 
brought  out  very  forcibly  and  convincingly  in  connec- 
tion with  preparing  the  necessary  statements  and  clos- 
ing the  ledger  in  one  of  the  practice  sets  in  a  widely 
used  and  popular  text  book  in  elementary  bookkeeping. 
Letters  from  readers  indicate  clearly  that  there  is  much 
interest  among  the  teachers  in  these  phases  of  book- 
keeping and  as  a  means  of  offering  a  final  word  on  the 
principles  involved,  it  is  proposed  to  submit  the  trial 
balance  taken  from  the  practice  set  referred  to,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  certain  accounts;  this  forms  the  basis 
for  the  necessary  adjusting  entries  needed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  which  will  bring 
out  all  the  necessary  facts. 

TRIAL  BALANCE,  JUNE  30,  1014 


H.  F.  Adams,  Capital 

810452.74 

L.  L.  Logan,  Capital 

10340.24 

Merchandise 

83342.80 

Expense 

5  tfl.62 

Merchandise  Discount 

133.77 

217.21 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

207.  90 

Heal  Estate 

7125.00 

Discount 

32.11 

81.77 

Interest 

2.04 

25,34 

Rills  Receivable 

1317  72 

Accounts  Receivable 

2559.91 

Bills  Payable 

2742.27 

Accounts  Payable 

4686.37 

Shipment  No.  1 

302.50 

336.87 

Shipment  No.  2 

518.60 

484,50 

Shipment  No.  3  (cost) 

1055.00 

Cash 

11320.21 

•29867.31 

829367.21 

There  is  no  merchandise  on  hand  as  a  fire  on  the  25th 
destroyed  most  of  the  goods;  the  portion  of  the  goods 
damaged  by  the  fire  was  sold  in  bulk  at  a  nominal  price. 
Cost  of  goods  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  fire  as  per 
schedule  submitted,  amounted  to  $8920.38. 

The  building,  owned  by  the  firm  and  occupied  by 
them  for  business  purposes  was  also  burned;  the  lot  on 
which  the  building  stood  is  estimated  to  be  worth   $H0OO. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  were  a  total  loss. 

No  returns  have  been  received  from  Shipment  No.  3; 
it  is  valued  at  cost  as  shown  in  the  trial  balance. 

An  analysis  of  the  Merchandise  Account  shows  the 
following:    Inventory,   June  1,  $3,372  55;    Purchases  for 


June,  $14,152.39;  Freight  and  Cartage,  $377.3?;  Sales  to 
time  of  fire,  $10,0=19.40;  Sold  goods  damaged  by  fire  for 
$1500;  insurance  received  on  stock  lost  by  fire,  $3000; 
cost  of  goods  shipped  to  commission  merchants, 
$2745.50. 

An  analysis  of  the  Real  Estate  account  shows  a  debit 
representing  cost  of  $12,125  and  a  credit  of  $5000,  being 
insurance  received  on  the  building. 

The  Capital  account  of  H.  F.  Adams  shows  Net  Worth 
of  $10,240.24  brought  down  from  May,  plus  a  credit  for 
salary  of  $125  and  for  traveling  expenses  paid  from  his 
personal  funds  of  $87.50;  the  account  of  L.  L.  Logan 
shows  investment  of  $1,024.24  plus  a  credit  for  salary  of 
$100 

Make  adjusting  entry  necessary  to  close  the  Merchan- 
dise account  and  open  accounts  with  the  following: 
Purchases;  Sales;  Freight  and  Cartage  In;  Fire  Loss. 
Also  open  separate  accounts  for  Discounts  on  Pur- 
chases, Discounts  on  Sales,  Interest  on  Notes  Receiv- 
able and  Interest  on  Notes  Payable. 

From  the  accounts  thus  adjusted  a  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  is  to  be  prepared  with  supporting  schedule 
showing  fire  loss. 

ADJUSTING  ENTRIES 

Adjusting  entries  are  entries  made  at  the  close  of  a 
fiscal  period  to  correct  some  error  made  in  recording  the 
current  transactions  or  to  adjust  those  accounts  which 
do  not  at  that  time  show  their  true  condition. 

Frequently  such  entries  are  quite  numerous,  involving 
interest  accrued  on  rates  receivable  and  payable,  income 
accrued  on  investments,  insurance  prepaid,  rent  accrued 
or  prepaid,  wages  accrued,  taxes  accrued,  etc.  No  such 
adjustments  are  required  in  this  exercise,  the  adjust- 
ments having  to  do  only  with  the  separation  of  the  Mer- 
chandise, Interest  and  Merchandise  Discount  accounts 
into  their  component  parts  or,  in  other  words,  to  set  up 
a  proper  classification  of  these  items  instead  of  the 
"mixed"  accounts  shown  in  the  trial  balance. 

No  stronger  argument  against  the  Merchandise  Ac- 
count could  be  found  than  that  furnished  by  a  study  of 
what  the  account  has  been  debited  and  credited  for  as 
shown  by  the  above  analysis.  In  a  mercantile  business 
the  chief  interest  in  the  accounts  hinges  around  the 
trading  activities  as  shown  by  the  purchases  and  sales 
and  by  conditions  which  affect  these  activities  favorably 
or  otherwise.  In  the  above  accounts,  all  facts  of  inter- 
est to  the  owners  of  the  business  have  been  completely 
buried  as  a  result  of  dumping  together  in  one  account  a 
series  of  unrelated  items.  Sales  to  the  time  of  the  fire 
made  under  normal  conditions  are  merged  with  the 
goods  charged  to  commission  merchants  at  cost,  with 
the  clearance  sale  of  damaged  goods,  and  with  the 
amount  received  from  the  insurance  company  in  settle- 
ment of  the  loss. 

In  order  to  present  these  normal  and  abnormal  events 
in  an  intelligible  manner,  the  following  adjusting  entries 
are  made  : 

Purchases  $17,524  B4 

Merchandise  $17,524.94 

To  open  a  Purchases  account  in- 
cluding in  the  same  account  the 
inventory  of  poods  on  hand  as 
of  June  1. 
Freight  and  Cartaee  377  32 

Merchandise  377  32 

To  open  Freight  and  Cartage acct. 
Merchandise  10  059  46 

Sales  10,059,46 

To  open  an  account  with  sales  to 
the  time  of  the  fire  including 
goods  shipped  to  commission 
merchants,  adjustment  of  which 
will  be  made  later. 
Fire  Loss  8,920.38 

Purchases  8,920.38 

To  charge  to   Fire  Loss  account 
the  cost  of    goods  destroyed  by 
fire,  crediting    the  same    to   the 
Purchases  account 
Merchandise  4,500.00 

F"ire  Loss  4,500.00 

To  credit  tire  loss  with  the  saleof 
damaged  goods  and  with  the 
amount  received  from  the  insur- 
ance company,  thus  closing  the 
merchandise  account. 
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Sales  2,745.50 

Purchases  2.745.5U 

Stiipments  of  goods  to  commis- 
sion merchants  at  cost  price  should 
be  a  credit  to  Purchase  instead  of 
to.  sales.  The  above  entry  is  to 
make  the   necessary    adjustment 

Interest  on  Notes  Payable  2.04 

Interest  23. 'Jo 

Interest  on  notes  Receivable  25.24 

To  open  separate  accounts  with 
Interest  on  Notes  Payable  and 
Notes  Receivable 

Discount  on  Sales  133  77 

Discount  83.44 

Discounts  on  Purchases  217.21 

To  open  separate  accounts  with 
Discounts  on  Sales  and  Dis- 
counts on  Purchases. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT. 

In  the  text  book  from  which  this  exercise  is  taken  a 
model  "Business  Statement''  is  given  for  the  exercisein 
"double  page"  form,  the  pupil  being  instructed  to  use 
the  form  as  a  model.  As  generally  taught,  inasmnch  as 
the  pupil  has  the  model  to  go  by,  no  explanation  of  the 
statement  is  deemed  necessary  other  than  that  given  in 
the  book;  and  the  pupil  proceeds  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  reality  confronted  with  adifficult 
piece  of  work  if  the  necessary  facts  are  to  be  brought 
out  covering  the  business  affairs  of  the  month.  Further- 
more, the  pupil  never  has  his  attention  called  to  the  se- 
rious imperfections  of  the  model,  but  makes  a  copy  of 
the  model  and  sticks  in  the  necessary  figures.  Not  a 
single  constructive  idea  has  been  acquired  by  the  pupil 
in  doing  this  work  and  he  has  no  more  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  such  an  exercise  than  he  had 
before. 

The  excuse  frequently  given  by  publishers  of  text 
books  for  the  extravagant  use  of  model  forms  such  as 
are  referred  to  is  this  connection,  of  detailed  instruc- 
tions as  to  exactly  how  to  do  a  thing,  is  that  the  majori- 
ty of  commercial  teachers  have  not  the  training  or  the 
intelligence  necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter 
independently  of  such  models.  If  this  charge  be  true, 
the  situation  is  really  pitiable. 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  partners  in  this  particu- 
lar case  would  like  to  learn  three  primary  things  from  a 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  prepared  as  of  June  30;  viz.: 
(1)  What  were  the  trading  profits  to  the  time  of  the  fire 
under  normal  conditions?  (2)  What  was  the  loss  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  fire?  (3)  What  was  the  com- 
bined effect  of  business  profits  and  fire  losses  and  the 
consequent  effect  upon  the  net  worth  of  each  partner? 
In  the  model  given,  the  third  result  is  theonly  one  which 
is  brought  out  clearly,  consequently  the  statement  is  al- 
most as  destitute  of  details  as  is  a  statement  prepared 
from  single  entry  books. 

In  order  that  the  necessary  information  may  be  arriv- 
ed at  and  stated  clearly,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  pre- 
pare first  a  separate  schedule  showing  the  total  fire  loss, 
followed  by  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  showing  the 
other  two  results  desired.  The  following  statements 
are  submitted  in  accordance  with  this  idea: 

H.  F.  Adams  &  Co. 

Exhibit  B-Schedule  l. 

Statement  Showing  Hire  Losses,  June  30,  1914. 

Cost  of  goods  destroyed  by  fire  $8920  38 

Deduct: 
Insurance  received  $3000  00 

Sales  of  damaged  goods  1500 


Less: 
Value  of  land 
Insurance  recei 


Loss  on  Real  Estate 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  (total  loss) 


Profit  and  Loss  Stat 
Siles  o-  June  25,  1914. 

De.luct: 
Cost  of  Goods  Sold: 
Inventory,  June  1,  1914 

Add: 
Net  Purchases: 
Purchases 
Freight  and  Cartage  In 


H. 

F.  Adam 

5  &  Co. 

Exhibit 

B, 

le 

it,  June  1, 

1914. 

SI  H52 
377 

833722 

39 
32 

$7313  96 
55 

Less: 
Cost  of  goods  shipped  to 
Commission  merchants  $27-15  5o 

Cost  of  goods  destroyed  by  fire,  8020  38    11605 


(jross  Profit  on  Sales  to  June  25,  1914 
A. 1.1: 

Net  Profit  on  Shipments: 
Shipment  No.  -,  Net  Proceeds 

Less: 
Cost 


Shipment  No.  1,  Cost 

Le:-s: 
Net  Proceeds    • 


$336  87 
302  50 
8518  60 
484  50 


88     2863  83     6236  38 

$1077  58 


$34  37 
34  10 


Loss  on  merchandise 
Real  Kstate  (cost) 


$4500  00 
$4420  38 


Expeu 

Net  Profit  from  Operations  to  June  25,  1914 

Add: 

Net  Hatance  of  Interest  and  Discount  Items: 
Interest  on  Bills  Receivable  25  24 

Discounts  on   Purchases  217  21 

Discounts  49  66 

Less: 
Discounts  on  Sales  $133  77 

Interests  on  Bills  Payable  2  04 

Net  Profit  to  June  25 
Fire  Loss  (See  Schedule  1) 

Net  Loss  divided  as  follows: 
H.  F.  Adams,  one  half 
L.  L.  Logan,  one-half 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  particular 
case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  solution  which  failed  to 
bring  out  the  necessary  details  could  be  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory, and  it  is  likewise  difficult  to  see  how  the  solu- 
tion could  be  any  further  condensed.  The  obection 
will  probably  be  raised  that  it  is  too  elaborate  and  more 
analytical  than  need  be.  Without  any  question  the  prob. 
lem  is  a  difficult  one,  particularly  when  it  is  recalled  that 
it  comes  in  the  elementary  or  first  year  course  in  book- 
keeping; the  problem  being. complicated,  the  solution 
must  be  prepared  in  a  thorough,  business-like  manner. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teacher  if  the  statements  re- 
quired seem  so  difficult  of  analysis.  The  text  book  gives 
us  the  work  to  be  performed  and  we  must  set  ourselves 
to  the  task  with  the  determination  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  it. 

No  space  remains  for  presenting  the  Balance  Sheet 
and  Closing  Entries,  but  as  they  offer  no  particular 
difficulties,  they  may  well  be  omitted. 

Next  month  the  necessary  statements  for  manufactur- 
ing business  will  be  submitted  and  discussed  in  some 
detail. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS'    FEDERATION 
CONVENTION  WILL   BE   HELD   IN  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER,   1916 
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Commercial  Work  as  College  Prepara- 
tion. 

While  reclining  in  my  dentist's  operating 
chair  one  morning  waiting  for  him  to  begin  his 
attack,  I  noticed  that  he  was  extremely  worried. 
This  is  unusual  for  him.  He  seemed  to  want  to 
say  something  before  he  started  work,  and  yet 
was  undecided.  Finally  my  well  controlled 
but  intense  curiosity  was  rewarded.  He  did 
want  to  talk. 
Said  he,  "How  do  you  certify  a  check?" 
Yes,  a  capable,  prosperous  young  dentist, 
with  a  good  high  school  and  college  education 
asked  me  this  question:  The  subject  of  certi- 
fied checks,  the  benefits  derived,  and  the  legal 
rights  and  liabilities  involved  is  one  which  I 
teach  as  thoroughly  as  I  can  to  bookkeeping 
and  commercial  law  students  in  their  first  half 
year.  The  reader  will  suspect  th?t  I  was  sur- 
prised. At  another  time  a  man  of  high  scholar- 
ship and  professional  standing  brought  to  me  a 
promissory  note  he  was  to  sign.  On  the  note 
was  printed : 

"Value   Received " 

In  great  perplexity  he  inquired  what  he 
should  write  on  "that  line"  following  the 
words,  "Value  Received,"  He  was  visibly  re- 
lieved when  shown  that  in  case  of  an  interest- 
bearing  note,  the  fact  was  stated  on  "that  line," 
but  as  his  note  was  for  a  loan  and  was  lo  be  dis- 
counted by  his  bank,  the  line  was  not  used; 
whereupon  he  signed  the  instrument  and 
started  for  the  bank: 

It  is  common  to  meet  college  graduates,  who, 
desirous  of  taking  up  secretarial  work,  must  en- 
roll in  a  business  school  for  the  study  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  There  are  clever  doc- 
tors whose  accounting  systems  are  at  ominable. 
These  and  many  other  like  examples  give  ev- 
idence that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the 
training  of  the  professional  man  who  is  hinder- 
ed by  ignorance  of  the  commercial,  the  second- 
ary, yet  not  unimportant  phase  of  his  labors. 
Is  this  the  fault  of  the  college!  The  college  has 
its  aims  and  necessary  curriculum.  It  is  con- 
stantly broadening  its  field,  yet  narrowing  the 
professions  into  highly  efficient  specializa- 
tions. To  this  end  the  college  has  its  educa- 
tional hands  full  in  providing  the  most  and  best 
for  its  scholars  without  entering  the  field  of 
commercial  education.  Of  course,  the  classic- 
al college,  only,  is  considered  herein.  Yet 
while  the  college  cannot  give  up  valuable 
time  to  courses  in  business  there  ought  to  be 
some  provision  whereby  the  D.  D.  S.  may  know 
how  to  get  a  check  certified,  or  the  M.  A.  may 
accept  a  secretarial  position  demanding  a 
knowledge  of  stenograp  hy . 

The  one  arbitrary  governor  of  the  classical 
and  technical  high  school  courses  is  the  col- 
lege, with  its  entrance  requirements.  All 
through  his  four  years  the  high  school  student 
is  advised  to  shape  his  course  preparatory  to 
meeting  the  inelastic  necessities  for  college 
entrance.  These  entrance  requirements  de- 
mand generally  that  the  student  be  well  versed 
in  four  main  lines,  languages,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  science  Often  times  a  vei  v  small 
credit  is  given  commercial  eutjecte,  but  no 
stress  is  laid  upon  their  value,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent whose  goal  is  a  profession  invariably  over- 
looks the  worth  of  an  insight  into  business 
methods  and  system. 

As  has  been  said,  many  colleges  do  give  a 
little  credit  for  commercial  subjects;  yet  some 
hold  out  against  it. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  accepts 
commercial  geography,  business  law,  and  eco- 
nomics, for  credit  in  the  courses  in   Education, 


the  course  in  Biology,  and  all  of  the  courses  in 
the  Towne  Scientific  school.  Economics,  on- 
ly, is  credited  in  the  course  in  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence. By  the  I'niversity  of  Chicago,  commer- 
cial  arithmetic  is  accepted  if  preceded  by  al- 
gebra and  plane  geometry.  Bookkeeping  is 
accepted  at  one-half  the  rate  for  academic  sub- 
jects. Stenography,  commercial  law,  and  eco- 
nomics are  fully  credited.  The  I'niversity  of 
Michigan  is  similar.  Limiting  total  credits 
for  commercial  subjects  to  two  units,  points 
are  given  for  advanced  arithmetic  only  when 
preceded  by  algebra,  and  for  double  entry 
bookkeeping,  commercial  geography,  ele- 
mentary economics,  and  industrial  history. 
But  this  last  course  is  required  to  be  more  than 
most  high  schools  would  attempt.  Columbia 
is  not  so  generous.  In  the  school  of  Practical 
Arts,  commercial  geography  is  credited.  This 
is  the  only  commercial  subject  accepted  by 
Columbia.  Harvard  and  Yale  aristocratically 
refuse  credit  for  any  commercial  subject. 

These  are  six  representative  institutions,  and 
while  we  may  note  a  tendency  toward  crediting 
commercial  subjects,  the  credit  when  given  is 
sometimes  much  smaller  than  that  given  for  an 
equal  amount  of  academic  work.  There  is  still 
left  about  the  college  entrance  requirements  an 
atmosphere  of  the  profession,  to  the  prejudice 
of  business. 

The  professional  man  is  not  usually  a  good 
business  man.  This  is  a  misfortune,  because 
so  many  of  them,  chemists,  engineers,  students 
of  the  various  arts,  and'  particularly  physicians 
and  dentists  are  forced  to  go  into  business  en- 
tirely for  themselves.  In  spite  of  efficient  pro- 
fessional service,  the  early  years  of  many  of 
these  men  have  been  severely  hampered  by 
their  poor  business  methods.  What  business 
man  has  to  wait  as  long  for  his  money  as  the 
physician  or  dentist  ? 

It  has  been  previously  agreed  that  the  college 
cannot  directly  improve  this  condition.  But 
singularly  the  college  is  the  only  force  which 
can  improve  it.  The  means  is  the  entrance  re- 
quirements. If  the  college  would  DEMAND 
a  certain  amount  of  commercial  preparation 
along  with  the  proper  academic  study,  every 
college  student  would  have  a  rudder  by  which 
to  steer  his  future,  propelled  by  his  college  ed- 
ucation. 

Thousands  of  pupils  graduate  every  year 
from  our  high  schools,  private  schools,  and 
academies,  eager  to  enter  college,  complete 
their  courses  and  dive  into  the  double  duty  of 
providing  for  themselves  and  benefiting  man- 
kind. They  would  betteraccomplish  theirends 
were  they  ballasted  with  a  little  business  knowl- 
edge; then  they  can  easier  launch  their  ability 
into  the  market  and  get  what  is  justly  due 
them.  For  the  professional  man,  however  re- 
pulsive it  may  sound  to  him,  must  put  his  wares 
upon  the  market,  in  competition  with  others, 
and  he  must  bargain  with  his  patrons  in  one 
way  or  another,  even  though  in  less  proportion 
than  his  brother,  the  tradesman. 
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Diary  Snap  Shots 

of  School  and 

Business 

Miss  Alice  M.  Goldsmith, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


May  10th,  11U4.  My  efforts  toward  securing 
a  position  with  a  literary  person  did  not  occupy 
me  constantly  during  the  past  six  weeks,  (in 
the  contrary,  those  efforts  really  consumed  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  time.  However,  I  have 
busied  myself  in  other  directions,  searching  in 
various  fields  for  work  to  do. 

I  studied  the  newspaper  want  ads.  assiduous- 
ly. And  speaking  ofwantads.it  is  really  sur- 
prising to  see  some  of  the  extraordinary  re- 
quests that  appear  in  the  papers.    If  I   hadn't 


seen  them  myself,  I  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  such  advertisements  were  ac- 
tually printed.  I  cut  out  a  few  of  them  to  pre- 
serve as  curiosities.  Here  is  one,  copied  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  word  : 

"I  want  a  girl  who  can  take  quick  dictation 
and  transcribe  the  very  words  dictated— not 
something  that  she  thinks  means  the  same 
I  want  a  girl  who  when  asked  to  read  her  notes 
will  not  take  quadruple  the  time  in  the  reading 
that  was  taken  in  the  dictating.  1  am  willing 
to  comply  with  requests  to  repeat.  I  object  to 
spelling  three  words  out  of  five.  I  cannot  pay  a 
high  salary  but  the  hours  are  short.  Is  there  a 
girl  who  answers  these  qualifications  who  is 
willing  to  come  ? 

There  was  no  fake  about  this  advertisement, 
for,  largely  out  of  curiosity,  and  in  a  rather  hu- 
morous vein,  I  answered  it.  Anil  in  reply  I  re- 
ceived a  very  courteous  letter  from  a  real  estate 
man.  Judging  by  the  ability  shown  in  my  let- 
ter, he  said,  he  feared  that  I  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  salary  he  paid.  He  named  it— it 
was  pitifully  small.  At  any  rate,  this  incident 
occurred  when  I  was  still  very  hopeful  over  the 
outcome  of  my  efforts  toward  a  literary  posi- 
tion. So  I  wrote  and  thanked  the  particular 
gentleman,  and  told  him  I  was  seeking  for  a 
different  kind  of  position  from  the  one  he  had 
to  offer. 

Several  weeks  later  1  came  across  another  un- 
usual advertisement.  It  read:  "Wanted  :  A 
stenographer  who  is  a  lady  at  home,  but  a  wo- 
man at  the  office.  One  who  does  not  object  to 
cigars.  One  who  does  not  use  perfume.  One 
who  will  forget  the  office  happenings  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  the  right  sort  of 
shrewd,  discreet,  intelligent  brains  we  will  pay 
S25  a  week," 

I  didn't  investigate  that  one.  Not  that  I  ob- 
ject to  cigars,  or  use  perfume,  or  am  unwilling  to 
forget  office  happenings  after  five  o'clock.  But 
something  in  the  wording  of  the  advertisement 
seemed  to  suggest  intrigue.  It  may  have  been 
a  thoroughly  innocent  proposal,  but  my  instinct 
Hashed  a  danger  signal— "Keep  Off"— and  I  de- 
cided to  heed  the  warning. 

Once  an  advertisement  stated:  "Wanted.  A 
young  woman  with  a  knowledge  of  literature." 
I  went  to  investigate,  but  investigated  no  furth- 
er than  the  door  of  the  office  which  bore  the 
legend  "The  Geisha  Hair  Restorer  Company." 
Later  I  regretted  not  having  gone  inside  if  only 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  what  need  a  Hair 
Restorer  Company  could  possibly  have  of  a 
person  with  a  knowledge  of  literature. 

1  grew  a  little  discouraged  when  six  weeks 
had  passed  since  my  getting  the  diploma  and  I 
seemed  no  nearer  to  a  position  than  I  had  been 
in  the  beginning.  I  realized  myself,  and  my 
friends  constantly  and  impatiently  reminded 
me,  that  I  was  losing  my  hard-won  nimbleness 
of  finger  and  gaining  nothing  by  what  they 
called  my  "choiciness".  They  grew  daily 
stronger  in  their  disapproval  and  in  their  ad- 
vice that  I  accept  any  kind  of  honest  work  that 
offered,  regardless  of  salary  and  regardless  of 
my  preferences. 

My  own  low  spirits  and  their  persistence  led 
me  one  day  to  summon  all  my  courage  and  fare 
forth  to  investigate  what  was  held  out  to  be  "an 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement  to  the 
right  party."  The  neighborhood  1  found  my- 
self in  was  dingy.  That  alone  made  me  feel 
like  turning  back.  But  I  forced  myself  on.  I 
entered  a  close,  musty-smelling  shop,  piled  up 
with  iron  tools  and  wooden  boxes.  It  looked 
drear  and  hopeless.  In  one  corner  was  a  desk 
separated  by  glass  doors  from  the  remainder 
of  the  place.  In  this  enclosure  sat  a  slip  of  a 
girl  taking  dictation  from  a  sleek,  know. it-all- 
looking  youth.  He  looked  up,  saw  me  through 
the  door,  and  started  to  come  toward  me.  His 
unprepossessing  appearance,  in  combination 
with  the  sordid  atmosphere  of  the  place,  re- 
pelled me  and  made  of  me  a  coward.  While 
his  hand  was  on  the  knob  of  the  door  I  bolted— 
fairly  flew  from  the  shop,  my  heart  thumping 
wrth  a  ridiculous  fear  thatl  the  man  would  fol- 
low me  and  demand  an  explanation  of  why  I 
had  come— and  gone. 

Afterwards,  in  looking  back  at  this  incident, 
did  not  feel  proud  of  myself.  It  was  a  silly, 
childish  way  to  have  acted.  I  considered  my- 
self and  tried  to  make  others  consider  me  ca- 
pable of  performing  real  work  in  the  world  of 
{Continued  on  page  29.) 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


"Every    Man    is    Entitled  to  Have  His 
Day  in  Court." 


What  is  International  Law,  anyway?  In 
view  of  the  apparently  slight  regard  with  w  hich 
some  of  the  world's  powers  are  disposed  to  con- 
sirierthe  most  sacred  obligations  it  may  be 
thought  that  International  Law  is  something 
which  all  civilized  nations  highly  respect  and 
uphold— in  times  of  profound  peace.  It 
would  appear,  however,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  that  International  Law  is  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  the  ghosts  of  which  the  small 
boy  said,  "There  ain't  none," 

A  state  is  a  community  of  persons,  living 
within  certain  limits  of  territory,  politically  or- 
ganized under  a  government  which  endeavors 
to  Becure  the  prevalence  of  justice  by  self-im- 
posed laws. 

It  hath  well  been  said  that  "No  man  liveth  to 
hirr.self."  It  may  also  be  said  that  no  state  or 
nation  i»  sufficient  unto  itself.  Nations,  like 
human  beings,  must  have  friendly  and  business 
intercourse  with  other  people,  and  countries. 
Out  of  the  experience  of  this  relationship  there 
has  grown  up  in  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
civilized  nations  a  code  of  rules  and  obligations 
which  prescribe  the  rights  and  duties  of  states 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  each  oth- 
er's subjects.  This  code  is  known  as  Inter- 
national Law  and  International  Law,  like  any 
other  law  spells  restraint.  The  more  highly 
civilized  we  become  the  more  restraint  we 
must  practice  and  endure.  The  rules  and  re- 
quirements embraced  in  the  obligations  of  In- 
ternational Law  embody  a  variety  of  different 
matters,  the  most  important  part  of  which  per- 
tains to  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals 
in  time  of  war. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

International  law  differs  from  national  or  mu- 
nicipal law  in  that  it  has  states  instead  of  per- 
sons for  its  subjects;  it  does  not  proceed  from 
any  superior  law  making  power;  nor  is  there  a 
supreme  tribunal— a  court  of  last  resort— whose 
function  it  is  to  enforce  its  decrees  in  case  of  an 
infraction  or  violation. 

The  prevalent  idea  of  law  implies  a  lawgiver 
and  an  established  body  capable  of  enforcing 
its  findings.  Austin,  a  celebrated  law  writer, 
has  said,  "Where  there  is  no  superior  to  impose 
obedience  there  is  no  law."  Hence,  the  term 
International  law  may  be  to  some  extent  mis- 
leading-at  least  so  far  as  exactness  of  ex- 
pression is  concerned;  or,  it  may  be  merely  a 
quibble.  However,  if  a  burglar  breaks  into  a 
house,  and  thus  breaks  the  law,  the  criminal 
can  be  arrested  and  punished.  If  a  nation 
breaks  the  law  by  violating  some  international 
custom,  usage,  or  treaty,  the  injured  nation  may 
be  obliged  to  go  to  war  to  punish  the  offender, 
if  it  can  and  desires  redress.  The  only  way 
that  the  recognized  rules  of  International  law 
can  be  enforced  against  a  nation  that  does  not 
observe  them,  except  upon  its  own  good  pleas- 
ure, is  by  the  successful  use  of  force  against  the 
offending  nation.    Nevertheless,  the  state  that 


persistently,  and  without  a  justifiable  reason, 
ignores  the  accepted  practice  of  civilized  peo- 
ple is  in  danger  of  being  treated  as  an  outlaw, 
and  of  becoming  hated  and  despised  of  all  peo- 
ple. 

SOURCES  OF   INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

The  rules  and  principles  of  International  law 
have  been  formulated  from  various  sources. 
They  are  principally  founded  upon  the  customs 
and  usages  of  peoples  a«d  nations  of  early 
days;  also  upon  the  treaties  and  agreements  of 
executives  in  international  matters;  and  fuither 
upon  a  course  of  legal  reasonirg  and  treatises 
by  eminent  jurists  and  great  publicists  of  ear- 
liertimes,  particularly  upon  the  writings  of 
Grotius,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Inter- 
national law. 

Treaties  are  the  result  of  much  negotiation, 
and  are  usually  the  written  evidence  of  custom 
and  usage.  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  the 
right  to  contract;  and  national  obligatiorsthus 
formed  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  inter- 
pretation as  those  which  govern  municipal 
laws.  A  contract  is  the  highest  act  of  the  hu- 
man free  will ;  but  the  momentous  interests  in- 
volved in  contracts  formed  by  different  nations 
should  be  considered  more  sacred  than  those 
made  by  individuals;  and  they  who  violate 
them,  with  impunity,  should  be  held  to  the 
strictest  accountability. 

NEUTRALITY. 

Neutrality  is  the  condition  of  those  states 
which  abstain  from  taking  part  in  an  existing 
war  and  which  render  no  aid  nor  service,  nor 
take  part  in  the  contest,  but  which  continue  pa- 
cific intercourse  with  the  belligerent  powers. 
The  right  to  observe  neutrality  ard  the  name 
"neutrality"  are  both  comparatively  modern. 
In  ancient  times  nations  at  war  classed  their 
neighbors  as  either  friends  or  foes,  allies  or 
enemies.  Neutrality  does  net  mean  that  the 
citizens  of  a  friendly  nation  may  not  trade  with 
the  belligerents.  The  inhabitants  of  a  neutral 
power  have  the  same  right  to  carry  on  trade 
with  belligerent  nations  during  war  as  they  had 
in  times  of  peace.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  to  interfere  with  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  its  citizens  dealings  with  oth- 
er countries  whether  at  peace  or  at  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  belligerents  have  the 
rightto  preventthe  commerce  of  neutrals  in  so 
far  as  it  may  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  and  thus  impede  the  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties. While  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state  may  ship 
bis  products  to  any  purchaser  who  will  buy  and 
pay  for  them  the  enemies  of  that  country 
have  a  right  to  intercept  such  products  if  cap- 
tured on  the  high  seas,  and  are  condemned  as 
contraband  of  war. 

If  a  captured  vessel  isan  enemy  ship  or  car- 
ries contraband  it  may  be  sunk  under  circum- 
stances of  necessity,  as  where  it  is  threatened 
with  recapture  or  a  port  is  not  within  reach. 
Whenever  the  destruction  of  a  ship  belonging 
to  either  enemy  or  neutral  is  necessary  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  captor  to  save  the  lives  of  all  the 
persons  aboard,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done  the 
capture  must  be  abandoned.  Anything  else  is 
lawlessness,  savagery,  and  barbarity. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  a  neutral  power  may 
carry  on  trade,  the  government  must  not  do  so; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  declarations  of  International 
law  that  if  a  neutral  state,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity engages  in  contraband  trade  it  will  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  by  the  injured 
state  and  result  in  a  declaration  of  war.  Fur- 
thermore, a  neutral  power  must  use  diligence 
in  preventing  the  fitting  out,  arming  or  equip- 
ping, within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel 
which  it  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  is 
intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  a 
state  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  nor  must  a  neu- 
tral permit  either  belligerents  to  make  use  of  its 
territory  as  a  base  of  naval  or  military  opera- 
tions, but  must  use  diligence  in  preventing  a 
violation  of  the  foregoing  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

Contraband  of  war  consist  of  those  commodi- 
ties which  are  necessary  or  useful  in  the  prose- 
cution of  hostilities.  lust  what  constitutes  con- 
traband has  been  the  subject  of  many  treaty 
stipulationsand  controversies,  between  nations. 
Articles  manufactured  and  primarily  or  ordi- 
narily designed  for  military  purposes  in  time 
of  war,  such  as  arms  and  ammunition,  are  de- 
fined as  absolute  contraband.  Conditional 
contraband  consists  of  articles  which  may  be  or 
may  become  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities, such  as  provisions,  horses,  harness,  ve- 
hicles, and  coal.  Articles  exclusively  used  for 
peaceful  pursuits  may  be  liable  to  seizure  for  a 
violation  of  a  blockade  or  siege. 

CONTRACTS  OF  ALIEN    ENEMIES. 

German  law  does  not  place  alien  enemies  un- 
der an  incapacity  to  contract,  nor  under  dis- 
ability to  bring  suits.  That  country  considets 
it  to  be  an  economic  advantage  to  keep  her 
trade,  even  with  the  enemy,  open. 

In  England  all  commercial  transactions  by 
British  subjects  with  persons  resident  in  Ger- 
man territory  are  illegal  if  entered  into  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  An  exception  is  made  in 
contracts  made  by  British  prisoners  of  war  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  necessaries.  Con- 
tracts between  British  and  German  subjects  ex- 
isting at  the  time  war  was  declared  are  suspend- 
ed during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  also  the 
payments  of  debts  due  from  British  to  German 
subjects.  If  the  debt  is  one  bearing  interest  the 
interest  is  suspended  until  the  war  is  over;  like- 
wise the  statute  of  limitation  is  suspended  dur- 
ing the  period  of  hostilities.  The  payment  of 
bills  of  exchange  and  notes  are  governed  by 
the  same  rules.  If  made  during  the  war  they 
are  illegal;  if  made  before,  payment  is  sus- 
pended and  no  interest  is  payable.  The  law  in 
relation  to  partnership  is  somewhat  different, 
as  such  contracts  are  entirely  abrogated. 
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affairs.  And  here  I  was,  when  a  possibility  pre- 
sented itself,  literally  running  away  because 
the  appearance  of  things  was  not  what  my  ig- 
norance had  led  me  to  expect. 

These  weeks  have  carried  with  them  a  large 
part  of  my  former  confidence.  I  still  feel  that 
the  ideal  position  exists.  But  I  realize  now 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  and  that  during 
the  search  for  it  my  ringers  may  lose  their  re- 
cently acquired  skill.  To  be  sure,  I  practice 
shorthand  every  day.  And  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, I  go  down  to  the  typewriter  offices  and 
practice  on  the  machines.  But  a  self-set  task 
does  not  stimulate  one  to  the  same  extent  that 
a  task  imposed  by  another  person  does;  and  I 
have  a  haunting  fear  that  by  the  time  the  ideal 
position  materializes,  I  may  not  be  the  ideal 
person  to  fill  it. 

Yesterday  I  answered  an  advertisement  that  I 
would  not  have  considered  a  month  or  so  ago. 
And  I  received  a  summons  to  present  myself 
for  an  interview  tomorrow  morning.  My  all- 
wise  friends  say  that  it  sounds  like  a  good  op- 
portunity to!fall  to  the  lot  of  an  inexperienced 
person.  But  none  of  us  can  form  much  of  an 
opinion  of  it  until  after  tomorrow's  interview. 
All  that  I  know  about  the  position  is  that  it  is  in 
an  insurance  office,  that  the  salary  is  eight  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  that  the  working  hours  are 
from  nine  o'clock  until  five.  I  fervently  hope 
that  I  will  be  cabable  of  filling  the  requirements. 
For  steady  office  work  would  prevent  me  from 
getting  rusty,  and  would  provide  me  with  the 
experience  that  people  in  the  business  would 
consider  a  priceless  asset. 

I  do  not  intend  to  abandon  my  idea  of  be- 
coming an  amanuensis.  That  idea  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  my  desires  andambitions  that  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  banish  it  for- 
ever. But  I'm  beginning  to  believe  that  my 
friend,  the  author,  was  right  when  he  said  that 
if  anything  should  come  of  the  literaryend.it 
could  be  attended  to  later. 

Sol  shall  tuck  my  pet  ambition  away  in  the 
back  of  my  mind.  And  1  shall  not  bring  it  out 
again  for  serious  consideration  until  I  have  sue- 
cessfully  grappled  with  the  lesser  tasks  that  are 
now  within  my  power  to  perforin. 
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IDEAS   OF   AN 

Arithmetic 
Teac  her 

J.  C.  HOWELL. 


INTEREST 


Interest  is  defined  by  some  writers  as  "money 
paid  for  the  use  of  money,"  and  by  others  as 
"the  use  of  money."  It  is  in  this  latter  and 
broader  sense  that  it  pains  its  greatest  impor- 
tance as  an  element  in  business  finance.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  the  business  man  should 
consider  interest  on  the  capital  which  he 
invests  as  upon  the  capital  which  he 
must  borrow  or  the  surplus  which  he  lends.  At 
least  a  part  of  the  profits  from  any  transaction 
should  be  considered  as  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment producing  them.  In  the  case  of  a  tran- 
saction resulting  in  a  loss,  the  loss  is  not  merely 
the  resulting  decrease  in  capital,  but  also  the 
use  of  the  money  has  been  lost.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  embryo  business  man  Pet 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  idea  that  money  has  earn- 
ing power  and  that  value  must  be  placed  upou 
it.  Just  what  part  of  the  profits  should  be  at- 
tributed to  interest  and  what  part  to  the  risk 
taken  will  have  to  be  determined  upon  the 
merits  of  the  individual  transaction  or  line  of 
business  but  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  the  in- 
terest at  the  usual  rate  charged  on  loans  by 
banks  in  the  community. 

In  most  communities  business  men  havere- 
course  to  the  banks  at  certain  seasons  of  their 
business  year  for  funds  to  take  care  of  special 
needs.  They  can  get  this  money  at  six  or  sev- 
en percent.  Then  they  ought  to  consider  the 
earning  capacity  of  their  own  invested  capital 
at  the  same  rate.  For  speculative  transactions 
providing  for  a  quick  turnover  money  is  often 
obtained  on  call  loans  at  low  rates  of  two  or 
three  per  cent,  and  capital  invested  under  such 
conditions  should  be  credited  with  a  similar 
earning  capacity  and  any  profit  beyond  this 
should  be  credited  to  good  luck  (risk)ortbe 
good  judgment  (earning  capacity!  of  the  in- 
vestor. 

The  custom  of  charging  interest  on  money 
loaned  is  a  very,  very  old  one  indeed.  It  had 
become  recognized  as  a  serious  social  evil 
among  the  Hebrews  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  and  was  forbidden  by  their  authori- 
ties. It  probably  prevailed  in  Egypt  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  great  an- 
tiquity and  its  continued  and  growing  impor- 
tance there  is  very  wide  range  in  the  customs 
surrounding  it. 

In  a  general  way  we  say  that  there  are  three 
elements  or  factors  in  interest;  the  principal, 
rate  and  time,  and  that  the  product  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  rate  is  the  interest  for  a  year  and  that 
a  year's  interest  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years,  or  part  of  a  year,  for  which  interest  is  de- 
sired, will  give  the  simple  interest.  This  seems 
clear  and  allowing  for  no  variation  but  when  we 
consider  the  business  customs  we  find  quite  a 
variation  as  to  what  the  interest  for  a  given 
period  will  be. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  three  different 
methods  of  counting  time  in  common  use  in 
business  offices,  viz.,  '1)  Counting  the  exact 
number  of  days  between  dates,  (2)  Compound 
subtraction,  and  (3)  Count  years  as  far  as 
possible  and  then  count  days  for  the  remainder 
of  the  period.  These  three  methods  are  used 
on  the  basis  of  PflO  days  to  the  year  Then  we 
may  count  the  exact  number  of  days  and  con- 
sider the  year  as  3QS  days,  thus  giving  the  exact 
interest.  The  latter  is  the  only  method  that  is 
arithmetically  accurate  but  the  other  three  have 
the  sanction  of  business  custom. 

The  following  problem  will  illustrate  the 
difference  in  results  to  be  obtained  by  persons 
using  the  different  methods: 


What  interest  should  be  paid  on  $3000  bor- 
rowed June  15.  1015  and  paid  Sept.  I.  L915, 
with  interest  at  6%? 

solution  no.  1 

Counting  the  exact  number  of  days  from  June 

1  5  to  Sept.  I,  we  rind  the  time  to  be  81  days. 

Int.  on  83000  for  60  ds.  at  6%  —  830.00 

"      "      3000    "    20   "    "   <!",.      10.00 

"       "       3000     "      1     •'     "    !>''„  -  .50 

"       3000     "     81   "     "    i}%  =     40.50 
SOLUTION   NO.  2 


1915  yr. 
1015  yr. 


4  da. 
15  da. 


2  mo.      19  da. 
Int.  on  83000  for  2  mo.  at  6%  830.00 

"      "     30O0  for  18  da.  at  0%  9.00 

"      "    3000    "      1    1%  .50 

'•    3000    "    2  mo.  10  da.  at  6%  =  39  50 

SOLUTION   NO.   3 

From  June  15  to  Aug.  15  is  2  months 
Aug.  15  to  Sept.  4  is  20  days 
"      June  15  to  Sept.  4  is  2  mo.  20  da. 
Int.  on  83000  for  2  mo.  at  H%  =        830  00 
"     "      3000   "    20  da.  "  6%  10  00 

"    "      3000    "  2  mo.  20  da.  at  6%  =  40.00 

SOLUTION   NO.  4 
From  June  15  to  Sept.  1  is  81  days 
83000    x  Jj_x      81  830.05,  Exact  Int. 

100       365 

Probably  any  one  of  these  four  results  would 
"get  by"  in  any  court  in  the  Uuiteri  States. 

When  we  come  the  method  of  solving  we  rind 
a  very  large  variety  of  ways  of  going  about  it. 
First  we  have  the  Cancellation  Method,  which 
is  the  one  usually  taught  first  to  children  in  the 
grades,  then  the  Six  Percent  Method,  the  Lay 
Method,  the  Banker's  Sixty  Day  Method,  the 
Six  Day  Method,  the  Six  Hundered  Day 
Method,  the  Six  Thousand  Day  Method,  all  to 
be  used  for  any  rate  per  cent,  and  the 
Forty-Five  Day  Method  when  the  rate  is 
eight  per  cent,  the  Ninety  Day  Method  when 
the  rate  is  four  per  cent,  and  the  Seventy-two 
Day  Method  when  the  rate  is  five  per  cent,  to- 
gether with  many  others  and  variations  of  all. 
It  is  wise  for  the  teacher  or  skilled  office  man  to 
be  familiar  with  all  of  these  methods  and  to  be 
able  without  hesitating,  to  select  the  method 
which  will  enable  him  most  quickly  and  easily 
to  solve  the  problem  in  hand,  but  the  most  we 
can  hope  to  do  with  the  average  immature 
mind  of  the  high  school  or  business  college 
student  is  to  get  him  to  use  one  method  accur- 
ately. In  the  Detroit  High  School  of  Com- 
merce the  Banker's  Sixty-Dav  Method  is  in- 
sisted upon,  hut  with  older  and  less  alert  minds 
the  writer  has  sometimes  found  the  following 
rule  more  easily  mastered:  "Multiply  the 
principal  by  the  number  of  days,  point  off 
three  decimal  places  and  divide  the  result  by 
six.  The  result  is  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
I  f  anv  other  rate  is  to  be  used,  multiply  by  the 
desired  rate  and  divide  by  six." 

In  the  next  paper  will  be  considered  the 
handling  of  interest  not'  paid  as  agreed  upon 
and  the  question  of  rates  being  collected  when 
a  debt  is  paid  in  installments  with  no  rate 
specified. 

A  large  design  containing  Holiday  Greetings 
has  been  received  from  C.  H.  Heimlicker.  It 
represents  a  blackboard  sketch,  containing  let- 
ters, designing  and  drawing  of  a  very  high 
class. 

A  list  of  one  hundred  and  three  subscriptions 
has  been  received  from  K.  C.  Barnes,  Denver, 
Colo.  A.M.  Mery  aided  in  securing  these  sub- 
scriptions. If  the  Barnes  School  does  not  turn 
out  a  lot  of  good  business  writers  this  year,  we 
will  be  greatly  surprised. 

O.  E.  Beach,  formerly  of  Silver  Cieek.  NY., 
has  been  elected  to  handle  Gregg  Shor>hi  nri  in 
the  Lowell,  Mass,  High  School.  Mr  Bcachis 
an  experienced  commercial  teacher  ai  d  has  al- 
so  had  considerable  experience  in  business. 
He  therefore  ought  to  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  commercial  teaching  force  of  the  Lowell 
High  School. 


Advertising 

THOS.  E    CUPPER, 
Inc.  Acct., 


BINGEN.   GA. 
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DDC 


DCDC 


An  occasional  advertisement  inserted  here 
and  there  is  of.  practically,  very  little  value. 
Constant  advertising  of  the  right  kind  will  bring 
results  to  those  who  have  something  meritor- 
ious to  offer  that  the  people  need  or  desire,  and, 
really,  is  the  ON  LY  kind  that  pays. 

When  such  a  policy  has  been  adopted,  the  ad- 
vertiser will  very  naturally  wish  to  know  the 
profitable  from  the  unprofitable  sources  of  his 
publicity,  for  unless  he  DOES  know— it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  leaks  thtough  this  end  of  the 
business  could  be  stopped.  Had  you  ever  be- 
fore thought  of  this  in  this  light  ? 

To  be  able  to  unerringly  trace  advertising  re- 
sults is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  concern. 
The  business  that  has  no  positive  check  upon 
its  advertising  results  is  playing  a  hazardous 
game.  No  one  would  put  money  into  unpro- 
ductive advertising  were  the  fact  definitely  as- 
certained before  hand— no  one  should  advertise 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  unable  to  accurately  trace 
results.  By  keying  your  publicity  you  KNOW 
exactly  where  the  results  are  coming  from. 

Now,  there  are  certain  other  things  the  adver- 
tiser should  not  lose  sight  of,  and  which  may  be 
mentioned,  in  part  as  follows: 

That  to  wiite  result-getting 
advertisements,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  familiar  with  the 
subject  in  its  various  phases. 

That  sound  business  judg- 
ment plays  a  conspicuous 
part. 

That    frequent   repetition    of 
REMEMBER  words    has    a    tendency   to 

weaken  the  ad. 

That  the  use  of  synonyms  is 


To  consider  an  ad.  from  the 
public's  point  of  view. 


New  York  Is  Headquarters  of  Gregg 
Shorthand 


The  executive  and  general  offices  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  are  now  located 
in  a  new  building  at  77  Madison  Avenue  cor- 
ner 28th  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  up-town 
publishing  district,  one  block  from  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  two  blocks  from  Madison  Square  The 
offices  occupy  two  floors  fronting  on  two 
streets. 

All  the  offices  have  street  fronting,  thus  hav- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  natural  light.  They 
are  equipped  with  the  indirect  lighting  system. 
The  general  offices  have  been  fitted  through- 
out with  the  most  modern  oak  furniture,  while 
the  executive  office  is  furnished  exclusively  in 
mahogany. 

The  Company's  New  York  office  was  opened 
eight  years  ago  at  1123  Broadway.  Since  then 
the  business  in  the  eastern  territory  hasgrown 
more  than  SOO  per  cent.  During  the  past  year 
the  adoptions  of  the  system  throughtout  the 
country  have  reached  the  wonderful  total  of 
705  schools,  exceeding  by  nearly  300  the  num- 
ber of  schools  of  any  previous  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  system. 

New  York  now  becomes  the  headquarters  of 
Gregg  Shorthand.  The  Gregg  Writer  maga- 
zine, for  fifteen  years  published  in  Chicago, 
will  be  issued  from  New  York  beginning  with 
the  February  number. 
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Rich  Metal  from  Austria-Hungary 

Austria  is  an  old,  old  empire,  it 
goes  back  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  It  was  Austria  that  produced, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  empress  of 
Europe,  Maria  Theresa,  the  foe  of 
the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia.  The 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs 
go  back  more  than  500  years.  A  trag- 
ic empire  is  that  of  Austria.  Its  old 
emperor,  Franz  Josef,  now  in  the 
midst  of  bloodshed  with  the  memory 
of  his  murdered  wife,  his  suicidal 
son  and  a  trail  of  insanity  running 
through  the  whole  family,  is  a  path- 
etic picture  in  the  terrible  pageant  of 
European  war. 

It  was  in  1864  that  there  came  a 
final  struggle  for  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  Hungarians  who  had  been  re- 
luctantly forced  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Austria.  Most  of  my  readers 
have  seen  the  beautiful  penmanship 
of  L.  Madarasz.  Madarasz's  grand- 
father came  over  here  about  that 
time,  a  refugee  from  the  Hungarian 
attempt  to  get  liberty.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  Madarasz's  grandfather,  the 
same  as  was  Louis,  the  grandson. 
They  would  have  made  the  old  gen- 
tleman a  head  shorter  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Austria,  so  he  came  over  here  and 
settled  down  in  Texas  and  raised  the 
finest  off-hand  penman  this  country 
ever  saw.  But  lets  go  back.  So 
much  for  Austria.  It's  just  in  retro- 
spective. 

FRESH    METAL 

It  was  a  misty  night  of  late  Octo- 
ber, 1864.  Old  New  York,  down 
town,  was  then  a  very  different  New 
York  from  the  almighty  skyline  of  to- 
day. A  slender  boy  of  17,  delicate  of 
feature,  yet  athletic  and  strenuous  in 
action,  leaned  nervously,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  thin  face  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  stared  out  on 
the  hurrying  throng.  Then,  to  the 
thunder  of  drums  and  blare  of  trum 
pets  and  clang  of  cymbals  and  mar- 
tial music  of  a  band,  moved  a  cheer- 
ing throng  down  Broadway  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  The  flare  of  torches 
lit  up  the  brass  barrels  of  cannon  and 
shone  on  the  steel  bayonets  and  red 
stripes  of  the  men  that  marched 
along  the  side  of  the  battery,  hurry- 
ing down  to  take  the  boat  for  New- 
port News.  There  were  shouts  of 
"  Wuxtrey  !  Wuxtrey  !  All  about  the 
big  battle"   from    hundreds   of   news- 


boys scurrying  to  and  fro  and  pass- 
ing out  papers.  For  the  bloody  bat- 
tles in  front  of  Richmond,  the  mine 
at  Petersburg,  the  deadly  death  an- 
gle at  Cold  Harbor  had  just  taken 
place.  It  was  the  last  days  of  the  re- 
bellion and  this  boy  17  years  old  had 
come  over  in  the  steerage  of  a  steam- 
ship from  Genoa  in  Italy  whence  he 
had  taken  passage  from  Austria 
Hungary.  He  shivered  in  the  chill 
of  the  late  October  night,  for  his 
clothes  were  thin  and  there  was 
scanty  money  in  his  pocket  but  his 
heart  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  the 
bugles  and  the  blare  of  the  trumpets 
and  the  rattle  of  the  artillery  wheels 
as  the  cannon  rolled  down  Broadway 
and  the  very  next  morning  he  went 
and  enlisted  a  private  in  the  179th 
regiment  of  New  York  volunteer  cav- 
alry, for  this  boy  was  a  superb  horse- 
man. He  had  ridden  from  boyhood 
almost  like  the  Cossacks  of  Russia 
on  his  native  plains  of  Austria. 

IN  WAR  TIME 

The  experience  of  my  young  hero 
in  war  time  was  limited  for  it  was 
less  than  six  months  after  the  day  he 
put  his  name  upon  the  signal  roll  of 
the  United  States  army  that  General 
Lee,  flower  of  Southern  chivalry, 
good  old  Uncle  Robert,  dismounted 
from  bis  splendid  horse,  Gray  Trav- 
eler, and  arrayed  in  speckless  uni- 
form surrendered  his  sword  to  the 
short,  stolid  looking  man  in  slouched 
hat  and  fatigue  coat,  yet,  whose 
shoulder  straps  bore  the  three  stars 
of  General  in  the  United  States  army. 
He  was  smoking  his  cigar,  this  little, 
short,  unassuming  man  and  he  quiet- 
ly put  away  the  sword  of  his  stately 
adversary  and  offered  his  hand  in- 
stead and  said  about  as  long  a  speech 
as  he  ever  made,  four  words  only, 
"Let  us  have  peace."  And  the  first 
order  he  issued  was  to  give  every 
man  in  the  thousands  of  surrendered 
rebels  that  lined  up  under  the  apple 
trees  of  Appomattox  a  double  ration 
of  hardtack  and  salt  horse  and  such 
other. luxuries  as  the  army  menu  pro- 
vided. Not  much  luxury  in  that 
menu  but  I  tell  you  these  Southern 
Johnnies  had  been  living  for  some 
time  on  just  a  few  grains  of  parched 
corn,  all  they  had  to  eat,  and  cold 
water,  all  they  had  to  drink,  and 
they  were  mighty  glad  to  get  the  pork 
and  beans  and  salt  beef  and  hard- 
tack and  coffee  that  General  Grant 
gave  Lee  and  his  army.  They  al- 
ways loved  Grant  for  it.  He  was  a 
gallant  soldier,  Grant,  not  so  stately 
as  Lee,  but  simple  and  kind  of  heart, 
deadly  in  battle;  he  fought  to  win 
and  nothing  could  stop  the  tremen- 
dous advance  of  his  army,  but  when 
the  foe  surrendered  no  kinder  man 
lived  than  Grant  and  when  he  died,  a 
few  years  later,  his  poor  throat  all 
eaten  up  by  the  deadly  cancer  that 
killed  him,  the  whole  South  remem- 
bered   these    words,    "Let    us    have 


peace,"  and  they  remembered  too, 
that  he  fed  their  starved  legions,  told 
every  officer  to  take  his  horse  home 
with  him  to  cultivate  the  ruined  land 
laid  waste  and  desolate  under  the 
awful  war  broom  that  had  swept  the 
south  through  its  length  and  breadth. 

GETTING  A  START  IN  LIFE 

Well,  the  war  was  over  and  if  the 
young  Hungarian  had  cherished  any 
ideas  of  military  glory  they  were 
past.  He  was  mustered  out  in  old 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  dividing  line  between  French  and 
Yankee  possessions  in  the  old  days 
before  the  great  Napoleon  sold  for 
$14,000,000,  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley  to  our  president,  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  boy  spoke  English  very  well 
for  he  was  highly  educated  before  he 
came  to  this  country.  It  was  politics, 
not  poverty,  that  drove  this  young 
man  out  of  Hungary  and  brought 
him  across  the  stormy  seas  to  free 
America.  He  found  at  the  head  of 
"  The  Wesliche  Post"  a  distinguished 
German  exile  who  had  left  his  native 
country  a  little  while  before  Joe  left 
Austria-Hungary,  left  it  for  the  same 
reason,  too;  there  had  been  a  revolu- 
tion in  Germany  and  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin  ran  blood  with  the  Prussian 
soldiers  shooting  down  the  students 
and  the  men  who  rose  in  the  ill-fated 
revolution  of  1860. 

Carl  Schurz,  United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Ex.  General  of  the 
United  States  army,  refugee  from 
Germany,  was  the  editor  of  "The 
Wesliche  Post,"  and  the  young  man 
began  writing  articles  for  that  paper. 
Interesting  little  bits  of  war  gossip 
they  were,  but  they  were  well  written 
and  soon  he  found  himself  one  of  the 
reporters  of  that  paper,  running 
about  St.  Louis  picking  up  here  and 
there  an  item  of  news  and  earning  a 
scanty  living  out  of  it,  and  a  little 
more,  for  he  saved  some  money.  He 
was  a  brilliant  newspaper  man  from 
the  start.  He  had  what  they  call,  "a 
nose  for  news."  If  there  was  any- 
thing going  on, young  Joe,  as  they 
called  him,  was  sure  to  smell  it  out. 
Once  he  had  it  he  knew  how  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  public  and  it  was  not 
long;  until  he  was  the  star  reporter  of 
"  The  Wesliche  Post"  but  the  Post 
did  not  meet  his  views  of  a  newspa- 
per. It  was  too  conservative, too  slow, 
too  much  the  slave  of  its  advertisers. 
It  did  not  have  independence  enough 
to  suit  young  Hungarian  Joe  and  a 
few  years  later  we  find  him  putting  the 
last  penny  he  had  into  a  newspaper 
of  his  own  which  he  called  "  The  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch."  It  costs  a  lot 
of  money  now  to  start  a  newspaper, 
but  this  was  40  years  ago,  and  it  did 
not  take  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  capital,  but  the  boy  editor 
at  35  found  himself  mighty  near 
bankruptcy,  $300,  at  one  time,  was  all 
the  capital  he  had  but  "  The  Post  Dis- 
patch"1 had  become  a  power  in  West- 
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em  politics.  It  was  fearless,  it  struck 
wherever  it  saw  abuse.  It  feared  no- 
body, it  had  all  the  news  there  was 
and  some  that  there  was  not,  and  es- 
pecially were  its  editorials  brilliant, 
forceful  and  never  lacking  in  power 
and  so  the  " St.  Louis  Dispatch"  be- 
came one  of  the  big  newspapers  of 
the  West,  as  it  is  today. 

EASTWARD  THE   STAR    OF    EDITORS 
TAKES   HIS   WAY 

St.  Louis  had  yielded  a  good  deal 
of  money  before.  In  1883,  the  young 
Western  editor,  36  years  old,  came  to 
New  York,  the  center  of  literary 
America,  for  it  is  New  York,  the 
greatest  commercial  city  of  the 
world,  that  great  publishing  houses 
and  great  newspapers  make  their 
home.  Jay  Gould,  the  speculator, 
had  in  some  way  or  other,  got  posses- 
sion of  a  newspaper  in  New  York.  It 
was  originally  published  as  a  relig- 
ious paper  under  the  name  of  "The 
World."  It  came  out  in  1860,  and 
cost  a  cent,  which  was  all  it  was 
worth  and  more  too,  for  it  was  a 
feeble  affair.  It  refused  to  publish 
police  news  or  theatrical  news,  and 
would  not  accept  liquor  advertise- 
ments, and  it  died  a  peaceful  death, 
or  rather,  it  was  absorbed  in  1862  by 
August  Belmont  and  other  influen- 
tial Democrats,  who  wanted  a  news- 
paper; they  chose  Mr.  Manton 
Marble,  an  able  literary  man,  for  its 
editor  and  during  the  war  period,  it 
became  what  is  known  as  a  "Copper 
head  newspaper." 

There  were  many  people  in  the 
North  who  sympathized  with  the 
South  all  through  the  war,  and  they 
called  them  "Copper  heads."  A  cop- 
per head  is  a  dangerous,  little,  poi- 
son snake.  You  will  find  him  on  the 
ledges  along  the  West  shore  of  the 
Hudson  river,  and  if  he  bites  you,  you 
want  to  get  to  the  doctor  just  as  quick 
as  you  can,  for  his  bite  will  kill  you. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  very  small 
boy,  being  one  of  a  procession  that 
marched  when  General  McClellan 
was  running  for  president  against 
Mr.  Lincoln  the  second  time,  and  I 
know  we  carried  a  banner  which 
read,  '  Rally  for  Little  Mack,  young 
copper  heads."  Our  fathers  were 
Democrats  and  I  was  one  of  the 
string  of  small  boys  who  trotted 
along  after  that  banner  and  cheered 
for  "Little  Mack." 

Mr.  Marble  surrounded  himself 
with  able  writers,  but  his  paper  was 
not  a  success  and  in  1876,  he  sold  it 
to  a  crowd  of  men  headed  by  Thomas 
Scott,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  It  was  then  known  as 
"The  World,"  the  same  title  it  now 
holds,  and  William  Henry  Hurlburt, 
a  brilliant  writer,  became  its  editor. 
But  Tom  Scott  died  and  his  estate 
sold  the  newspaper  to  Jay  Gould  and 
as  soon  as  people  found  out  that  Jay 
Gould   was  running  "The  World,"  it 


became  a  very  poorly  patronized 
World,  for  they  had  no  nse  for  Jay 
Gould  in  New  York.  "The  New 
York  World"  thunders  out  more  than 
300,000  copies  every  morning  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
first  edition  of  "The  Evening  World," 
came  out.  Eight  o'clock  is  rather 
early  in  the  morning  for  an 
evening  paper,  but  it  keeps  coming 
every  hour  and  a  million  copies,  I 
suppose,  some  days  are  circulated. 
But  out  of  the  West  came  this  young 
Hungarian  Joe,  36  years  old,  thin  as 
a  rail,  but  a  spirit  of  fire,  a  flame 
burning  brightly  and  "The  New 
York  World,"  at  once  took  its  place 
in  the  forefront  of  American  journal- 
ism. It  published  all  the  news  that 
was  fit  to  print  and  a  whole  lot  that 
was  not  fit  to  print.  It  said  it  would 
be  fearless  in  its  editorial  columns 
and  it  always  has  been. 

I  know  a  great  many  people  don't 
like  "The  World."  There  are  some 
things  about  it  I  ,'don't  like  but  no- 
body has  ever  accused  it  of  coward- 
ice and  this  man  at  once  sent  its  cir- 
culation bounding  upward  until  it 
was  soon  the  foremost  New  York 
newspaper  in  point  of  circulation. 
The  editor  got  close  to  the  people; 
he  found  what  they  wanted.  If  he 
saw  abuse  he  struck  hard  and  fear- 
lessly. Sometimes  probably  he 
struck  too  hard  at  things  that  did 
not  really  need  it,  but  on  the  whole 
the  paper  was  and  is  a  great  power 
for  good. 

I  would  rather  go  without  my 
breakfast  in  the  morning  than  go 
without  my  "New  York  World"  for  I 
can  get  another  breakfast  later  on. 

Success  in  a  business  way  seemed 
right  with  the  man  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  there  came  a  blow  out  of  the 
blue  sky,  for  this  man  had  been  burn- 
ing the  candle  on  both  ends.  A  tire- 
less worker.  There  was  no  day,  no 
night  to  him,  it  was  work,  work,  work 
at  high  pressure  all  the  time  and  sud- 
denly something  snapped  and  the 
active  brain  lost  its  balance  wheel 
and  was  struck  down  by  nervous 
prostration.  He  retired  for  a  few 
weeks  and  his  brain  power  came 
back,  but  to  his  consternation  he  saw 
that  the  optic  nerves  had  been  in- 
jured and  he  was  fast  becoming 
blind.  He  soon  lost  entirely  the 
power  of  reading  or  to  see  anything 
except  in  a  blurred  hazy  way.  He 
could  tell  light  from  darkness,  he 
could  see  that  a  person  was  standing 
beside  him  but  he  could  not  see  the 
features  and  from  1887  until  1912, 
when  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of  55, 
in  the  cabin  of  his  yacht  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  he  lived  under  the 
terrible  shadow  of  blindness. 

Milton  was  blind,  the  greatest 
English  epic  poet.  The  man  who  in- 
vented the  postage  stamp  and  first 
used  it,  was  blind.  Homer,  the  old 
Greek,   I   believe,  was  blind.    One  of 


our  leading  senators  of  the  United 
States  today  is  blind.  But  no  one 
of  all  of  them  carried  on  the  tremen- 
dous business  thst  came  under  the 
direct  inspection  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  "The  New 
York  World." 

For  more  than  20  years  this  blind 
man,  in   his  richly  appointed  private 
yacht,   went   from  place  to  place,  the 
wide  world  over,   he  was  in  London; 
in  Paris;    in  the  Mediterranean,  here 
and     there     and     everywhere,      and 
wherever  he  went  the  daily  editorial 
page  of  "The  New  York  World"  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  most   expeditious 
route.     He  kept  two  secretaries  most 
of  the  time,   for  he  directed  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  The  World  from  the 
cabin   of  his  yacht  or  from  the  awn- 
ing which    shaded   its  deck  in  pleas- 
ant   weather.       He    did    not    bother 
much   about   the    news    features  of 
The    World.      He    had     secured    as 
workers  about  him  "The  best  nose  for 
news"   men   that  could  be  obtained. 
They     were     paid    liberal    salaries. 
There   were    special  correspondents 
at  every  news  center  of  the  world, 
whose  business  it   was   to  keep   the 
news  column  of  that  paper  filled  with 
everything  of  interest.     Its    literary 
and   dramatic  critics  had  their  work 
cut     out     for  them    and     he     never 
bothered   himself  about    those    fea- 
tures  of  the   newspaper    which   had 
rapidly  come  to  the  front  as  the  fore- 
most  publication   of  the  great  city. 
Every    editorial   of     The  World  was 
written   by   a  staff  of  experts,  of  men 
who   knew  what    they    were  talking 
about,  was  carefully  studied  word  for 
word,  sentence  for   sentence,  line  by 
line,  by   the  blind  Deus  Ex  Machina 
who  shaped  the  policy  of  the  paper 
regardless    of     what    others    might 
think.    It   was  soon  found  that  "  The 
New  York   World"  was  no   respecter 
of  persons,  no  party  organ,  for  it  at- 
tacked Tammany  as  fearlessly  as  it 
did  the  old  Republican   machine  of 
"the  easy  boss,"   Thomas  Piatt.     It 
supported     Mr.    Cleveland    through 
thick  and  thin  and  later  it  was  found 
in  the  forefront  of  every  fight  against 
corruption  in  the  great  empire  state, 
and   there  have  been  plenty  of  them. 
But  this  blind  Hercules,  this  slender, 
delicate  man   dying  of  nervous  pros- 
tration was  more  than  a  mere  fighter. 
He  was  a  lover  of   music  and  art  and 
especially  a  lover  of  youth    and  by 
and   by  from  the  wealth  of  the  great 
newspaper,  there   came  a  fund  which 
gave   to   a  certain   number  of  young 
men    every   year   what    was    known 
as  "The  Pulitzer   Scholarship."      It 
enabled  a  youth  without  means,  but 
with  brains,  to  take  a  college  course 
in    Columbia  or  the  College  in   the 
City  of  New  York.     It  was  "  The  New 
York  World"  that  furnished  the  ped- 
estal for  The  Great  Statue  of  Liberty, 
presented  by  the  republic   of   France 
to  the   republic    of   America,      She 
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towers  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
the  air  on  Bedlow's  island  holding 
her  great  torch  np  to  the  eyes  of 
every  incoming  immigrant,  flying 
from  oppression  at  home.  It  was 
"  The  New  York  World"  that  gave 
magnificent  free  concerts  by  leading 
artists  at  different  schools  of  New 
York,  and  finally  when  the  shadow 
of  death  fell  heavily  upon  the  frail 
figure,  he  provided  a  great  fund  to 
maintain  a  School  for  Journalists  at 
Columbia  and  endowed  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  the  magnificent  Phi- 
lanthropic Orchestra  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stransky  has  brought  that  splen- 
did orchestra  to  Holyoke  every  year 
for  the  past  three  years.  We  have  a 
Municipal  Course  of  musical  enter- 
tainments here  and  this  great  orches- 
tra, of  a  hundred  pieces,  made  possi- 
ble by  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  al- 
ways draws  a  crowded  house. 

A  strange  man,  this  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  dying  in  middle  life,  yet 
living  more  in  the  55  years  of  his  ex- 
istence than  most  men  would  live  in 
500.  He  built  up  a  newspaper  which 
many  don't  like.  Most  people  that 
are  crooked  have  no  earthly  use  for 
vTheNew  York  World."  It  hits  hard 
and  it  hits  from  the  shoulder,  but  the 
policy  of  its  editor  has  been  kept  up 
very  consistently.  Its  editorials  are 
written  by  the  best  men  they  can  se- 
cure. They  are  sharp,  clean  cut  and 
fearless.  It  is  in  favor  of  Woman 
Suffrage.  N  It  is  in  favof'of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform.  It  is  Hi  favor  of  neu- 
trality in  the  great  world  wide  de- 
struction that  is  going  on  between 
nations  and  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time  it  is  American. 

I  take  two  great  newspapers,  "  The 
ffew  York  World"  and  "  The  Spring- 
field Republican"  The  one  has  acir- 
culation  of  more  than  300,000  copies 
every  day  and  the  other  has  only 
about  15,000  copies.  Both  are  tre- 
mendous features  in  the  advance  of 
our  greatest  and  best  of  nations. 
We  got  rich  metal  for  the  Melting 
Pot  when  there  came  to  us  out  of  the 
horror  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1864 
this  voung  Hungarian,  Joseph  Pu- 
litzer, born  1847,  died  1902. 


SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 20c 

Ornate  letter 50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

1    "         "      Combination '. 25c 

1  Business  Letter 26c 

I  Set  Business  Caps 10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 26c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen.  _._ 25c 

$2.05 
All    for $1.50 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship-  - 10c. 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument $1.50 


Size  of  original  10*20  inches.     Executed  on  Gray  Bristol  Board  by  Dennis  &  Baird,    Brooklyn. 
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WORTH  TEN  DOLLARS 

PRICE  TO  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  50  CENTS. 

Artistic  (Jems  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  L.  Madarasz,  a  book 
of  33  pages  e%  by  9X  inches  -This  book  contains  82  of  the  mo«t  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  card  writing  ever  produced.     10  pages  of  script 
quotations     Two  sets  of  Ornamental  Capitals,  o^e  set  of  Ladies  Cap- 
mils   one  set  of  Business  Capitals,  one  Flourished  Swan  and  a  fine 
Bpecimen  .-t  1  i-nrisiiin-   ami  poetry   liy   the  late  W.  G.  Christie.    None  of  the 
iilniv  c  »..rk  Iih-  .-M-r  hern  published  before.      If   your    50  cents    is  as  big  as  the 

i ,n  an.|  \ .  ,iir  int.- [-■■-!  hi  line  penmanship  as  small    as    a    mnstard  seed  this  de- 

srripti..n  will  n- 't  inttT.-t  \.mi      This  little  hunk  contains  inspiration  enongh  for 
a  life  time.     Send  r>i)  cent-  hi  stamps   and    set    the    rinest    eolleetlon  of    Madarasz 
work  of  tin-  kind  mentioned  that  has  ever  been  published. 

Address,  C.  W.  JONES,  Principal. 

Brockton  Business  College                                BROCKTON,  MASS. 

2«^b 

519  Garmaln  Bldg. 


Lot  Angalat.  Cal. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing  ?  If 
so,  use  the  Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for 
pencil.  They  positively  prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  posi- 
tion. Myograph  20c,  Adjuster  10c  postpaid,  or  both  for  25c 
A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with  order.  Send  stamps.  The  dem- 
onstration by  little  6  year  old  Lucynda  Miller,  (the  writing  mar- 
vel) at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers' Federation  Meeting,  con- 
vinced all  who  saw,  the  exhibition,  that  our  claims  are  not  exagger- 
ated    Try  them  in  your  classes.      Address   C.  A.  FAVST, 


1024  N.  ROBEY  ST. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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NEBRASKA 

Early  in  December,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  A.  O.  Thomas, 
upon  invitation  by  leading  commer- 
cial school  men  of  the  state,  met  with 
them  to  discuss  the  work  done  in  the 
business  colleges  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover its  relative  value  with  similar 
work  of  other  institutions. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy, 
of  the  SpirellaCo.,  of  Lincoln,  for 
the  clipping  from  the  Lincoln  Sun- 
day Star,  Dec.  5,  1915.  This  is  the 
same  Mr.  Stacy  who  for  some  years 
was  located  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and 
whose  vigorous  personality,  suberb 
penmanship,  and  all-round  ability 
graced  our  profession. 

We  will  let  the  clipping  speak  for 
itself  and  add  our  hearty  approval  to 
this  most  commendable  move  in  the 
direction  of  better  commercial  teach- 
ing, teachers,  and  schools: 

Representatives  of  a  number  of  Nebraska 
business  colleges  met  with  State  Supt.  Thomas 
Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  work 
of  the  business  colleges  of  the  state  and 
their  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  se- 
cure a  closer  co-operation  and  to  establish  a 
basis  for  the  accreditment  of  work  done  in 
these  schools. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  com- 
mercial teaching  and  commercial  teacheis 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and 
many  teachers  are  requesting  recognition  of 
work  done  in  business  schools  as  a  basis  for  se- 
curing special  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  The  state  superintendent  desired  to 
know  more  about  the  work  being  done  and  how 
it  is  done  in  these  colleges,  before  making  a 
definite  statement  relative  to  acceptance  of 
credits.  Some  time  ago  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  these  institu- 
tions and  a  conference  was  called  by  President 
Groom,  Hastings  business  college;  President 
T.  E.Conley.  Fairbury  business  college,  and  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives;  Presi- 
dent E.  C.  Bigger.  Lincoln  business  college, 
and  W.  M.  Watson,  vice-president  of  the  same 
institution;  President  T.  A.  Blakesley  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Beers,  of  the  Nebraska  school  of 
business.  President  Boyles,  of  the  Omaha 
business  college,  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Groom.  Mr.  Dunn  of 
the  Grand  Island  business  college  phoned  that 
It  was  impossible  for  their  representatives  to 
reach  Lincoln  in  time  for  the  conference. 

STANDARDS  FIXED 

Certain  standards  were  given  by  the  confer- 
ence  and  the  credits  from  these  schools  which 
meet  these  requirement  will  be  approved.  The 
business  college  representatives  present  re- 
quested  the  state  superintendent  to  arrange  for 
inspection  and  accredit  such  schools  as  meet 
his  approval  based  upon  the  standards  provided 
by  this  conference.  In  accrediting  these 
schools  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  their 
teachers  meet  the  same  qualifications  as  is  re- 
quired by  public  schoolteachers,  and  in  check- 
ing up  the  schools  represented  it  was  found 
that  the  members  of  their  faculties  are  either 
holders  of  Nebraska  certificates  at  the  present 
lime  or  have  proper  foundation  in  academic 
and  professional  education  to  merit  certifica- 
tion. 

DEFINITION   ADOPTED 

The  conference  adopted  the  following  defi- 
nition of  an  approval  business  college: 

1.  The  school  must  have  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  square  dealings,  and  must  exert  a 
high  moral  influence.  It  must  also  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  statutes  of  the  state  in  which  it 
operates. 


•2.  It  must  be  located  in  a  well  lighted  and 
sanitary  building  suitable  for  business  college 
purposes. 

3.  It  must  have  proper  equipment  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  and  business  practice. 

4.  Only  modern  and  approved  text  books 
shall  be  used. 

5.  The  instruction  must  be  thorough  and  ac- 
curate. 

6.  The  requirements  for  graduation  must  be 
as  follows: 

(a)  Grade  of  90  per  cent  on  the  theory  of 
shorthand.  Dictation  speed  of  100  words  per 
minute,  new  matter  from  magazine  articles  or 
business  letters  200  to  300  words  in  length.  98 
per  cent  accuracy. 

(b)  A  minimum  typewriter  speed  of  fifty 
words  per  minute,  plain  copy  for  ten  minutes. 
Typewriter  speed  of  fifty  words  per  minute 
plain  copy  for  ten  minutes.  Typewriter  speed 
of  thirty  words  per  minute  from  notes  forten 
minutes.  Grade  for  above  at  least  95  percent 
accuracy. 

3.  Complete  course  in  bookkeeping  with  a 
grade  of  90  percent.  Complete  business  prac- 
tice course  with  a  grade  of  90  per  cent. 

4.  Complete  the  following  subjects  with  a 
grade  of  BO  per  cent:  Arithmetic,  penmanship, 
English  and  correspondence.  A  grade  of  90 
per  cent  in  commercial  law  and  a  grade  of  95 
percent  in  spelling. 

CERTIFICATE  RULES 

The  rules  relating  to  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates to  those  wishing  to  teach  music,  either 
vocal  or  instrumental,  drawirg,  physical  educa- 
tion, domestic  science,  manual  training  and 
commercial  subjects  are  fixed  by  the  state  de- 
partment on  practically  a  uniform  basis.  The 
business  college  conferences  approved  of  the 
high  standard  required  for  teachers  desiring  to 
teach  commercial  subjects. 

For  a  second  grade  supervisor's  certificate  for 
commercial  subjects,  the  applicant  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  and  must  have  a  full  year  with  full 
program  of  special  instruction  with  special 
methods  and  applied  psychology.  For  a  first 
grade  certificate  good  for  three  years,  the  can- 
didate must  be  the  holder  of  a  second  grade 
certificate  and  earn  grade  in  psychology,  com- 
mercial geography  and  political  economy  and 
must  have  three  years'  of  experience  as  a  teach- 
er. In  order  to  secure  a  professional  commer- 
cial certificate,  the  candidate  must  be  the  holder 
of  a  first  grade  city  state  certificate  and  in  ad- 
dition must  present  credits  showing  the  com- 
pletion of  higher  accounting,  auditing,  and 
money,  banking  and  finance,  in  an  approved 
school,  or  must  be  the  holder  of  a  second  grade 


state  certificate  and  in  addition  be  a  graduate  o 
the  higher  course  of  an  approved  business  col- 
lege and  must  have  three  years  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher.  The  higher  course  of 
an  approved  business  college  should  embrace 
higher  accounting  and  auditing,  applied  psy- 
chology, commercial  geography,  political 
economy  and  money,  banking  and  finance. 

There  is  a  large  field  for  business  colleges  of 
proper  equipment  and  of  strong  faculties.  A 
knowledge  of  business  methods  and  business 
efficiency  has  become  a  necessity.  The  public 
seems  to  have  generally  left  this  important 
phase  of  education  open  to  private  enterprise 
and  in  the  past  has  attempted  no  oversight  of 
the  work.  It  is  expected  that  this  co-operation 
of  the  substantial  business  colleges  of  the  state 
with  authority  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
business  colleges  but  to  the  public  as  well. 


BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 


Send  for  my  Sample 


FREE  With  every  course  purchas- 
^■■■Hm  ed  your  choice  of  Business, 
BOOKS  Ornate,  Cardwriting,  Flou- 
rishing, Script,  Engrossing  and  Illumi- 
nating by  America's  best  Penmen  and 
Engrossers.  Everything  must  be  sold  at 
asacrifice.  What  is  your  hobby?  JACOB 
MILLER,  42  Ave.  B.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ART   ENGROSSERS 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY  S^^SiSSS 

in  a  style  Artistic  and  Up-to-date.  If  you 
contemplate  having  a  new  Diploma,  and 
want  something  strictly  first  -  clan,  write 
us  for  particulars.  We  can  furnish  Diplomas 
engraved  and  printed  at  aj-easonable  cost. 


RESOLUTIONS.  ETC.  ?nn.?ert ""iSie 

pleasing  to  people  of  cultivated  taste.    Write 
for  Circular.    Address, 

DENNIS  &  BAIRD.b&UiWy. 


'<//  //.Jy//  rsu  ca . 


Another  remarkable  specimen  of  engrossing  script  by  W.  A.  Baird,  of  the  firm  of  Dennis  &  Baird.of 
Brooklyn.    This  represents  as  perfect  work  as  we  have  ever  seen  hand  produce. 


.^ffi^^UiiS/i^V&duaifir       & 
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"YbuCan 

Be  a 
Banker 


Edgar  G.  Alcorn 

,^-v  mi  .         President,    American  School  of 

Our  Thorough     ^^^^"•siisf^r.'-i'-S; 
Correspondence  Course   ^^^^"'^xE'i 
Will  Fit  You  for  This  Pleasant      fc.  MK  L£ 
-Lucrative— Uncrowded    Profession 

Learn  banking  by  mail !    Without  leaving  your  present  work,  simply 
during  your  spare  hours,  a  few  minutes  each  day,  you  can  positively  fit  your- 
self to  step  into  a  responsible  banking  position.  No  business  or  profession  offers 
greater  opportunities  today  for  trained  men  and  women.     The  work  is  clean  and 
wholesome,  the  hours  short,  holidays  frequent,  and  salaries  are  good.     Clip  and  mail 
the  coupon  for  our  interesting  free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Banker." 

We  Have  Helped  Many  to  Success  In  the  Banking  Field 

—many  who  might  otherwise  be  drudging  away  day  after  day,  working  in  factories,  clerking  in 
stores,  or  doing  other  subordinate,  monotonous  work  at  insufficient  wages.  Just  as  we  have 
helped  them  to  success— so  can  we  help  you.  The  American  School  of  Banking  was  founded  as 
a  result  of  a  movement  among  prominent  bankers  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  their  pro- 
fession by  educating  young  men  for  it.  The  School  proved  a  remarkable  success  from  its  first 
pupil.  The  value  of  men  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  banking  was  at  once  realized 
by  bankers  and  responsible  positions  have  opened  up  the  country  over  for  our  graduates. 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Bankers 

By  the  men  who  know— the  men  who  employ.  Not  only  are  opportunities  oSered  in  the  30,000  banks  already  in 
existence  in  the  Unit.-d  States,  but  new  banks  are  being  orginized  daily.  If  you  are  working  in  a  bank  or  even  if 
you  have  never  been  in  a  bank,  our  training  will  enable  you  to  step  into  one  of  these  newly  organized  banks,  and 
with  your  acquired  knowledge  of  higher  administration  to  climb  quickly  to  an  executive  position.  ^M     j 

Don't  Be  a  Drudge  Every  One  Respects  a  Banker      M  § 

Stop  erinding  away  the  be«t  days  and  years  of  Everywhere — in  the  small  town  and  in  the  big  city —        ^m     ^ 

your  life  working  under  unpleasant  condtions,  the  banker  is  "looked  up"  to  and  respected.  He  is         ^m      m 

with  no  leisure  time     when  with  a  few  niin-  the  leading  figure  in  the  community— often  becomes  ^^V       ^ 

nix'mrliHiv  rinr'ina  *nnr  snare  momen  is  a  leading  element  for  good.    He  has  greater oppor-         ^m       - 

utes  work  a  day.  duringyour  spare  moments,  tunities  for  increasing  his  incime  by  profit:.!. Ic         ^M      M 

an  succesifully  learn  to  be  a  banker,  ana  safe  investment,  by  reason  of  his  close  con-        ^m      M 

t  out  of  the  drudgery  class— give  your-  tact  with  business  and  financial  affairs.    He  is        ^^M     ^ 

r'  self  a  chance-  able  to  get  mure  enjoyment  out  of  life.  ^^m       m 

.a,  "How  to  Become  a  Banker"  FREE        ^m    W Clip 

/    <0  &  O/f  Clip  the  coupon  at  once  and  mail  it  for  my  handsome   free  book.   "How    to         ^^J       &  * 

f^&  ^&>s  Become  a  Banker."    This  book  tells  you  how  our  course  not  only  qual-         ^^^W      J  »yi|   • 

-  <Zd ,»    Qt*v.     ^^    \  ifies  the  inexperienced  for  the  banking  business,  but  also  helps  the         ^^^         W  I  flf  C 

^    *^t>^  JBk      ^\       bank  clerk  to  reach  the  cashier's  desk.     It  shows  how  simple         ^^W      ±  *  *«• 
~\>#    JB&tfv               >*      yet  thorough  the  course  is,  ami  how  easily  it  can  be  mas-           ^^^T        ^       s* 

-'  K^£i&\^£^^s&T^wsh~m ^^r  ^    Coupon 

American  School  of  Banking  ^^^^^r     ^^r       American  School 

IK]   Rast  State  Street,  ^^^^^^       j^b  of  Banking 

^^^^^^T  ^  M    E    StateSt.. 

.rifwvu*.  -*.-«»"*-•".  -_^^^^^H^^^^      ^^r  J^lunjbue,  Ohio 

^■\f/?*Z       *        *'    r       /  ^^^V|  B^^^^^HMH^^flfl^l  ^^^^^      ^^A  ^^        Please  send  me  your  free  book, 

rj/A-^      jffi^^V    //  ^^"^^H  -"v\-  0     '  WB^^^  -    ^^         "How  to  Become  a  Banker."   also 

Co  t*  ty^/ffi^^M  //  ""^^^^^^^^^^""^  ^^^  full  particulars  regarding  your  course 

New  CD C  C  ^...Kr^zz:=::::::±2::. 

DOOK     |       ^VlaLa     PrTseni'posi'tion.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 


■■jii.im.iJi».i.i.i.i.ujjjituiM»jiii).n,imj.'iii,uiiu.i)i.i.iiim 


C%te^u<i/neaV£<&ua&r      & 


On  January  10,  1916,  Robert  C. 
Spencer,  of  Milwaukee  died  of  hem- 
orrhage of  the  brain.  Thus  a  great 
life  passed  on.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  author  of 
Spencerian  Penmanship.  His  widow, 
Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Spencer,  survives;  also 
a  brother,  Piatt  R.,  and  a  sister, 
Sarah  Spencer  Sloan  of  Chicago,  and 
four  sons,  Junius  B.  of  Atlanta,  Robt. 
C.  of  Chicago,  Edward  W.  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  George  S.  of  N.  Y.;  also  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  T.  Harring- 
ton of  Chester,  Pa.  The  Spencerian 
Business  College  of  Milwaukee  will 
continue  under  the  traditions  estab- 
lished by  the  founder,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Spencer.  He  was  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year. 

For  sixty  odd  years  he  had  been 
identified  with  commercial  educa- 
tion; indeed  he  was  one  of  the  pi- 
oneers, and  we  believe  the  most  uni- 
versally beloved  member  of  the  com- 
mercial teaching  profession. 

He  was  a  man  far  above  the  com- 
monplace in  size,  in  intellect,  in  feel- 
ing, and  in  fidelity  to  an  ideal.  No 
man  among  us  has  labored  so  long, 
so  unselfishly,  so  effectively  as  he. 
His  labor  was  of  the  love  or  soul 
type,  and  not  merely  commercial  or 
intellectual. 

When,  at  Chicago,  he  arose  and 
asked  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  and 
begged  that  his  professional  com- 
rade, Colonel  Geo.  Soule,  of  New  Or- 
leans, be  requested  to  place  upon  his 
breast  the  badge  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  he  had  upon  his  own  the  grand 
army  badge  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
they  stand  together  to  symbolize  the 
reunited  country,  the  ovation  they 
received  was  as  spontaneous  as  it 
was  sincere.  They  had  fought 
against  each  other  a  few  trying 
years,  but  they  had  worked  together 
many  more  pleasant  years,  the  one 
beloved  as  much  in  the  south  as  the 
other  in  the  north. 


The  events  of  his  unusual  life, 
rightly  chronicled  by  some  able  his- 
torian, would  serve  as  a  history  of 
commercial  education  as  well  as  an 
inspiration  to  young  people. 

He  inherited  little  of  his  father's 
talent  or  genius  in  penmanship  and 
art,  but  he  was  richly  endowed  with 
the  noble  and  loving  impulses  of  his 
mother. 

His  vision  was  wide;  he  knew  life 
in  the  large;  he  was  a  liberal  in  re- 
ligion; he  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes 
and  habits.  He  loved  lavishly  and 
was  adored  by  thousands. 

But  when  necessary,  he  could  fight 
as  he  did  for  the  Union,  but  only 
when  necessary.  He  much  preferred 
peace.  Humor  rather  than  satire 
was  his  weapon  and  no  man  could 
forgive  and  forget  quite  so  complete- 
ly. His  life  was  an  inspiration;  his 
death  a  hope,  a  wish  that  he  may 
come  unto  his  own  and  into  com- 
munication with  all  he  loved,  and 
lingered  here  so  long  to  enjoy. 


EDUCATE  YOURSELF 

in  penmanship.  Everybody  admires  good 
writing.  Besides,  it  increases  your  earning 
capacity  ami  gives  you  a  lot  of  self  satisfac- 
tion. We  doubt  if  you  can  find  anything 
better.     Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

SALINA  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
SALINA.  KANSAS. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Cor-.mercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
writing  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  \atural  Laws  of 
l.usmt-ss.  School  News,  Personal 
fvews,    Educational     Business    News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club   Rates    Given    on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  MJwfS" 


SHADING    PEN   ARTIST 

10,  l!6,  or  3r,c  for  beautiful   fresli  pen  sped 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

28  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

otli.-r    ofli.-et-,   H..M.<n.     New   York.    Washington     l>en\.-r. 
Portland,  Berkeley.  Los  Angeles 


Position  Getting  Recommendation 

There  Is  one  accomplishment  which  yon  can  ac- 
Ire  that  needs  no  testimonial  from  others— It  is  a 
pld,  legible,  strong  handwriting.  It  speaks  foryoa 
the  most  powerfnl  way.  It  will  cost  yon  absolute- 
nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  to  11ml  out  how  easily. 
iefcly  and  at  what  small  expense  yon  can  secure 


Today  is  the  time  t 

D.  B.  JONES, 


Paducah,  Ky.  Route  3 


Over  43.000  Positions  Filled.  33rdYear.  When  seek- 
ing a  teaching  position,  or  a  teacher,  come  to  headquar- 
ters—the  largest  ami  best  equipped  Teat-hors'  Agency  in 
the  United  States.      Circular  and  membership  form  sent 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  !  Your  share  of  $1,250,000.00.  During  twenty 
consecutive  working  days,  1014-15,  employers  asked  us  for  teachers  whose  salaries  aggre- 
gated a  Million  and  a  Quarter  Dollars.  Our  Fourth  Year  of  recommending  only  when  asked 
to  do  so.  This  is  why  employers  have  taken  12.000  men  and  women  as  recommended.  No 
registration  fee  necessary.  The  Western  Reference  &  Bond  Ass'n.637ScarrittBldg., Kansas Clty,Mo. 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 

The  agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract.  iS)  spoka 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  with  onr  Improved 
Lettering  Pens,  MANY  STUDENTS  AHF.  ENAliLED  To  CONTINUE  I'll  KIR  STUDIES  THROUKH  THE  I  OMl'ENSATION 
RECEIVED  HY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FOR  THE  SMALLER  MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OK 
SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practlc-xl  lettering  ontllt  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  shading  Pens,  2  colo  of  Lettering  Ink, 
.ample  Show  Card  In  colors.  Instruction,  ilgurcs  and  alphabets.  Prepaid.  J1.00 
PIAO'ICA'  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8*1  1 

i>- ij        |''i       MM  containing  122  plates  of  1  'ommercial  Pen  alpha- 

9PfcJ311Ste3S85i3Hi  bets,  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc..  also 

sZ*^= — -^^^    "^       M^^W  large  list  of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases— 

trade  mark  acomplete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  Prepaid, $1. 

Address.     flEWTOH  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  FEB  CO  ,  Dept.  F.,  POM II AC,  MICH,.  U.S.  A. 


HALL'S  PERFECTED  SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentary.  Light-line,  Connective  vowel  Phonography.  No  detached  H,  W, 
A,  E,  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED.  No  detached  PREFIXES, 
no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  These  antiquated,  fragmentary  impediments  to 
swift  and  legible  writing  are  superseded  by  modern,  scientific  expedients.  By  thus 
making  it  the  simplest,  the  easiest,  and  most  rapid  phonography  now  published,  the 
superiority  of  "Hall's  Perfected  Shorthand"  is  well  established.  A  free  descriptive 
circular  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

WORCESTER.   MASS. 
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All  or  half  of  small  Business  College  in  a 
Kansas  State  School  Town  of  7,000.  $2,000. 
Might  lease. 

Address,  SUNNY  KANSAS, 
Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio 


WANTED 


A  good  Business  School  for  Cash.  Must 
mean  business.  Address  A.  L.  C,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

STENOTYPE  FOR  SALE. 

Used  4  weeks  only.     In  excellent  working  order. 

ADDRESS.   E.  A.  TAYLOR, 
EAST   AVENUE  SIDNEY,   OHIO 


Successful  School  Man  SBS&JKS 

lege  In  a  good  city.  Send  full  particulars  In  first  letter, 
offer  roast  hear  careful  Investigation.  All  correspond 
enoe  confidential. 

NOW       care  The  Business  Educator.  Colnmbtn,  Ohio. 


Old  Established  Business  College.    Receipts 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,000)  with  ex- 
cellent teachers.  Kst.  1889.  No  charge  to  em- 
i  teacher  for  any  desirable  place  or  know  where  a  teacher 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges 

WM,  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


THURSTON, 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


SHORT 
CONTRACT 

Free    booklet 

position.    S2 

E.K. Nichols 

r.  Railway  Ex   , 

nge  BIdg.,  224 

Michigan 'Ave., 

.  111. 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

The  leading  Agency  for  the  entire  West  and  Alaska.  Com- 
mercial teachers  wanted  now  for  emergency  vacancies. 
Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


An  A-1  Commercial  Teacher,  Man- 


ager and   Solicitor 


grade  business  school.  Will  be  in  position  to 
contract  in  July.  Salary  $2,500  per  year.  Get 
in  touch  with  me  and  I  will  prove  my  worth. 

Address,  "WORTHY" 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


OBKALOOSA    COLLEGE. 
Oikaloosa,   Iowa. 

Departments:  Graduate,  College.  Normal.  Com- 
mercial and  Preparatory  hy  mail  and  In  resilience. 
Degrees  conferred.  Especially  of  interest  to  those 
wishing  to  complete  work  already  begun.  Credits 
accepted  from  other  institutions.  Prices  reasonable. 
Pay  by  Installments.    Catalog. 


POSITIONS   FOR  TEACHERS   AND    BUSINESS 
COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

The  New  Year  vacancies  are  coming  to  us. 
We  need  well  qualified  teachers  to  recom- 
mend. Write  for  our  FREE  literature;  state 
qualifications  briefly.  If  you  would  buy  a 
money-making  businees  college  write  for 
particulars— no  charge.  The  Instructors'  Asso- 
ciation, 436  Cole  Building,  Marion,  Indiana. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

Formerly  the  Penman'B  Art  Journal. 

Published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company 

812  Evening  Post  Building,      New  York,  N.  Y. 

62  pages  of  live  editorials,  articles  and  news  relating  to 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 

Every  business  teacher  and  student  needs  11. 

Send  10c   lor  sample  copy.    Annual  subscription,  $1. 

(Foreign  $1.25.) 


"A  BOOK  TO  KEEP  AT  ONE'S  DESK" 

GOOD     BNGUSH 

By  Prof.  Johk  L.  Haney.  Ph.  D. 
Millions  have  read  Dr.  Hanev's  valuable  articles  on 
Correct  Speaking  and  Writ  in  a-  Kvervlpody  will  want 
his  new  book  explaining  over  1000  misused  words 
and  phrases.  Bound  In  fine  cloth.  ONLY  76  CENTS. 
Sold  on  approval. 
Send  postal  card  for  particulars. 

THE  EGERTON  PRESS 
984  N.  Eleventh  St.  PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


TUfA  IV/IFN  Experienced  in  every  phase 
I  TtU  1*1  Lh  of  Business  School  work  and 
who  now  earn  good  salaries  with  a  first-class 
school  in  securing  students  and  preparing 
them  for  the  demands  of  big  business  houses, 
are  open  for  engagement  beginning  July  1, 
1916.  They  prefer  to  work  together  on  a 
COMMISSION  BASIS.  Can  you  use  them? 
Address  "Hustlers,"  care  B.E.,  Columbus, O. 


ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

We  have  a  tine  class  of  prospective  commercial  teachers  now  completing  their  preparation  of 
the  commercial  texts  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  summer  courses  in  methods  given  in  July.  Other 
teachers  entering  every  month.  We  prepare,  recommend  and  place  a  large  class  of  commercial 
teachers  every  year.    Send  for  ourcatalogue  and  teachers'  bulletin. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,     ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DETROIT 

=:AND  = 

LOWELL 


January  starts  oft'  with  calls  fram  Detroit,  Louisville,  Des  Moines, 
Richmond,  Boston,  Birmingham,  Lowell  and  many  smaller  places.  We 
have  sent  a  penman  to  the  Detroit  High  School"  of  Commerce  and  a 
(Iregg  shorthand  man  to  the  Lowell  High  School,  besides  tilling  some 
excellent  positions  elsewhere,  Kxpert  gardeners  are  making  plans  now 
for  next  year's  crop.     Better  follow  suit.     Enrollment  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist.) 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Mgr.  Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


MR.  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER!! 

Is  the  general  improvement  is  business  meaning 
anything  to  you?  Our  October  bus'ness  shows  an 
increase  of  50%  over  the  corresponding  month  last 
year  — November  35*o— December  is  far  exceeding 
that  of  last  year— We  must  have  more  competent 
commercial  teachers— "  Let's  get  in  touch."— CON- 
TIN  ENTAL  TEACH  KKS'  AGENCY,  BOWLING 
GKEEN,  KENTUCKY. 


DUN'S  AND  BRADSTREETS 

are  among  the  great  commercial  agencies  which,  though  their  system  of 
giving  information  to  the  business  world,  have  become  a  modern  neces- 
sity. No  sane  business  man  questions  the  value  of  their  service.  In 
like  manner,  the  Specialists'  Educational  Bureau  is  equally  important  to 
the  school  seeking  a  teacher  and  to  the  teacher  seeking  a  position.  That 
is  why  we  have  been  able  to  place  our  members  in  half  of  the  State 
Universites  of  the  United  States.  Thai  is  why  we  have  filled  positions 
in  leading  schools  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  good  cities.     May  we  not  assist  you  ? 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager, 


NICHOLAS  BUILDING. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

R.  E.  Fortney,  of  the  Albuquerque.  N.  M„ 
Business  College,  is  teaching  business  and 
commercial  branches  in  the  Bisbee,  Arizona, 
High  School. 

Mrs.  Edith  Collins,  of  Litchfield,  Minn.,  is 
teaching  commercial  branches  in  the  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.,  High  School. 

W.  F.  May,  of  the  Worcester  Business  Insti- 
tute, Worcester,  Mass..  has  accepted  a  teaching 
position  in  the  New  Haven, Conn. .High  School. 

Elizabeth  M.  Bancroft  has  been  appointed 
to  teach  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  High  School.  Miss  Bancroft 
goes  to  Auburn  from  Raybrook,  N.  Y. 

Helen  L.  Woodfin,  of  the  Oliver  Ames  High 
School,  North  Easton,  Mass.,  is  teaching  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Danvers,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Edith  L.  Ramsdell,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Northampton  Commercial  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham,  Maes. 

Bertha  Sterling,  for  some  time  in  the  Office 
of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis,  Oreg- 
on, is  nowteaching  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
bookkeeping  in  the  Corvallis  High  School. 

James  G.  Badger,  recently  of  the  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  Business  College,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Ashtabula  Business  College,  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 

Louis  A.  Rice,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  recently  to  teach  typewriting  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

Cora  E.  Sprague,  of  Dighton,  Mass.,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Booth  and  Bayliss  Commercial 
School  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Alma  T.  Gillespie  has  recently  accepted  a 
teaching  appointment  in  the  High  School  at 
Meadville,  Pa. 

S.  E.  Hood,  of  Chicago,  is  teaching  econom- 
ics and  commercial  law  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  High  School. 

Helen  J.  Beadell,  of  Groveton,  N.  H.,  has 
been  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  as 
a  teacher  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Martha  M.Clements,  of  Springport,  Ind„  is 
teaching  in  the  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Business  Col- 
lege. 

W.  F.  Barrett,  of  Lowell,  Mass..  is  in  charge 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  High 
School  at  Ford  City,  Pa. 

Amy  Dorsett,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  as  teacher  of  commercial  branch- 
esin  the  Gardner,  Mass.,  High  School. 

O.  E.  Beach,  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of  the 
Lowell.  Mass.,  High  School. 


This  unique  Old  English  monogram  is  by  J.  A. 
Stryker  of  the  Kearney,  Nebr.,  Stale  Normal 
School,  the  K.  S.  N.  being  harmoniously  com- 
bined and  skillfully  executed. 
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larvelously  accurate  writing  by  A.  D.  Taylor, 
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SpStr  im  up!  it  is  mm  anb  briUr 
^27  Alu>ay$  to  hap?,  than  am  to  tepain 


Fling  affite  M  of  ttoubtt  ranhmng  frlter 
Attit  brah  the  torh  y  11  of  tpntiirat  te 

jwr  |te  up!  0r  h  burtom  ratty  sink  ip* 
Jfrnuitotw  hinDlij  tta*  luingto  to  aip 

Antt  in  all  trial*  or  toubte,  brfltbth  you, 
®te  urntchiumtr  rf  life  must  k  tNeusr  giu^  up! 


bjj  J\arr^  &  TjSlatirharO 


This  charming  sentiment  and  philosophy  haB  been  embellished  by  the  graceful  art  of  H.  S.  Blanchard  with  the  Coast  College  of  Lettering 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Response  to  Mr.    Rittenhouse. 


January  10,  1916. 
KditorsofTHE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  question 
raised  by  Mr.  William  R.  Foster,  of  East  High 
School,  Rochester,  N .  Y.,  and  made  mention  of 
by  your  correspondent,  Charles  F.  Ritten- 
house, C.  P.  A.,  in  his  articles  on  account- 
ing, published  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Business  Educator.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  co-operation  between  commercial 
schools  and  business  men.  If  commercial  edu- 
cation is  to  keep  pace  with  the  re-adjustments 
in  other  lines  of  education,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  in  this  respect  we  shall,  of  necessity,  have 
to  do  some  very  effective  house-cleaning. 
The  Business  Educator  can  be  of  great 
Bervice  in  bringing  about  this  necessary  reform. 
Thus  far,  most  of  our  instruction  has  been  based 
on  what  the  teachers  and  text-  book  writers  have 
thought  best  for  the  students,  without  consider- 
ing the  actual  needs  of  the  men  who  use  them 
when  they  leave  school.  In  other  words,  our 
commercial  schools  have  been  dictating  to  the 
men  and  firms  who  employ  our  students  and 
pay  them  for  their  services.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  we  hear  the  oft  repeated  remark 
of  the  merchant  and  business  man 
that  "graduates  from  commercial  schools 
are  not  practical.  We  have  to  train  them 
before  they  are  really  serviceable."  Is  il 
not  important  that  our  schools  ask  the 
business  men  what  they  want  our  students 
to     do     and     how     they       wish      it     done? 

The  business  man  has  in  his  possession  a 
stock  of  very  valuable  information  for  the 
school  man,  which,  in  most  cases  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Why  not  use  it  ?  Would  it  not  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  good  business  principles 
to  get  expression  from  our  customers  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  goods  we  are  asking  them  to 
buy?  If  a  salesman  sit  in  the  home  office  and 
insists  on  shipping  goods  to  customers  without 
consulting  them  as  to  their  necessities,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  that  salesman  would  be 
hunting  another  job,  and  the  customers  looking 
for  another  house  to  purchase  their  goods?  I 
have  been  viewing  with  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension "the  hand  writing  on  the  wall"  where- 
in we  see  the  business  man  taking  into  his  own 
hands  the  training  of  his  office  force,  advertis 
ing  agents  and  salesmen.  What  does  this  sig- 
nify ?  Let  the  heads  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ments in  high  schools  and  private  commercial 
schools  answer  this  question  themselves. 

Another  very  excellent  reason  why  school 
men  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  business 
conditions  and  business  men,  is  that  improve- 
ments in  business  methods  are  continually  be- 
ing made  and  in  order  ro  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  changes  our  courses  of  study 
must  necessarily  undergo  constant  remodel- 
ing. For  this  reason  alone  many  text-books 
are  now  antiquated  which,  a  few  years  ago  were 
well  adapted  to  the  work  in  our  commercial 
schools.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference 
to  texts  on  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

As  to  the  exact  methods  of  re  adjustment  1 
have  little  to  offer  at  this  time.  I  am  anxious  to 
read  the  article  promised  by  your  correspon- 
dent in  the  near  future.  II  may  be  of  interest, 
however,  to  say  that  we  are  trying  out  the  plan 
of  putting  our  candidates  for  graduation  into 
the  business  offices  or  wherever  the  business 
men  want  them,  giving  due  credit  for  the  work 
done  under  the  practical  supervision  of  trust- 
worthy men  and  women.  In  other  words,  we 
are  sharing  with  the  business  men  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  our  boys  and  girls  so  that 
they  may  best  serve  the  business  world  and  thus 
multiply  their  own  opportunities  for  responsi- 
bility and  advancement. 

We  appreciate  The  Business  Educator 
very  much  and  our  teachers  and  students  are 
getting  real  food  for  reflection  from  every 
number. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
N.  A.  Jensen, 
1     D.  S.  Business  College. 
Sail  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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CLUBS    RECEIVED 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month.  We 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  totbem  : 

R.  B.  Stewart.  Houghton,  Mich..  Supr.  of 
Writing;  L.  E.  McDonough.  York,  Nebr.,  Bus 
iness  College;  C.C.Jenkins,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
Brown's  Business  College;  C.  H.  Melchior, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Tri  State  Business  University; 
G.  E.  Spohn,  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital  City 
Com'l  College;  Miss  Ella  M.Kring.  Hazelton, 
Pa.,  High  School;  F.  C.  Kattner,  Warrenton, 
Mo.,  Central  Wesleyan  College;  P.  W.  Clark. 
Louisville.  Ky..  The  Clark  School ;  J.  B.  Clark. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  The  Jacobs  Business  College; 
Alfred  Higgins,  Orange,  Calif.,  Cnion  High 
School;  F.  E  Oneth,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Utah  Business  College;  Chas.  Swiercinsky,  Sa- 
lina.  Kans.,  Wesleyan  Business  College;  J.  L. 
Elicker,  Marion,  Ohio,  The  School  of  Com- 
merce; M.  L.  Copeland.  Honolulu.  Hawaiia, 
Mills  School;  J.  E.  Throne,  Shenandoah,  la- 
High  School  and  Western  Normal  College;  A. 
(J.  Bauer,  Lebanon, Pa. .Business  College;  R.W. 
Ballentine,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Harry  Carrier, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  East  High  School  of  Com- 
merce; W.  A.  Atwell,  Minturn,  Ark.;  P.  C. 
Frieson.  Hillsboro.  Kans. .Tabor  College;  Alma 
N.  Lund,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Com.  College; 
W.  A.  L.  Hoff,  Edmond.  Okla.;  Geo.  L.  Oris- 
wold,  Albion,  Mich.,  College;  J.  H.  Snyder, 
Louisville,  Ky..  Spencerian  Com'l  College; 
Milton  H.  Ross,  Latter-Day  Saints  Business 
College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  A.  H.  Danger- 
field,  Bluefield.  W.  Va.,  Summitt  City  Busi- 
ness College;  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N.J., 
Rider.  Moore  &  Stewart  School;  Ona  William- 
son, Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Business  College;  W. 
E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Greeley  Lester, 
Hurley.  Va.;  Blanche  M.  Seeley,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  Extension  Division  State  Normal. 


A  handsome  signature  has  been  received 
from  P.  W.Larson,  a  student  of  A.  E.Stossmeis- 
ter.  of  the  Astoria,  Ore.,  Business  College. 
This  young  man  shows  more  than  ordinary 
talent  for  penmanship  and  will  doubtless  de- 
velop into  a  first-class  penman. 


Calendars  Received 

Some  exceptionally  fine  Calenders  for  1916 
have  been  received  at  the  office  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator.  Commercial  schools  gener- 
ally are  making  use  of  this  method  of  advertis- 
ing and  each  one  seems  to  be  vying  with  the 
other  in  endeavoring  to  put  out  the  most  attrac- 
tive Calendar.  We  may  have  overlooked  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  some  that  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  If  so,  our  friends  will  pardon  us. 
We  hereby  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Cal- 
endars from  the  following  :  Link's  Business 
College.  Boise.  Idaho;  Helena  Business  Col- 
lege, Helena,  Mont.;  The  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, (jeneseo  Township  High  School,  Gene- 
seo,  111.;  The  Specialists'  Educational  Bureau, 
Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager,  Webster  Groves,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. .Jamestown,  N.Y.,  Business  College 
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IT  IS  EASY 

to  learn  Touch  Typewriting  from 

the  A-B-C  METHOD!     Let  us 

prove  it  to  you. 

Sample  copy,  postpaid,  25c. 

Mack   Publishing  Company, 

SWIFT   CURRENT,    SASK  .    CAN. 


A  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

A  Christmas  and  New  Year  Greeting,  written 
in  high-grade  engrossers'  script,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  John  M.  Craig,  Houston, 
Texas,  It  shows  that  Mr.  Craig  has  more  than 
the  average  ability  in  this  line  of  wotk. 


THE  OFFICIAL  SCHOOL 

The  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Ed- 
ucation  Committee    of  the  National 
^jn         Association  of  Accredit- 
.--    .         ed  Commercial    Schools 
.f'^.'y'-;',   -       have  just  designated  the 
!q'"  '     ,':       Bowling  Green  Business 
''^'^  '     University,      Bowling 
*^        Green  Ky.,  as  the  official 
FfirSmbk-in      training    school    of  the 
u>oes-         Association.     The  Bowl- 
'©Trcient School  ing  Green  Business  Un- 
iversity has  been  conducting  a  Sum- 
mer Training    School    for    the    last 
fouryears.     This  new  honor  will  give 
the  school    a    still    greater    impetus 
and  will  widen  its  influence  for  still 
greater  good. 


PENMANSHIPLESSONS 
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TEST  SEED  CORN   IN  SCHOOL. 

Work  has  high  educational  value— interests  pu- 
pils and  parents— increases  corn  yield— especial- 
ly needed  this  year.  Sped  corn  situation  critical 
in  Northern  corn  belt.  Corn  booklet.  Paper  Test 
Seed  Corn  in  School.  Corn  Stencil  sent  free.  Corn 
charts  or  slides  furnished  for  express  charges  to 
and  from  Chicago.  Address  EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT,  International  Harvester 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  Chicago. 


For  Artists  and  Art  Students 

Publishers  Cash  Art  Assignments. 
lessons  and  articles  on  Cartooning. 
Illnstrating.  Lettering.  Designing 
anil  Chalk  Talking.  ITltlelses  am 
atenrs  work.  Interesting,  helpful, 
artistic.  DNIOtTE.  It  will  please 
you.  Money  hark  it  Dot  BatlBIac 
tory.  10  a  copy.  81  per  yeur.  Renil 
SI  NOW.  stamp  or  hill   to 

S1UDENTS  ART   MAGAZINE 
Dept.   115,       Kalamazoo.  Mich 


LESSONS   IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND   PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  5»2x8  inches,|filled  with 
a  greater  amount  of  writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


3702    LOCUST  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Penmanship 

1                         BY                         r 

!      E.  A.  LUPFER. 

u — ii    ii — 

Columbus,  O.,  Zanerian 
College. 

Send  specimens  with  retnrn      L 
postage  for  free  criticism. 

II  II                                II"'  J 

Carelessness  causes  disappointment,  failure 
and  misery.  People  as  a  rule  have  very  little 
sympathy  for  a  careless  person,  for  he  is  likely 
to  bring  misfortune  to  all  with  whom  he  comes 


in  contact.  For  success,  it  is  probably  more  im- 
portant in  our  line  than  any  other  to  be  careful. 
While  ourwork  should  be  bold  and  dashy,  the 
curvesshould  be  delicate,  the  shades  strong: 
andevery  stroke  should  have  an  exact  shape, 
place  and  meaning  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing a  mere  conglomeration  of  lines,  or  as  some 
work  should  justly  be  termed,  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglement. 

This  lesson  requires  freedom  of  movement 
and  scope.  It  will  give  more  force  and  strength 
to  all  your  writing.  With  the  arm  on  the  desk 
in  the  writing  position  try  some  ovals  and 
straight  lines  unshaded,  two,  three,  four,  or  as 
many  spaces  high  as  you  can  reach.  Try  them 
with  very  little  pressure  on  the  muscle  below 
the  elbow,  then  press  down  on  the  right  arm, 
raising  the  pen  from  the  paper.  Grad- 
ually increase  the  speed  and  pressure  on  the 


right  arm.  Try  this  for  a  few  minutes  and  see 
if  you  can  not  create  an  abundance  of  freedom 
and  force.  Of  course,  in  actual  writing  the  right 
arm  should  rest  lightly  on  the  desk. 

The  initial  "E"  was  made  with  the  arm  raised 
slightly  at  the  elbow.  It  may  be  possible  for 
you  to  make  it  with  the  arm  touching  lightly  at 
the  elbow,  but  if  not,  raise  it.  Make  the  shade 
as  heavy  as  possible  the  first  time,  but  if  it  is 
ragged  or  not  heavy  enough,  retouch  carefully. 
The  small  letters  were  written  on  every  other 
line. 

This  lesson  is  a  very  excellent  one  to  strength- 
en your  movement  and  give  force  to  your 
writing,  especially  if  your  movement  is  a  little 
cramped,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  you  will 
send  many  fine  copies  for  criticism. 

Be  careful,  energetic  and  willing  to  rewrite 
this  lesson  many  times  and  you  will  succeed. 


.Jfo^u4/ru^&&u*i&r       & 


An  attractive  folder  featuring  in  an  attractive 
way  their  various  commercial  text  books  is 
hereby  acknowledged  from  the  Metropolitan 
Text  Book  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  to-the-point  advertising  we 
have  ever  seen 

Mr.  A.  D.  Eisenhauer,  successor  to  the  late  S. 
D.  Holt,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  conduct- 
ing Holt's  Studio  at  1208  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, recently  favored  us  with  some  very  at- 
tractive Holiday  cards,  indicating  that  he  is 
publishing  high  grade  holiday  novelties  in 
connection  with  his  engrossing  business. 

A  list  of  thirty-four  subscriptions  is  hereby 
acknowledged  from  E.  H.  Goit,  Niagara  Busi- 
ness College,  Niagara  Kails,  N.  Y. 

Fifty  subscriptions  have  been  received  from 
J.  F.  Fish  of  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

P.  B.  McElroy,  Brownwood,  Texas,  is  doing 
very  nice  work  in  ornamental  penmanship.  A 
lot  of  specimens  have  been  recently  received 
from  him  showing  much  skill. 

Mr.  3.  E.  Gill  of  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School,  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  was  elected 
president  at  the  Trenton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Tuesday  December  7.  The  fact  that  he 
was  elected  unanimously  by  the  trustees  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  estimate  in  which  he  is 
held  among  his  business  associates.  Those 
who  know  him  in  our  profession  will  not  be 
surprised  at  his  local  popularity. 


COMMERCIAL     TEACHERS     IN      DEMAND 
Qualified  and  F.xperienced   Teachers  for 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  REGISTER.  NOW 
I  H ■„,(.  registration  to  university  graduates.  W  rite  today 
I  BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE.  Oenver.  Colo. 


Of 
highest  reputation  in 
large  western  city,  no  indebtedness,  cheap 
rent,  superior  locality.  I  own  the  build- 
ing Am  independent  financially  and 
wish  to  retire.  Cash,  or  easy  terms  to  right 
party.    Adventurers  need  not  answer. 

Address,  A.  G.,  care 
BUSINtSS    EDUCATOR,    COLUMBUS,    0. 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  Grade  Lessons  in 
Writing.  Prepaid  Z5c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H.  B.  LEHMAN.  Central  High  School.  St  Louis.  Mo. 


DRDARWINS 

BIflDD  STOPPER 

^StopjBIiQDDaficrSffiiMNfi 

-  B>i  Mail25* 

HQC-ROBl-CIDB  COMxl-wWU.... 


YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


-  li-tte 

al  ele 


■  typew 
nd  Is 


I  will  write 
yonr  name   12  different 
styles.   Of  these  12  styles 
yon  will,  no  donbt.  lind 
hat  yon  will  want  to 
tand  begin  work  mi 
on.  "Write  me  today  and 
get  big  help  for  little  cost 
IGH    SCHOOL,    PASADENA,    CALIFORNIA 


The  original  of  the  above  lights  and  shades 
bears  the  name  of  Miss  Esther  Hade  who  is 
teaching  writing  in  one  of  the  public  schools, 
of  Wilmington.  Del.,  Miss  Hade  is  a  native  of 
Iowa,  having  been  born  near  Gowrie.  After  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  she  attended  Tobin 
College,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  where  she  became 
interested  in  penmanship,  and  after  spending 
two  and  a  half  years  in  that  institution,  she  at- 
tended the  Zanerian  College. 

She  nexttaught  in  the  high  school  of  Dayton, 
Iowa,  going  from  there  to  Wilmington,  where 
some  of  her  classes  number  as  many  as  150 
pupils. 

Miss  Hade  is  a  blonde  with  pleasing  person- 
ality, plenty  ot  enthusiasm,  good  health  and 
high  ideals  whom  we  are  sure  will  make  good 
in  any'hing  that  she  undertakes.  She  writes  an 
excellent  hand,  and  teaches  penmanship  with  a 
combination  of  enthusiasm  and  pedagogy  that 
brings  results. 


Modern  Illuminating 


BY  P.  \V.  COSTELLO,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

The  chief  charm  of  an  illuminated  testimoni- 
al lies  in  its  harmonious  color  scheme  which  of 
course  is  lost  in  the  process  of  reproduction.  In 
the  example  submitted  the  reading  matter  is  of 
exceptional  length,  so  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  put  in  a  little  extra  work  on  the  bor- 
der. 

The  background  of  the  corner  and  side  orna- 
mental pieces  as  well  as  the  center  one  at  the 
top  are  in  burnished  gold.  The  interlacing 
portions  of  these  same  pieces  are  in  two  shades 
of  red,  green,  purple  and  blue. 

The  bar  portion  of  the  border  connecting  the 
corner  and  center  ornaments  is  in  gold  and  the 
narrower  bar  in  the  center  in  two  shades  of 
green. 

The  face  of  the  trailing  acanthus  ornament  is 
in  two  shades  of  purple  and  the  reverse  side  in 
two  shades  of  red.  The  dots  on  the  face  of  the 
acanthus  are  in  gold,  indented  with  an  agate 
pointed  tool  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  portrait  is  made  by  hand  from  a  photo- 
graph with  a  brush  and  water  colors,  and  the 
oval  border  encircling  the  portrait  is  in  two 
shades  of  purple. 

All  of  the  colors  in  the  border  have  been  util- 
ized in  shading  the  display  lines  of  the  texl. 
The  outer  band  of  the  circle  enclosing  the  seal 
is  burnished  gold  and  two  strips  of  purple  rib- 
bon are  fastened  under  the  seal  with  a  little  glue 
and  the  seal  is  then  molded  over  them. 

Is  your  time 
worth  anything  ? 
If  so,  save  it. 

crease    your 

earnings.  Acquire  a  smooth,  rapid  Business  Hand 
or"  a  Superb  Ornamental  Style  during  spare  mo- 
ments. One  davs  work  will  pay  for  instructions. 
Write  for  particulars.  Glossy  black  ink  10  cents 
White  Ink  15c,  post  paid. 
A.L.HICKMAN,  1307  S.  SANTA  FE,  SAUNA,   KANS. 


lake  a  good  penman  of  yon  at 
home  during  spare  time.  Write  for  my 
free  book,  "flow  fo  Become  a  Qood  Pen- 
man," It  contain*  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  If  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  40(  M..«r  Bldg..    lUniai  City.    Mo 


/-' 


By  I.  C.  Fisher.  Ulassport,  Pa.,  Supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  grades  and  teacher  in  the  high  school. 
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Ifiasratf'  nseffcMishm'rceo,  because  qFacWndnguwp.toiesianllicpa^wateaf 

Lsthc  Owrman^rcsiufrcnaR  (Shuck  of^cranlor^a. 

/  ooer  which"  fie  ftos  Rvu  Hie  SffliKufejoiSor  of  §$  &  hjKHfo  WWS  »P« 
:  entire  forhj-lw of  fu's iniuisJr^,au6  (DYifiRQHS,  w as a  amgrttjaiiwi 
at  ii  meeting  fiolo  on^tWncs\iu,cocnii;q  oWptcmherSSoJWiS;  rn  fcfetenceforos- 

^juiVmciil.rofuctanIli)ai\\'iV\UoliiJiiri)oi:f  request  Hiathisiwyuatioithcaccopfoo. 
aitolha>fhV;!Wl>i)rerg  ofiacriauuima  re  rcqiicstco.loeissofoc  the  pastoral  refatieus-, 

-  ^Bnwouricsfre  lo  fjiui'Mpri'ssioii  totfe  highpiTfionnl pnci'rm in «>Hicfi?Dn 

aVOFlIf  is fielB  fti  us,  ano  of till'  qriltrftllnppn'ritltilill  in  ivlitdi  w  liol'cOlic  tiwk  ho  lias  bone  amwwar 
ht|  pfiicmq  iipoti  tfc  records  or  this  oonqreqatioii  an?  brinamg  to  flic  attention  of  tfk  ^JrailiptiTU  9tM(\ 
ItUlUlllllI'tfic  tofloinina  minutes:-   ^Dliilc"  if  is  U'itft  SillCCW  mm»  UUO  I'lVtatfiO  mint  mat  he  liaoc 
oonjcitteo  to  release  ^r."3Jor(>f  from  lite  aotioo  pastorate  of  this  cfuirch.qcf  IK  rejoice  cjrcalki  ii;  the  Joel  that  lie  ft* 
eonscnlco.muTOpliaiiceuiithHicuw^^ 

B*ST0J\EMEI\1TI.'$,  hterebt)  creating  a  he  (fiat  wiffconftnue  tafia**  tiim  to  us  in  the  years  atieao.  7  .■ 

"KaKfie  tulentt)  tjcarsof  PR.N'ORM*  PASWR-WE  intfiisch'uirltmarl(<!4a|xrto4.(funusuafspmraaraR6-- 
natpiosperilt)  is  eoiociicco  Si)  the  fact  Hint  the  memfcrsnip  of  the  cfturch"  unO  .Simvui  School  more  than  OouhloO  it"' 
-    Ilial trie '.qiftf  tor  Scncwfent purposes  ii;avjsi'0_^,\-iol'0  lliol  the  church  propoYh|i)!CI'eaSCo  U&l'aiuatieil 
ill  the  wfflwm  4  Sag  timsm  mm  as  a  result  of  his  lahors.       :>4LU'T#E->4CTfViTiES' 
of  tfic'efitircfi  haiv  toonitirni'ioa  ti'ifli  tinifcinr  anoitiuriioli  success  ani>eH:'!Cicnej)"3>r.?Tore'r  fiaseivriViwfeo 
k  himself  jfii&WUSparilWaiiMlin'rmq  SCOT   to  the  Oiscnargc  of  the  mami  exacting  Outicsanofafvr: 
inrifaru^O  alarae aWarouiina parish     +<is  ticlptnl  aaa  ieuotei  mmisfratioijsfiaoeertoearei 
.  jm  to  tfic  momforstiip  oflfe  church  to  sudt  a  iSeqrcc  that  it  is  luirft  the  rnofouuocsrsorroro  tfiatu) 
contemplate  a  chance  in  our  relations  ^pJJ.^OlJDT  fiasnciicr*pare4iumsdFflni|  effort  of  Potior 
_ '  to  meet  fuiTy  off  the' evading  spiritual  oemanos  of  the  forge  congregation  he  has  ftuff  rip  Ouring 
the  long  years'  of  fife  ministra  among  us.  fang  eoer  roi  fling  \u;o  coder  to  SPflii  ani  fx  spent  in  flic  sero- 
:  of  his  people  WW  in  tlte.upfltf  of  the  COmnumilttatMrqC.    0-l!c  hgye  far.  qrcuifusaimulatco.  fcj  his  earn- 
estness ano  >cal,  coinlortcO  fe)  Ins  sympathy ,  nourished  in  our  spiritual' tile  hi)  hispufhe  preacfring'auoprioatc J  ' } 
^instruction.    ^De aoopt  the  tnoii.te  paii? to  DR.NOItDT  rocentfi)  6u  tfic newspaperprcss cff<^minsaMjk 
mq  that."  his  entire  career  lias  won  tniltliil  ano  foiieficiaf  fo  Ifte  maitu  eommtutieants  that  are  in  his  fal\\     .Vis-     1 


no  a  minister  of  i?oi>."Tlic  tifu.  loilj'rcarcf  fo"  lose  him." 
■QrAWfjl"  in  moral  ano  spiritual  Oeoelopitieirf  ^He'llionli" 
trial  enOon-menls  u'liich"  he  has  ever  employee  frrllre  r.r-kiilOinq  of  Jjff 
.'ice  ainouq  us,  tor  hissueeessliil'elfoifs  to  raise,  ^\t 


of  ehnreheirejes  is  a  trif'ute  to  his  worth  as  a  man 

^ile  llwnl;  Shh^  Hor  ihe  assislanee  soc  haoe  reeeioco  I 
^  also  for  all'  his  hoOilq  .inteflivhial'aiio  spin 
the  hingoom  of  c'oi  in  ourmiOs^  for  liis  lony 

the  fori'lu.  to  slrengflien  the  u'eak,  fo  enlarge  our  kVas  of  our  oapaciricsani'to  inn  lure  our  taifli  m  Ihe  triune  SVi 
ti'fiose  faithlul  minister  anO  seiMaitt  he  has  eocrshoum  fiimsell  to  he  J^tiro  nouitlial  he  is  to  cease  hisactioc 
uorfi  among  us,  lie  a'ho  lias  been  tljo  qmOe  ano  fearer  of  lliisehurcli-lie  roho  lias  Peen  so  slrong  ttfstano  one  .SO  foU 
fogolorlh,  lie  who  has  heen  sueli  a  fortress  anO  strong  loioci  tosrMUang.U'ecvpiesstohiiuoui  Oeepcstcsfecmauri 
affection  ano  toish  hini  length  ol  iiears  erorwieO  intli  piospcritg  aitosueeess'in  rohatoeer  lielO  of  aetu'itg  lie  n;a;|  OeeiOe 
tocmploq  liis  porivrs  of  minO  ano  heail  for  uv  knoio  llial  he'eaunofauO  rwli  notieiuauiiuaetioe  anOree  hcsceeli 
j'oOs  cii-a.ee  lo  be  coer  u'llh  him  anO  Ins  tamilii  ana  prai]  that  lie  mau  haoe  the  Oiome  approoal  "li'elf  Oone  aooO 
an^  laithtul  servant  as  his  cucrlastinq  reirarO  for  the  qreiifiwrlv  he  lias  "Oonc  among  us  ano  among  aff  irliom  fnsmiu 
istraroLiehcO  Ouniw  all  the  truittul  ijeiirs  at  liisspn'ihial  aelie/lies  Jt  is  ourOesirc  that  tlii>aratelurappreua!ion 
of  avfiorots  personahhi  ai-.O  seroiees-  he  cutcrce  unon  the  inmulcs  of  this  congregation  anO  also  hrongfit  ia  lire 
attention  of  the  ^resfrjtcru  of.iach'aioanna hg  fe.toer  1 '  freO  ^Jruvirl;  o;:0 ■  Rioihei-^i'illiiim^lhiifi  n'hou'cic 
oinmissionenstorepresenhtfic  congrcjafon  Wore  tfic StosSgtWg        ^espeethilig  &hmitfe,V  ' 

olm  •Jt.^riicht-ci;  es.ocrurv^o.iciK  ^{iSiM^^a^i^bS^.^ii, 

s.-pte.ulv  -Ceili  .h'ls^^^  istrnmiftcc  onTJcseifuti, 


By  P.  W.  Costeilo.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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DESIGNING 

and 
ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self-addressed  postal 
for  criticism,  and  stamps 
for  return  of   specimens. 
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Design  for  Advertising  Circular. 

Lay  off  design  about  10x11  making  sketch  of 
scroll  work  and  lettering.  The  largest  letters 
may  be  sketched  in  detail  in  order  to  insure  ac- 
curacy in  form  and  spacing.  Study  the  scroll 
work  and  strive  for  grace  and  harmony  in  your 
work.  Use  water  proof  ink  for  lettering  and 
outline  of  scroll. 

Tinting—  An  outfit  for  this  specimen  may 
comprise  two  number  seven  (7)  brushes  and  a 
half  pan  each  of  lamp  black  and  light  red.  These 
colors  properly  mixed  will  produce  a  pleasing 
shade  of  brown.  Before  applying  the  color 
study  the  values  closely  that  you  may  proceed 
with  a  definite  understanding  of  the  correct  ef- 
fect. 

1'se  a  free  brush  and  strive  for  transparency  in 
all  the  tones.  The  lighter  tones  are  obtained  by 
adding  more  water  to  the  color.  I'se  Chinese 
white  for  dots  and  ornaments. 

We  plan  to  present  a  lesson  in  illumination  at 
an  early  date,  so  get  your  brushes  in  trim  for 
the  event. 

We  have  recently  been  favored  with  a  pam- 
phlet and  booklet  entitled  "Clark's  Definite 
Shorthand  Self  Instructor,"  price  25c.  The 
plan  seems  to  be  entirely  new.  The  text  has  all 
been  reproduced  from  typewriting.  Each  line 
of  typewriting  is  accompanied  by  either  one  or 
two  lines  of  shorthand  characters,  designed  to 
facilitate  easy  reading  and  to  show  the  charac- 
ters detached,  as  well  as  joined.  Published  by 
the  author,  Francis  Chadwick  Clark,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
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"Writing  an  Advertisement,"  by  S.  Roland 
Hall,  published  by  Houghton  Miffiin  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  217  pages,  price  76c.  This  is  a 
School  Edition  of  this  work  and  contains  an  in- 
troduction by  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  head  master 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston. 

Mr.  Hall  is  well  known  as  an  advertising  man, 
having  prepared  the  text  books  forming  the 
course  of  instruction  in  advertising  given  by 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  He 
has  also  had  much  experience  in  writing  ad- 
vertisements, being  at  present  employed  in 
preparing  advertising  copy  for  the  Alpha  Port- 
land Cement  Co.  "Writing  an  Advertise- 
ment" is  especially  adapted  as  a  text  on  adver- 
tising. In  the  back  part  seventeen  pages  are 
devoted  to  questions  and  problems.  The  pu- 
pil who  can  intelligently  answer  these  ques- 
tions and  work  out  the  problems  will  have  a 
very  good  idea  of  what  is  required  to  prepare 
successful  advertising  copy.  If  we  mistake  not, 
this  work  will  find  its  way  into  many  schools, 
for  advertising  is  a  subject  that  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive more  attention  in  schools  teaching  com- 
mercial branches  than  is  given  it  today. 

"The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  by  Sir  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  engraved  in  the  advanced  style 
of  Pitman's  Shorthand  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  price  60c,  bound  in 
red  cloth  and  printedjon  piate  paper,  is  the  title 
and  brief  description  of  a  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  page  book  of  special  interest  to  Pit-- 
manic  writers.  As  in  all  of  their  publications, 
the  engraving  is  expertly  done  and  the  print- 
ing first-class. 

"Business  Correspondence  in  Shoilhand  No. 
7"  by  the  same  publishers,  CenteDary  Edition, 
price  25c  is  a  forty-page  paper  covered  booklet 


containing  a  portion  of  the  letters  contained 
in  "Pitman's  20th  Century  Dictation  Book  and 
Legal  Forms"  with  printed  key  and  the  matter 
counted  for  speed  practice  in  either  shorthand 
or  typewriting. 


Little  Boy 


Bring  your  broken  toy ;  I'll  mend  it, 

Little  Boy, 
All  your  care  could  not  prevent  it; 
But  together  let  us  mend  it. 
It  will  give  the  friend  who  sent  it 

Greater  Joy, 

Little  Boy. 

Bring  your  broken  heart;  I'll  mend  it, 

Little  Boy, 
All  my  love  could  not  prevent  it, 
With  our  tears  we'll  try  to  mend  it. 
It  will  give  the  friend  who  sent  it 

Greater  Joy, 

Little  Boy. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  shorter  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  "Poems"  recently  published 
in  a  cloth  bound  volume  of  349  pages  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Edwin  Leibfreed,  issued  by  the  H. 
M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  author,  well  known  by  many  in  our  pro- 
fession has  herein  shown  poetic  ability  much 
above  the  commonplace,  and  a  sympathy  that 
is  delightfully  human  and  intimate. 

The  subject  matter  is  varied,  the  range  suffi- 
cient to  interest  many  types  of  mind.andthe 
expression  simple  and  clear.  We  pretend  to 
possess  no  criticism  of  books  of  this  class  but 
confess  to  having  found  the  volume  much 
more  to  our  liking  than  most  books  of  verse 
these  modern  days.    Price,  SI. 50. 


is  not  a  miracle.  Neither  is  it  luck,  nor  just  a  happen-so.  The  cause  of  our 
success  is  the  success  of  our  patrons.  If  the  practical  text-books  which  we 
publish  for  practical  schools  were  not  properly  prepared  for  practical  use,  both 
in  school  and  in  business,  our  patrons  would  not  succeed,  because  their  stu- 
dents would  not  succeed.  In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  our  success  depends 
on  the  ultimate  success  of  the  student,  when  he  is  put  to  the  severest  tests  of 
practical  business  life. 

Hundreds  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  schools  in  the  United  States 
use  our  books — not  to  give  us  success,  but  to  achieve  success  for  themselves. 
Examine  some  of  our  books  and  see  for  yourself  how  they  will  hold  your  at- 
tention and  impress  you  with  their  fitness  for  use  in  a  school  room  for  business. 
Don't  dread  changing  text-books.  .  We  make  it  easy.  Only  the  best  facilities 
of  all  kinds — including  text-books — can  give  you  the  SUCCESS  you  should 
win. 

Ask  us  about  exchanges,  and  introductory  prices.     Catalogue  free. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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A  bevy  of  birds  from  Los  Angeles,  given  flight  by  the  pen  of  H.  S.  Blanchard,  with  Coast  College  of  Lettering. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 
BY  MAIL 


talent  for  lettering. 


i  the  necessary  alpha 


th  a  finished   set  of  reeolntto 
For  terms,  address, 
P.  W.  Costkllo 
Engrosser  and  Illuminator. 


Scranton.  F». 


^nuuetop 
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The  most  highly  recommended  correspon- 
dence school  of  penmanship  in  America. 
Has  a  national  reputation,  patronage  and 
endorsement. 

Diploma  courses  in  business  writing,  orna- 
mental writing  and  card  writing. 

SERVICE  MAKES  ITS  STUDENTS  WIN. 

and  specimens  ..I  stml.-nts'  writing  before  and 
after  following  the  Courtney  plan. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY, 

BOX  G.  492  DETROIT,   MICH. 


,  i  ETERNAL  INK 

'  ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  In  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (a  oz.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  la  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  SOc.) 

Th«.f  Ink.  write  black  from  the   pen 

point  and  stay  black  forever  ,  proof  to 

age.  air,  BBBBhlne,  ohemloali  and  fire 

If  your  dealer  doe*  not  euppl* 

theee  Int.    irnd  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  MFI  . 
271  Ninth  St.  Biookiyi.  N  Y 


THE     OBLIQVE     HOLDER.     WITH     AN     INDIVIDUALITY. 


►THUMB  FITS  HERE 


f  yon  want  something  exclnsl 
nholder,  get  a  Gmelner  Obllqu 
Unary  obllqne  holder  for  less 


The  peenlli 
price  Id  either 
Agents  wante< 


shape,  winch  has  been  scientifically  worked  .int.  makes  the  i.Jmelner  Holde 

;yenor  ten  Inch  lengths  is  only  tl.no.  while  it  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  yon 

A.  J.  GMEINER.    197  ASYLUM  St..  Hartford,  Conn 


st  nesirahle 


for  a  llfetln 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMAS*^ 
CEPTIP1CATES, 


Our  new  catalog  of  stock  Diplomas  and 
Certificates  mailed  on  request.  We  have  also 
just  issued  a  circular  of  made-to-order  Di- 
plomas. 

We  have  some  new  designs  this  season  and 
have  redrawn  many  of  our  regular  diplomas. 
Best  quality  —  lowest  prices  —  prompt  de- 
livery. 


Send  for  full-sized  samples.     Artistic  engrossing — circular  free. 

HOXVAsRD   «£?  BROWN, 

ENGROSSERS  AND  PRINTERS,  -  -  ROCKLAND, 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  Irom. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 
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Gillott's  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pent 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN.    No.   1 


303 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No. 

■pap 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Giltott'a  Pent  have  for  seventy-five  years  Btood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Intensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Cillott  (Si  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  «L  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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ARE  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  fob  the  PRINTING  PRESS 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENMANSHIPano 

^KGR^SSEDCWIE^ 


Terry  lm& 

DESIGNERS  -  1LLVSTRZITORS 

ENGRHVERSI 

I  (olumbus,  Qhio  i 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship  Supplies. 


All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  men- 
tioned  to   go  by  express,    on  which  you 
pay  charges.    Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 


1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand  $  .45 

1  Good    Grip  Penpuller 10 

1  All-Steel  Ink  Eraser 60 

ZANERIAN  PENS 

1  gr.  Zanerian  Business . 75 

H"     - 25  1  doz 10 

Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  Pens  same  price  as  Z.  Business  Pens. 
1  gr.  Zanerian  Fine  Writers - 1.00 
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PENHOLDERS 

1  Zanerian  Fine'Art,  rosewood,  \\%  in 1 

1  Zanerian  Oblique,  rosewood,  11%  in 

Zanerian  Expert,  1%  in. 

1  gr 7.75  1  doz 

Y„  "  --.. 4.25  %  "     


.12 


.50 


2doz 1.60  1  only 16 

1  Triangular  Straight,  "P.i  in  ._ 20 

1  Central,  hard  rubber.  5^4  in _ 25 

1  Correct,    "  "        6%  in- 25 

Excelsior  Oblique,  6  in. 

1  gr  5.00  1  doz 60 

%  " 


1.35  1  only 

Zaner  Method  Straight,  7%  in. 

4.00  \i  doz 

200  K  doz 

1.00  1  only 


2.60 
.10 


1  gr 

%"   

%'•    

1  doz  ...  ... 

1  Pencil  Lengthener... 10 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

1  complete  set _ 25 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No - 20 

1    "    double        "  "      " .3 40 

M  gr.  any  No.  single  pointed 35 

X' double        "       75 

1  Soennecken  Lettering  Penholder .10 

BLANK  CARDS 

100  postpaid __.    .25 

600express 60 

1000  express 1  00 


INKS 

1  bottle  Zanerian  India     _. $.30 

1  doz  bottles,  express _ 2.00 

1  bottle  White  .......    .25 

I        "      Zanerian  Gold .20 

1  doz.  bottles,  express. _ 1.25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  School  Ink  20 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  y,  pt .40 

1  pt.  express _ __ 45 

1  qt  "        - — •- - 75 

ENVELOPES.  3Xx6J4 

White,  Azure,  or  Primrose. 

100  postpaid _     ...  .45 

500  express 90 

1000  express _ 1.75 

WHITE  CARDBOARD,  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid - 50 

6         "      express  _ 60 


BLACK  CARDBOARD  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid 

6        "       express 
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WEDDING  PAPER.  21x33 

- -- - 60 

-- -     .50 

- 70 

ZANERIAN  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid .45 

12      "       express 50 

LEDGER  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid 55 

12      "         express 65 

Send  5  cents  for  sample  of  white,   black  and  colored  cards,  and  5 
cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address  ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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THE  HARVEST  OF  SUCCESS  IS  NOW  BEING  GATHERED  \ 

by  the  schools  that  put  in  ROWE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  when  it  was  first 
published.  Their  students  are  now  beginning  to  be  heard  from  in  the  business  world.  Many  of 
them  are  making  good  in  a  big  way.  Several  of  them  are  already  practicing  accountants.  Many 
others  are  in  accountants'  offices.  Still  more  are  holding  influential  and  responsible  business 
positions,  and 

All  of  them  are  reflecting  credit  on  the  schools  they  attended. 

IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  ON  THE  LIST? 

Rowe  Shorthand  came  from  Press  in  November 

It  is  destined  to  be  the  system  that  the  large  majority  of  schools  will  eventually  use.  School 
after  school  has  adopted  it.  We  are  not  publishing  their  names  at  this  time  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
them  in  different  sections  which  as  "first  nighters"  will  soon  begin  to  reap  the  benefits  that  come 
from  teaching  a  superior  system  that  is  easier  to  learn,  more  legible  and  that  can  be  written  with 
greater  rapidity  than  any  other.  They,  too,  will  be  reaping  the  harvest  of  success  by  the  time  we 
are  ready  to  announce  their  names. 

IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  ON  THE  LIST  ? 


HARLEM  SQUARE 


r  ,     /-, >  -  EDUCATIONAL  „    .    _    ™"  .V^««-»         «--v 

TTrrs  H.yfuT3>uszy£o.      publishers      BALTIMORE,  MD.   t 
-11 ii ii       ii —    ii    ii '■       r— II "^ 


BURGESS*     COMMERCIAL     LAW      by    Kenneth    F. 

— __ — — ^— ■ ^— — ^ —^— —  Burgess,  of  the 
Wisconsin  bar,  and  James  A.  Lyons,  author  of  Lyons'  Commercial  Law.  This 
new  book  seems  to  us  to  embody  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  text  for  high  schools 
and  business  colleges.  The  authors  have  put  into  it  the  best  of  legal  knowl- 
edge and  research,  business  experience,  and  teaching  art.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  student,  by  authors  who  know  him — who  appreciate  his  limitations  and 
know  his  tastes. 

READ'S    SALESMANSHIP     by     Harlan     Eugene    Read, 

— ^ ^ — —  author  of  Lessons  in  Sales- 
manship, which  this  House  has  published  for  several  years.  Mr.  Read's  first 
book  was  the  pioneer  among  texts  on  Salesmanship  arranged  for  the  class 
room.  His  new  book  contains  all  the  meritorious  features  of  the  first,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  new  and  practical  material. 


Write  for  our  complete  Catalog  of  Commercial  Texts  for  Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 

LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  131  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 

!■ — ■■  ir    ii  ii ii  ii    "Hi  li II  11=1 
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TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 
PERFECTED 

By  the  Improved  Column  Selector  of  the  New 


Remington 


Do  you  know  that  until  the  in- 
vention of  the  Remington  Column 
Selector,  perfect  touch  typewriting 
was  impossible  in  letter  writing  ? 

Touch  Typewriting  means  keeping  the 
eyes  on  the  copy. 

Perfect  Touch  Typewriting  means  keep- 
ing the  eyes  ALWAYS  on  the  copy — 
NEVER  looking  at  the  machine  after 
inserting  the  paper. 

For  a  typist  to  look  away  from  the  copy 
causesa  "break."  And  it  is  the  "breaks" 
that  cost  the  time.  But  there  were 
always  bound  to  be  about  a  dozen 
"breaks  in  every  letter  for  the  date  line, 
paragraphs,  "yours  truly,"  etc.  Why? 
Because  hand  settings  of  the  carriage 
could  not  be  made  by  touch. 

The  Improved  Remington  Column 
Selector  eliminates  these  hand  adjust- 
ments. It  provides  instant  machine 
setting  for  the  start  of  any  line. 

It  enables  the  operator  to  transcribe  a 
letter  from  date  to  signature  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  copy.  This  is 
perfect  touch  typewriting — and  it  is  ob- 
tainable in  letter  writing  only 
on  a  Remington. 

This  is  one  of  the  man)'  good 
reasons  why  every  school  should 
teach  the  Remington — and  every 
student  should  learn  it. 


■  will  exhibit  at  N.  E.  .1.  Com 
Detroit,  Feb.  22  to  26. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
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HA.VK    YOU    SSEJEJJV 

THE  NEW 

Bliss 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE? 


Actual  Business  From  the  Start 


YOUR    REQUIREMENT    IN 


DAY   or   NIGHT  SCHOOL 
LARGE  or  SMALL  CLASSES 


WD    IS    EQUA 


FASCINATING    FOR 


BEGINNING   and   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTING'COURSES 

SCIENTIFIC  .TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 


THE  r.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


HIGH  HONORS 


And  Passed  C.  P.  A.  Examination 


Mr.  H.  C.  Crane,  C.  P.  A.,  formerly  of 
Illinois,  completed  with  credit  the 
Accountancy  Course  of  the  Bennett 
Accountancy  Institute  ;  secured  an 
appointment  with  the  great  account- 
ing firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany, and  Passed  the  last  Missouri  C. 
P.  A.  Examination  with  Highest 
Honors.  He  was  then  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Society  of  C.  P.  A's. 
with  entrance  fee  and  first  year's  dues 
remitted.  He  had  previously  gradu- 
ated from  High  and  Business  Schools 
and  worked  for  some  time  as  Book- 
keeper. Mr.  Crane  gives  great  credit 
to  the  Bennett  Course  for  his  Success. 


CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 


TYPEWRITING 


S YSTEM  OF  'iiiiiiiiiiiBiiiiiimiiiiiiBiiiBiiiiiiimiiiiBiiiiiiBMiBiiiii^  B Y  THE  iwiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiii'iiiiiiiJiiiiiiiJiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiBj 
BOOKKEEPING 


By  IV.  A.  Skeaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accountifig, 
Marquette  Unii'. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  on;-  operation  or  a  new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  The  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side 
of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

This  text  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
teaching  and  accounting  methcds. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


TOUCH  METHOD 

By  Daisy  M.  Bell  and  David  A.  Wassofi. 

An  exceptionally  strong  combination  of  begin- 
ing  and  advanced  work.  It  provides  a  complete 
course  including  every  phase  of  typewriting.  The 
key  board  exercises  insure  rapid  progress  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  touch  writing.  The  advanced 
work  consists  of  budgets  carefully  graded  and 
arranged.  The  student  learns  '  correct  arrange- 
ment," as  well  as  accuracy  and  speed.      190  pages. 

Copy  Holder  and  Shield.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  a  servicable  and  economical  copy  holder,  also  a 
shield  for  teaching  touch  typewriting  we  offer  an 
appliance  that  stands  the  student's  usage  at  a  price 
that  removes  the  only  objection  to  copy  holder 
equipment.      Send  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


:  Metropolitan  Text  Boole  Company 

|  37  So.  Wabash  Avenue,        Chicago.  § 
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"YbuCan 

Be  a 
Banker 


Edgar  G.   Alcorn 

OrTM  „1_.  "^^  ^^^        President,    Ametican   School  of 

ur  Thorough    ^^^t^i1!,":;^ 
Correspondence  Course    ^^^^ni^^m^ 
Will  Fit  You  for  This  Pleasant  ^^ 
-Lucrative — Uncrowded    Profession 

Learn  banking  by  mail  !     Without  leaving  your  present  work,  simply 
during  your  spare  hours,  a  few  minutes  each  day,  you  can  positively  fit  your- 
self to  step  into  a  responsible  banking  position.  No  business  or  profession  offers 
greater  opportunities  today  for  trained  men  and  women.     The  work  is  clean  and 
wholesome,  the  hours  short,  holidays  frequent,  and  salaries  are  good.     Clip  and  mail 
the  coupon  for  our  interesting  free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Banker." 

We  Have  Helped  Many  to  Success  In  the  Banking  Field 

— many  who  might  otherwise  be  drudging  away  day  after  day,  working  in  factories,  clerking  in 
stores,  or  doing  other  subordinate,  monotonous  work  at  insufficient  wages.  Just  as  we  have 
helped  them  to  success — so  can  we  help  you.  The  American  School  of  Banking  was  founded  as 
a  result  of  a  movement  among  prominent  bankers  to  m.untain  the  high  standard  of  their  pro- 
fession by  educating  young  men  for  it.  The  School  proved  a  remarkable  success  from  its  first 
pupil.  The  value  of  men  trained  in  the  principlts  and  practice  of  banking  was  at  once  realized 
by  bankers  and  responsible  positions  have  opened  up  th?  country  over  for  our  graduates. 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Bankers 

By  the  men  who  know— the  men  who  employ.     Not  only  are  opportunities  offered  in  the  30.(100  banks  already  in 
existence  in  the  Unitjd  States,  but  nL-w  banks  are  b?ing  on;  inUed  daily.     If  you  are  working  in  a  bank  or  even  if 
you  have  never  been  in  a  bank,  our  training  will  enable  you  to  ?tep  into  one  of  these  newly  organized  banks, 
with  your  acquired  knowledge  of  higher  administration  to  climb  quickly  to  an  executive  position.  ^m      ■ 

Don't  Be  a  Drudge  Every  One  Respects  a  Banker      M  f 

Stop  grinding  away  the  best  days  and  years  of  Everywhere     in  the  small  town  and  in  the  big  cit>  ^g      jk 

your  life  working  under  unpleasant  condtions.  the  banker  is  "looked  up"  to  and  respected.  He  is         ^B     M 

with  no  leisure  time,  when  with  a  few  min-  the  leading  figurein  the  community— often  become,         ^B      W 

utes' work  aday  duringyour  spare  moments  a  leading  element  for  good.    He  has  greater  oppor-  MJ      ~ 

«rt„  /.an  c^rBGsfnllo  !„,.„  .„   k„       u       i  tunities  for   increasing    his  incrme  by  profitable  ^^M       B 

you  can  successfully  learn  to  be  a  banker.  an(j  safe  investment    by  reason  of  his  close  eon.         ^B     m 

Get  out  of  the  drudgery  class— give  your-  tact  with  business  and  lina'm-i.il  affairs.    He  is         ^K       ™ 

'  'self  a  chance.  able  to  get  mi. re  enjoyment  out  of  life.  jflv      ^ 

y./y.  "How  to   Become  a  Banker"   FREE        ^  f  Clin 

On  ^/r.  Clip  the  coupon  at  once  and  mail  it  for  my  handsome   free  book.   "How  to  ^^^f       ^  l 

/X,fi     ^Cn  Become  a  Banker."    This  bo,. k  tells  you  how  our  course  not  only  qual-         ^^W       M        it.!. 

':      <Ai^fc-    a>  ilies  the  inexperienced  for  the  banking  business,  but  also  helps  the  ^^^r         W  I  life 

~--_  /Kj-/>  'c  jBjjj        -^.  bank  clerk  to  reach  the  cashier's  desk.     It  shows  how  simple  ^^W      ^  M  IllO 

•^Jm^B  >>      yet  thorough  the  course  is,  and  how  easily  itcan  be  mas-  ^^^^r       ^W      ^ 

'  ""'in  teT.frcT;pnt«S:i*maM  th^co'oK^rfoW*  '"  ^^^T     ^  LOlipOfl 

I  School  Of  Banking  ^^^^         ^     American  School 

last  State  Street,  ^^^^^      ^*  0f  Bankine 

^^^^^       -^ 
n  "^^M  _^^atfBiHH^^^        ^^r  Ohio 

f      /  ^^taHM^^  ^^^        ^*  ~  mi    '     urfreebook. 

Zffy'fy,     W^^B    /  ^^^^-^M  ^^^^^^         ^  ^^         "How  to  Become  a  Banker,"  also 

■p/>    ^p<  *^w   i^^V  /  _^  ^^^  full  particulars  regarding  your  course. 

New  [ijrrl  Name 
BookrKtt 


■  ■JI|.|IH.I4llU.P.l.l'JJJIlUJaNJ»MM.UWJ.ilMMl..».»U.II.Ui..lJ.imi.Utli.llU.lUJM 
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GREGG  SCHOOL 

Summer  Normal 
Session 


T 


HE   Annual   Summer   Normal    Session    of    Gregg   School   will 
open  Monday.  July  3,  1916,  and  continue  to  Friday,  August  11. 


This  course  is  the  most  valuable  professional  training  possible 
for  the  teacher  of  commercial  subjects.  The  pedagogy  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  office  training,  business  English  and  commercial  corre- 
spondence has  been  successfully  imparted  in  Gregg  School  for  many 
years.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  important  schools 
of  the  country.  Both  primary  and  advanced  instruction  will  be 
granted  given  in  the  above  branches. 

The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  eligible  teachers  for  the  Gregg 
Federation  Teacherr-'  Certificate  and  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate 
granted  by  Mr.  Gregg. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  course  for  1916  will  be  a  six- 
weeks'  reporting  course  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Gurtler.  This  will  be  an  independent  department  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  attain  speed  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  when  free  from  other  classes. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  school's  announcement  booklet  for  1916  and 
ma^e  your  plans  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this  summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  No.  Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I 
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ISAAC   PITMAN  SHORTHAND  STUDENTS  WIN  SWEEPING 
VICTORY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  OPEN  SHORTHAND  CON- 
TEST HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  SHORTHAND  SOCIETY 
(INCORPORATED)  ON  JANUARY  29th,  1916,  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORT- 
HAND WON  A  SWEEPING  VICTORY  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  THE 
GREGG  LIGHT  LINE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  1914  contest  11  contestants  qualified,  or  about  65  per  cent,  of  those  who  entered; 
in  1915,  26  or  60  per  cent.;  but  in  this  year's  contest  28  pupils,  or  80  per  cent,  of  those 
entered,  succeeded  in  qualifying  with  95  per  cent,  or  higher.  Schools  and  contestants 
entered  in  these  contests  failing  to  qualify  at  95  per  cent,  or  higher  are  not  mentioned. 


DAY  SCHOOL  CONTEST 


EmilK.  Ellis, 

Commercial 

Lillian  Doris, 

Bay  Ridge  -  -   

Violet  D  Carabba, 

Bay  Ridge        

William  S   Rosenberg, 

Commerce 

Samuel  J.  Abelow, 

Commercial 

Jack  Ellis, 

Commercial  ..   

Eugene  Rosenstrauch, 

Commercial 

Hector  .1.  Battaglia, 

Commercial 

Saul  Denofrky, 

Commerce 

John  .1.  Phillips, 

LaSalle  Academy, 
Charles  J.  Johnson, 

LaSalle  Academy, 
Percy  J.  Manning, 

Commerce 

Harold  Heningson, 


SYSTEM 
Isaac  Pitman 


Gregg 
Isaac  Pitman 


Gregg 
Benn  Pitman 


AMATEUR  CONTEST 


SYSTEM  CROSSWORDS     NET  WORDS 


Gregg 


Edna  Kuhn, 

Excelsior  Bus.  School... 
Daniel  Friedman, 

Commerce 

Anna  Oechelin,  Excelsior 
Bu°iness  School,  Bklyn.. 

James  I.  Fox, 

LaSalle  Academy,  N.  Y. 


Isaac  Pitman  80 

Gregg  xo 

Isaac  Pitman  80 

Benn  Pitman  80 

CHOOL  CONTEST 


Solomon  Powsner, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
Emanuel  Morris, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
David  Gottlieb, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
Abraham  Broadwin, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
Emanuel  Newman. 

N.  Y.  Evening  High... 
Moses  Rubenstein, 

N.  Y.  Evening  High 

Moe  Goldberg, 

X.  V.  Evening  High 


Pitt 


i  In 


118.8 
116.8 
114.4 


95.6 
78.8 
78.4 
78.2 
78.2 


77.8 
77.8 


118.6 
136.6 

97.8 

964 

96. 

77.8 

77.77 


Albert.  E.  Marks, 

Commerce 

Thomas  Kurts. 

Woods  Bklyn  ... 
Joseph  V.  Gelder, 

Harlem  Even 

Rose  Feldman, 

Eastern  District  . 


RESULTS  BY  TEAMS 

The  New  York  Globe  in  publishing  the  complete  results  of  this 
contest  said:  "The  chief  interest  each  year  is  in  the  contest  between 
the  teams  for  the  trophy.  The  presence  of  teams  using  two  rival 
systems  of  shorthand  last  year  added  greatly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
contestants.  This  year  three  systems  of  shorthand  were  represented, 
but  interest  was  keenest  in  the  outcome  between  the  Gregg  team  sent 
in  by  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  team  entered 
by  the  Commercial  High  School."    The  results  are: 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEAM 


Emil  Ellis 
Samuel  J    Abelow 
Jack  Ellis 
Eugene  Rosenstrstu 
Hector  J.  Battaglia 


POINTS 
1  18.8 
98.4 
97.2 
96.0 
95.6 


TOTAL  POINTS  ISAAC  PITMAN 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  TEAM 


Wm.  S.  Rosenburg 
Saul  Denofsky 
Percy  J.  Manning 
Harold  Heningson 
Daniel  Friedman 


98.5 
98.5 
97  75 
97.60 
97.35 


POINTS 
98.5 
78  8 
78  2 
78.0 
77.8 


Total  points  Gregg      -1113 

"As  the  total  of  net  speeds  of  the  Commercial  High  School  ex- 
ceeds the  total  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce  team  by  over 
ninety-four  points,  the  Metropolitan  Shorthand  Contest  Committee 
awarded  the  trophy,  a  30x60  banner  suitablv  inscribed,  to  the 
Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  thus  publicly  declaring  that 
that  school  in  1916  in  open  competition  has  remonstrated  it  is,  in 
shorthand,  the  ban  ner  school  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  district" 


Send  for  a  copy  of"  Statistical  Legerdemain  "  and  particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Coarse  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PUBLISHERS   OF 


'Course  in  Isaac  Pitniun  Shorthand,"  SI. 50.  "Practical  Course  in  Toucli  Typewriting,"  85c, 
"Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  85c;  adopted  by  tin-  New   )'ork  Board  of  Education. 
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Publish. 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  SI. 00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SOcents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 


Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business   Educator  being  the  highest 

frade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
y  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
§rincipals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
chools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

?  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


BUDGET  NUMBER  THIRTEEN 


Get  your  Happiness  out  of  your 
work  or  you  will  never  know  what 
real  Happiness  is. 

Read  the  advertisements  of  your 
house,  and  without  butting  in,  know 
what  other  departments  are  doing. 

Do  not  join  the  Knockers'  Klub; 
and  avoid  all  fellowship  with  the 
folks  who  are  trying  to  wear  the  face 
off  the  clock. 

Criticize  your  foreman,  not  his 
helpers. 

If  you  are  laid  off,  spend  your  time 
in  fitting  yourself  for  better  work. 
You  would  be  with  your  employer  as 
he  faces  the  difficulties  of  hard  times 
if  you  were  what  those  are  who  are 
on  his  pay  roll  now. 

D  )  not  refuse  to  do  what  you  are 
told,  nor  do  it  grudgingly,  simply  be- 
cause you  do  not  understand  the  rea- 
son for  for  it.  If  the  one  who  tells 
you  makes  a  mistake,  he  is  the  one 
who  will  suffer  for  it,  not  you. 

Be  absolutely  honest  with  yourself 
and  with  the  institution  of  which  you 
are  a  part.  Defend  it,  if  need  be, 
with  a  right  swing. 
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"I  want  to  know"  Is  the  instinct  which  leads  to 
wisdom.     The  Inquiring  mind  discovers  the  need 

and  source  of  truth,  and  extracts  It  from  countless 


The  Impulse  to  answer  questions  leads  toanalysls, 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
fits all  parties  concerned. 

\..u  are  cordially  invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
snch  qnestlons  as  yon  desire.  Tup;  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR will  act  as  al'learlng  House  tor  Penmanship 
Qnestlons  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  tsalwavs  productive  of  good  resnlts.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  It  In  others  and 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 

Qnestlons  are  frequently  sent  to  people  in  ad vance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


Do  not  children  acquire  tlie  use  of  the 
lien  more  easily  if  they  begin  before  the 
third  rear;  Some  schools  have  desks 
for  the  second  grade  which  have  no  pro- 
vision for  ink  wells. 

Is  it  best  to  begin  using  ink  before,  af- 
ter, or  at  the  time  of  changing  from  two 
to  one  space  writing? 

How  can  a  teacher  build  upon  the  work 
of  the  teacher  below  lier  when  the  new 
class  is  received?  E.  E.   II'. 

As  a  rule  we  believe  pen  and  ink 
should  be  started  some  time  during 
the  second  year  in  school,  preferably 
in  the  spring  between  mid-year  pro- 
motion and  the  end  of  school.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  begun  earlier  and 
it  may  be  deferred  until  the  third 
year,  but  by  spring  the  second  grade 
teacher  should  have  things  well 
enough  in  hand  to  make  the  transi- 
tion with  no  noticeable  depreciation 
form  and  movement. 

The  change  from  pencil  to  pen 
writing  is  best  made  when  other 
transitions  are  not  in  progress,  such 
as  changing  from  two  to  one  space 
writing,  of  which  you  speak. 

The  best  way  for  a  teacher  to  build 
upon  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
grade  below  her  is  to  review  thor- 
oughly, though  quickly,  position, 
movement,  and  some  of  the  work 
given  the  preceding  year.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  for  the  teacher  in  the 
third  grade  to  know  what  has  been 
done  in  the  second  year  in  writing 
as  it  is  in  arithmetic  or  .any  other 
subject,  in  order  to  know  where  and 
how  to  begin. 


Is  it  not  difficult  to  change  the  propor- 
tion from  two  to  three  once  it  is  started/ 
II.  /•:.  Wilson. 
We  recommend  one-half  space  writ- 
ing in  the  beginning  because  it  is 
simpler  and  easier  for  the  child 
whose  writing  is  larger  than  for 
adults.  Loops  are  always  relatively 
less  long  in  large  than  in  small  writ- 
ing. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  or 
grades,  where  movement  is  empha- 
sized and  where  writing  is  reduced  in 
size,  the  pupil  unconsciously  drifts 
from  two  to  three  space  writing,  be- 
cause it  is  natural  to  write  relatively 
longer  loops  in  small  than  in  large 
writing. 

If  proportion  between  short  and 
tall  letters  were  a  fixed  thing,  and  if 
it  were  not  natural  for  the  individual 
to  discover  his  own  proportion,  if  it 
were  not  easier  to  write  relatively 
shorter  loops  in  large  than  in  small 
writing,  and  if  proportion  were  em- 
phasized each  year,  then  it  would  be 
difficult  to  change.  But  when  nature 
is  on  your  side,  pedagogy  cannot  af- 
ford to  oppose  even  though  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  teach  the  same 
thing  from  year  to  year. 

Proportion  is  a  minor  not  a  major 
factor  in  writing,  other  things  are  of 
more  consequence,  and  therefore 
proportion  needs  to  be  adapted  to 
age  of  pupil  and  size  of  writing,  and 
not  taught  as  a  fixed  and  inflexible 
condition  or  thing. 

The  New  England  Penmanship  Asso- 
ciation 

BOSTON,  JAN.  211,  lull! 

The  Penmanship  Exhibit  was  of  remarkable 
merit  and  won  unstinted  praise  for  magnitude, 
wideness  of  range,  of  skill  and  volume.  It's 
scope  covered  handwriting  of  experts  from  the 
time  our  penmanship  merged  from  the  old 
roundhand  shaded,  labored  style  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  the  current  style  of  the  present 
day.  The  contribution  by  President  C.  A.  Bur- 
dett  was  an  assemblage  of  exquisite  skill  of  pen 
drawing,  designing,  drawings  of  book-plates, 
letter-heads,  title  pages,  cover  designs  of  rare 
skill,  a  gigantic  pen  drawing  of  the  Fight  for 
the  Standatd;  the  other  extreme  being  the 
writing  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  disc  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  which  is  exactly 
one-seventh  the  diameter  of  a  gold  dollar. 

A  most  impressive  contribution  came  from 
lhat  versatile  and  skillful  penman,  E.  L.  Brown, 
of  Rockland,  Maine.  The  accuracy  of  his 
drawings  and  the  treciseness  of  his  lettering 


arrested  the  attention  of  everyone.  His  illumi- 
nated pieces  are' just  as  masterly  and  as  chaste 
as  his  black  and  white  work.  His  skill  bespeaks 
the  character  of  the  man. 

Three  or  four  sheets  aax28  were  submitted 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Spencer,  and  his  two-color  as  well 
as  his  illuminated  pieces  received  well  deserv- 
ed praise. 

An  unusually  large  exhibit  came  from  Zaner 
&  Bloser.  The  skill  in  all  of  this  exhibit  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  reputation  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. Mr.  Z's  water  color  sketch  of  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  added  quite  a  nifty  touch  to  his 
quota. 

For  manual  dexterity,  the  numerous  scrap- 
books  proved  a  wonderful  attraction.  The  skill 
of  all  the  great  penmen  for  the  past  eighty 
years  being  represented.  Among  the  most 
noted  scraps  were  those  of  W.  H.  Patrick,  York, 
Pa.;  C.  (J.  Price,  of  New  York;  F.  B.  Davis  and 
Fielding  Scholield,  of  Boston;  C.  W.Jones, of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  and  D.  H.Farley,  of  Trenton, 
N.J.  A  full  two  days  might  have  been  profit- 
ably spent  with  the  above  scrap-books  alone. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Henning,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
sent  an  exceedingly  chaste  and  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  framed  work  as  well  as  books  of  skill  of 
unusual  interest. 

For  originality  and  intricacy  of  skillthe  scrap- 
books  of  cardwriting  sent  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Leslie, 
of  Pittsburg,  met  the  most  exacting  anticipa- 
tions of  the  critics.  Much  of  work  was  by 
Madarasz  and  Courtney,  and  that  is  saying 
enough. 

The  old  order  of  dashing  off  birds  and  swim- 
mers was  excellently  represented  by  the  skill' 
of  L.  Faretra,  teacher  of  penmanship  of  Burdett 
College.  Faretra  bids  fair  to  stand  in  the  class 
with  Hinman,  Davis,  Brown  and  Courtney. 

There  was  only  one  collection  of  letters  of  fa- 
mous penmen,  as  a  display  exhibit,  furnishedl 
by  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  founder  of  the  Hunt- 
singer  Business  School  of  Hartorfd,  Con- 
necticut, but  now  of  Hegins,  Pennsylvania, 
Owing  to  its  accessibility,  every  page  of  the  8-t 
sheets  were  exhibited  on  the  wall.  These  spec- 
imens were  examined  by  more  people  than  any 
other  collection.  This  contribution  contained! 
a  representative  specimen  of  every  great  pen- 
man from  P.  R.  Spencer  and  John  D.  Williams) 
down  to  the  penmen  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Hunt- 
singer  has  saved  all  good  penmanship  for  years 
and  has  stacked  away  over  twenty  solid  filled 
filing  caBes  of  tine  work;  besides  these  cases 
of  specimens  the  size  of  letter  sheets,  he  has  a 
lot  of  larger  specimens  covering  a  wide  range 
of  skill  in  offhand  flourishing,  lettering,  illum- 
inating, drawing,  etc. 

Much  unusually  fine  work  from  the  public 
schools  was  exhibited  and  proved  of  much  in- 
spiration to  the  visitors. 

E.  M.  Huntsinger, 
W.  H.  Patrick, 
Committee  for  Exhibit. 


ljuite  frequently  we  are  reminded  of  our 
friends  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  large  lists  of  sub- 
scriptions. James  D.  Todd,  his  brother,  J.  E., 
Milton  H.  Ross,  and  F.  E.  Oneth  are  some  of 
the  Zanerians  teaching  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
using  The  Business  Educator  in  their  pen- 
manship classes. 
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Why  are  the  minimum  letters  inyour 
Manuals  One  and  Two  for  tlie  First  and 
Second  years  <>••>■  half  the  height  of  cap- 
itals, and  in  tlie  grammar  grades  one 
third  i he  height: 
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This  beautiful,  reduced  program  title  page  is 
from  the  peD  of  Mr.  C.  A  Burden,  who  has  the 
true  artists  instmc  t  and  touch. 


The  New  England  Meeting  of  Penmen. 

The  TwelfthAnnualMeeting  of  New 
England  Penmen  was  held  in  Boston, 
Jan.  29,  191ti,  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  U  nion  Building. 

Upwards  of  300  people  attended, 
over  200  joining  the  association,  mak- 
ing it  probably  the  largest  gathering 
of  the  pen  clan  ever  held. 

The  President,  C.  A.  Burdett,  of 
Burdett  College  ,  proved  an  ideal  of- 
ficer, and  it  was  largely  through  his 
unselfish  enthusiasm  that  the  meet- 
ing was  so  large  and  successful. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  Saturday 
morning  the  welcoming  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  .lames  P.  Munroe,  a 
prominent  business  man   of    Boston. 

Pres.  Burdett  then  delivered  an  in- 
structive address,  touching  upon 
penmanship  history  and  progress, 
growth  of  the  association,  etc. 


C.  A.  Burdett,  President,  1915 


Mr.  Harry  Houston,  supervisor  of 
Writing,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  spoke 
in  favor  of  simplification  of  method 
and  subject  in  teaching  writing, 
with  emphasis  at  all  timas  upon  ends 
desired  He  advocates  large  letter 
tracers  instead  of  so  much  movement 
exercise  drill.  Constructive  criticism 
needs  a  larger  place  in  penmanship 
instruction.  It  was  the  neatest  talk 
of  the  convention. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Faretra,  penman  of  Bur- 
dett College,  then  entertained  the  au- 
dience with  skillful  blackboard 
stunts,  modestly  and  gracefully  per- 
formed. 

Your  editor  then  spoke  extempo- 
raneously upon  the  theme  of  a  more 
liberal  viewpoint  of  penmanship 
methods  and  practice. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Laird,  Principal  Roxbury 
High  School  for  Girls  and  the  Boston 
Clerical  School,  opened  the  Question 
Box  and  called  upon  people  in  the 
audience  to  answer  the  questions. 

Music,  Home  Practice,  Choice  of 
Letters,  Plans,  and  Lefthand  Writ- 
ing, were  discussed  by  the  following: 
R.  E.  Rowe,  E.  E.  Gaylord,  E.  E. 
Childs,  Lee  F.  Correll,  Hastings 
Hawkes,  C.  W.  Jones,  J.  L.  Hayward, 
W.L.Nolan,  E.  L.  Brown,  W.  H. 
PatricK,  E.  H.  Fisher,  and  Asst. 
Supt.  Boston  Schools,  Gus  Rafter. 
The  last  named  gentlemen  epitomiz- 
ed much  pedagogy  when  he  said  that 
what  was  needed  most  was  "Calli- 
graphic Consciousness." 

A  noonday  luncheon  was  generous- 
ly provided  and  bountifully  served  in 
the  Burdett  College,  by  Mr.  Burdett, 
to  about  75  invited  guests,  including 
Supt.  Dyer,  Asst.  Supt.,  Rafter,  and 
other  people  of  prominence. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Crawford,  head  Master 
Boys'  Trade  School,  Boston,  started 
the  afternoon  program,  emphasizing 
many  important  things  among  which 
were  that  styles  in  writing  were 
nearly  as  varied  and  changeable  as 
bonnets;  that  but  thirty  or  forty 
pel  cent  of  letters  are  written  on  the 
typewriter;  and  that  the  signature  is 
the  most  individualistic  activity  the 
human  hand  performs. 

Miss  Ellen  S.  Bloomfield,  Boston 
Normal  School,  explained  the  plan 
of  penmanship  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  that  institution.  One  hour 
lessons  are  required  weekly  for  two 
years,  with  five  pages  of  home  prac- 
tice the  first  year  and  ten  pages  the 
second  year,  supplemented  by  black- 
board practice  and  model  teaching. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  of  New  York, 
next  entertained  the  audience  in  his 
usual  forceful  enthusiastic  dynamic 
manner,  emphasizing  "simplifica- 
tion of  instruction"  and  "cutting  of 
corners." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Spencer,  Head  of  Com- 
mercial Department,  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  demonstrated  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally skillful  manner  how  to 
develop  speed  through  counting. 


F.  K.  I.AKEV,  Secy.-Treas.,  1915 

Mr.  F.  W.  Martin,  engrosser  of 
Boston,  talked  and  advocated  simple 
and  practical  lettering  for  teachers, 
saying  that  the  ability  to  letter  was 
a  distinct  asset  for  any  teacher. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are  as 
follows: 

Pres.,  R.  G.  Laird;  Vice  Pres.,  F. 
VV.  Martin;  Secy.-Treas.,  G.  L.  Hoff 
acker,  Boston  Clerical  School. 

Executive  Committee,  F.  E.  Lakey, 
Miss  E.  S.  Bloomfield,  I.  L.  Linda- 
bury,  Boston. 

All  in  all  the  convention  was  a 
great  success. 

An  exhibit  of  fine  pen  work  from 
masters  past  and  present,  and  of 
specimens  from  pupils  in  public, 
normal  and  commercial  schools  was 
a  valuable  and  interesting  part  of 
the  program.  A  separate  report  of 
that  will  be  given  if  received  in  time 
to  print. 

The  next  meeting  is  already  an  as- 
sured success  because  of  the  unusual 
interest  created  by  this   convention. 


K.  (i.  Laird,  President,  19J6 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 


You  can  win  a  beautiful  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR CERTIFICATE  by  beginning  now  on  Lup- 
fer's  course  and  working  faithfully  throughout 
the  year. 


SYSTEM 

The  more  systematic  your  instructions  the  more  uniform  aDd  systematic  will  be  the  results  from  your  pupils.  See  that  each  pupil  leaves  a  nice, 
even  margin  of  about  one-half  an  inch.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  each  pupil  write  his  name  and  the  date  on  the  first  line  of  every  sheet. 

We  should  plan  every  lesson  carefully,  but  if  in  following  that  plan  students  give  more  thought  to  arrange n  tut  than  to  the  penrrarship  itself, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  plan.  Either  it  is  not  planned  carefully  enough  or  else  it  is  too  complex.  Simplicity  is  a  good  quality  ito  culti- 
vate and  use. 

If  we  ask  for  sixteen  letters  to  each  line,  we  should  suggest  that  the  pupil  divide  the  page  into  fourths,  eitterlylire?  or  dots,  and  place  four  let- 
ers  in  each  section  or  one  fourth  of  the  line.  Some  request  a  certain  number  of  letters  to  each  line  and  then  without  any  further  explanation  coun* 
rapidly  so  that  the  student  either  does  not  have  time  to  plan  the  work  on  the  line  or  does  not  know  how,  and  will  wonder  if  he  is  going  to  get  the  ex" 
act  number  of  letters  on  the  line  in  place  of  thinking  about  the  writing  itself.  It  is  probably  better  to  ask  for  about  a  certain  number  of  letters  to  each 
line. 

Again,  if  we  ask  for  an  exact  number  of  lines  of  each  letter  or  exercise,  we  may  find  that  half  the  class  will  complete  the  work  befrre  the  other 
half  and  be  ready  for  mischief.    It  is  best  to  keep  the  entire  class  busy  at  all  times  even  though  our  outlines  may  have  to  be  modified  or  discarded. 

In  beginning  each  lesson,  it  is  well  to  work  on  movement  exercises  before  taking  up  any  letters.  By  Ihrs  time  all  who  have  followed  the  lesson 
in  the  February  B.  E.  should  have  a  good,  free  movement.    All  who  have  not  mastered  movement  or  position  should  review  the  February  lesson. 

Copy  27 — Retrace  the  direct  oval  and  the  straight  line  exercise  about  six  times.  Raise  the  pen  when  one-third  of  the  way  across  the  page,  or 
two  times  for  each  line.    Count:  around-1-2-3-4-5-6  down-1-2  3-4-5-6,  etc.    The  oval  should  be  rather  narrow  like  the  A. 

Copy  28— Many  students  have  trouble  in  making  the  body  part  of  the  A,  therefore,  this  exercise  is  important.  Rettace  Ihe  oval  six  times.  Count: 
1-2-3-4-5-6-finish.  Do  not  count  too  much.  Count  only  enough  to  get  the  pupils  to  work  at  correct  speed,  and  not  so  much  that  they  depend  upon  it. 

Copy  29— This  is  especially  good  for  pupilB  who  have  trouble  with  the  retrace.  Count  :  Oval-l-2-3-4-5-0-finish.  After  making  a  line,  stop  and 
compare  your  work  with  the  copy.  See  if  you  make  the  oval  too  big;  then  try  to  correct  it,  or  any  other  mistakes  you  may  notice.  Always  have  some 
definite  object  in  view  when  you  practice. 

Copy  30— The  A  is  composed  of  a  narrow  oval,  an  angle  or  retrace  and  a  finishing  stroke  curved  to  the  right  below  the  base  line.  It  should  be  al- 
most closed  at  top,  and  never  should  be  looped  or  it  will  resemble  O.    Count  :    1-2-1-2  or  Capital- A-Capital-A. 

Copy  31— Study  the  copy  before  practicing.  This  copy  is  only  three-fourths  of  a  space  high.  Watch  the  body  part.  Curve  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  right. 

Copy  32— If  you  can't  make  the  under  turn  or  u  exercise  good,  review  copies  lb,  17,  18,  19  and  20.  Get  all  the  turns  evenly  rounding  and  the 
anglessharp.    Count:    Capital-A-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 


COPY  33— The  greatest  enemy  legibility  has  is  lack  of  distinction  between  turns  and  angles.  When  the  turns  and  angles  in  n  and  u  are  all  made 
Bharp,  there  is  frequently  no  way  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other.  In  the  copies  from  33  to  41,  strive  for  rounding  turns  and  sharp  angles 
Count:    1-2-3-4  5-6-1-2-3-4-5-6.    Get  life  into  the  count. 

Copy  34- Use  a  rolling  motion.  Be  careful  with  the  dots.  They  should  be  on  a  line  with  the  main  slant,  not  too  close  to  the  letters,  nor  too  far 
from  them.    For  single  i's  count :  1-2,  dot,  and  for  groups,  1-2-3-4-5  6-1-2-3-4-5-6,  etc. 

Copy  35— Count  :    1-2-3  for  single  u's,  and  for  groups  count  two  for  each  letter  or  l-u-2-u-3-u-4-u-5-u. 

Copy  36—  The  w  is  the  same  as  u  except  the  finish  which  is  a  blind  loop  or  retrace.  Do  not  drop  too  low  with  the  finish.  Get  the  first  and 
second  parts  evenly  spaced  or  it  may  resemble  i  o  or  c  o.    Count  :  1-2-3,  4  or  1-2-3,  finish. 


Copy  37— Keep  tops  rounding  and  bottoms  sharp.    Count:  1-3-3-4-5-6-1-2-3-4  5  6  tinish 

Copy  38  -The  n  contains  three  turns  and  one^angle.  Count  :  1-2-3, 1-2  3,  etc.,  or  over-over-under  for  n,  and  for  groups,  l-n-2-n-3-4-n-5-n,  or 
two  counts  for  each  letter. 

COPY  39— The  m  is  the  same  as  n,  except  that  it  has  an  extra  turn.    Count  :    1-2-3-4  for  m,  and  for  groups  1  2-3-12-3,  etc. 

Copy  40— The  plainness  of  these  letters  will  depend  upon  yourturns  and  angles.  By  this  time  the  class  should  be  using  a  uniform  rate  of  speed 
and  no  counting  on  words  should  be  necessary,  but  you  can  give  one  count  for  each  letter,  or  1-2-1-2,  etc. 

COPY  41— Your  success  on  this  copy  will  depend  upon  how  well  you  have  mastered  previous  copies. 


Copy  42— Count  :    1-2-3-4-5-6.    Watch  the  tinish.    For  the  second  exercise  count :    1-2-3-4-5-capital-C. 

Copies  43  and  44  -The  C  contains  a  loop  with  a  large  oval  around  it.  Curve  the  beginning  stroke.  Get  a  good,  free  motion.  Count:  1-2, 1-2,  etc. 

Copy  45--See  how  well  you  can  join  the  C  and  u's.    Count  :  1-2-1-2-1-3,  etc. 


Copy  46— Make  a  good  E  and  then  try  to  trace  it  freely  six  times  without  spreading  it  too  much.  Kor  first  exercise  count  :  Capital-E-l-E-2  E- 
3-E-4-E-5-E-6-E. 

COPIES47  AND  48— The  E  is  much  like  C  except  that  it  has  a  loop  in  the  back.  It  should  contain  two  good  ovals.  Count:  1-2-3,  1-2-3,  etc.,  or 
loop-circle -loop- circle. 

Copy  40— Slant,  spacing  and  alignment  affect  the  beauty  of  writing.     Watch  these  three  things. 
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COPY  50— This  exercise  is  intended  mainly  to  round  out  the  top  turn  of  v,  thus  prt  venting  it  from  looking  liken.  Count:  1-2-8-4-5-6- 1-2-8-4-6- 
0,  finish. 

COPY  61— The  v  contains  two  turns  and  is  finished  like  w.  (See  copy  36).  For  legibility  it  is  very  important  to  get  the  turns  rounding.  Count  : 
1-2,  iimsh,  etc.,  for  single  letters  and  1-V-2-V-8-V-4-V-5-V,  etc.,  for  the  groups. 

COPY'  52  — Many  like  this  style  of  x,  but  while  beautiful  when  well  made,  it  takes  more  time  than  the  x  in  copy  53.  Keep  the  turns  rounding  ard 
make  the  crossing  upwards.    Forxcount:     1-2,  up,  1-2,  up,  etc.,  or  1  2,  cro68. 

COPY'  53— The  first  part  of  x  is  much  like  the  first  part  of  n.  See  that  both  parts  touch  and  that  the  second  part  c(  ires  clear  down  to  the  base  line. 
Count:  1-2, 1-2,  etc  .  for  single  x,  and  for  the  x  joined:  1  x  2-x-3  x-4-x,  etc. 

COPY  51 -The  principal  things  to  watch  in  this  letter  are  the  retrace  and  the  finish.  If  the  finishing  stroke  dror  s  too  low  it  resembles  x.  Watch 
the  last  part  of  r  and  the  last  part  of  x.  For  r  count :  1-2,  finish  or  watch-  the,  finish-  By  your  counting  you  can  frequently  call  attention  to  weak 
places. 

COPY  55  — Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on'the  blind  loop  of  w.     Use  a  free  movement.    Don't  let  the  joints  in  the  thumb  work. 

COPY  56  — Watch  turns  and  angles,  and  retrace  in  v. 

Copy'  57— Get  nice,  rounding  turns,  watch  the  i,  and  close  the  x . 

Copy  58— This  word  is  run.    Be  careful  or  it  will  look  like  xun. 


COPY  69— Count:  1-2-3-4-5-6-capital-D.  etc., for  the  first  exercise,  and  for  the  second,  capital-D-l-2-3-4-5-6-finish. 

Copy*  60— The  D  starts  with  a  slight  compound  curve  and  finishes  like  O.  It  is  very  similar  to  O,  except  the  loop  at  the  bottom.  The  loop  and 
body  part  should  touch  the  base  line.     Count:    1-2-3,  or  down-loop-finish. 

Copy  61— Get  the  D  and  O  uniform  in  size  and  slant.    Count:    1-2  3,  capital  O,  etc. 

Copy  62— Is  the  work  not  becoming  more  interesting  ?  It  always  doeswhenoneseesthatheisacccmpliehirgscnelhirg.  'MalcbtleirsKpcf 
the  D,  and  the  retrace  in  v. 

Copy  63— Better  review  the  capitals  before  attempting  the  words.    Watch  the  spacing,  size  and  slant. 

COPY  64— Don't  forget  your  position.    Heads  up,  shoulders  even  and  back,  feet  fiat  on  floor,  back  straight,  and  mind  on  your  work. 
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LESLIE   AND  LUPFER   ARE 
A  GOOD  TEAM  TO  FOLLOW 


EXERCISE  64 

(Review) 
These  five  sentences  should  be  given  very  diligent  practice.      Criticise  your  work.     Look  for  mistakes.     You  can  only  correct  errors  that  you 
know  exist.     Remember  it  may  not  be  a  mistake  in  forming  letters  but  of  movement,  position,  etc.     Make  short  loops.      The  writing  on  one  line 
should  not  interfere  with  that  on  another. 
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EXERCISE   65 

Here  are  a  few  signs  that  are  used  in  business  and  with  which  you  should  be  familiar.  Study  each  large  form  carefully.  They  should  all  be  made 
quite  small.  In  the  fourth  section  of  Line  4  is  some  small  figure  writing.  You  are  frequently  called  upon  to  make  small  figures.  Get  the  same  num- 
ber in  a  quarter  section  as  given  in  copy. 
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EXERCISE  66 

Practice  movement  exercise  in  the  second  section  of  Line  1.      Note  the  direction  of  the  curve  in  the  down  stroke  of  the  last  part  of  H.      The  smal 
loop  connects  the  two  strokes.     Count  I,  2.  3  4. 

EXERCISE  67 

Toe  fiiistun?  stroke  to  the   H  joins  easily  to  any  small  letter.     It  is  better  to  join  capitals  to  small  letters  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.     Increase 
yo  u  speed  oa  mis  sentence  until  you  write  twenty  words  per  minute. 
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EXERCISE   BK 

Give  careful  practice  to  the  movement  exercise  In  Line  1.    Note  how  the  small  loop  in  the  last  part  of  K  connects  with  the  first  part.     In  Line  2, 
vo  styles  of  finishing  stroke  are  given. 

EXERCISE  60 

The  connecting  stroke  between  K  and  small  letters  is  very  difficult  but  if  you  have  done  your  best  on  all  preceding  copies  you  piobably  can 
n aster  this  stroke  with  comparative  ease. 
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EXERCISE  70 

The  capital  stem  is  connected  tothe  lower  loop  by  a  small  loop  on  the  base  line.    The  lower  loop  is  same  as  in  small  z.      The  count  is  1,  2,  3.    Do 
not  let  the  letters  on  one  line  touch  those  on  another. 

EXERCISE  71 

The  z  joins  easily  to  small  letters.    In  lines  1  and  2  are  given  two  difficult  words.    Watch  slant,  spacing  and  movement. 
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EXERCISE   72 

Above  the  base  line  the  Y  is  same  as  U.    The  lower  loop  is  like  lower  loop  In  small   y.    Keep  the  long  down  stroke  straight.     Count  1.2,3,  for 
each  letter.    Always  make  same  number  of  letters  to  a  line  as  given  in  copy. 

EXERCISE  73 

The  capitals  above  the  base  line  are  only  about  twice  as  high  as  the  small  letters.     This  makes  it  possible  to  get  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  a  small 
space. 
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EXERCISE  74 

The  G  begins  like  the  initial  stroke  in  the  1.  Note  the  proportions  of  the  letter.  A  slight  pause  at  x  will  help  you  get  the  sharp  angle  on  the  fin- 
ishing stroke.    This  form  of  final  stroke  makes  the  G  easy  to  join  to  other  letters.    It  will  be  used  on  several  more  capitals.     Count  1.  2,  8,  4. 

exercise  7.1 

Y)u  probably  realize  by  this  time  that  good  writing  comes  by  diligent  practice,  but  it  is  worth  all  it  co6ts.  No  young  person  can  afford  to  write 
poorly.  He  will  be  handicapped  in  almost  every  undertaking.  You  use  your  writing  practically  every  day  throughout  a  lifetime.  It  she uld  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  apologize  for  it  every  time  your  writing  is  seen  by  another. 
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The  above  specimen  was  written  by  Stephen  Stark,  aged  nine,  a  private  pupil  of  L.  W.  Huntsinger,  Cleveland  Ohio.  He 
was  first  drilled  with  a  lead  pencil  and  has  taken  only  20  lessons  with  pen  and  ink.  This  is  certainly  speaking  well  for  the 
method  in  which  he  was  taught  and  shows  that  Mr.  Huntsinger  is  on  the  right  road  in  his  teaching. 


By  F.  S.  Robinson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  High  School. 
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PENMANSHIP  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL 


Under  the  above  heading,  Professor 
J.  H.  Paul,  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
writes  most  entertainingly  and  in- 
structively in  the  November  number 
of  the  Utah  Educational  Review,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Utah  Education- 
al Association.  Professor  Paul  for 
many  years  was  the  foremost  pen- 
man of  that  part  of  America,  and  is 
still  a  leader,  but  dedicates  most  of 
his  time  to  the  department  of  Nature 
etc.,  in  the  University.  Following 
are  a  few  of  the  many  to-the-point 
things  found  in  his  contribution: 

As  an  aid  in  making  more  easy  and  certain 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  no  other  att 
known  to  man  has,  probably,  so  much  use  and 
application  as  the  power  to  write  rapidly,  easily, 
and  legibly.  "A  pencil."  said  Aggasiz  to  the 
student,  "is  the  best  of  eyes;"  and  every  real 
student  soon  learns  that  memory  must  be  en- 
forced and  guided  by  memoranda.  Each  pro- 
fessor in  the  modern  college  finds  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  students  handicapped  today,  simp- 
ly because  they  cannot  listen  to  his  lectures  and 
rapidly  make  notes  of  them.  He  would  be  able 
to  give  in  an  hour  the  results  of  weeks  or 
months  of  his  research;  but  since  their  writing 
is  slow,  painful,  nerve-rackiDg,  and  often  illeg- 
ible, he  can  never  tell  them  fully  and  exactly 
what  he  desires  to  impart.  The  professor  must 
content  himself  with  a  few  remarks,  and  then 
send  the  students  to  the  library  for  a  complete 
account  of  what  he  would  say.  But  even  with 
the  book  in  hand  since  they  cannot  take  notes 
freely— because  of  their  laborious  and  grotesque 
method  of  writing— the  students  commmonly 
fail  to  get  the  substance  of  the  matter  they  are 
seeking. 

For  something  like  twenty  years,  nearly  all 
the  students  that  have  come  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  crippled  because 
they  could  not  write  easily  and  rapidly.  An 
easy  handwriting  is  like  a  sixth  sense  to  the 
student;  and  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
good  students  have  not  been  able  to  write  a 
rapid  and  legible  hand,  does  not  argue  that  such 
a  power  would  not  have  been  of  great  service 
to  them.  The  fact  that  some  deaf  and  blind 
persons  are  spurred  on  to  extraordinary  efforts 
by  reason  of  their  deficiency,  does  not  argue 
that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  deprive  most 
people  of  their  sight  or  hearing  in  order  to  get 
more  earnest  work  out  of  them.  One  who  can- 
not write  rapidly,  tirelessly,  and  legibly  is 
simply  crippled  to  that  extent  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 

Of  rapid  handwriting  in  business  and  indus- 
try of  all  kinds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
it  is  more  used  and  more  useful  today  than  it 
ever  has  been  before  in  history. 


All  who  have  learned  to  write  well,  and  who 
therefore  know  how  difficult  It  is  to  acquire  this 
power,  have  been  living  in  hopes  that  the 
genius  of  Americans  or  of  people  elsewhere 
would  find  a  substitute  for  this  most  difficult  of 
all  the  the  arts  known  to  men— that  of  writing 
well  with  a  pen.  Thus  far,  despite  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  typewriter  and  of  the  shorthand 
systems,  the  plain,  old-fashioned  virtue  i  f  a 
good  handwriting  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
before;  and  it  is  nonsense  to  think  of  avoiding 
the  labor  necessary  to  learn  how  effectively  to 
lies  a  pen. 

Years  ago  the  London  Lancet,  a  medical  au- 
thority, stated  that  writing  with  a  pen  is  the 
most  laborious  of  all  the  regular  labors  of  man- 
kind; that  it  puts  more  nerves  and  muscles  un- 
der tension  than  does  any  other  h>rm  of  physi- 
cal exertion;  and  that  several  million  persons 
in  the  English  speaking  countries  alone  were 
then  suffering  from  nervous  break-down  due  to 
the  effort  of  trying  to  write— a  malady  km  wn  at 
that  time  as  "penman's  paralysis." 

That  writing  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  human 
arts  appears  to  be  readily  demonstrable. 
Though  all  people  in  civilized  lands  devote  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  for  many  years  to  the 
process  of  acquiring  the  art,  very  few,  in  the 
past,  have  attained  much  success  in  it.  In  other 
arts,  even  in  such  difficult  ones  as  the  playing 
of  the  piano  or  the  violin,  most  of  those  who 
undertake  these  matters  attain  some  pro- 
ficiency. Almost  alone  among  the  manual 
arts,  practice  of  penmanship  does  not  tend  to 
perfection,  but  to  imperfection;  and  the  more 
one  practices,  unless  hie  practice  happens  to  be 
of  the  right  kind  (and  rarely,  indeed,  is  pen 
practice  correct  in  kind,)  the  worse  the  hand- 
writing becomes  till  it  usually  results  in  a 
scrawl  that  not  even  the  writer  himself  can  de- 
cipher. It  follows  that  children  in  the  primary 
gradesshould  never  do  any  writing  except  dur- 
ing the  writing  period  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher  who  knows  what  kind  of  practice  is  the 
right  kind.  Writing  as  busy  work  and.  in  fact, 
any  other  writing  of  lessons  in  the  lower 
grades,  will  be  fatal  to  the  establishment  of 
good  handwriting  by  the  pupil.  His  writing 
will  be  ruined,  not  perfected,  by  any  practice  in 
the  lower  grades  not  supervised  by  the  teacher 
of  real  penmanship. 


Who's  He? 

A  man  ?  solicited  subscriptions  for  The  Bus- 
iness Educator  at  the  Federation  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  and  has  thus  farfailed  to  turn  in 
either  mines  or  receipts.  Who  is  he  and  where 
is  he  and  whom  did  he  relieve  at  a  dollar  a  head? 
Thus  far  we  have  heard  of  two.  We  want  the 
coin  as  much  as  you  want  the  B.  E.  We  are 
hoping  he  will  make  good.  If  he  does  not,  write 
us  and  we  will  if  you  say  so. 


New  York  State. 

Supt.J.S.  Hopkins,  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  is  pro- 
gressing in  writing  of  the  movement  type; 
teachers  and  pupils  mastering  position,  form 
and  movement. 


At  Utica  we  spent  a  half  day  visiting  with  T. 
J.  Risinger,  of  the  Utica  School  of  Commerce, 
which  we  found  to  be  housed  in  a  building  de- 
signed to  order  for  the  school  and,  we  have 
never  seen  a  commercial  school  so  completely 
combining  the  atmospheres  of  both  school  and 
business  as  in  this  institution.  The  mantle  of 
detail,  responsibility  and  promotion   has   been 


"YOU  CAN'T  DO  GOOD  WITHOUT  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF   I  P   COM- 
ING HOME   SOMETIME'' 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  his  speech  on  "Cooperation" 
before  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  Jan.  3,  1910,  in  anticipation 
of  the  all  too  frequent  criticism  of  public  men  that  the  suggestions  for  betterment  and  closer 
relations  are  forselfish  purposes  and  to  win  popular  approval. 

The  point  was  well  taken  and  put.  And  so  it  is,  good  is  sometimes  proposed  in  spite  of  and 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  indirect  benefit  is  sometimes  derived  therefrom,  thereby  providing  ba- 
sis for  unjust  suspicion  of  motives.— Editor. 


shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  son  and  son  in  law, 
two  worthy  and  capable  men  with  the  conse- 
quence thattheschool  is  now  in  better  condition 
than  ever,  combining  experience  with  youth, 
Mr.  Risinger  is  one  of  the  most  genial  gentle- 
men of  the  "I'ncle  Robert"  type  in    our  profes- 


At  Schenectady  we  met  for  the  first  time 
Supt.  Blairand  spent  a  pleasant  but  strenuous 
day  underthe  leadership  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Writing.  Miss  Alice  E.  Benbow,  who  combines 
the  qualities  of  hustle,  tact,  inspiiation,  and 
skill  to  a  marked  degree.  Since  her  advent  in- 
to the  school  a  few  years  ago,  great  progress  in 
writing  has  been  made  with  little  noise.  We 
found  the  principals,  and  teachers  alike  inter- 
ested and  enthusiastic.  Amidst  mid-year  grad- 
uation exercises  and  promotions.  Prin.  Whit- 
ney, of  the  high  school,  found  time  to  call  his 
teachers  together  for  a  mid-day  conference  in 
the  cause  of  good  writing.  Ail  in  all  Schenec- 
tady is  decidedly  on  the  penmanship  map. 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  Lynn  we  met  for  the  first  time  Supt.  C.S. 
Jackson  and  Asst.  Supt.  Miss  W.  Kinnan,  both 
of  whom  are  progressively  and  courageously 
alert  to  the  needs  of  modern  writing.  The 
principals  and  teachers  whom  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  addressing  proved  appreciative  and  en- 
thusiastic. They  are  being  instructed  and  train- 
ed, under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Helen  S. 
Carleton,  in  the  pedagogy  and  practice  of  arm 
movement  writing. 
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FEDERATION  INTERESTS 
Number  One  Exhibits 

The  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  Convention  at  Chica- 
go again  demonstrated  its  democra- 
cy and  nation-wide  influence  by  being 
alert  to  the  needs  of  its  membership, 
and  by  being  represented  by  mem- 
bership from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  from  the  Canadian  border 
to  the  Gulf. 

The  discussions  were  carried  on  in 
candor  and  fairness  and  friendliness 
and  the  differences  that  arose,  al- 
though at  times  exciting,  were  ami- 
cably settled  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention without  rancor  or  reaction. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  seen  the  spirit 
of  compromise  so  fully  practiced  as 
in  some  of  the  vital  matters  before 
the  Convention. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  "give  and  take" 
that  makes  the  organization  truly 
representative,  and  it  is  this  same 
spirit  which  will  continue  to  make  of 
the  organization  a  power  for  prog- 
ress in  commercial  education  and 
prosperity. 

The  Chicago  Convention  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  and  need  of  clos- 
ing all  exhibits  during  the  meetings, 
both  general  and  sectional.  The 
small  attendance  at  some  of  the 
meetings  and  the  slowness  to  open 
the  meetings  were  due  to  the  exhib- 
its continuing  open  after  the  meet- 
ings should  have  been  in    full  swing. 

This  is  offered  neither  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  past  administration  nor 
as  a  slap  at  the  people  who  provided 
the  attractive  exhibits,  but  as  an  ex- 
perience as  to  what  actually  existed 
and  as  a  suggestion  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  action  the  coming  year. 

By  all  means  let  us  continue  and 
enlarge  the  exhibit  opportunities,  for 
they  offer  concrete  illustrations  of 
growth  and  progress,  but  let  us  see 
that  tney  do  not  defeat  the  object 
which  brings  them  into  being. 

Co-operate  by  closing  the  exhibits 
during  regular  meetings  and  then 
close  the  regular  meetings  as 
promptly  to  enable  members  to  at- 
tend exhibits.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that 
will  not  work  both  ways. 

Our  Critic 

Marshall  speaks  rather  sharply  concerning 
the  Chicago  meeting— more  so  than  if  be  had 
been  there,  we  believe.  We  will  now  expect 
him  to  construct.  For  every  punch  a  pull  is 
fair;  for  every  blast  a  boost  is  square;  for  kicks 
alone  never  land  there.  Concrete,  constructive, 
stimulating,  timely,  suggestions  are  in  order, 
spiced  with  fellowship  and  kinship  and  frater- 
nal regard.  It's  only  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view  that'B  oftenest  wrong,  not  his  heart;  not 
even  his  head,  iust  his  livercrowding  close  to 
his  spleen. 
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The  Morally  One  who  looks  over  a 
Maimed  modern  accident  insur- 
ance policy,  will  be  impressed  with 
the  valuation  set  on  the  various  bod- 
ily members.  Thus,  they  will  pay 
you  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  another  thousand  or  two 
for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  so 
on.  Musicians  get  their  fingers  or 
their  throats  insured,  and  dancers 
their  ankles  or  their  toes.  But  it  is 
of  very  unusual  record  for  any  man 
to  deliberately  maim  himself  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  collection  of  the  in- 
surance. I  have  known  ofbutonesuch 
case — that  of  a  man  who  had  "taken  a 
chance"to  embezzle  some  trust  funds 
that  had  been  placed  in  his  custody, 
and,  being  driven  to  the  wall,  and 
with  the  penitentiary  in  view,  went 
out  to  the  woods  to  hunt  quail,  and 
was  shortly  found  with  his  arm  shot 
off  "by  accident."  The  two  thousand 
he  got  for  the  arm  saved  him  from 
public  disgrace.  But  cases  like  this 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  insurance  an- 
nals. A  man  will  do  most  anything, 
even  commit  suicide  before  he  will 
deliberately  maim  his  body. 
But  there  is  another  form  ofmaiming 
which,  unfortunately,  is  quite  com- 
mon. I  mean  the  maiming  of  a  man's 
honor— of  his  very  soul— for  money. 
We  find  all  around  us  men  who,  to 
gain  a  few  "easy"  dollars  will  com- 
mit a  permanent  mutilation  upon 
what  should  be  vastly  more  sacred 
than  the  mere  fleshly  casket  that  con- 
tains it. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  ex- 
treme reluctance  of  men  to  maim 
their  bodies,  and  their  easy  indiffer- 
ence to  the  maiming  of  their  souls  ? 
I  wonder  if  traditional  theology  has 
not  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Through  repentance  and  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  the  Church  has  merci- 
fully pointed  out  an  easy  way  for 
men  seemingly  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  mutilations  they  in- 
flict upon  their  souls,  whereas,  they 
have  learned  by  painful  experience, 
that  there  is  no  such  easy  method  of 
escape,  when  they  lose  an  eye  or  a 
limb.  This  may  make  them  indiffer- 
ent in  the  one  case  and  careful  in  the 
other.  It  is  not  a  healthy  situation 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity  in  the 
world,  however  comforting  the  ar- 
rangement may  be  for  the  Hereafter. 
For  the  best  good  of  human  life  both 
individual  and  general,  our  vouth 
should  be  taught  from  the  cradle  up, 
that  injuries  to  the  soul  are  as  irre- 
parable as  injuries  to  the  body. 
Every  sin  leaves  its  scar.  Every 
serious  crime  means  a  permanent 
mutilation.no  matter  what  comfort- 
ing consolation  may  be  offered  by 
the  priests.  Perhaps  the  sinner  or 
the  criminal  may  attain  "forgive- 
ness" and  even  peace  of  mind,  but 
he  will  never  be  as  the  innocent  and 


unblemished,  any  more  than  the  man 
who  is  crippled  or  blind,  will  be  as 
the  physically  sound.  I  believe  this 
truth  should  be  impressed  upon  our 
youth  more  often  than  it  is.  Teach 
them  in  season  and  out,  that  the  man 
who  is  guilty  of  a  dishonorable  or 
criminal  act,  or  the  woman  who  loses 
her  honor  can  never,  never  be  as  the 
unmaimed.  Too  much  of  our  moral 
teaching  has  been  to  afford  consola- 
tion to  the  sinner  rather  than  warn- 
ing to  those  yet  innocent. 

Theory  In     a    delightfully   il- 

vs.  Practice  luminating  talk  before 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
City  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Prof.  Wildman,  of  the  New  York 
University,  discussed  the  mnch  vex- 
ed accountancy  question,  as  to  wheth- 
er the  percentage  of  profit  in  a  busi- 
ness should  be  based  on  the  cost 
or  the  selling  price  of  the  goods. 
Prof.  W.  seemed  to  make  it  entirely 
clear  that  logically  and  analogically, 
the  percentage  should  be  computed 
on  the  cost.  This  view  has  been  gen- 
erally supported  by  most  account 
ants,  and  it  seems  to  have  all  the 
best  of  the  argument.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
modern  counting  rooms,  business 
managers  figure  their  percentages 
on  sales  instead  of  cost. 

The  explanation  probably  is  that 
the  actual  cost  of  goods  is  rather  an 
elusive  and  uncertain  quantity, 
whereas  sales  are  an  ever-present 
definite  fact  of  daily  knowledge.  The 
figures  are  definite  and  in  sight  all 
the  time,  and  it  is  natural  and  psy- 
chological that  the  manager  should 
prefer  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  his 
profit  percentages,  whether  or  not 
the  process  is  strictly  logical.  In  an 
earlier  day,  bank  discount  rates  were 
based  on  the  money  actually  loaned, 
and  computations  made  by  the  pro- 
cesses given  in  the  arithmetics  under 
the  head  of  "True  Discount."  But  it 
was  not  long  until  bank  clerks  dis- 
covered that  it  was  more  convenient 
to  figure  the  discounts  on  the  face  of 
the  paper  instead  of  on  its  proceeds, 
and  this  soon  became  the  general 
practice,  the  logic  of  the  arithmetics 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  when 
theory  and  the  science  and  logic  of 
the  schools  get  in  the  way  of  modern 
business,  they  get  the  worst  of  it. 
If  our  school  arithmetics  and  texts 
on  accountancy  are  to  reflect  what  ac- 
tually goes  on  in  the  business  world, 
many  of  them  will  have  to  be  re- 
written. 

The  New  Movement    The  foregoing 
for  Spanish  remarks    do    not 

apply  to  the  need  of  teaching  Span- 
ish in  our  commercial  schools,  which 
is  just  now  receivine  timely  and  de- 
served attention.  All  the  signs  indi- 
cate a  closer  commercial  and  politi- 
col  union  of  the  twenty-one  American 
republics.  In  all  those  of  South 
America,  except  Brazil,  Spanish  is 
the  official  and  commercial  lang-iiage. 
The  promised  rehabilitation  of  Mexi- 
co, which  now  seems  assured,  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
great  revival  of  trade,  and  American 
business  men  and  American  dollars 
will  soon  be  pouring  into  the  coun- 
try again,     It   is    noticeable  that  a 
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great  many  young  Spaniards  from 
Mexico  and  from  the  various  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  have  been  at- 
tending commercial  schools  in  the 
United  States.  We  should  recipro- 
cate this  educational  advance,  by  en- 
couraging our  own  young  men  to 
study  the  language  spoken  in  these 
important  countries  to  the  south- 
ward. 

It  will  be  a  necessary  and  valuable 
asset  to  the  thousands  of  young 
American  trading  men,  who  will  soon 
be  carrying  our  trade  into  these 
countries.  Not  long  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Chili,  in  a 
published  interview,  called  attention 
to  the  incongruous  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  our  high  schools  offer 
courses  in  the  European  languages, 
while  hardly  any  offer  Spanish,  the 
language  of  our  fellow  Americans  to 
the  South. 

It  was  a  timely  and  just  reproof, 
and  there  are  already  indications 
that  our  commercial  educators  at 
least  are  going  to  take  the  hint. 
Let  Us  Have  An  attack  of  that  pop- 
Peace  ular  disorder  which  our 
French  cousins  so  euphoniously  and 
so  appropriately  call  "la  grippe," 
deprived  me  of  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing on  at  the  midwinter  conventional 
festivities,  not  to  say  fireworks,  at 
Chicago.  I  have  had  the  benefit, 
however,  of  some  confidential  ac- 
counts of  what  took  place,  some  of 
them  impartial  and  others  evidently 
biased.  A  composite  view  of  the  sit- 
uation, makes  it  clear  that  the  old 
Federation  ship  has  got  into  troubled 
waters,  that  a  part  of  the  crew  has  mu- 
tinied, that  others  have  been  indulg- 
ing in  a  fo'castle  fight,  while  still  oth- 
ers havebeen  tryingto  loot  the  cargo. 
All  this  has  so  distracted  the  officers 
and  the  pilot,  that  the  old  craft  has 
drifted  dangerously  near  the  rocks. 
The  situation  is  not  quite  so  serious 
as  to  justify  sending  up  rockets  or 
burning  red  fire,  but  it  is  high  time 
to  establish  order  among  the  crew, 
put  some  of  the  trouble  makers  in 
irons  and  require  others  to  walk  the 
plank. 

Dropping  the  nautical  metaphor,  I 
want  to  enter  a  plea  in  the  interest  of 
harmony  and  for  conducting  the 
affairs  of  this  great  teachers'  gather- 
ing in  a  way  to  attract  to  it  those  who 
are  more  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  teacher  than  they  are  in  the 
predominance  of  this  or  that  faction- 
al interest,  or  the  squabbles  between 
the  rival  promoters  of  writing  ma- 
chines, and  other  ax-grinders.  In 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  strong  and  forceful 
business  college  men  work  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  with  equally  strong  and 
forceful  and  disinterested  high 
school  men— all  for  the  common 
good.  The  result  is  big  enthusiastic 
conventions  with  no  rows,  with 
evervbodv  interested  and  evervbody 
loyal.  If  Clay  D.  Slinker,  of  Des 
Moines,  President-elect  of  the  Feder- 
ation, can  bring  about  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  the  Western  body,  he 
will  deserve  and  receive  the  thanks 
of  all  loyal  well  wishers  of  commer- 
cial education.  That  he  knows  how 
to  do  this  and  will  try  to  do  it,  none 
who  know  him  will  doubt.  Whether 
he  succeeds  will   depend  on  whether 


he  is    hampered     and    pestered    by 
those  in  authority,  or  helped  by  their 
loyal  and  free-handed  support. 
Uncle  Robert  Full     of   years  and 

Spencer  honor,   and    bearing 

with  him  the  love  and  reverence  of 
thousands  of  his  younger  co-workers, 
Robert  C.  Spencer  has  passed  on  to 
the  Great  Beyond.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  noble  traits,  rugged  in  his 
mental  and  physical  massiveness — a 
great  Rock  of  Gibralter  of  a  man,  but 
with  a  living,  glowing  heart  of  sym- 
pathy for  all.  He  was  a  good  fighter, 
but  full  of  generous  tolerance  with- 
al—a hater  of  humbug,  and  with  the 
courage  of  a  Warwick  in  standing 
for  the  right  as  he  saw  it.  He  had 
no  respect  for  cant,  or  irrational  sen- 
timentalism  and  was  never  moved  by 
the  crowd  or  the  mob.  His  sense  of 
humor  was  irrepressible  and  yet  he 
was  as  serious  and  as  deadly  in 
earnest  as  any  man  I  have  known. 
Not  for  the  past  twenty  years  had  I 
visited  Milwaukee  without  enjoying 
the  treat  of  a  heart-to-heart  visit 
with  him.  He  was  probably  the  best 
informed  man  in  America  on  the  rise 
and  development  of  Business  Educa- 
tion, in  which,  with  his  notable  and 
his  distinguished  brothers,  he  played 
such  a  prominent  part.  He  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  interesting  history  of  our 
profession,  and  the  piquant  account 
of  his  experiences  was  ever  keenly 
interesting  to  me.  He  was  personal- 
ly modest  and  far  from  an  egotist, 
but  naively  proud  of  his  family  and 
of  his  own  part  in  making  education- 
al history.  He  was  fairly  classical 
in  his  masterly  knowledge  and  use 
of  good  English,  and,  even  in  inform- 
al conversation,  his  diction  was  per- 
fect. He  was  widely  intelligent  on 
all  important  human  affairs,  but  was 
not  the  least  of  a  book  worm.  He 
was  a  life  long  friend  of  Silas  H. 
Packard,  although  no  two  men  could 
have  been  more  unlike  in  tempera- 
ment. They  had  had  their  per- 
sonal and  professional  differences 
also,  and  the  fight  was  always  worth 
looking  at.  Spencer  wielded  a  blud- 
geon to  Packard's  rapier,  but  when 
the  conflict  was  over  and  the  wounds 
banaaged,  the  gladiators  shook 
hands  and  remained  fast  friends.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  Robert  Spencer 
had  been  continuously  active  in  busi- 
ness college  work  since  he  helped  to 
organize  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
School  in  St.  Louis  during  the  civil 
war  period.  He  was  a  union  soldier 
and  proudly  wore  the  Grand  Army 
button,  but  I  never  heard  him  speak 
of  his  military  career,  whatever  it 
may  have  been. 

Well,  he  has  gone  from  among  us, 
as  was  inevitable,  but  he  leaves 
us  the  heritage  of  a  rich  and 
precious  memory  of  a  man  who  was 
all  a  man  in  the  noblest  and  hu- 
manest  sense  of  the  word. 

Our  Language  Speech  is  the  de- 
Needs  vice  by  which 
thoughts  are  transported  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.  It  dates 
from  the  time  when  our  ancestors 
hung  by  their  tails    from    cocoanut 


trees,  and  swapped  the  morning 
news  with  chatterings  and  grimaces. 
The  tails  have  been  eliminated,  and 
bungalows  have  been  substituted  for 
the  trees,  but  we  yet  chatter  and 
grimace,  and  wigwag,  being  aided 
by  such  later  devices,  as  pens,  and 
types,  electric  wires  and  wireless 
buzzers.  Moreover,  our  chatterings 
are  further  complicated  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  rather  stupid  systems  call- 
ed languages,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  ancient  Sanscrit  to  modern  Es- 
peranto, and  the  mixed  gibberish  of 
our  city  slums. 

In  order  to  get  along,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  all  of  us  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  these 
languages,  and  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  are  proud  to  use  as  many 
as  a  half  dozen  or  so.  Language  is 
the  first  problem  of  the  baby,  and  the 
last  finishing  touch  of  the  grey-beard 
philosopher.  If  we  except  a  few  pit- 
iful defectives,  no  human  has  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  on  without  it. 
It  is  very  important:  as  food  nour- 
ishes the  body,  language  nourishes 
the  intellect,  hence,  it  is  the  chief 
concern  of  our  systems  of  human  ed- 
ucation. Nothing  can  be  learned  or 
done  without  it.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  about  which  our  educational 
doctors  differ  more  radically  than 
the  question  of  what  languages  our 
youth  shall  study,  and  how  they 
shall  study  them.  Until  quite  re- 
cently, the  higher-ups  of  learning  in- 
sisted that  no  man  could  claim  to  be 
"educated"  unless  he  could  palaver 
in  the  tortuous  forms  of  the  ancient 
Latins  and  Greeks,  and  if  he  knew  a 
little  Hebrew,  his  title  to  scholarship 
was  all  the  clearer.  But  this  idea  is 
playing  out — in  fact— is  played  out. 
There  are  so  many  and  more  vitally 
important  things  for  one  to  learn 
nowadays,  that  he  can't  spare  two  or 
three  years  in  poring  over  the  lore 
of  the  classics  in  the  original  dead 
languages,  which,  as  Mark  Twain 
observed  forty  years  ago,  were  prob- 
abably  called  "dead"  languages,  be- 
cause none  but  the  dead  have  time 
to  learn  them. 

But  there  is  still  considerable  edu- 
cational sentiment  (I  use  the  word, 
sentiment  advisedly)  to  the  effect  that 
no  person  pretending  to  culture 
should  try  to  get  along  with  one 
language,  no  matter  how  effective  he 
may  be  in  that  one.  Hence,  in  the 
majority  of  our  high  schools,  there 
are  persons  on  the  faculty  mostly 
with  foreign  names,  whose  job  it  is 
to  polish  our  corn-fed  young  Ameri- 
cans for  a  term  or  two  with  a  little 
pathetic  dabbling  in  French  or  Ger- 
man. Of  course,  not  one  in  a  thous- 
and of  these  boys  or  girls  gets  as 
much  real  French  or  German,  as  is 
possessed  by  a  little  Gaveroche  or 
Fritz  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  the 
little  they  do  get  is  lost  utterly  be- 
fore they  are  out  of  school  a  year. 
( Continued  from  page  23) 
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One  of  the  practice  sets  usually  included  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  in  bookkeeping  of  most  of  the  standard 
texts  is  a  Manufacturing  Set.  The  nature  of  the  business 
varies  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  particular  author, 
but  an  attempt  is  made  in  every  case  to  present  the  gen- 
eral principles  underlying  the  accounts  kept  by  a  repre- 
sentative manufacturing  business,  to  illustrate  the  func- 
tions of  the  books  of  record  which  go  to  make  up  the 
system,  and  to  teach  the  routine  of  the  work  of  the  ac- 
counting department  by  means  of  a  series  of  transac- 
tions covering  one  or  more  months,  ending  with  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  financial  statements  and 
the  closing  of  the  ledger. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  this  phaseof  bookkeep- 
ing is  approached  by  author  and  instructor  alike  with  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  highly  technical  character  of 
the  work  and  with  a  failure  to  present  in  sufficient  de- 
tail such  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  manufacturing 
accounts  as  is  necessary  to  insure  intelligent  and  profit- 
able work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Too  often  the  pupil 
is  plunged  immediately  into  the  routine  work  involved 
in  writing  up  the  set  without  being  given  a  definite 
point  of  view  as  to  what  it  is  all  about.  In  such  cases 
the  work  of  recording  the  transactions  becomes  purely 
automatic  and  the  pupil  looks  at  it  as  merely  another 
practice  Set  involving  the  monotonous  routine  of  making 
entries  in  the  various  books,  writing  checks,  notes  and 
vouchers,  making  out  bills  and  other  business  papers; 
too  often  the  class  work  is  accompanied  by  little  if  any 
constructive  explanation  and  criticism  from  the  teacher, 
who  fills  his  usual  role  of  checking  the  books  and  trial 
balances  with  his  never-failing  key  and  placing  his 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  set  when  it  is  finally  com- 
pleted. 

The  teacher  who  undertakes  to  carry  a  class  through 
a  manufacturing  set  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  accounting  and  economic  principles  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  modern  factory,  without  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  technical  character  of  the  work  which  he 
is  undertaking,  and  with  nothing  more  than  a  "speak- 
ing acquaintance"  with  what  has  been  written  by  recog- 
nized authorities  on  the  subject,  is  merely  "rushing  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread"  and  his  efforts  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  crowned  with  any  great  degree  of  success. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  discuss  briefly  a  few 
general  principles  which  deserve  attention  in  beginning 
a  study  of  manufacturing  accounts  and  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  relationship  existing  between  these  funda- 
mental principles  and  the  routine  part  of  the  pupil's 
work.  While  the  manufacturer  or  the  accountant  always 
associates  manufacturing  accounts  with  cost  systems, 
it  is  not  the  intention  at  this  time  however  to  go  into  any 
of  the  refinements  of  cost  accounting. 

Dr.  Rowe  in  his  "Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy" 
points  out  quite  clearly  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween mercantile  and  manufacturing  accounts.  He  says: 

"Commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  those  of  traders  or  distributors,  who 
are  known  as  merchants,  and  those  of  makers  or  pro- 
ducers, who  are  known  as  manufacturers." 

"The  merchant  buys  and  sells;  the  manufacturer 
makes  and  sells:  i.  e..  the  merchant  buys  and  sells  the 
finished  product,  while  the  manufacturer  buys  the  ma- 
terials and  hires  the  labor  to  turn  these  materials  into 

the  finished  product  which  he  sells  to  the  merchant 

Just  as  the  principal  profit  of  a  mercantile  or  trading 
business  is  derived  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  com- 
modities and  is  ascertained  from  that  group  of  accounts 
known  as  trading  accounts,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  prin- 
cipal profit  of  a  manufacturing  business  is  derived  from 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commodities,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  being  ascertained  from  that  group  of  ac- 
counts known  as  manufacturing  accounts." 


Elements  of  Manufacturing  Costs 

There  are  three  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  a  manufactured 
product:  viz: 

(1)  Cost  of  material. 

(2)  Productive  labor,  or  the  cost  of  labor  directly  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing processes. 

(3)  Manufacturing  Expenses;  often  spoken  of  as  "factory  ex- 
penses," "burden,"  or  "overhead."  The  most  common  of  these  ex- 
penses are: 

(a)  Taxes,  insurance,  depreciation  of  factory,  repairs  and  other 
maintenance  charges  in  case  the  company  owns  its  plant. 

(b)  Rent  of  factory  in  case  company  does  not  own  its  plant. 

(c)  Upkeep  and  maintenance  expenses  and  depreciation  of  ma- 
chinery and  factory  equipment. 

(d)  Power,  heat  and  light. 

(e)  Superintendence  and  other  direct  or  unproductive  labor,  includ- 
ing wages  of  time  keepers,  storekeepers,  cost  clerks,  cleaners,  machine 
tenders,  etc. 

(f)  Factory  supplies  including  repair  parts,  oil,  waste  and  grease, 
etc. 

(g)  Interest  on  capital  invested  in  plant  and  equipment,  materials 
and  supplies,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  consider  this  as  an 
element  of  manufacturing  cost. 

(h)  Any  other  items  of  expense  which  may  be  directly  applied  to 
the  manufacturing  processes. 

The  hrst  and  second  elements  of  manufacturing  costs,  i.  e.,  materials 
and  labor,  go  to  make  the  Prime  Cost  of  the  manufactured  product. 

Functions  of  Accounts  Peculiar  to 
A  Manufacturing  Business 

Intelligent  work  is  impossible  on  any  bookkeeping  exercise  unless 
the  pupil  understands  clearly  the  use  and  function  of  each  ledger  ac- 
count used.  Whenever  a  new  exercise  or  practice  set  is  begun  the  ac- 
counts peculiar  to  that  particular  business  should  be  studied  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  If  the  author  has  failed,  as  happens  quite  often,  to  ex- 
plain the  accounts  that  are  to  be  used  for  the  first  time,  the  instructor 
should  be  able  to  overcome  the  defect  by  supplying  the  class  either  or- 
ally or  in  the  form  of  written  notes  with  rules  to  be  followed  in  debiting 
and  crediting  the  new  accounts  and  explanations  as  to  the  classificaton 
of  such  accounts.  The  ledger  accounts  go  to  make  up  the  framework  of 
the  bookkeeping  system,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  pupil  understand 
every  detail  regarding  the  use  of  each  account. 

The  following  rules  and  principles  cover  in  sufficient  detail,  it  is 
thought,  the  functions  of  the  standard  accounts  met  with  in  manufactur- 
ing accounts: 

Machinery  and  Equipment. 

Dr.  Cr. 

With  cost  of  all  Machinery  and  With  the  cost  of  all  Machinery 
equipment  purchased.  and  equipment  sold,  discarded,  or 

otherwise  disposed  of 


Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Machinery  and   Equipment. 

Dr.  Cr. 

With  loss  due  to  replacement  of  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  period 

machinery  and  equipment.  with  the   proper  proportion  of  the 

With  the  cost  of  any  unit  of  ma-  estimated  depreciation.    The  debit 

chineryand  equipment  destroyed  would  be  to  a  Depreciation  of  Ma- 

or  discarded.  chinery  and  Equipment  account  or 

With  the  difference  between  the  to  Manufacturing  Expenses, 
cost  of  a    unit  of    machinery    and 
equipment  and  the  amount  realized 
from  its  sale  or  exchange. 

The  balance  represents  the  available  reserve  for  the  absorption  of  loss 
on  sale,  replacement  or  destruction  of  an  article  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  This  account  may  be  shown  either  on  the  liability  side  of 
the  balance  sheet  under  the  heading,  Reserves,  or  among  the  assets  as  a 
deduction  from  the  cost  value  of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  balance 
representing  the  estimated  realizable  value  at  the  time. 

Tools. 


Dr.  Cr. 

With  the  cost  of  shop  tools  and  With  the  cost  of  tools  of  this  char- 
implements  which  are  of  a  fairlv  acter  lost,  worn  out  or  destroyed 
durable  character.  These  would  during  a  fiscal  period.  This  is  de- 
include  saws,  hammers,  shovels,  termined  by  taking  a  physical  ln- 
scales,  crow  bars,  small  lifting  ventory  of  such  tools  on  hand,  the 
jacks,  trucks,  etc.  difference  between  the  inventory 

and  cost  values  being  credited  to 
the  Tools  account  and  charged  to 
Manufacturing  Expenses.  No  re- 
serve for  depreciation  would  be 
created  for  an  asset  of  this  charac- 
ter. 
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The  balance  is  a  fixed  asset  representing  the  cost  of  tools  on  hand. 

An  account  might  also  be  kept  with  Machine  Tools.  A  machine  tool 
is  that  part  of  the  machine  which  performs  the  actual  work  for  whichthe 
machine  as  a  whole  was  designed;  in  other  words  the  machine  proper 
may  furnish  the  power  or  the  momentum  while  the  machine  tool  at- 
tached to  the  machine  performsrthe  process  of  drilling,  cutting,  grind- 
ing, or  dressing. 

While  no  doubt  most  manufacturing  concerns  would  include  tools 
whether  shoi>  tools  or  machine  tools  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment,  under  most  circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them 
in  separate  accoit tits  for  greater  convenience  in  maintaining  a  perpetual 
inventory,  and  In  estimating  depreciation. 

Lasts  and  Patterns. 


Raw  Materials. 


Dr. 

With  cost  of  lasts  and  patterns 
purchased  or  manufactured.  (Lasts 
would  apply  only  to  a  shoe  manu- 
facturing concern.) 


With  cost  of  lasts  and  patterns 
written  off  as  worthless.  If  lasts 
and  patterns  are  purchased  or  man- 
ufactured for  stock  purposes,  the 
better  policy  would  seem  to  be  to 
make  a  fixed  charge  to  Manufac- 
turing Expenses  each  fiscal  period 
at  the  same  time  crediting  this  ac- 
count, in  which  case  no  Reserve 
account  would  be  set  up  for  depre- 
ciation. 


Patents. 

Dr.  Cr. 

With  the  cost  of  developing  and       With  the  proportion  of  the  costto 

bringing    out    patents,     including    be  written  off  over  each   fiscal  pe- 

services  of  draughtsmen,  models,    riod,  it  being  a  rather  general  poli- 

legal  fees,  fees  for  registering,  etc.    cy  to  write  off  the  cost  over  the  life 

With    cost  of  purchasing  patent    of  the  patent  which    is   seventeen 

rights  from  the  inventor  or  former    years,  or  over  the  remaining  life  of 

owner.  the  patent  following  the  acquisition 

of  the  rights.      The  corresponding 

debit  would   be  to   Manufacturing 

Kxpenses. 

The  balance  represents  an  asset  and  like  Good-Will  should  be  shown 
among  the  assets  as  an  unclassified  item. 

A  theory  regarding  patents  supported  by  considerable  logic  is  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  patent  do  not  cease  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
patent  rights,  but  on  the  contrary  that  such  benefits  ate  generally  of  a 
permanent  character.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  patents  might  be 
shown  on  the  books  as  an  asset  indefinitely,  either  in  a  separate  account 
or  merged  with  Good- Will. 

Trade  Marks. 

A  trade-mark  is  any  sign,  label,  tiadename,  or  slogan  which  tendsto 
givedistinction  or  character  to  the  product  of  a  certain  manufacturer  or 
trader.  A  trade-mark  when  registered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  guv  ■ 
erning  trade -marks  becomes  an  asset  ofvaluetothe  owner  thereof,  any 
infringement  of  that  right  granted  to  the  owner  constituting  ground  for 
legal  action. 

The  cost  of  originating  and  registering  a  trade- mark  is  insignificant, 
and  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  bring  it  on  the  books  at  an  imaginary 
value.  If  acquired  from  former  owners  the  cost  Bhould  be  debited  to 
Trade-Matks.  or  more  commonly  merged  with  Good  Will.  If  the  own- 
er continues  to  exercise  the  right  granted  by  registration,  its  value 
should  not  be  written  off'. 

Copyrights. 

A  copyright  is  acquired  by  filling  out  the  necessary  application 
blanks,  filing  them  with  the  register  of  Copyrights,  paying  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  and  delivering  to  the  Library  of  Congress  two  copiesof  the  work. 
The  exclusive  right  to  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  work  is  thus  ob- 
tained for  a  period  of  twenty-eignt  years. 

Like  trade- marks,  the  expense  of  copyrighting  ajwork  is  negligible 
unless  the  producer  or  author  takes  the  rather  unusual  step  of  capitaliz- 
ing the  labor  necessary  to  prepare  the  work,  together  with  advertising, 
expenses. 

If  the  right  in  a  copyright  is  acquired  from  the  original  holder,  the  cost 
thereof  would  be  debited  to  a  Copyright  account  or  perhaps  shown  with 
Goodwill. 

Franchises. 

The  matter  of  franchises,  the  valuation  thereof  and  accounting  meth- 
ods pertaining  thereto  arise  only  in  Public  Service  Accounting  and  are 
largely  regulated  by  Public  Service  Commissions  of  the  different  states. 
While  the  subject  of  franchises  naturally  suggests  itself  in  connection 
with  the  three  preceding  accounts,  it  is  not  distinctly  a  manufacturing 
account  and  will  not  be  discussed  at  this  time. 


Dr. 

With  cost  of  raw  materials  pur- 
chased. 

With  freight  and  cartage  on  ma- 
terial purchased  unless  kept  in  a 
separate  account. 


At  cost  price  with  goods  returned 
destroyed,  or  unaccounted  for. 

If  a  perpetual  inventory  is  not 
kept:— with  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial used  during  a  fiscal  period, 
ascertained  by  deducting  the  ma- 
terials on  hand  as  shown  by  a  phys- 
ical inventory  taken  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  period,  from  the  cost  of 
material  purchased. 

If  a  perpetual  inventory  is  kept 
at  the  close  of  each  month  with  the 
cost  of  material  requisitioned  from 
Stock  as  shown  by  the  storekeep- 
er's record. 


Direct  (or  Productive)  Labor. 


With  all  pay  roll  checks  issued 
representing  money  disbursed  for 
direct  labor. 

The  amount  of  the  pay-roll  is  charged  monthly  if  profits  are  determin- 
ed monthly,  or  in  any  case  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period  to  the  Manu- 
facturing account,  the  amount  of  wages  accrued  but  not  due  being  taken 
into  account  at  such  a  time. 

The  above  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  factory  payroll  is  kept  sepa 
rate  from  the  general  pay-roll.  If  desired  a  general  Pay-roll  account 
could  be  kept,  it  being  debited  with  all  money  disbursed  for  wages  and 
salaries  and  credited  monthly  or  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  pericd  with  tie 
cost  of  services  actually  rendered  to  date  by  all  c  flicers  and  emp'ojees 
of  the  company.  The  corresponding  debit  would  be  to  the  different 
classes  of  expenses  chargeable  with  the  services  rendered. 


With 


Manufacturing  Expenses. 


Cr. 


expenses    directly        With  rent  received  from  any  por 

chargeable   to    the    manufacturing    tion  of  the  factory  which  is  sub-let; 


er:  with  aDy  other 


processes;  these  include  indirect  with  i 
or  non-productive  labor,  mainte-  adjust 
nance  of  real  estate,  or  rent  if  plant 
is  not  owned,  power,  heat,  and 
light,  royalties  paid  on  leased  ma- 
chinery, repairs  to  factory  and 
equipment,  depreciation  of  factory 
and  equipment,  insurance  and 
taxes  on  Machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  factory  supplies  used. 

Periodically  with  cost  of  small 
tools,  lasts  and  patterns  written  off 
and  with  the  extinguishment  of 
patents. 

The  balance  of  this  account  represents  the  cost  of  manufacturing  ex- 
penses and  is  closed  into  the  Manufacturing  account  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  period,  or  monthly,  if  a  perpetual  inventory  is  kept. 

I'sed  as  above  outjined,  the  Manufacturing  Expenses  account  is  in  a 
sense  a  controlling  account  and  should  be  supported  by  a  comparative 
monthly  analysis  of  the  account  showing  the  amount  of  each  separate 
item  charged  to  the  account.  If  desired  separate  general  ledger  ac- 
counts could  be  kept  with  the  several  items  of  manufacturing  expense. 

Factory  Supplies. 


Cr. 

Monthly  or  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal period,  depending  upon  wheth- 
er a  perpetual  inventory  is  kept, 
with  the  cost  of  supplies  used.  The 
corresponding  monthly  or  period- 
ical charge  may  be  either  to  Manu- 
facturing Expenses  ortothe  Manu- 
facturing account. 

The  balance  represents  the  cost  of  factory  supplies  on  hand  and  is  an 
asset  classified  as  an  Expense  Item  Paid  in  Advance  or  a  Deferred 
Charge  to  Profit  and  Loss. 


Manufacturing. 


Dr. 

With  cost  of  factory  supplies  pur- 
chased, including  oil,  waste  and 
grease,  coal,  coke,  oils,  repair 
parts,  brooms,  crates,  and  with 
small  tools  and  implements  of  too 
temporary  a  character  and  of  too 
small  a  money  value  to  charge  to 
Small  Tools  account. 


Dr. 

At  the  close  of  the   fiscal   period: 

With  goods  in  process  at  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  period. 

With  cost  of  raw  material  used. 

With  cost  of  direct  labor. 

With  manufacturing  expenses 
applicable  to  the  period. 


Cr. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period. 

Determine  the  cost  of  goods  in 
process,  which  deducted  from  the 
balance  of  this  account  represents 
the  cost  of  finished  goods  manu- 
factured during  the  period  which 
amount  is  credited  to  this  account 
and  charged  to  Finished  Goods. 

With  the  goods  in  process  at  the 
close  of  the  period  thus  closing 
the  account,  the  corresponding 
debit  being  to  Goods  in   Process. 


lly   in  closing  the 
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Goods  in  Process. 

Dr.  Cr. 

At  tbe  time  of  closing  the   books       At  the  close    of    a   fiscal   period 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  goods  in    with  the  old  inventory  which  is  re- 
process at  that  time.     This  account    moved  from  the  account,  the  corre- 
is  a  separate  inventory  account  and    spending  debit  being  to  the  Mann- 
remains  open  on  the  books  during    facturing  account, 
a  fiscal  period  at    which    time    the 
old  inventory  is  removed  from  the 
account  and  replaced   by  the  new 
one. 

The  balance  is  an  asset. 

Goods  in  process  are  usually  inventoried  at  prime  cost  where  no  cost 
system  is  in  operation.  If  a  cost  system  is  used  and  it  is  customary  to 
apply  the  overhead  burden  to  all  processes  of  that  period  the  cost  rec- 
ords would  show  complete  figures  for  goods  in  process. 


Finished   Goods. 

Dr.  Cr. 

With  the  cost  of  finished  goods       With  any  adjustments  made  nee  - 
manufactured  during  a  period,  the    essary  by  an  error  in  taking  inven- 
corresponding  credit  being  to  the    tory  or  by  any  othercause. 
Manufacturing  account.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period, 

with  the  cost  of  goods  sold. 

The  balance  represents  the  cost  of  finished  goods  on  hand  and  is  an 
asset. 

Next  month  atrial  balance  for  a  manufacturing  business  will  be  gi\  en. 
followed  by  the  necessary  financial  statements  and  clcsirg  entries,  in- 
cluding comments  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  solution  given. 


Diary  Snap  Shots 

of  School  and 

Business 

Miss  Alice  M.  Goldsmith, 


VII 

May  31,  1914.  I  don't  understand  why  Mr. 
Williams  kept  me  in  his  employ  longer  than 
a  day.  And  that  statement  is  not  due  to  an  ab- 
normal lack  of  conceit.  I  am  as  well  aware  of 
my  good  points  as  of  my  limitations.  But  on 
that  first  day  the  limitations  came  boldly  and 
simultaneously  out  into  the  open  and  none  but 
a  very  far-sighted  person  would  have  believed 
that  any  good  points  existed.  Mr.  Williams  is 
not  a  very  far-sighted  person  so  I  can  only 
conclude  that  he  has  broken  in  other  novices 
before  me. 

I  was  a  surprise  to  myself  on  that  first  day. 
Not  that  I  had  expected  to  step  right  into  the 
opening  and  perform  all  my  tasks  correctly  at 
the  very  start.  But  neither  had  I  dreamed  of 
the  possibility  of  falling  into  such  a  trembly- 
kneed,  clumsy-fingered  state  of  incompetence. 
The  tools  that  I  had  considered  myself  master 
of  seemed  to  defy  me.  The  typewriter  keys 
balked  and  refused  to  obey.  My  pencil  lost  its 
customary  nimbleness,  and  my  notes  took  on 
strange  aspects.  My  very  voice  turned  traitor 
when  I  tried  to  use  the  telephone.  I  seemed  a 
stranger  to  myself— an  awkward,  diffident,  inef- 
ficient person.  And  when  at  4. HO  Mr.  Williams 
said  that  that  would  "be  all  fortoday".  I  looked 
guiltily  toward  the  tell-tale  heap  of  wasted  pa- 
per lying  in  the  basket,  and  awaited  my  dis- 
charge. But  a  stiff  little  speech  to  the  effect 
that  my  first  day  in  business  had  no  doubt  tired 
me,  was  all  that  Mr.  Williams  had  to  say  when  I 
bid  him  good  afternoon. 

On  the  second  day  my  blunders  were  less  nu- 
merous, and  they  diminished  gradually  on  the 
succeeding  days.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of 
the  week  1  was  still  so  far  from  perfect  in  the 
performance  of  my  duties,  that  again  I  half  ex- 
pected to  be  told  that  no  further  services  would 
be  required  of  me.  But  although  I  have  my 
own  impression  of  Mr.  Williams'  unexpressed 
thoughts  as  he  handed  me  the  first  week's  sal- 
ary, he  gave  it  with  no  remark  whatever,  quite 
as  though  he  had  for  weeks  past  been  giving 
me  a  salary,  and  expected  to  be  giving  me  one 
for  weeks  to  come. 

That  first  salary  was  an  interesting  event  in 
my  life.  The  mere  acceptance  of  it  seemed  to 
make  a  different  being  of  me.  For  some  odd 
twenty  years  to  have  received  no  money  ex- 
cept from  the  family  source,  and  during  this 
last  year  to  have  accepted  even  that  with  re- 
luctance and  apologies,  then  of  a  sudden  to 
have  a  strangtr  present  me  with  eight  crisp 
dollars -well, really,  I  was  vastly  disturbed.  I  had 
a  feeling  that  I  ought  humbly  to  take  one  of 
the  eight  and  say  : 

"No  more,  really.  It's  very  good  of  you;  but 
this  is  plenty." 

I  took  the  whole  amount, however, but  the  feel- 
ing lasted  until  I  was  out  on  the  street, homeward 


bound.  Then  for  the  first  time  1  became  aware  of 
the  unusual  fatness  of  my  purse  and  realized  my 
wealth.  To  have  all  that  money  in  my  hands  at 
one  time,  to  know  that  every  penny  of  it  was 
my  own  and  that  no  restrictions  limited  its  dis- 
posal, formed  an  unprecedented  situation.  Be- 
cause of  my  uncertainty  of  being  retained  by 
Mr.  Williams  throughout  the  week,  I  had  not 
let  myself  plan  the  spending  of  my  salary. 
Now  I  thought  of  one  extravagance  after  an- 
other in  which  I  would  like  to  indulge  myself. 
It  is  fortunate  that  my  home  is  a  good  way  from 
Mr.  Williams'  office.  By  the  time  I  had  reached 
here,  the  cool  spring  breezes  had  brought  me 
back  to  my  normal  self,  and  my  extravagant 
ideas  of  personal  indulgence  had  given  way  to 
sober,  sensible  plans  for  that  eight  dollars. 

No;  not  for  the  entire  eight.  A  small  frac- 
tion of  it.  at  least,  I  would  spend  in  a  way  that 
would  bring  me  no  tangible  return.  Every  day 
of  that  week,  while  walking  home,  I  had  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  sad  looking  old 
women  I  passed.  I  wondered  what  became  of 
stenographers  who  grew  old.  One  never  sees 
an  old  stenographer,  nor  hears  of  one.  I  sup- 
pose when  their  fingers  are  no  longer  supple,  or 
their  minds  no  longer  quick,  or  their  appear- 
ance no  longer  pleasing,  they  are  cast  aside. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  very  stoop-shouldered, 
poverty-stricken  women  that  I  passed  had  been 
stenographers  in  their  youth.  My  thoughts 
dwelt  on  them  more  than  ever  on  this  home- 
ward walk  with  my  first  self-earned  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  I  determined  that  a  part  of  my 
money  should  go  to  them.  Sol  got  a  dollar's 
worth  of  dimes  and  presented  them  to  the  first 
ten  old  women  that  I  came  upon  who  sold  pa- 
pers or  pencils  or  begged  on  the  streets.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  moment  I 
had  those  dimes  in  readiness,  the  needy-look- 
ing women  would  keep  out  of  my  way.  It  took 
me  more  than  two  weeks  to  dispose  of  the  ten, 
and  then  1  fear  I  did  some  duplicating. 

I  have  been  with  Mr.  Williams  now  for  three 
weeks,  and  have  grown  somewhat  accustomed 
to  accepting  the  salary.  There  are  other  fea- 
tures of  my  work,  though,  that  are  harder  to 
grow  accustomed  to. 

One  is  the  confinement.  The  school  partially 
prepared  me  for  this.  Yet  there  were  not  so 
many  school  hours  in  the  day  as  there  are  work- 
ing hours,  and  the  monotony  was  not  so  great. 
There  was  some  diversion  in  the  changing  of 
classes  and  the  numerous  faces  about  me.  Now 
my  time  is  spent  in  one  room,  and  I  see  scarce, 
ly  anyone  but  Mr.  Williams.  By  the  time  I 
leave  hiB  office,  my  brain  feels  full  of  cobwebs 
and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  dance  before  my 
eyes.  I  am  not  a  rational  being  when  I  shoot 
down  in  the  crowded  elevator.  And  how  good 
the  street  air  feels!  One  cobweb  is  blown  away 
by  my  first  breath  in  the  open,  and  I  give  the 
other  cobwebs  every  inducement  to  follow  by 
forcing  my  feet  to  carry  me  all  the  way  home. 
Often  I  am  anxious  to  reach  here  quickly,  and 
tempted  to  board  a  crowded  trolley.  But  I  have 
just  enough  strength  of  will  left  to  be  firm  with 
myself.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  bad,  I  walk, 
and  always,  as  I  mount  the  steps  and  realize 
that  I  am  once  again  a  normal  human  being, 
with  a  hunger  for  companionship,  an  appetite 
for  dinner,  and  a  brain  that  can  think,  I  am 
thankful  that  1  was  mentally  and  physically 
strong  enough  to  take  that  homeward  walk. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  peculiar,  taciturn  creature, 
who  treats  me  as  though  I  were  a  machine  to 
which  he  must  feed  work.    He  sits  at  his  desk 


all  day  long,  silent  except  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  someone  enters  the  office,  or  when  he  has 
an  order  to  give  me.  If  I  were  not  the  only  hu- 
man being  in  the  room  with  him,  I  wouldn't 
even  know  that  the  order  was  for  me— he  never 
gives  me  the  individuality  of  a  name.  When  I 
come  in  the  morning  he  doesn't  look  up  from 
his  desk.  He  barely  answers  my  good  morning 
and  my  good  evening  speeches.  He  isinordi- 
nately  devoted  to  figs.  There  is  always  a  jar  of 
them  on  his  desk  and  he  chews  them  constantly 
Sometimes,  when  he  looks  over  my  shoulder  at 
something  I  am  writing,  his  breath  comes  down 
to  me  heavy  with  the  odor  of  them  A  queer  in- 
dividual, certainly.  One  with  whom  I  should 
not  care  to  be  permanently  associated.  He  has 
too  deadening  an  effect  upon  my  spirits. 

The  work  here,  too,  is  not  the  sort  I  want  for 
steady  occupation.  It  is  mainly  typewriting- 
copying  and  recopying  pencilled  sheets  of  un- 
interesting insurance  data  compiled  by  Mr. 
Williams.  There  is  but  little  opportunity  to 
apply  my  knowledge  of  stenography,  or,  in 
fact,  to  apply  any  knowledge  at  all.  1  am  prac- 
tically a  typist,  and  I  see  small  chance  of  broad- 
ening opportunities.  So  lam  on  the  lookout 
constantly  for  something  that  will  be  more 
to  my  taste,  something  that  will  demand  of  me 
a  higher  class  of  service,  something  that  will 
offer  a  possibility  of  advancement. 

In  tbe  meantime, however,  my  days  are  bring- 
ing their  return.  1  don't  mean  merely  in  a 
monetary  way.  I'm  learning  to  adjust  myself 
to  a  wholly  different  plane  of  life  from  that  I've 
known.  One  of  the  lessons  I  must  learn  for  any 
position  is  how  to  sink  my  personality— to  make 
my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  a  matterof  minor 
consideration.  I  could  not  have  a  better  teacher 
for  that  lesson  than  my  present  employer.  More- 
over, having  had  no  previous  experience  in  the 
business  world, 1  am  sure  I  must  be  very  raw  and 
very  ignorant  of  its  methods.  So  if  nothing  else 
results  from  my  association  with  Mr.  Williams 
than  a  familiarity  with  the  problems  and  the 
customs  of  a  business  office,  my  first  position 
will  still  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 


Wilmington. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Wil- 
mington, Del,  and  of  looking  into  the  work 
being  done  in  writing  and  other  things  in  the 
public  schools,  as  well  as  in  Goldey  College. 

In  the  public  schools  we  were  pleased  to  find 
tbe  superintendent  and  his  assistant  quite 
abreast  with  the  times  upon  matters  pertaiDing 
to  penmanship,  securing  in  some  of  tbe  grades 
as  fine  work  as  we  have  ever  found  anywhere 
and  results  that  are  commendable  in  all  grades. 
The  work  is  featuring,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  health,  written  language,  and  efficiency 
in  penmanship,  form  and  movement  being  bal- 
anced commendably.  We  also  noticed  evi- 
dence of  growth  and  efficiency  in  other  lines  of 
school  work  as  well  as  in  writing. 

In  Goldey  College  we  found  the  school  well 
filled  withan  excellent  class  of  young  people 
determined  upon  success.  This  school  will 
soon  be  in  a  building  of  its  own,  splendidly 
lighted  and  especially  designed  for  school  use, 
all  but  the  ground  floor  which  will  be  devoted 
to  offices.  For  thorough  work  Goldey  is 
among  the  foremost  schools  in  our  profession. 
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VI 
Good  and  Bad  Business  Letters 

Anyone  who  has,  either  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  business  or  merely  for  the 
sake  of  study,  read  a  great  number 
of  business  letters  is  soon  struck 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
wordy;  many  are  monotonous  in  sen- 
tence structure;  many  more  are  am- 
biguous in  meaning  quantities  are 
stereotyped  in  expression,  and— per- 
haps most  striking  of  all— most  of 
them  could,  with  but  minor  changes, 
be  made  into  quite  effective  letters. 

To  be  sure,  when  one  reads  these 
letters,  one  must  make  allowances 
for  the  fact  that  modern  business 
letters  are  dictated  and  not  literally 
written  by  the  writer.  The  dictator 
frequently  begins  to  talk  to  his 
stenographer,  or  into  the  dictaphone, 
before  he  has  quite  planned  the  full 
letter,  and  he  perhaps  usually  begins 
a  sentence  before  he  knows  quite 
how  it  will  end.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  sometimes  when  he 
gets  about  halfway  through  a  sen- 
tence a  new  thought  suddenly  comes 
to  him,  and,  as  the  mind  naturally 
follows  the  path  that  is  thus  sug- 
gested, the  first  sentence  is  left  un- 
finished in  thought  or (what  probably 
happens  more  ofien)  the  two  unre- 
lated ideas  are  joined  into  the  one 
sentence.  Such  incorrect  co-ordina- 
tion and  shifts  in  construction  are  to 
be  found  in  many  letters. 

It  is  also  too  true  that  the  ordinary 
business  man  who  dictates  has  so 
many  letters  to  get  through  with  in 
the  course  of  the  day  and  so  many 
other  matters  constantly  claiming 
his  attention  that  he  pays  but  little 
regard  to  the  manner  of  expression 
in  his  letters.  Bulk  of  work  done 
counts  more  with  him  than  excellence 
of  work  done  not  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal choice,  certainly,  but  merely  as 
a  result  of  stress  of  work. 

It  is  also  lamentably  true  that 
many  "business"  men  frequently 
have  very  apparent  success  in  spite 
of  the  kind  of  letters  that  they  write. 
Many  dictators  seem  not  to  know 
what  constitutes  an  English  sentence 
or,  if  they  do,  must  seem  to  think 
that  their  business  is  not  sufficiently 
important  for  them  to  give  it  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  effort— or  can 


it  be  that  they  desire  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  their  customers  are  too 
far  beneath  their  consideration  to 
merit  full  and  courteous  attention? 
Yet  many  such  men  do  a  big  volume 
of  business,  but  surely  not  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  letters  that  they 
write.  One  is  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  other  things  being  equal, 
if  they  would  improve  their  letters, 
they  would  increase  their  business. 

There  is  in  Chicago  (and  his 
brothers  are  in  almost  every  town,  I 
suppose)  an  apparently  successful 
real  estate  dealer.  At  least,  his 
office  looks  prosperous,  and  he 
drives  an  expensive  automobile.  Re- 
peated efforts  by  letter  and  by  tele- 
phone on  the  part  of  one  of  his  cli- 
ents to  get  him  to  render  an  account 
of  his  work  resulted  in  the  following: 
Dear  Sir: 

Herewith  enclosed  please  find 
check  in  your  valued  favor  only  for 
$51.15,  net  for  rents  collected  at  your 
property  453  Blank  Street,  since  last 
reported  thereof  dated  at  time  of  as- 
suming agency  thereof  said  premises 
February  18. 

Our  heretofore  promises  to  send 
statement  for  same  was  badly  neg- 
lected due  principally  from  not  be- 
ing able  in  successfully  obtaining 
regular  rents  from  said  tenants,  get- 
ting the  sort  of  occupants  one  usually 
wants  and  desires  is  a  very  hard  and 
difficult  matter  in  said  locality  and 
same  could  not  be.  The  building  is 
now  all  occupied  but  needs  immedi- 
ate attention  for  some  outside  repair- 
ing mostly  also  the  inside  in  a  few 
ways  .needs  to  have  it  taken  care  of 
same. 

Our  office  .finding  that  this  proper- 
ty is  too  far  away  and  not  favorable 
to  handling,  would  kindly  beg  to 
suggest  and  ask  of  you  to  release  our 
agency  to  handling  this  real  estate 
same  being  too  far  away  from  our 
location  to  properly  and  continually 
look  after  same. 

Awaiting  your  kind  favor  in  reply 
hereto  this  suggestion,  and  very 
greatly  obliging. 

Yours  truly, 

The  letter,  of  course,  stamps  him 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said  of  it,  I  think. 
There  is  some  comfort  (for  a  teacher 
of  English)  in  the  reflection  that  for 
such  poor  attainments  the  chances 
for  ultimate  success  and  prosperity 
are  growing  less  each  year.  This  is 
a  fact  that  may  well  be  held  pretty 
constantly  before  pupils.  It  does 
them  no  harm  at  all  to  have  well 
grounded  in  their  consciousness  the 
truth  that  they  must  be  many  times 
better  trained  than  their  fathers 
were  in  order  to  attain  the  same  de- 
gree of  success  that  their  fathers  at- 
tained. Too  many  young  people  who 
are  taking  commercial  courses  in  our 
schools  come  to  us — and  go  from  us, 
too,   sometimes— with   the  idea  that 


the  only  subject,  of  importance  is  the 
major  that  they  are  studying— book- 
keeping, perhaps  or  stenography. 
It  is  time  that  we  raise  the  standard 
of  our  work,  demanding  a  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  even  of 
culture.  More  "general  informa- 
tion" courses  need  to  be  added  to  the 
strictly  practical  ones  in  all  commer- 
cial curricula. 

The  fact  that  business  men  write 
some  exceedingly  poor  letters  and 
yet  are  prosperous  is  a  tremendous 
obstacle  in  the;  way  of  inculcating 
into  the  minds  of  our  students  the 
necessity  for  correct,  concise,  and 
clear  expression.  Children  are  imi- 
tative, and,  as  it  goes  without  saying 
that  stereotyped  expressions  and 
certain  inaccuracies  such  as  the  use 
of  same  and  the  omission  of  the  defi- 
nite article  are  so  noticeable  in  busi- 
ness letters  as  to  be  considered  by 
children  as  distinctly  good  business 
usages  and  hence  desirable  for  imi- 
tation, it  naturally  follows  that  in 
teaching  good  letter  writing  to  chil- 
dren, certain  "dont's"  seem  to  be 
necessary.    A  few  of  them  are: 

Don't  omit  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

Wrong:  In  reply  to  your  letter  will 
say 

Right:  In  reply  to  your  letter  I 
will  say 

Don't  omit  necessary  articles  and 
prepositions. 

Wrong:  Direct  package  care  Wes- 
tern Milling  Co. 

Right:  Direct  the  package  in  care 
of  the  Western  Milling  Co. 

Don't  omit  Your  truly,  after  and 
oblige. 

Wrong:  Send  the  goods  as  soon  as 
possible  and  oblige 

Western  Milling  Company 

Don't  use  abbreviations  in  the 
body  of  the  letter. 

Wrong:  The  Co.  sent  a  no.  of 
large  orders. 

Don't  abbreviate  the  courteous 
close. 

Wrong:    Yours  etc. 

Yours  resp'y. 

Don't  use  a  phrase  as  a  sentence. 

Wrong:  Yours  of  the  5th  at  hand 
and  contents  noted. 

Don't  end  every  letter  with  Hoping 
or  Trusting ,  we  are 

Don't  use  the  word  ki?idly  or  the 
expression  beg  to  state. 

Don't  say  your  favor  when  you 
mean  your  letter. 

Don't  say  would  say. 

Don't  use  same  as  a  pronoun. 

Wrong:  If  you  do  not  find  the  ma- 
chine satisfactory,  return  same. 

It  is  best  in  teaching  the  avoidance 
of  these  expressions  to  take  up  one, 
or  at  most  but  a  few,  at  a  time,  so 
that  pupils  may  learn  to  recognize 
them  at  once.  When  they  under- 
stand that  these  are  blunders  to  be 
avoided,  they  are  ready  to  be  taught 
how  to  avoid  wordiness  and  ambigu- 
ity of  expression. 
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VII. 

With  the  development  of  ideas  of 
social  justice  which  has  received  such 
an  impetus  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
root  out  all  of  the  old  technicalities, 
so  long  used  as  protection  by  those 
who  wished  to  evade  the  law. 

There  has  long  been  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  most  of  the  states 
providing  against  charging  com- 
pound interest.  Nearly  all  states 
have  passed  laws  establishing  a 
legal  rate  to  apply  on  contracts  where 
interest  is  specified  but  no  rate  men- 
tioned and  on  overdue  accounts,  and 
a  maximum  rate  which  is  the  highest 
that  the  creditor  may  legally  collect. 
The  penalty  for  usury  varies,  in  the 
different  states,  from  forfeiture  of  all 
interest  in  excess  of  the  legal  rate  to 
forfeiture  of  both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  money  lenders  desiring  to  se- 
cure usurious  rates  to  avoid  the  men- 
tion of  interest  in  their  contracts, 
but,  instead,  to  make  the  face  of  the 
contract  sufficient  to  cover  the  debt 
and  usury.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
make  interest  payable  on  specifi- 
ed dates  and  to  collect  simple 
interest  to  date  of  settlement  up- 
on all  deferred  interest,  it  is 
customary  to  take  a  note  for  each 
intended  payment  of  interest  and  to 
make  all  such  notes  bear  interest  af- 
ter maturity.  Though  such  schemes 
"get  by"  the  law  they  really  violate 
its  intent  and  they  do  not  now  have 
the  wide-spread  use  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

It  is  largely  among  the  so-called 
"loan  sharks"  and  their  ilk  that  any 
attempt  is  made  to  collect  highly  ex- 
cessive rates  of  interest. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  reference 
was  made  to  the  tendency  to  have 
the  face  of  the  contract  include  the 
desired  interest.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  make  inquiry  behind 
this  "face",  which  is  really  but  a 
mask,  to  find  out  just  what  rate  of 
interest  the  debtor  is  really  paying 
upon  the  amount  of  money  of  which 
he  had  the  actual  use.  If  settlement 
is  made  in  one  payment  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  arrive  at   the    rate    of 


interest,    by     using     the     following 
formula: 

Amt.  of  debt— original  debt=In- 
terest. 

Interest  s-  Int.  on  Original  debt  at 
l°-6=Rate. 

The  following  problem  will  illus- 
trate: 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1916,   I.   M. 
Hardup  borrowed  $60.00  from    A.     L. 
Shark  giving  the  following  note: 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  15,  1916. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  A.    L.    Shark 

$75.00 

Seventy-five  and  T£n Dollars 

without  interest.    Value  received. 
I.  M.  Hardup. 

Solution  to  arrive  at  interest  being 
paid: 

Amount  borrowed,  $60.00 

Amount  repaid  $75.00.  $75-  $60= 
$15.00  interest  on'$60  for  3  months. 

Int.  on  $60  for  3  mo.  @  1%  =$.15. 

-15.00-:-  $.15  =100. 

If  the  total  interest  is  100  times  the 
interest  at  1%,  the  rate  must  be  100 
xl%  or  100",,. 

This  rate,  absurd  as  it  would  seem 
is  legal  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
contract  purports  to  be  made,  any 
rate  being  legal  in  that  state  if  the 
contract  is  in  writing. 

When  settlement  is  made  by  mak- 
ing several  payments  the  task  of  find- 
ing the  rate  is  greatly  increased.  In 
fact,  so  tar  as  the  writer  can  find,  no 
arithmetic  has  ever  presented  such 
a  problem  and  commercial  teachers 
will  disagree  as  to  the  solution.  This 
statement  can  be  verified  by  reference 
to  the  files  of  the  American  Penman 
for  the  summer  months  of  1915, 
wherein  will  be  found  the  following 
problem  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mil- 
ler of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

"A  man  borrowed  One  Thousand 
Dollars  agreeing  to  pay  it  back  in 
seventy-two  monthly  payments  of 
Twenty  Dollars  each,  the  first  pay- 
ment being  made  the  day  the  money 
was  borrowed.  If  these  payments 
cover  principal  and  interest,  what 
rate  is  being  paid?  Is  the  principal 
One  Thousand  Dollars  or  is  it  Nine 
Hundred  Eighty  Dollars." 

The  above  may  not  be  Mr.  Miller's 
exact  words  as  the  writer  is  quoting 
from  memory,  but  the  terms  of  the 
problem  are  correctly  stated.  The 
problem  is  of  interest  because  it  is 
not  an  assumed  case  but  was  found 
by  an  accountant  in  going  over 
the  books  of  a  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, and  the  question  was  rais- 
ed as  to  whether  or  not  the  rate  in- 
volved was  usurious.  Mr.  Millerwas 
seeking  information  from  commer- 
cial teachers  as  to  what  was  the  rate 
involved.  He  received  the  informa- 
tion in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  fairly- 
convincing  had  it  been  unanimous, 
but  there  were  about  as  many  differ- 
ent solutions  as  contributors.  The 
problem  presented  a  new  situation. 


Many  years  ago  Chancellor  Kent 
of  New  York  in  handing  down  a  de- 
cision in  a  case  involving  payments 
on  an  interest-bearing  contract,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  any  payment 
made  should  apply  first  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  accrued  interest  and 
any  surplus  amount  should  be  ap- 
plied upon  principal,  but  that  inter- 
est must  not  be  charged  upon  inter- 
est. In  rendering  this  decision  he 
referred  to  a  similar  decision  in  an 
earlier  case  in  Connecticut,  where 
reference  was  also  had  to  earlier  de- 
cisions in  England.  Later  Justice 
Wayne  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  similar  decision  and 
made  reference  to  Chancellor  Kent's 
decision.  This  is,  briefly,  the  history 
of  that  rule  which  in  all  modern 
arithmetics  is  known  as  the  "U.  S. 
Rule." 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  problem  al- 
ready presented,  it  is  evident  that, 
though  no  mention  of  interest  is 
made,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  borrowed  and  the  sum  re- 
turned was  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
money,  hence  is  interest.  If  this  is 
true  it  follows  that  the  correct  rate 
of  interest  is  the  one  which,  when 
applied  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  U.  S.  Rule,  will 
cause  the  payments  made  to  cancel 
the  debt  in  the  time  specified. 

In  the  succeeding  article  another 
problem  will  be  presented  together 
with  the  writer's  method  of  solving 
such  problems. 

MARSHALL'S  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 
It  is  strange  that  it  has  taken  our 
educators  so  long  to  learn  that  there 
is  no  value  whatever  in  a  language 
unless  it  is  used.  If  it  is  probable 
that  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  be  associated 
either  in  a  social  or  business  way 
with  those  who  speak  a  foreign 
tongue,  it  would  be  well  for  him  or 
her  to  study  that  tongue,  although 
even  in  that  case,  the  youth  would 
learn  more  of  the  language  by  living 
for  six  months  with  those  who  speak 
it,  than  he  could  learn  in  four  years 
in  the  classroom  of  any  school. 
Nothing  can  be  more  profitless  than 
for  the  average  boy  or  girl  to  study 
FVench  or  German,  or  any  other  for- 
eign language.  In  a  few  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  German  immi- 
grants, who  in  the  stolid  German 
way  hang  onto  their  language  as  they 
do  to  their  sauerkraut  and  beer,  and 
in  these  communities,  it  might  be 
useful  for  young  Americans  to  speak 
German.  There  is  no  place  in  our 
country,  however,  where  the  popula- 
tion speaks  French.  Furthermore  it 
should  not  be  the  policy  of  our 
schools  to  perpetuate  the  general  use 
of  any  foreign  language  in  this 
country.  Socially  and  politically,  it 
is  best  for  all  of  us  to  talk  American. 
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What  the  Employer  Wants. 

There  is  a  weekly  calendar  hanging 
in  my  room  on  one  page  of  which  is 
this  truth: 

"Our  duty  is  to  be  useful,  not  ac- 
cording to  our  desires,  but  according 
to  our  powers." 

No  sane  man  asks  his  employe  to 
do  more  than  his  duty,  to  exercise 
great  diligence  in  the  conduct  of  his 
daily  tasks,  and  as  long  as  the  em- 
ploye is  useful  according  to  his  pow- 
ers, he  is  usually  assured  a  steady 
job,  rising  to  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility and  honor. 

What,  then,  is  the  complaint  of  the 
employer?  Is  it  that  the  young  per- 
son does  not  accomplish  what  he  can 
accordingto  his  powers?  Thisisone 
complaint,  but  a  very  minor  one,  for 
when  once  the  boy  breathes  the  at- 
mosphere of  actual  business  and 
realizes  his  long  anticipated  first 
pay,  he  generally  tries  to  do  his  best. 
The  common  charge  against  the  high 
school  graduate  is  threefold.  It  is 
that  he  cannot  figure  accurately,  ex- 
press himself  clearly  in  goodEnglish, 
nor  write  well.  Nov;  this  does  not  at 
all  signify  that  the  three  R's  have 
been  overlooked  in  his  school  train- 
ing; it  means  that  he  has  not  devel- 
oped that  basis  for  making  theory 
practical,  for  making  education  earn 
money.  The  basis  is  self-activity. 
It  is  the  primal  and  senior  underly- 
ing current  which  should  constantly 
flow  beneath  the  teaching  of  every 
subject  from  the  A  B  C's  onward. 
It  is  the  force  which  strengthens  vol- 
untary attention,  acquires  intense 
interest  and  stimulates  apperception. 

The  contrast  to  voluntary  attention 
is  a  wandering  mind.  To  the  young 
person,  fresh  from  school,  with  a 
head  full  of  happy  visions  of  diplo- 
mas, dances  and  parties,  this  mind 
wandering  is  a  particular  menace, 
especially  through  the  long  hot  sum- 
mer following  graduation,  during 
which  so  many  find  their  first  posi- 
tions. 

The  banker  does  not  expect  his 
new  clerk  to  know  all  the  mathemat- 
ics involved  in  banking,  but  he  ex- 
pects the  clerk  to  know  well  the  prin- 
ciples of  percentage  and  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, so  that  he  can  soon  learn  to  ap- 
ply these  principles  to  his  new  posi- 
tion. The  fellow  starting  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  a  concern 
will  not  last  long  if  he  does  not  speak 


grammatically  or  express  himself 
clearly.  Nearly  every  position  in- 
volves some  intercourse  with  patrons, 
and  the  clerk  who  carries  aclearbus- 
iness  conversation  casts  a  good  re- 
flexion upon  his  employer.  I  have 
known  people  who  in  school  were 
very  fair  penmen,  but  who  upon  en- 
tering business  life  overlooked  neat- 
ness and  legibility  in  the  attempt  for 
speed.  Do  the  firm's  work  well  and 
it  bespeaks  courtesy,  to  slightit  is  an 
insult,  and  an  employer  is  a  sensi- 
tive person  in  this  respect.  The 
tragedy  of  neglecting  one's  three  R's 
is'averted  by  a  healthy  exercise  of  in- 
itiative. 

Unless  he  has  the  power  of  initia- 
tion, self  direction,  and  realizes  an 
ability  to  govern  and  urge  his  own 
efforts,  his  education  is  a  failure. 
Self-activity  is  more  than  a  milestone 
in  education.  It  is  a  stout  hickory 
stick  by  which  the  traveller  assists 
and  steadies  himself  over  the  obsta- 
cles of  the  entire  road  of  life. 

All  this  sounds  indeed  discourag- 
ing. To  leave  the  subject  here  would 
be  to  deny  optimism  and  welcome 
pessimism,  but  if  the  teacher 
should  possess  any  crowning  vir- 
tue, it  is  optimism.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  imply  that  the  conditions 
above  stated  exist  in  wholesale  quan- 
tity, for  this  would  be  magnifying 
matters.  What  is  meant  is  that  even 
if  a  small  number  of  our  pupils  suffer 
because  of  these  faults,  the  number 
is  just  100",,  too  large.  It  is  the  fail- 
ure for  whom  we  are  concerned;  the 
the  others  need  not  our  concern. 

But  there  is  the  other  side.  Ac- 
cording to  Emerson,  we  eventually 
must  get  for  what  we  give,  and 
give  for  what  we  get.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  determines  the 
price  of  labor  as  well  as  of  materials. 
But  how  often  does  the  employer  with 
his  competent  mind  prevail  upon  the 
anxious  beginners,  of  immature  di- 
plomacy, to  come  to  work  for  a 
meagre  salary  because  theyoung  per- 
son "has  to  start  somewhere?"  The 
boy  or  girl  in  school  looks  forward  to 
his  or  her  first  job  as  the  beginning 
of  making  a  living.  How  sadly  is 
this  dream  shattered  when  he  or  she 
has  snapped  up  the  first  chance  to 
work  for  four  dollars  a  week  "to 
start!"  Even  then  hopes  would  re- 
turn with  a  couple  of  quick  raises, 
but  too  often  this  does  not  occur,  or 
if  stoutly  asked  for  is  grudgingly  giv- 
en. There  is  nocriticism  forthe  firm 
which  starts  its  clerks  low  provided 
the  increases  come  soon.  The  be- 
ginner at  three  or  four  dollars  a  week 
is  worth  twice  as  much  the  second 
year  and  from  two  to  five  dollars 
more  the  third.  If  he  is  not,  then 
he  should  be  invited  to  enter  some 
other  line  of  business. 

If  any  girl  or  boy  has  successfully 
completed   a  prescribed  high    school 


commercial  course  in  good  standing, 
she  or  he  is  worth  eight  dollars  a 
week  at  the  outset.  The  student 
does  not  know  this,  and  it  is  doubt- 
'  ful  that  the  employer  will  enlighten 
him.  In  the  desire  to  see  a  large  per- 
centage of  graduates  placed,  princi- 
pals hesitate  to  interfere  in  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries,  but  it  is  only  just  for 
those  who  have  brought  the  youth 
up  to  the  eight  dollar  standard  to  at- 
tempt to  see  that  he  gets  that    much. 

Competition  of  other  schools  wor- 
ries some  principals,  but  surely  put- 
ting a  low  appraisal  upon  our  prod- 
uct will  not  command  respect  for  it. 
Concerns  should  be  carefully  avoided 
which  have  schedules  of  yearly  in- 
creases. This  destroys  the  worth  of 
the  individual.  For  example,  consid- 
er a  firm  which  offers  the  boy  six  dol- 
lars a  week  to  start  with  an  annual 
raise  "if  he  is  worth  it"  of  sixty  dol- 
lars. Beginning  with  an  annual  $300 
it  will  take  him  eleven  years  to  "be 
worth"  $900,  above  which  figure  the 
pulse  of  increase  generally  retards. 
Some  banks  start  employes  at  three 
dollars  a  week,  $150  a  year  adding  to 
to  this  $100  yearly  until  about  $800  is 
reached  by  bookkeepers,  or  a  little 
more  by  tellers.  There  are  offices 
which  limit  the  maxim  for  any  em- 
ploye to  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  They 
all  want  high  school  graduates  "with 
a  knowledge  of  this  or  that."  A 
prominent  lawyer  requested  of  a 
principal  that  "the  best  stenogra- 
pher in  your  graduating  class"  be 
sent  him.  Upon  application  he  con- 
vinced her  to  work  for  three  dollars 
a  week!  These  are  common  averages, 
and  with  such  firms  only  the  excep- 
tional person  will  do  better. 

Of  course  there  are  openings  at  the 
top  and  the  top  is  ever  widening  to 
admit  the  fit  and  the  willing,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  young  people 
today  capable  and  willing,  who  are 
getting  into  a  rut.  They  would  get 
out  if  they  realized  it,  but  hope  and 
the  dislike  of  starting  over  in  a  new 
place  causes  them  to  trust  that 
"something  will  turn  up." 

Give  a  boy  an  old  pair  of  skates  and 
he  will  keep  them  in  the  cellar.  Give 
him  a  shiny  pair,  and  he  will  useup  a 
can  of  his  mother's  Dutch  Cleanser 
a  week  to  keep  them  scoured.  Give 
him  a  good  job  and  he  will  respect  it; 
the  other  kind  hurts  his  pride  and 
ambition,  makes  him  sour  and  stub- 
born. No  amount  of  pay  ever  made 
a  better  man,  but  at  the  outset  a  boy 
must  have  a  taste  of  fair  gain  in  that 
he  may  realize  his  worth  and  recog- 
nize his  possibilities. 


"A  Little  Journey  through  the  Spokane  Ex- 
pert School"  is  the  title  of  catalogue  6xs  inches 
in  size,  bound  in  board  covers,  and  printed  on 
rag-like  paper.  The  text  is  in  the  form  of  a 
conversation  between  a  prospective  student 
and  the  manager,  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kelly, 
widely  known  in  the  commercial  teaching  pro 
fession.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  pieo  s  of 
advertising  literature  received  at  this  office. 
It  was  printed  by  the  students  of  the  school 
who  are  taught  typesetting  and  printing  in 
connection  with  multigraphing,  etc.  The  lat- 
est office  appliances  are  illustrated  and  targht, 
giving  the  school  a  realistic  atmosphere, 
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METAL  FROM  OLD  SPAIN 


The  United  States  probably  contains  more 
iron  ore  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. There  are  solid  mountains  of  iron  in 
Missouri.  Iron  Mountain  is  a  well  known  fea- 
ture of  that  great  state. 

Pennsylvania  is  underlaid  wilh  rich  and 
splendid  iron  and  the  great  North  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  is  nothing  but  a  gigantic  iron  and 
copper  bed  overlaid  with  earth  and  timber,  and 
yet  with  all  its  wealth  of  magnificent  supply, the 
United  States  brings  much  of  foreign  iron  ore 
to  the  melting  pots  of  the  great  furnaces 
throughout  the  land. 

From  Sweden,  Norway  and  Northern  Europe, 
there  comes  iron  ore,  which  blended  with  our 
own. will  draw  out  better  into  steel  wire  than  our 
own  alone.  From  it  is  made  the  piano  wire 
strings  and  the  wire  from  which  needles  are 
made  and  the  barb  wire.  But  the  country  from 
which  we  irrport  most  of  the  foreign  iron  i  re  is 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  Spain  whit  h  600 
years  ago  was  the  greatest  power  of  all  Europe, 
first  in  war,  first  in  the  arts,  now  a  somewhat  de- 
cayed kiogdom,  but  showing  signs  of  renewed 
life  since  it  got  rid  of  its  troublesome  pro\  inces, 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

I  don't  know  what  there  is  about  Spanish  iron 
ore  that  makes  it  so  valuable,  probably  it  is  its 
extreme  flexibility,  for  if  you  have  read  the 
romances  of  Old  Spain,  and  everybody  that 
knows  how  to  read  literature  ought  to  read"The 
Alhambra,"  of  our  Washington  Irving  and 
"Don  Quixote"  of  Cervantes.  In  Ihese  fine  ro- 
mances you  will  read  about  the  Toledo  blades. 
These  were  the  sword  bladesof  Spanish  knights 
and  gallant  crusaders. 

In  the  days  of  Richard  Couer  de  Lion  and  of 
the  Cid  when  "The  spears  of  Spain,  came  shiv- 
ering in,  and  drove  away  the  Moor."  Those 
Toledo  Blades  were  so  flexible  thatthey  could 
be  bent  until  the  sword  point  and  the  hilt  came 
together  and  would  spring  back  into  their  orig- 
inal straightness  when  the  pressure  was  releas- 
ed. At  any  rate  we  get  a  lot  of  iron  ore  from 
Spain. 

SPAIN  IN  THE  HUMAN  MELTING  POT 

Now  we  get  very  limited  quantity  of  immi- 
gration from  old  Spain  and  I  don't  really  see 
why.  A  great  flood  of  immigration  comes 
from  Italy,  the  neighboring  Latin  nation.  They 
come,  because  Italy  is  so  poor,  but  Spain  is 
even  poorer,  yet  few  Spanish  people  land  at 
Castle  Garden  and  are  absorbed  into  the  Melt- 
ing Pot  of  American  citizenship.  Possibly,  it 
is  because  the  Spaniard  does  not  understand  the 
art  of  agriculture  so  well  as  the  Italian,  or  per- 
haps he  is  lazier.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Spanish  explorers  who  were  the  first  to  come 
here  after  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Italian 
discovered  the  new  world,  were  none  of  those 
people  who  meant  to  improve  the  country. 
They  were  all  treasure  seekers,  after  gold  and 
jewels  and  so  they  made  South  America  with  its 
silver  mines  and  diamonds,  their  abiding  place 
and  Mexico  too,  with  its  rich  mineral  wealth  of 
gold  and  silver.  At  any  rate,  very  few  come 
here.  But  occasionally  one  does  drift  in  and  it 
is  the  story  of  Pedro  Arragon,  a  Spanish  boy  of 
Cadiz,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Business  Educator. 

IN  OLD  SPAIN 

Pedro  Arragon  was  one  of  the  two  children  of 
Don  Luis  Arragon,  a  professor  of  music  in  the 
ancient  university  of  Cadiz.  The  other  child 
was  a  girl,  four  years  older  than  Pedro.  Their 
life  in    the    old    university,    until    Pedro    was 


twelve  years  old  was  pleasant  enough  until  the 
father,  Don  Luis,  got  mixed  up  in  a  revolution- 
ary plot  to  bring  back  the  Carlists  and  dethrone 
Alfonso,  the  present  king.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered aDd  while  Don  Luis  was  not  actively 
engaged  in  it.  it  was  strongly  believed  that  he 
knew  all  about  it  and  it  was  intimated  to  him 
thattheairof  Spain  was  decidedly  unhealthy 
for  anybody  connected  with  that  Carlist  con- 
spiracy and  so  as  hastily  as  possible,  Don  Luis 
closed  up  his  affairs  at  Cadiz  and  set  sail  to  the 
old  city  of  Havana  in  the  Isle  of  Cuba. 

The  father,  Don  Luis,  was  well  advanced  in 
years  and  a  man  of  feeble  health,  and  before  he 
had  established  any  business  in  Havana,  he  fell 
a  victim  of  "Yellow  Jack",  who  had  not  at  that 
time,  been  driven  out  of  his  occupation  by  a 
Col.  Gorgas,  of  the  U.S.  A.  medical  staff.  This 
was  several  years  before  the  Spanish  war  gave 
the'United  States  a  chance  to  clean  up  the  isl- 
and and  drive  out  Yellow  Jack  and  his  deadly 
ally,  Asiatic  Cholera. 

THE  TWO  ORPHANS 

Tue  two  children  were  left  nearly, destitute  for 
Don  Luis  had  but  little  property  to  bring  with 
him  to  the  New  World,  but  the  girl  was  a  beau- 
tiful singer,  possessed  of  a  fine  mezzo  soprano 
voice.  She  became  one  of  the  chorus  of  the 
Italian  Opera  Company  which  gave  frequent 
performances  at  the  (irand  Opera  House  of 
Havana.  It  was  a  good  company,  too,  and  Nina 
Arragon  was  soon  playing  small  parts  in  the 
Italian,  French  and  Spanish  operas  that  were 
very  popular  with  the  inhabitants  .of  Havana. 
Her  earnings  were  sufficient  to  keep  her  and 
her  young  brother  who  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Havana.  The  boy  was  a  natural 
student.  He  already  spoke  Spanish  and 
Italian  fluently  and  had  a  smattering  of  French 
and  English.  But  the  Spanish  Warwas  coming 
on  and  the  native  Cubans  were  in  insurrection 
against  the  Spanish  Government  and  Maxixmo 
Gomez,  Calixto  Garcio,  and  the  negro  rebel, 
Antonio  Maceo,  pressed  so  close  upon  the 
Spanish  garrison  of  old  Havana  that  it  badly  in- 
terfered with  business  and  the  Opera  Company 
setsail  for  Vera  Cruz  in  old  Mexico,  land  of  the 
Incas.  The  Company  gave  successful  perform- 
ances at  Vera  Cruz  and  played  a  long  and  pros- 
perous engagement  at  the  city  of  Mexico  where 
Porfirio  Diaz,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  was 
making  the  city  a  splendid  and  prosperous  cap- 
ital very  different  from  the  blood-stained 
starved  and  typhus  ridden  city  of  today. 
BAD  LUCK 

But  in  an  evil  moment  the  manager  of  the 
Company  decided  to  take  the  troupe  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  LTnited  States  ot  America,  New 
Orleans  contains  a  considerable  Spanish  popu- 
lation, for  you  know  that  old  state  was  original- 
ly a  Spanish  settlement  before  it  came  under 
Louis  XLV  of  France,  and  afterwards  was  sold 
by  the  great  Napoleon  to  our  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  Creoles  are  of  Spanish  descent  and  the 
manager  was  sure  he  would  have  a  highly  pros- 
perous season  in  New  Orleans.  And  so  he 
might  but  Yellow  Jack  was  just  making  his 
farewell  round  of  performances  in  the  Gulf 
States  and  New  Orleans  was  his  headquarters. 
Ghastly  Yellow  Jack,  who  came  out  of  the  Mos- 
quito infested  swamps  and  water  tanks  of  New 
Orleans,  and  stabbed,  swift  and  fatal,  everybody 
that  got  in  his  path.  I  remember  that  year 
well,  for  I  had  some  friends  in  Florida  and  they 
had  the  time  of  their  lives  to  get  out  of  the  Gulf 
States  inio  the  northland,  for  they  held  up 
trains  and  wouldn't  let  the  passengers  go 
through  if  they  came  from  the  fever  states. 
The  Opera  Company  played  to  very  losing  bus- 
iness. They  did  do  something  for  even  in  the 
midst  of  death  people  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
well  they  may  for  it  lifts  the  burden  and  gaiety 
and  death  ofttimes  go  hand  in  hand.  You  have 
read  how  in  cholera  stricken  India  the  British 
officers  used  to  meet  every  night  at  the  mess 
table,  and  with  goblets  filled  to  the  brim  with 
wine  chant  thesong  at  closing  : 

"Three  cheers  for  the  dead  already. 
Hurrah  for  the  next  to  die." 

Nina  Arragon  was  now  singing  pretty  good 
parts  in  the  Company,  and  she  was  a  beautiful 
dancer,  and  every  night  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  Mexican  Bolero  and  the  stately  Spanish 
dances  that  Otero  was  making  famous  in  New 
York.    But  there  was  no  money,  salaries  were 


unpaid,  the  ghost  refused  to  walk,  and  the  com- 
pany disbanded  but  the  girl  had  been  seen  by 
a  New  York  vaudeville  manager,  and  he 
brought  Nina  and  her  brother  East  and  gave  her 
an  engagement  at  Proctor's  or  Keith's,  one  of 
the  big  vaudeville  houses  of  New  Y'ork  where 
she  won  a  more  or  less  emphatic  success,  for  she 
was  young,  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  possess- 
ed a  sweet  and  attractive  singing  voice.  The 
two  had  rooms  on  the  East  side  and  the  boy 
pursued  his  6tudies  in  one  of  the  New  York 
High  Schools,  though  it  fretted  him  sorely  to 
live  upon  his  sister's  rather  scanty  earnings. 

IT  NEVER  RAINS  BUT  IT  POURS 

When  one  has  hard  luck  it  is  likely  to  keep 
coming  thicker  and  faster  and  that  was  the  case 
with  the  Arragons.  One  day  Nina  while  going 
to  her  evening  performance  was  run  down  by  a 
careless  cab  driver.  She  was  not  seriously  in- 
jured, although  badly  enough  to  put  her  out  of 
business  for  a  week  or  two,  but  she  got  a  bad 
cold,  pneumonia  set  in  and  she  was  taken  to 
Bellevue,  where  she  lay  for  weeks  in  the  pneu- 
monia ward  of  the  great  hospital.  'I  he  children 
had  made  no  acquaintances  in  the  city.  The 
girl  was  just  a  single  number  on  the  vaudeville 
program  and  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  shuffle  and 
the  boy  was  left  without  money  to  shift  for  him- 
self. S"ou  can  imagine  his  condition,  alone  in 
New  Y'ork,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  personalex- 
perience,  that  New  York  is  the  most  lonesome 
place  in  the  world  to  a  young  fellow,  who  has 
no  acquaintances,  no  friends  and  no  money.  I 
tried  it  once  when  I  was  a  youth  and  I  was 
mighty  glad  to  get  back  in  the  country  where  1 
knew  somebody  and  somebody  knew  me. 
Pedro  drifted  from  pillar  to  post.  It  was  warm 
weather,  fortunately,  and  after  the  money  gave 
our  and  he  had  sold  what  things  he  could,  he 
slept  on  the  benches  in  the  paik,  when  the  po- 
lice would  let  him,  or  sometimes,  if  he  got  a 
little  money  doing  odd  jobs,  he  got  a  bunk  in  a 
10c  lodging  house.  He  tried  to  sell  newspapers 
but  he  did  not  know  the  language  and  besides 
the  tough  little  newsboys  drove  him  off  the 
corners  and  beat  him' if  he  showed  fight.  He 
was  half  starved,  for  most  of  the  time  he  did  not 
have  money  enough  to  buy  food  and  he 
was  too  proud  to  beg,  for  there  was  good  blood 
in  this  Spanish  outcast.  Oftentimes,  at  mid- 
night, he  did  fall  into  the  long  line  of  derelicts 
which  every  night,  lines  up  in  front  of  the  Bow- 
ery Mission  to  get  the  half  loaf  of  bread  and  big 
tin  dipper  full  of  that  blackish  mixture  that 
passes  for  coffee.  It  is  hot  and  bitter,  anyway. 
It  almost  killed  the  boy  to  fall  into  line,  but 
there  are  good  men  in  that  line,  that  forms  in 
front  of  the  old  mission.  There  are  college 
graduates  in  that  line,  there  are  men  who  have 
been  successful  lawyers  and  doctors  in  that 
line,  there  are  even  men,  who  from  the  pulpit 
told  other  people  how  to  live  in  that  line.  John 
Barleycorn  put  most  of  them  there.  In  winter 
you  see  them  with  bare  feet  in  their  shabby 
boots,  frayed  trousers  open  to  the  breeze,  thin 
jackets  with  newspapers  wrapped  around  their 
bodies  to  keep  out  the  night  wind,  when  the 
weather  is  cold.  Pedro  did  not  have  half 
enough  to  eat  and  hunger  will  make  a  man  or 
boy  go  anywhere  when  it  gets  sharp  enough. 

AT  THE  FOOT  BALL  GAME 

It  was  in  November  that  I  took  40  boys  from 
the  old  military  academy,  40  miles  up  the  river 
to  the  Polo  grounds  in  New  Y'ork  to  see  the 
Yale  bulldog  and  the  Princeton  tiger  come  to- 
gether for  the  college  championship  in  football. 
There  were  40,000  people  in  the  great  enclos- 
ure and  it  was  indeed,  a  splendid  sight.  That 
was  before  the  days  of  automobiles,  but  the 
Tally. ho  coach,  a  far  more  picturesque  affair, 
was  every  where, loaded  with  beautifully  dressed 
girls  waving  the  orange  and  black  of  Princeton 
or  the  Yale  blue  and  everywhere,  through  the 
great  mass  of  people,  flashed  the  colors  of  the 
rival  colleges.  The  sharp  barking,  rah*rah-rah 
Y'ale!  mingled  with  the  Hray-hray-hrayhray- 
sis-boom-ah-tiger  !  of  Princeton,  the  powerful 
athletes  rolled  and  tumbled  and  kicked  about 
the  great  gridiron  and  the  Yale  bulldog,  decked 
in  blue  ribbons,  was  led  around  the  field  of 
strife. 

We  could  not  get  reserved  seats  together,  so 
we  separated  and  I  told  the  officers  to  muster 
the  boys  and  meet  meat  Mott  Haven,  for  the 
5:30  train  after  the  game  was  over.    I  stayed 
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till  the  last  man  was  oat  of  the  enclosure  to  wait 
for  stragglers,  for  when  he  went  to  New  York, 
our  boys  always  tried  to  miss  the  train  and  if 
they  had  friends  in  the  city,  of  course,  that  was  a 
good  excuse  for  staying  over  and  going  to  the 
theater  in  the  evening.  1  got  along  well  with 
the  boys.  I  had  put  them  on  their  honor,  told 
them  I  was  not  going  to  watch  them  and  the 
result  was  that  I  found  the  whole  40  lined  up  at 
Mott  Haven,  somewhat  to  my  surprise  and 
greatly  to  my  gratification,  for  it  was  a  trick 
that  had  never  been  done  before,  to  get  the 
whole  crowd  back,  on  an  excursion  of  that  kind, 
and  in  their  midst  I  found  a  queer  look- 
ing waif.  Pedro  Arragon,  whose  clothes  were 
thin  and  tattered,  but  still  there  were  signs  that 
he  had  tried  to  keep  them  neat.  His  eyes  were 
hollow  and  sunken  and  the  bones  of  his  cheeks 
fairly  stood  out,  with  just  thin  skin  drawn  over 
them.  He  was  almost  starved  and  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  hardly  stand  and  his  hands  trem- 
bled like  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Lieutenant 
Hinajosa  told  me  his  story.  Hinajosa  was  a 
wealthy  Mexican,  son  of  the  minister  of  war 
under  President  Diaz.  They  had  run  across  the 
boy,  he  and  several  Cubans,  who  spokeSpanish, 
and  finding  out  that  he  spoke  that  language 
and  hearing  some  of  his  story,  with  the  quick 
sympathy  of  boys,  had  given  him  some  sand- 
wiches and  coffee  and  brought  him  along  to 
await  my  coming,  for  said  Hinajosa,  "We  will, 
to  the  academy  take  him  and  to  the  doctor  we 
will  his  story  tell,  and  the  doctor  is  a  man  of 
heart  and  of  sympathy  and  perhaps  he  will  let 
Pedro  Arragon  stay  at  the  academy."  1  knew 
very  well  that  no  harm  would  come  from  the 
venture  and  so  I  got  the  boy  a  ticket  and  we 
took  him  to  the  old  academy,  40  miles  up  the 
river. 

A  MEXICAN  OF   HIGH  DEGREE 

The  boy  was  really  a  piteous  spectacle,  and  I 
knew  the  doctor,  who  was  a  warm-hearted  but 
hot-headed  man,  would  most  likely  find  shelter 
for  the  friendless  waif,  so  I  let  Hinajosa  take 
him  in  charge.  Hinajosa  was  indeed  a  Mexican 
of  high  degree,  for  this  mind  you  was  in  the 
days  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  greatest  of  the  Mexican 
presidents.  It  was  only  in  his  old  age,  when 
the  hand  of  time  had  fallen  heavily  upon  him 
that  the  great  dictator,  for  his  presidency  was  in 
only  a  name,  he  was  Czar  of  Mexico,  lost  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  if  you  are  going  to  rule  by  force, 
you  must  keep  a  force  in  working  order.  The 
father  of  Hinajosa  was  minister  of  war  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  boy  had  an  abundance  of  money, 
wore  fine  clothes  when  in  citizen's  dress,  and 
the  ornaments,  shoulder  straps,  belt  buckles, 
etc.,  on  his  uniform,  as  lieutenant  of  cadets, 
were  pure  gold.  Last  year  when  that  good  old 
Indian  Huerta  had  to  get  out  of  Mexico,  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  was  caused  by  the  arrest 
of  a  half  dozen  American  sailors,  who  had  gone 
on  shore  at  a  Mexican  port  and  the  officer  who 
put  them  under  arrest  and  marched  them 
through  the  street,  trailing  the  American  fiag 
was  Col.  Hinajosa  of  Gen.  Huerta's  army,  and  I 
have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  my 
same  lieutenant  of  25  years  ago,  for  he  was  a 
flamboyant  youth  and  fully  capable  of  showing 
off  in  some  such  manner  He  gave  us  a  speech 
once  at  Friday  rhetoricals  in  the  flowery  Span- 
ish of  Mexico,  which  rattled  the  slates  on  the 
roof  and  made  the  gilt  American  eagle  on  our 
flag  staff  almost  moult  his  feathers.  But  he  was 
a  good  fellow  and  all  the  boys  liked  him  and  he 
brought  poor  Pedro  Arragon  before  the  doctor 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  pleaded  that  he  find 
him  a  place- 

A  REFUGE  AT  LAST 

Boys  are  queer.  Ever  notice  how  they  will 
treat  a  stray  dog?  If  the  leader  of  the  boys 
happens  to  be  a  heartless  little  devil,  as  a  good 
many  boy  gang  leaders  are,  that  luckless  cur  is 
likely  to  have  a  tin  kettle  hitched  to  his  tail 
with  a  bunch  of  fire  crackers  in  it,  if  they  can 
be  obtained,  and  urged  on  a  mad  career  by  a 
shower  of  stones.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
gang  leader  happens  to  be  a  fellow  that  likes 
dogs,  that  dog  will  become  the  favorite  mascot 
of  the  whole  gang.  It  was  so  with  our  boys  at 
the  Academy,  Hinajosa  had  adopted  the 
waif  and  they  could  not  do  too  much  for 
him,  after  the  doctor  had  said  that  if  he 
would  make  himself  useful  as  messenger 
and  general  a  trie  de  ramp  about  the  battalion. 


he  might  sleep  in  a  small  dis-used  room  up- 
stairs and  have  his  meals  at  the  table  with  the 
rest  and  come  into  the  classes.  He  had  no 
clothes,  but  the  entire  battalion  from  Grover 
Cleveland  so  called,  who  was  six  feet  high  and 
weighed  about  80  lbs.  up  to  big  Fatty  Simpson 
who  kicked  the  beam  at  200,  contributed. 
There  were  shirts  and  socks  and  underwear  and 
overwear  and  all  kinds  of  wear,  enough  to  have 
tit  out  a  second  hand  clothing  shop  on  the 
bowery,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  rigging 
up  Pedro  Arragon  with  a  uniform  that  would 
pass  muster  well  enough  ami  with  plenty  of  the 
accessories  necessary  to  dress  a  boy,  as  boys 
need  to  be  dressed.  The  boy  was  half  starved 
and  it  took  a  week  to  fill  out  his  sunken  face 
and  haggard  eyes  and  get  his  form  so  he  could 
stand  without  trembling,  but  it  did  not  take 
him  that  time  to  get  into  his  books.  He  was  a 
"wolf"  for  books  and  while  he  could  not  speak 
Knglish  very  well  he  soon  led  the  class  in 
mathematics  and  as  he  gained  more  knowledge 
tn  English  he  became  one  of  the  best  in  the 
class  of  Professor  Dunton.  who  had  charge  of 
that  department. 

A   NEW  LIFE 

And  now  began  a  new  and  very  happy  life 
for  Pedro  Arragon.  Dr.  Tilden.the  principal  of 
the  military  academy,  was  a  warm-hearted,  hot- 
tempered  man.  His  sympathies  were  easily 
excited,  and  his  generosity  was  boundless. 
The  story  of  this  half-starved  Spanish  waif 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  he  instantly  made 
provision  for  him  and  Pedro  Arragon  was  given 
the  task  of  keeping  the  blackboards  clear,  look- 
ing out  for  waste  paper,  and  acting  is  a  sort  of 
general  assistant  and  messenger  for  the  office, 
and  a  very  useful  boy  he  made  himself.  His 
sharp  eyes  detected  anything  that  was  out  of 
place,  and  he  was  a  most  orderly  soul, 
and  put  things  in  their  place,  with  neatness 
and  dispatch,  and  when  it  come  to  study,  he 
was  a  "bear"  for  books,  and  long  after  all  the 
lights  were  out,  along  the  corridors  I  could 
catch  the  glimmer  of  the  electric  bulb  in  the 
little  corner  room,  for  he  had  permission  from 
the  doctor  and  the  commandant  to  study  as  late 
as  he  pleased.  He  was  far  ahead  of  most  of  our 
boys  in  language  and  in  mathematics,  but  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  slight,  and  the 
English  that  he  had  was  the  English  of  the 
streets,  and  the  theaters  rather  than  the  English 
of  the  grammar  and  the  text-book. 

He  came  into  my  commercial  classes,  and  was 
a  wonderfully,  patient  and  painstaking  mem- 
ber. He  wrote  the  beautiful  round  hand  that 
most  Spanish  people  write.  The  same  kind  of 
script  that  Mr.  Baird  gives  you  in  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  slow  stuff  but  very  beautiful. 
He  soon  got  out  of  that  for  in  our  penmanship 
classes  we  taught  muscular  movement.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  teach  the  lad,  his  mind  was  so  re- 
ceptive, his  intelligence  so  keen,  and  his  grati- 
tude for  favors  shown  him  was  boundless.  1 
came  to  think  a  great  deal  of  this  Spanish  boy. 
His  sister,  in  the  months  that  followed,  had  met 
her  fate  in  the  hospital  at  New  York.  One  of 
the  visiting  physicians,  a  fine  young  fellow 
with  growing  practice  in  the  big  city,  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  dark  eyes  and  winning  ways  of 
the  Spanish  Senorita,  and  had  taken  her  home 
with  him  when  she  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  and  made  her  his  wife,  so  she  was  well 
provided  for,  and  the  boy  settled  down  to  get 
an  education  at  the  P.  M.  A. 

MID  FLAME  AND  SMOKE 

Then  one  night  we  had  a  fire.  The  servants 
lived  in  a  wooden  cottage,  just  across  the  drive- 
way from  the  big  brick  building  that  housed 
the  cadets.  It  was  an  ancient  structure,  and  an 
eye  sore  to  the  doctor,  but  the  trustees  didn't 
feel  that  they  could  afford  to  build  a  new  one, 
and  so  it  did  service  as  a  shelter  for  the  servants, 
some  dozen  or  fifteen  in  number,  who  slept 
there,  and  kept  their  belongings  under  its 
shingled  roof.  Well,  a  fire  broke  out  late  one 
afternoon.  It  was  a  long  climb  from  the  engine 
house  of  the  village  down  under  the  hill,  up  to 
the  big  house,  and  the  fire  would  have  con- 
sumed it  had  it  not  been  for  the  tremendous 
efforts  of  the  cadets  under  the  leadership  of 
Pedro  Arragon,  who  constituted  himself  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  relief.  He  organized  a 
bucket  brigade.     Sam,  the  head  janitor  of  the 


establishment,  did  not  exert  himself  to  any 
great  extent,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  the  doc- 
tor would  be  tickled  to  death  if  the  whole  thing 
did  burn  down,  but  Pedro  didn't  know  that. 
He  saw  his  benefactor's  property  going  up  in 
smoke,  and  he  went  into  that  building  like  a  cy- 
clone and  pretty  nearly  suffocated  in  the  blind- 
ing smoke,  while  he  was  trying  to  get  out  the 
property  of  the  servants  and  to  quench  the 
flames.  He  succeeded,  and  came  out  covered 
with  glory  and  smut.  The  doctor  compli- 
mented him  on  his  heroism  but  swore  softly  un- 
der his  breath  and  said  quietly  to  me:  "I  wish 
the  little  cuss  hadn't  been  quite  so  efficient.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  that  infernal  old  bug 
ranch  burned  even  to  the  ground." 

Then  Pedro  blossomed  out  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. As  I  have  said  before,  the  family  was  mu- 
sical. He  could  sing  beautifully  in  a  clear, 
tenor  voice,  the  little  Spanish  love  songs  that 
are  so  fine  and  dainty,  and  he  could  play  upon 
the  piano  well  enough  for  the  boys  to  dance  to 
the  music,  and  could  thrum  the  guitar  and  the 
mandolin  in  the  style  the  troubadours  and 
Spanish  cavaliers  affected  in  the  olden  time 
when  they  sang  love  songs  in  the  moonlight  to 
the  senoritas,  and  accompanied  themselves  on 
the  guitar  or  the  mandolin.  And  then  Pedro 
tackled  the  trumpet  and  the  army  bugle,  for  we 
had  trouble  in  getting  a  good  bugler.  In  a 
military  school  you  know  everything  goes  by 
the  bugle.  You  get  up  by  the  bugle;  you  go  to 
breakfast  to  the  inspiring  toot  of  the  bugle. 
Y'ou  pray  by  the  bugle.  You  shuffle  in  to  the 
class-room  to  the  shrill  strains  of  the  bugle. 
You  go  to  recreation,  and  to  drill,  and  to  din- 
ner, and  to  supper,  and  to  bed,  all  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  bugle,  from  the 

"I  can't  get  'em  up,  I  can't  get  'em  up,  I  can't 
get  'em  up  in  the  morning," 
of  reveille  to  the 

"Go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep,  goto  sleep"  — of 
taps.  We  had  a  sort  of  band  or  drum-corps 
band.  There  was  four  or  five  snare  drums  a 
couple  of  fifes,  a  piccolo,  an  E -flat  cornet,  a  pair 
of  pot-lids,  and  a  big  bass  drum  which  was 
whacked  with  astounding  vigor,  by  fat  Tim 
Simpson,  a  village  character,  and  to  this  corps 
was  soon  added  Pedro  Arragon  with  a  cavalry 
trumpet.  And  the  way  Pedro's  cheeks  puffed 
out,  and  his  lungs  filled  up  as  he  blew  inspiring 
blasts  from  that  trumpet  was  a  sight  for  gods 
and  men.  In  a  clear  day,  I  believe,  his  trumpet 
notes  could  have  been  heard  at  the  Battery  at 
New  Y'ork,  forty  miles  away,  or  from  the  capitol 
steps  at  Albany  still  further  north.  Perhaps 
that's  exaggerating  a  little,  but  he  certainly 
blew  soul-inspiring  blasts  from  the  trumpet 
and  the  army  bugle. 

HAPPY  DAYS 

Four  joyous  years  passed  by,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course  Pedro  Arragon,  Spanish 
exile,  but  American  through  and  through  in  his 
love  for  the  country  that  gave  him  shelter,  and 
the  flag  that  floated  over  our  parade  ground  and 
softly  fluttered  from  the  peak  every  sunset  to 
the  dying  notes  of  Pedro's  bugle.  Pedro  Arra- 
gon wore  the  splendid  850  gold  head  boys' 
medal.  The  head  boys'  medal  of  the  school 
was  given  to  the  boy  who  had  absolutely  no 
marks  against  his  name  and  whose  scholarship 
ranked  above  90.  Pedro's  scholarship  mark 
was  98  the  last  year,  and  his  deportment  and  at- 
tention to  duty  was  always  flawless.  1  never 
saw  a  boy  that  had  the  instinct  of  gratitude  so 
strongly  developed.  He  would  have  died  for 
the  Doctor  who  had  given  him  shelter,  food  and 
education  in  his  hour  of  need  though  he  paid 
for  all  of  it  by  his  splendid  service  to  the  battal- 
ion, and  I  never  had  a  man  so  devoted  as  this 
Spanish  boy,  and  all  I  had  done  for  him  was  to 
give  him  occasional  encouragement  when  he 
was  having  a  hard  tussle  with  the  Knglish 
language.  It  was  my  custom  to  take  him  over 
to  the  house  and  read  an  hour  or  so  with  him, 
nearly  every  day,  and  correct  his  mistakes  of 
pronunciation.  He  spoke  English  at  gradua- 
tion as  well  as  anybody,  better  than  most  of  our 
native  born  Americans,  and  now  he  was  going 
out  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  great  world  of  busi- 
ness, well  equipped.  He  tnoroughly  under- 
stood bookkeeping,  could  take  shorthand  in 
Spanish,  French,  English  or  German,  and  was 
rapid  and  very  accurate  with  figures.     One  of 
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our  cadets  was  Joe  Mortimer,  and  Joe  Mor- 
timer's father  was  office  manager  of  the  great 
house  of  Arbuckle  &  Sons. 

The  Arbuckles  were  the  great  coffee  mer- 
chants who  handle  a  large  part  of  the  Rio  and 
Maracaibo  of  Brazil,  the  Java  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Mocha  of  the  Turkish  Islands,  and  I 
asked  Joe  Mortimer  to  tell  his  father  of  this  boy 
who  could  write  and  speak  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage which  was  used  in  Brazil  or  the  German 
or  French  which  was  common  to  Java  and 
Mocha, and  so.  soon  after  graduation  Pedro  Ar- 
ragon  entered  the  employ  of  the  great  house  of 
Arbuckle,  Many  of  the  office  employees,  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  trade,  were  Cubans  or 
natives  of  South  America,  and  these  Cubans 
and  South  Americans  are  not  noted  for  any  ex- 
travagant desire  to  do  more  work  than  the  law 
requires.  Pedro  Airagon  was  a  "bear"  for 
work,  and  it  didn't  take  long  for  Mortimer,  the 
office  manager,  to  find  out  that  the  rara  avis 
in  this  native  of  old  Spain.  He  was  put  to  work 
first  on  the  books. 

One  Saturday  right  he  carre  up  to  me  on  a 
late  train  from  Xew  York  with  trouble  upon  his 
brow.  Said  he  :  "Major."  I  bore  tue  rank  of 
Major  then,  all  our  instructors  were  Majors. 
"Major,"  said  Pedro.  "I  have  discovered  some- 
thing wrong  on  the  boobs  of  the  Company.  The 
young  man  who  keeps  those  books  is  doing 
work  that  is  crooked,  and  hiding  it  so  they  do 
not  see  it.  but  I  have  seen  it.  ami  I  know  that  he 
is  doing  things  that  are  against  the  rules  of  the 
house.  He  is  taking  bribe  money  from  people 
who  are  doing  what  is  wrong.  Yet  he  has  been 
kind  to  me  and  I  do  not  like  to  inform  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, for  it  will  mean  his  discharge  and  per- 
haps prison." 

The  boy  was  greatly  troubled  but  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  and  1 
went  to  New  York  with  him  and  saw  Mr.  Morti- 
mer the  very  next  day  at  his  house.  I  told  him 
how  the  boy  felt.  His  duty  demanded  that  he 
should  inform  the  house  of  Arbuckle.  His 
friendship  made  it  a  sorry  duty  for  him  toper- 
form.    Fortunately  Mortimer  was  a  big  hearted. 


rough  and  ready,  kind  of  a  man,  a  man  who 
knew  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  He  had  come 
up  from  the  lower  levelsto  the  top  of  a  big  busi- 
ness, and  he  knew  what  the  temptations  of  young 
men  were.  The  bookkeeper  never  knew  how 
Mortimer  got  on  to  the  fact  of  his  crooked  deal- 
ings, but  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  office 
manager  brought  him  to  his  knees  and  to  a  real- 
izing sense  of  the  peril  that  had  threatened  his 
whole  future  existence.  He  had  another  chance 
and  he  is  now  a  trusted  employee  of  the  big 
concern  though  his  hair  is  grayer  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  this  took  place. 

Pedro  Arragon  is  a  citizen  of  the  I'nited 
States,  nota  Spanish-American  but  an  Ameri- 
can. He  takes  an  active  part  in  the  civic  and 
political  life  of  this  great  nation.  He  is  a  drill 
master  of  the  National  Guard  for  he  knows  mil. 
itary  tactics  through  and  through,  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary,  if  Mr.  Garrison's 
continental  army  becomes  a  fact,  as  it  probably 
will.  He  goes  to  South  America  to  the  Island 
of  Java  even  to  far  off  Turkey  on  occasional 
confidential  missions  for  the  big  firm  of  Ar- 
buckle &  Co. 

In  New  York  he  is  the  manager  of  the  foreign 
correspondence  department,  of  that  greatcoffee 
house,  and  his  salary  is  well  up  into  the  thou- 
sands. He  has  a  nice  home  with  an  American 
wife  and  three  youngsters  down  at  St.  George's 
on  Staten  Island,  where  the  great  harbor  of  New 
York  spreads  out  the  North  and  eastward,  and 
from  his  portico  he  can  watch  the  incoming 
steamers  as  they  plow  their  way  through  the 
Ambrose  Channel  past  the  frowning  guns  of  the 
forts  on  Governor's  Island,  and  the  great  Statue 
of  Liberty,  lifting  high  her  torch  of  fire  by 
night  and  gold  by  day,|to  welcome  to  our  shores 
the  metal  of  all  nations. 

C.  J.  Hanson,  Concordia  College,  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  is  a  good  supporter  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator.  He  is  using  the  copies  in 
the  B.  E.  quite  extensively  in  his  classes  this 
year.  The  names  of  204  of  his  pupils  are  on 
our  subscription  list. 


Bennett,  of  Philadelphia 

Mr.  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A.,  of  Philadelphia, in 
addition  to  his  correspondence  work  and  ac- 
counting practice,  has  charge  of  a  three-year 
evening  accountancy  course  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
assisting  in  other  courses  such  as  Scientific 
Management,  etc.  His  advertisement  in  this 
issue  contains  an  interesting  human  story 
achievement. 

Mr.  Tamblyn 

Week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  month 
out,  year  in  and  year  out,  even  decade  in  and 
decade  out,  Mr.  F.  W.  Tamblyn.  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
by  giving  correspondence  instruction  in  pen- 
manship, doing  engrossing,  and  sending  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Business  Educator. 

Mr.  Tamblyn  is  a  many  sided  fellow  which 
accounts  for  his  success.  He  combines  in  a 
large  measure  the  qualities  of  business  man  and 
artist,  and  in  an  enviable  degree  the  fortunate 
combination  of  modesty  and  ability. 

In  all  the  years  of  our  professional  acquaint- 
ance and  dealings,  we  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint coucerning  his  method  of  doing  business, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  heard  again  and 
again  of  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered 
to  thousands  in  the  improvement  of  their  hand- 
writing. 

Mr.  Tamblyn  is  a  substantial  success  because 
he  serves  and  prospers.  With  him  prosperity  is 
a  mutual  matter— both  parties  to  his  transactions 
win.  We  surmise  no  one  will  be  as  much  sur- 
prised upon  seeing  this  appreciation  as  be,  for 
he  no  more  surmised  its  appearance  than  you. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  S.  J.  Phillips, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  stating  that  on  November  27th 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Olive  Foulke,  Madeira. 
Ohio.  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  penmanship  teacher 
in  the  Sandusky  High  School,  and  writes  a  very 
good  hand.  The  B.  E.  wishes  them  a  happy 
and  prosperous  married  life. 


By  Don  E.  Wiseman,  Penman,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Mountain  State 
Business  College. 
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THE  COST  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


HV   THOS.   E.   CUPPER,    INC.  ACCT. 

.)u>t  imagine  yourself  in  die  otlier  fellow's 
place  awhile— take  a  general,  broad  survey  of 
matters  surrounding  you  and  your  business, 
and  consider  well  the  appearance  of  conditions 
to  the  outsider.  It  may  be  the  means  of  open 
ing  up  a  way  to  bring  re-enforcement  at  the 
right  time  where  most  needed,  and  point  out 
existing  weak  spots  that  may  be  guarded 
against,  or  remedied  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  well  ami  proper  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  Ret  it  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  for  it 
will  greatly  enhance  the  chances  for  success  in 
any  line.  But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  when  you  receive  your  DIPLOMA  at 
commencement  that  you  "Know  it  all."  After 
school  days  are  over,  and  you  enter  upon  a 
career  of  usefulness,  the  REAL  training  begins 
—  putting  into  practice  that  which  has  been 
learned  at  school  or  college— the  EXPERI- 
ENCE part  of  your  education  which  is  SURE 
to  COST  you  something,  and  which  is  of  vast 
importance. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  sum  up  in 
dollars  and  cents,  the  exact  cost  and  value  of 
experience,  but  the  really  successful  man  or 
woman  is  the  one  who  does  not  pay  for  the 
same  experience  twice.  There  is  no  fixed  rate 
in  the  school  of  experience,  it  may  cost  little  or 
it  may  C09t  much,  but  whatever  the  price,  will 
be  time  and  money  well  invested  which  will 
prove  a  Dividend  Payer  in  the  years  that 
follow.  No  one  can  reasonably  hope  to 
land  safely  into  the  Port  of  Success  without 
first  having  Graduated  from  the  school  of  Ex- 
perience. Experience  is  a  far-reaching  Result- 
getter,  and  the  one  who  has  been  through  the 
MILL  and  mastered  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  any 
business  in  all  its  phases,  will  be  worth  more  to 
that  business  than  he  who  has  yet  a  start  to 
make,  for  whenever  he  makes  a  move,  it  counts 
in  favor  of  the  house  he  represents.  With  Mod- 
ern methods  your  chances  will  be  better  than 
his  was  to  make  good  and  become  a  priceless 
acquisition  to  your  house. 

Whenever  and  wherever  you  start  to  face  the 
world,  the  better  your  training  the  easier  it  will 
be  for  you  to  carve  your  own  path;  but  what- 
ever your  training  and  experience,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  you  buckle  right  down  to  it— put 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  push,  and 
keep  everlastingly  pushing,  until  by  downright 
proven  merit  resultant  of  well  calculated 
efforts  and  the  never-say  die  spirit  of  sticking 
to  it.  you  will  finally  push  past  the  dead-center 
to  SUCCESS  in  any  business  which  is  large 
enough  in  possibilities  and  scope  to  carry  you 
to  the  goal-stake  of  your  ambition. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Tippet.  Red  Cliff,  Colo.,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  The  Fleming  Lumber  and 
Mercantile  Co..  of  that  city,  recently  favored 
the  editor  with  a  specimen  of  his  ornamental 
penmanship  which  clearly  discloses  the  fact 
that  he  could  become  a  Taylor,  or  a  Madarasz, 
or  a  Doner,  or  a  Lupfer  if  he  were  to  follow  the 
work  professionally.  For  one  who  has  never 
taken  a  professional  course  he  probably  writes 
the  best  hand  that  comes  to  our  desk. 
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i,  COOKS  of  every  variety  .n  com. 
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It  thoroughly  irain  the 
m.7<cleV  of'tha  hand.  arm  and  fingers. 
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hardly  worth  while,  that  we -should  add  ' 
*■•  overwhelming  inosi  that  he* 
-•'-•Me  Br—  «— 

The  above  clipping  is  from  the  "Morning 
Express,"  published  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1846. 
It  depicts  concretely  the  style  then  much  used 
but  merging  slightly  toward  the  new  semi- 
angular  and  later  known  as  the  Spencerian. 

Two  "Writing  Academys"  were  advertising 
in  the  same  issue,  the  one  giving  instruction  in 
Single  and  Donble  entry  Bookkeeping,  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  etc. 

The  paper  in  which  the  above  appeared  was 
sent  us  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Persons,  of  Buffalo. 
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NEWS    NOTES 


Gertrude  Fairbanks,  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  is 
located  as  ateacher  in  the  Manchester,  N.  H., 
High  School. 

Edward  Scanlon,  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  High  School,  is  now 
employed  in  the  Commercial!  Department  of 
the  Meriden,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Ruth  M.  Rainey,  of  Garysburg,  N.  C,  has  ac- 
cepted a  teaching  position  in  the  Orphans' 
Home,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  having  charge  of  the 
commercial  and  shorthand  branches  there. 

John  G.  Noll  has  begun  teaching  in  the  High 
School  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Mr.  Noll  is  formerly 
of  Lebanon,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Sprague  is  teaching  in  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  High  School,  at  Milton,  Pa., 
going  there  from  Maple  Rapids,  Mich. 

Laura  J.  McCoig  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  North  St. 
Paul  High  School,  North  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Troy  Business  College,  Troy,  N .  Y.,  has 
fora  commercial  assistant  teacher,  Mr.  W.  P. 
(iarrett,  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Toledo.  Ohio. 

E.  L.  Christeson,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  fin- 
ishing the  current  year  as  a  teacher  in  the  Man- 
kato  Commercial  College,  Mankato,  Minn. 

W.  C.  Cunningham,  recently  manager  of  the 
Tri  State  Commercial  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
has  been  employed  as  teacher  in  the  Detroit 
Commercial  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Clarence  Schiller,  of  Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  has 
been  elected  to  teach  in  the  Dakota  Business 
College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  Manchester,  Iowa.  High  School  has  for 
its  commercial  teacher.  Mr.  Carl  Naether. 

Fred  H.  Harvey,  of  Lynn,  Mass  ,  has  charge 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  of  the  Ran- 
dolph, \'t..  High  School. 

J.  H.  Cooper  and  L.  A.  Newgard,  of  the 
Stewart  Commercial  School,  Graften,  W.Va.. 
have  accepted  positions  in  the  Rider-Moore  & 
Stewart  School,  Trenton.  N.J. 

Grace  G.  Taylor  recently  of  Providence,  R.I., 
is  substituting  in  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  West  Warwick,  R.  I.,  High  School. 

F\  F.  Wells  goes  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
Duluth,  Minn.,  where  he  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  and  shorthand  work  in  the 
Duluth  Business  University. 

Delivan  Parks,  of  the  Westwood,  N.  J.,  High 
School,  has  been  recently  elected  to  teach  in 
the  Fort  Wayne  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Anna  M.  Pfanenstiehl,  of  Boston,  is  teaching 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  commercial 
branches  in  the  West  Lebanon  High  School, 
West  Lebanon.  N.  H. 

F.  B.  Mauck,  of  Butte,  Montana,  has  been 
chosen  to  teach  in  the  shorthand  department  of 
the  Wichita  Business  College,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

V.  L.  Reynolds,  of  the  Reynolds  Packing 
Company.  Union  City,  Tenn.,anda  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  Union  City,  has  taken  a  po- 
sition as  head  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment of  the  Massey  Business  College,  at  Rich- 
mond, \'a. 

F.  S.  Robinson,  last  year  with  the  Wichita, 
Kansas,  High  School,  faculty,  has  become  a 
special  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Janette  Melaas,  Urbana,  111.,  has  been  elected 
ateacher  in  one  of  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  High 
Schools. 

O.  E.  Beach,  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y„  is  now 
head  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of  the 
Lowell  High  School.  Lowell.  Mass 

C.  C.  Jeremiah  has  been  elected  a  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Westwood,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Kathryn  Godfrey,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School,  at  Lee,  Mass. 

MissZoa  Miller,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Central  Business  College  of 
Indianapolis,  is  the  new  assistant  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Bloomington,  Ind., 
High  School.  Having  had  both  business  and 
teachiDg  experience,  she  will  doubtless  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school. 

"We  have  just  placed  ordersfor  morethan  175 
new  typewriters  for  use  in  our  three  high 
schools,  where  we  have  something  like  1400 
students  taking  commercial  work." 

The  above  excerpt  is  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Clay  D.Slinker,  head  of  the  com- 
mercial work  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  President 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Federation.  It  be- 
speaks a  thrifty  educational  spirit  In  the  Hub 
city  of  Iowa. 


3  R  Rosen 


Blackboard  writing  by  I.  C.  Fisher,  supr.  of  writing  in  the  public 
schools  and  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  Glassport,  Pa.  This  repro- 
duction does  not  do  justice  to  his  work. 


<§n<jrossc^\  ~ 


By  J.  R.  Rosen,  Boston,  who  is  doing  very  fine  engrossing. 
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Ornamental    \ 
Penmanship 

BY 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Zanerian 
Colleee. 

postaeefor  frae  criticism. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  illegible  writing 
is  a  hindrance  to  progress.  No  young  manor 
woman  can  afford  not  to  master  a  good  practi- 
cal hand  writing.  Good  writing  means  ad- 
vancement, socially  and  financially. 

The  vital  question  however,  to  many  is, 
would  it  pay  me  to  become  a  fine  professional 
penman. 


Never  before  has  so  much  attention  been 
given  to  practical  writing  in  the  public  schools 
as  at  present.  More  supervisors  and  special 
teachers  of  writing  are  employed  today  than 
ever  before. 

Fine  engrossing,  in  the  form  of  memorials, 
resolutions,  diplomas,  invitations,  etc.,  is  more 
in  demand  today  than  in  the  past.  The  de 
mand  for  good  designing  and  illuminating 
is  growing  and  wonderful  progress  is  being 
made  in  these  lines.  For  this  work  very  hand- 
some prices  are  paid. 

Those  who  are  well  qualified  have  very  little 
trouble  in  finding  places  either  to  teach 
or  do  engrossing,  and  the  future  1-ioks  better 
than  the  past. 

I  unhesitatingly  advise  all  who  have  an  incli- 
nation to  teach  writing  or  do  pen  work,  to  get 
special   training.     Every  year  there  are  soma 


high  salaried  teaching  positions  lor  which  few 
are  qualified. 

If  you  wish  to  get  the  best  results  and  the 
most  money  out  of  teaching,  combine  a  good 
penmanship  education  with  a  good  general  ed- 
ucation. 

Teaching  writing  and  doing  engrossing  are 
very  interesting  and  profitable  lines  of  work. 


LEARN   TO 
WRITE 


spare  time.     Praette. 
tion    makes  you 
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— .    Style    at    h.ime   dnrlnB 
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A.I.HICKMAN, 


fresh  from-the- 

lllr        1     Bottle 

Sauna,  Kans. 


Are  you  Guilty?  or  Innocenty  Skillful. 

Are  you  aware  that  many  persons  who  have 
received  instructions  in  penmanship  frequently 
write  so  carelessly  that  other  people  have  to 
guess  what  it  is?  Signatures  are  frequently  il- 
legible and  for  that  reason  mail  and  packages 
often  do  not  reach  the  customer.  In  ordering 
goods,  etc.,  be  sure  that  your  English  is  clear 
and  that  your  penmanship  is  legible.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  whose  names  have  been  se- 
lected miscellaneously  from  our  mail  during 
the  past  month  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
good  penmanship  used  in  their  correspond- 
ence: 


W.  H.  Wherley, 

0.  M.  Stiffney, 

1.  D.  Sheaffer, 
J.  A.  Stryker, 
H.  A.  Roush, 
A.  R.Reelhorn, 
G.  A.  Rockwood, 
A.  E.  Rodman, 

S.  J.Philipps, 
Clinton  S.  Munn, 
A.  W.  McCuaig, 
W.  D.  Kizziah, 
S.  B.  Johnson, 
C.P.  Hill, 
I.  Z.  Hackman, 


Astoria.  111. 
Hammond,  Ind, 
Hazelton,  Pa. 
Kearney,  Nebr. 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
Lajunta,  Colo. 
Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
South  Berkeley.  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
South  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Kemmerer,  Wyo. 
Spencer,  N.  C. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  G.Christ, 
J.  A.  Ruell, 
C.  C.  Brannan, 

E.  C.  Barnes, 
C.B.  Boland, 
W.  E.  Blosser, 
M.  A.  Albin, 
W.  H.Rotbe. 

A.  S.  Johannesmever, 
A.F.  Stern, 
M.E.  Keller, 
H.  W.  West, 

F.  T.  Weaver, 
J.  E.  Thornton, 

C.  I.  Van  Petten, 
A.  P.  Mueb, 
E.G.Miller, 
Ella  M.  Kring, 
S.  H.  Kallenbach, 
James  B.  Kouba, 
L.  W.  Huntsinger, 

D.  L.  Hunt, 
H.S.  Hutzell, 

E.  E.  Hippensteel, 
C.S.  Gilbert, 
E.F.  Ede), 
Jesse  J.  Douglass, 
C.  A.  Dentler, 

C.  E.  Doner, 

C.  E.  Chamberlin, 

C.E.  Baten, 

N.J.  Aikin, 

Amy  L.  Applegate, 


Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Fort  Scott,  Kans. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Eugene,  Ore. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Newton,  Iowa. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.J. 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Carrollton,  Ga. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hazelton,  Pa. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Hutchinson,  Minn. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Keedysville,  Md. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Orleans,  Nebr. 
DeKalb,  111. 
Stephenville,  Texas. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
California,  Pa. 


I    H.  C.  CHART  AND  SLIDE 
LECTURE  CIRCUITS 

For  next  school  year  are  being  planned  nov 


Join  a  permanent  circuit  and  nave  our  material 
sent  you  at  reeular  intervals.  This  plan  gives  bet- 
ter service  and  greatly  reduces  express  charges. 
Requests  to  join  circuits  should  come  in  at  once. 
Address  Educational  Department.  International 
Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey  ilnc  i  Har- 
vester Building.  Chicago. 


BEGIN  NOW 


il  if 


make  the  greatest 
possible  progress.  My  courses  in  Business 
and  Ornamental  Penmanship  are  unexcel- 
led. Write  for  prices  and  lei  me  convince 
you.     ZANERIAN  GRADUATE. 


D.   B 


JONES,  Paducah,  Ky 
ROUTE   3. 


You  Can  Learn  to  Write 


a  rapid,  tireless  business 
hand  in  a  short  time  at.  a 
small  cost  b\  the  Court- 
ney Method  of  Instruction  at  home  in 
spare  time.  Write  for  Circulars  contain- 
ing convincing  proof. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY, 
Box  G  492  DETROIT,  MICH 
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THE  GLIDING  FOOT 
Pen  embodies  the  idea 
— applicable  to  pens  and 
pencils — of  providing  the 
writing  instrument  with 
a  supporting  foot,  or,  in 
reality,  a  "  movable  rest" 
on  which  it  slides  while 
in  use  The  construction 
of  the  pen  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  invites  one 
to  do  the  right  thing.  It 
promotes  muscular  move- 
ment, which  it  interprets 
in  the  sliding  movement 
used. 

The  pen  being  in  position 
for  use,  in  turn  gives  position 
to  the  hand.  The  foot  supports 
the  pen,  allowing  relaxation  of 
the  finger  muscles.  The  foot 
also  steadies  the  hand  and  pen, 
giving  control. 

Constant  conditions  and  va- 
rious features  of  automatic 
control  make  its  use  desirable, 
especially  by  those  who  are 
learning  to  write. 

In  use  the  pen  is  simply 
pressed  downward  until  in 
contact  with  the  paper,  when 
it  is  then  directed  over  the 
writing  sur  ace  with  a  gliding 
motion 

V.  S.  Patent  ISIS 

Price,  post  paid,  25c. 
CHARLES  E.  HIGBEE 

100  CHURCH  STREET 
TORONTO,     ■     CANADA 
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Mr.  Spillman 

"The  Stenographer  Plus"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  February  Dumber  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Spillman,  Head  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company  School  Department. 

Few  men  have  risen  more  steadily  through 
proved  ability  and  real  merit  than  he.  The  ar- 
ticle above  quoted  proves  that  he  writes  as  well 
as  he  speaks,  which  means  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  says  it  superbly. 

"Concrete  and  abstract  personality,"  "Pov- 
erty and  artistry  of  language."  are  two  phases 
of  the  stenographer  so  entertainingly  discussed 
by  him  in  the  article. 

Two  World's  Records  Broken 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Boston  Kveriing  Transcript  is  eloquent  of 
the  new  era  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The 
world's  records  for  accuracy  broken  in  one  con- 
test is  strikingly  signifirent  of  the  increased  at- 
tention being  paid  to  that  necessary  accompan- 
iment of  rapid  writing. 

"In  the  speed  contests  recently  held  in  Chi- 
cago, under  the  auspices  of  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand Federation,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shaffer,  h 
graduate  of  the  East  Boston  High  School,  made 
some  remarkable  records.  In  the  175-word-a- 
minute  class.  Mr.  Shaffer  transcribed  871  words 
correctly  out  of  the  872  words  dictated.  One 
small  error  (he  wrote  "parcel"  for  "partial"  — a 
mistake  due  to  hearing  incorrectly)  deprived 
him  of  the  coveted  100  per  cent. 

"Mr.  Shaffer  is  now  a  commercial  stenogra- 
pher in  one  of  tbe  departments  at  Washington, 
but  he  came  out  second  in  the  200-word-a- 
minute  testimony  contest,  making  but  six  er- 
rors out  of  10')6  words  dictated  in  the  allotted 
five  minutes. 

"Mr.  Shaffer  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  and 
840  in  gold." 

The  winner  of  the  200-word-a-minute  contest 
was  J.  W.  Butler,  who  made  the  second  world's 
record  by  achieving  an  accuracy  of  99.8  per 
cent.  He  wrote  all  but  two  of  tbe  1006 
words  correctly,  making  a  net  speed  of  208 
words  a  minute.  This  feat  was  only  possible  by 
reason  of  the  dictator  reading  six  extra  words, 
but  Mr.  Butler  got  those  six  in. 


SCHOOL  WANTED 

Have  the  cash  to  invest  in  a  good  school  pr 
position.  Correspondence  strictly  confident!; 
Address  E.  E.  THOMAS,  care  Business  Educ 
tor,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  MAN,  teacher  and  manager,  will 
>uy  financial  interest  in  a  business  school ; 
night  purchase  outright.  Address  F.  E.  R„ 
are  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

Only  school  in  city  of  28,000.  Fine  territory, 
ficd  paying  proposition.  Splendid  quarters, 
Kxpenses  very  low.  Price  reasonable.  Address 
H.  O.  H..eare  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  (). 


THE  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


•lie 


eh  tin 


University  Extension  Law  School 

a  most  thorough  combined  resident  isinn- 
nier)  and  correspondence  course  which  pre- 
pares for  the  bar  examination  in  every  state. 
19th  successful  year.  Address.  The  Dean, 
F.  Jl'CHHOFK,  Ph.  D.,  LI..  M.,  952  E.  55th 
Chicago,  111. 


EXPERIENCED  MALE  COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHER 

Desires  position  as  Principal  or  Manager  in  any- 
good  school.  Will  also  accept  high  grade  teach- 
er's position.  (Iraduate  of  high  school,  business 
college,  Normal  school  and  college.  Also  work 
in  special  schools.  Can  begin  work  any  time 
after  July  1st,  1916.  (let  in  touch  with  me  and  I 
will  prove  mv  worth.    Address 

"AMBITION" 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 

WANTED 

Capable  man  to  manage  branch  school  in  city  of 
30,000.  Must  be  a  hustler  and  able  to  teach  com. 
subjects.  Will  give  small  interest,  ifdesired.  Ad- 
dress MANAGER,  care  of  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


All  or 
Kansas 
Might 

Care  B 

half  of  small  Business  College  in   a 
State  School  Town  of  7.000     $2,000. 
ease. 

Address,  SUNNY  KANSAS, 
siness  Educator.                 Columbus.  Ohio 

for  sale: 

New  Steuotype,  used  only  <i  weeks.  Write  to 

GEORGE  W.  HUNT. 

GHANVILLE.  ILL. 

Till  A  |tl|C\]  Experienced  in  every  phase 
I  WU  IVICll  of  Business  School  work  and 
who  now  earn  good  salaries  with  a  first-class 
school  in  securing  students  and  preparing 
them  for  the  demands  of  big  business  houses, 
are  open  for  engagement  beginning  July  I, 
1916.  They  prefer  to  work  together  on  a 
COMMISSION  BASIS.  Can  you  use  them? 
Address  "Hustlers,''  care  B.E.,  Columbus.O. 


FOR  SALE 


A  splendidly  equipped  commer- 
cial school  with  an  Al  reputa- 
q  its  community.  Estab- 
lished 21-2  years.  Rapid  growth  despite  hard  time*. 
Complete  equipment,  new  and  strictly  modern  in  every 
respect.  Physical  inventory.  *t. Tiki.  Kinest  location  in  a 
progressive  city  of  10.000  population.  Exclusive  com 
mercial  school  in  city  anil  practically  no  competition  in 
territory,  First  year's  receipts  over  &>.lf>0.  Personal 
reasons  for  selling  which  will  lie  made  known  on  appli- 
cation.   For  full  particulars,  address 

"  MONEY  MAKER," 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY  XS 


ends  teachers  and  has  tilled  hundreds 
gh  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,0001  with  ex- 

cellent  teachers.     Est.  1889.     No  charge  to  em- 

If  you  need  a  teacher  for  any  desirable  place  or  know  where  a  teacher 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 

The  igency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract,  (year)  spokl 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  !  Your  share  of  1 1,250,000.00.  During  twenty 
consecutive  working  days,  191  4-15,  employers  asked  us  for  teachers  whose  salaries  aggre- 
gated a  Million  and  a  Quarter  Dollars.  Our  Fourth  Year  of  recommending  only  when  asked 
to  do  so.  This  is  why  employers  have  taken  12.000  men  and  women  as  recommended.  No 
registration  fee  necessary.  The  Western  Reference  &  Bond  Ass'n,637ScarrlttBldg..KsnsasClty,Mo. 


immMMMmmmMMstEEammEssmmii 
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Successful  School  Man  &8SSS2IPS- 

lege  in  a  good  city.  Send  fall  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Offer  mast  bear  careful  Investigation.  All  correspond 
ence  confidential. 

NOW        *'»re  The  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

IN 

DEMAND 

Qualified  and 

Experienced 

Tea 

'hers 

for 

WESTERN  H!CH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  REG 

5TER 

NOW 

Free  registration  t 

BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE.  D 

e  river. 

Colo. 

Old  Established  Business  College.    "*«' atteracfe' 

darting   board  family  and    teachers.   81,750.00   monthly. 
Pergonal  reasons  for  selling.     Price.  R4. 000. 00  cash. 
ADDRESS.  PIERCE, 

Care  The  Business  E'ln.-ator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


WANTED 

A  good  Business  School  for  Cash.  Must 
mean  business.  Address  A.  L.  C,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOE,    SALE 
Established  Business  College  in  Kansas  city  of 
12,000.     A  fine  proposition  for  hustler  or  for  man 
and  wife.     Not  much  money  required  to  handle 
it.    Address  F.  S  .  care  B.  E..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.   O.   PRATT.  MANAGER 


FOR  SALE 

Well  located  Business  College. 
A  money  maker.  Reasons  for 
selling.  Reply  B.  I.,  care  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


THURSTON,  JSSn 


TEACHERS) 
AGENCY 


rree  booklet 
tells  how  to  apply 
■  opposition.  2oth 
year.  E.K.Nichols 
Mgr.  Railway  Ex- 
change BIdg..  224 
s.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago,  Hi. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

We  need  teachers  to  recommend.  Write 
for  our  FREE  literature;  state  qualifications 
briefly.  If  you  would  buy  a  money-making 
business  college,  write  for  particulars,  no  charge. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION, 

436  Cole  Building.  Marion,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE 

Businees  College.  Western  city  of 
8000.  No  competition  within  100 
miles.  Railroad  connections  to  many 
towns.     Address 

PEHSTCIPAL 
Care  Business  Educator.      Columbus,  Ohio 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 


KOCKrMr-7£ACH£RS' 

AC£/WCY.  EMPIRE  BLD  0.  DENVER, COLC 


RISK    TFAPHFRS'     AfiFNCY  0<">'  «3.000  Positions  Filled.  33rd  Year.  Whenseek- 

28  East  lackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  ters  —  the   i.arcjest  and    best  equipped  Teachers' 

Other  offices.  Boston.    New  York.  Washington.   Denver.  Agency  In  the    United    States.       Circnlar  and    member 

Portland.  Berkeley.  Los  Angeles  ship  form  sent  'on  application. 


Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

The  leading  Agency  for  the  entire  West  and  Alaska.  Com- 
mercial teachers  wanted  now  for  emergency  vacancies. 
Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


BOISE 


IDAHO 


R.  B.  I.  TRAINING   SCHOOL 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher,  the  training  courses  in  the  Rochester 
FOR  ffiMMFRflAI  TFAPHFR^  Business  Institute  will  serve  your  purpose  effective- 
rim  UUHIIHLIXUIHL  ILHOIILnO  iy.  We  prepare,  recommend  and  place  a  large  class 
of  commercial  teachers  every  year.  1  here  is  an  excellent  class  now  in  attendance.  We  give 
special  courses  in  subject  matter  and  methods  for  teachers  daring  July,  Our  certificate  and 
diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department.  Send  postal  card  for  particulars. 
ROCHESTER    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE,     Rochester,     N.    Y. 


Indications  point  to  an  unusually  strong  demand  for  high  class  com- 
mercial teachers  for  September  engagement.  Many  of  the  large  city 
high  schools  and  private  commercial  institutions  are  now  on  the  'still 
hunt''  for  teachers  and  have  enlisted  our  co-operation  in  the  search. 
We  have  openings  for  the  very  BEST  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PRO- 
FESSION. We  need  you.  You  may  need  us.  Co-operation  is  our  Motto. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


FREE    REGISTRATION 


WORPORATED 


BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


JANUARY 

PRIZE 
WINNERS 


To  day  is  Feb-  1.  Since  Jan.  1,  with  our  aid,  these  men  — not  to 
mention  the  others  not  quite  so  fortunate— have  begun  teaching  in  these 
new  positions:  O.  E.  Beach,  shorthand  instructor,  Lowell,  Mass.,  High 
School;  F.  S.  Robinson,  special  penmanship  teacher,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit  ;  V.  L.  Reynolds,  Head  Shorthand  Dept.,  Massey 
Business  College,  Richmond,  Va. ;  L.  A.  Newgard,  Head  Shorthand 
Dept.,  of  th«  great  Rider -Moore  and  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
F.  F.  Wells,  shorthand  instructor,  Duluth  Business  University,  Also  we 
placed  J.  G.  Wootton,  at  a  handsome  salary,  with  the  splendid  new  mill- 
ion-dollar High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  Delivon 
Parks  with  the  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  High  School.  Better  get  a 
sample  of  our  service  early.        Enrollment  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist.) 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr.  Prospect  Hill,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


WHEN    IN    SAINT     LOUIS 

VISIT  OUR  NEW  OFFICES 

316,    317,    318     NICHOLAS     BUILDING 

When  in  need  of  a  commercial  teacher,  or  a 
desirable  position,  bear  in  mind  that  no  agency 
in  all  America  is  prepared  to  give  you  better 
service.  Teachers,  be  sure  that  an  up-to-date 
record  of  your  training  is  in  our  files.  Send  for 
a  new  registration  blank  to-day  ! 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Nicholas  BIdg., 
ROBERT  A.  QRANT,  Manager  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  B.  E.  IN 
BOSTON 


Whether  the  above  place  should  be  called 
Beanville.  Braintown  or  Busines6burg  depends 
largely  upon  view  point.  We  landed  there  in 
the  morning  and  as  soon  as  we  had  digested  a 
package  of  mail  we  made  for  Roxbury  to  call 
upon  our  old  and  true  Iowa  friend,  E.  H.  Fish- 
er, who,  with  his  brother,  C.  M.,  conduct  the 
Fisher  Colleges  of  Business  located  in  Rox- 
bury.  Somerville,  and  Cambridge.  All  are  in 
as  prosperous  conditions  as  times  and  superior 
service  warrant,  for  these  in-the-prime-of-life 
brothers  put  more  into  their  institutions  by 
way  of  conscientious  and  efficient  services  than 
they  take  out  in  cold  cash  if  we  may  judge  by 
what  we  could  see  bv  way  of  faculty  experi- 
ences, ability,  and  numbers.  But  that  is  why 
they  have  grown  and  that  is  why  they  will  sur- 
vive long  after  less  worthy  institutions  are 
crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Fisher  then  generously  volunteered  to 
take  me  around  a  couple  of  corners  to  call  upon 
our  quarter -century  old  Hoosier  -  Buckeye 
friend,  Mr.  R.  (i.  Laird,  principal  of  the  Rox- 
bury  High  School  and  the  Boston  Clerical 
School,  the  latter  being  a  public  business 
school,  while  the  former  is  a  regular  girls'  high 
school.  Twelve  hundred  girls  are  in  attend- 
ance at  the  high  school,  pursuing  one  of  the 
four  courses  provided  as  follows  :  Normal,  com- 
mercial, College,  or  General.  Seven  hundred 
of  the  twelve  pursue  the  commercial  course. 

The  Clerical  School  has  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  numbers  of  which  are 
now  rapidly  increasing  because  of  enlarged 
quarters  admirably  appointed  forthe  work. 

Students  are  largely  from  the  Roxbury  dis- 
trict  but  many  come  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  city.  The  Clerical  is  attended  by  young 
men  as  well  as  young  women.  The  entrance 
requirements  to  the  Clerical  School  are  two 
years'  high  school  work  for  the  Business  de- 
partment and  three  years  to  the  Shorthand  de- 
partment. This  gives  the  necessary  age  and 
preparation  to  the  Clerical  students  to  provide 
thorough  training. 

Laird's  experience  in  both  public  and  private 
schools  and  his  experience  as  an  accountant 
have  admirably  fitted  him  for  this  double  task 
and  innovation  in  education.  The  Clerical 
School  is  a  duplicate  of  business  quite  as  much 
as  schools  can  be  and  is  providing  the  same 
type  of  training  given  in  the  better  sort  of  pri- 
vate business  schools.  Mr.  <i.  L.  Hoffacker  is 
at  the  head  of  the  business  department  and  in 
every  way  a  tit  man  for  the  place. 

We  next  called  upon  our  former  pupil,  J.  L. 
Hayward,  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Somerville  High  School, attended 
by  about  half  of  the  total  enrollment  of  2100 
pupils  Havward  is  a  genial  gentleman  and  is 
supported  by  a  genial  lot  of  hustling,  efficient 
teachers.  Hayward  is  alsoan  Iowa  product  whose 
enthusiasm  is  as  stirring  as  the  typical  Iowa 
breeze.  Long  may  he  generate  the  generous 
and  the  joyous. 


OSKALOOSA    COLLEGE, 
Oskaloosa,   Iowa. 

Departments.  Graduate.  College.  Normal.  Com- 
mercial aiiil  Preparatory  by  mall  ami  In  residence 
Degrees  conferred.  Especially  oi  interest  to  those 
wlsblne  to  complete  work  already  begnn.  Credits 
„r.T|.t.-d  Iroin  other  institutions.  Prices  reasonable. 
Paj  m  Installments.    Catalog. 


EDUCATE  YOURSELF 

penmanship.     Everybody    admires    goo 
ting.     Besides,  it   increases  your  earnin 
ty  and  gives  von  a  lot  of  self  satisfac 
We  doubt  if  vou    can    find    anythin 
better.     Write  for  sample*  ami  prices. 

SALINA  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
SALINA.  KANSAS. 


eup:i 
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This  is  the  title  and  heading  for  an  article  on  Marriage  published  in  the  Universal  Penman  of 
1735.  The  work  as  shown  herewith  is  the  product  of  W.  Clatk,  who  wasone  of  the  master  pen- 
men of  those  days.  The  flourishes  are  remarkable  simple  and  graceful,  while  the  figures  are  full 
of  action  and  grace  and  wonderfully  well  balanced  and  contrasted. 


Daw  Me,  Indiana. 

I'en  work  by  H .  M.  Towell,  Central  Normal  College,  Danviile,  Ind. 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Snoy  Cards     u  Is  easj  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  with  our  Improved 

lettering  fens      MANY  STL DENTS  AUK   EN  A  HI. El  I   I"  CuNTIM'E  'I'll  El  H  STUDIES  THUOUUH  THE  COMPENSATION 
RECEIVED    I'.Y    I.E'ITEKINII    PRICE  TH   K  ETS  ASH   SHOW    CARDS.   El  IK  THE    SMALLER    MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF 
setloi'iT.  Hulks.     Practl.Ml   lettering   outllt  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Sbadlog   Pens,  a  eolo      of  Lettering  Ink. 
sample  Snow  Card  In  colors.  Instruction,  figures  slid  alplial.cts.     1 'repaid.  81.00 
P<A<.'ir:A'   OOMOCN  >i||M  or  r.  >M\1ERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x1  1 

j       .,.....»o         i .  >  i 1  j  containing  I'-!-'  plates  of  ( 'ommercial  Pen  alpha- 

1  J '       £mP^|EmmMP  t>ets.  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also 
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By  S.  O.  Smih.  Springfield,  Mass, 


W.  H.  Wright.  Washington,  D.  C,  favored  us 
with  a  card  containing  a  prayer  executed  in  let- 
tering and  containing  a  scroll  border.  Mr. 
Wrigtrt  displays  much  ability  in  engrossing 
work,  also  in  ornamental  penmanship. 

Perto  Rico  does  not  lack  its  fine  penmen' 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  good  practical  bus 
iness  writers  on  the  island  and  some  few  good 
ornamental  writers.  Probably  the  best  one  is 
M.  Otero  Colmenero,  San  Juan.  We  have  re- 
ceived some  fine  ornamental  cards  from  him 
showing  a  good  command  of  the  pen  and  a 
splendid  knowledge  of  form.  Mr.  Colmenero 
does  very  good  professional  work.  Later  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  some  of 
his  work  to  our  readers. 


M 

1  c*n    wake  u  good    penman  of  you   at 
home  during  Bpare  time.     Write  for  my 
free  book,  "Bow  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
tmin."     It  contains  specimens  and  telle 
bow  other*  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  oard  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

fipifej 

#.  m    TAMM.YN.  40«  M.i.r  IMg..   Kiuhi  City.    Mo 


PENMANSHIP  LESSONS 


T^Ce^-l^^ 


BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 


Agents  do  well  in  taking  orders  for  my  printed  Name 
CardB.  Outfit  2c.  W.  MrBEE,  3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West 
View  Borough.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


the:  obliqve   holder    with    an    individvality. 


tiji  IWQ     FITC     UFDF      ordinary  nl»Ii.|ii"   holder  tor   les>  money,   but  It  ' 
M  nUrVlD     rl  1  J     nLrSt      nilt.  Herve  V1,„r  .,wrim*e-,  nor  please  yon   half  so  \ 


B  the  Gmelner  Holder  the  must  desirable.    The 
_    a  source  ol  satisfaction  to  you  for  a  lifetime. 
A.  J.   GMEINER.     197   ASYLUM   ST.,   HARTFORD,   CONN. 


The  peculiar  shape,  which  has  been  scientifically  worked  <• 
price  in  either  seven  or  ten  Inehjengths  ls_qnly  Sl.JJO^while  I' 
Agents  wanted 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing?  If  so, 
ttse  the  Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They 
positively  prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c. 
Adjuster  10c  postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with 
order.  Send  stamps.  The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-old  Lucynda 
Miller  (the  writing  marvel)  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion meeting  convinced  all  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claims  are 
not  exaggerated.  Try  them  in  your  classes.  Address 
1024N.  ROIEYST.      C.   A.   FAVST,        CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ROBERT  C.  SPENCER 


Appreciation     By  G.  W.  Brown 
Streator,  III. 

Departed  this  life,  at  his  pleasant  home  in  Mil- 
waukee, on  Tuesday,  January  11,  1916,  the 
man  whom  his  many  friends  have  for  years 
loved  to  call  "Uncle  Robert."  He  was  the  old- 
est sou  of  t'latt  K.  Spencer,  author  of  the  Spen- 
eerian  style  of  penmanship,  and  was  in  his  87th 
year. 

He  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers  held 
in  Chicago  Christn  as  week,  and  took  an  active 
and  prominent  part  all  through  that  meeting. 
His  historical  address  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  29, 
marked  the  high  point  of  the  meeting.  This 
was  a  remarkable  talk  of  more  than  one  hour 
and  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  early  work  and  ex- 
periences of  the  private  business  colleges  of  the 
L'nited  States. 

It  truly  was  the  voice  of  the  veteran  that  we 
were  permitted  to  hear  that  day.  We  were  truly 
thankful,  all  of  us,  that  we  were  favored  with 
the  words  of  our  own  "Uncle  Robert" — words 
that  came  down  to  us  from  his  own  experiences 
through  the  years  of  the  long  distant  past. 

The  story  he  told  us  was  at  first  hand,  no  sec- 
ond-hand report  was  his.  Out  of  his  own  life 
experience  he  spoke,  touching  the  very  begin- 
nings of  the  business  college  movement  in  this 
country.  He  spoke  mainly  of  the  very  earliest 
of  the  associated  efforts  of  business  college 
teachers,  with  all  of  which  he  was  personally 
identified.  But  before  any  of  thete  associated 
efforts  were  made  he  was  an  individual  actor 
in  this  movement  of  the  pioneers. 

His  personal  and  individual  movement  anti- 
dated  the  "Bryant  &  Stratton  enterprise  by 
some  years.  He  was  a  personal  associate 
of  the  real  pioneers  such  as:  Bartlett, 
Gundry,  Duff,  Jones,  Folson,  Comer,  and 
others.  His  first  hand  recollections  came  to  us 
out  of  an  experience  of  some  three  score  and 
ten.  And  what  a  recollection  it  was,  touching 
the  educational  movement  and  interest  we 
represented  there  that  day!  Our  hearts  were 
warmed  and  our  minds  were  quickened  by  the 
recital  of  what  this  man  had  lived  in  his  own 
personal  experience. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  when  Mr. 
Spencer  first  turned  his  life  effort  in  the  direc- 
tion of  teaching  that  no  educator  of  recognized 
position  in  this  country  had  ever  raised  his 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  special,  or  technical  train- 
ing   of   the  common  man.      I  mean  the  kind  of 


education  that  the  ordinary,  common  man  of 
this  country  needed  to  inspire  and  elevate  him 
in  his  great  work,  out  of  which  he  earned  his 
daily  bread  and  out  of  which  has  come  the  most 
wonderful  development  of  the  individual  man 
and  the  national  recources  of  this  wonderful 
country. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a  man  of  splendid  optimism. 
In  mind  and  heart  he  never  grew  old.  Advanc- 
ing years  might  dim  his  eye,  or  slacken  hisstep. 
but  his  spirit  gladly  welcomed  every  advance 
in  education  and  every  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man. 

"Uncle  Robert"  was,  indeed,  the  patriarch  of 
business  education  in  this  country  and  his  re- 
moval marks  the  severest  loss  that  our  ranks 
have  sustained  since  the  death,  in  1898,  of 
another  great  teacher,  Mr.  S.  S.  Packard,  of 
New  York. 


MACK   SNOKTNAND 
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Fifth  Edition  now  ready.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

R   added  by  lengthening:  more  "blends" 
than  any  other  system:  easy  and  rapid 

"A-B-C  Method  TypewftlnJ,"  price  50c. 

The  OLD  subieect  in  the  NEW  way  ! 
Sample  copies,  post  paid,  half  price. 


Mack  Publishing  Company 

Swift  Current,  Sask. 


RESOLUTION    ENGROSSING   FOR 
FRAMING 

BV  P.  VV.  COSTELLO,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  set  of  resolutions 
the  original  of  which  was  about  18x24  inches, 
engrossed  on  kid-finish,  white  bristol  board, 
three  ply  thickness. 

This  piece  of  work  while  rather  elaborate  in 
its  general  appearance,  is  in  reality  turned  out 
very  rapidly  and  lacks  real  finish. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  lay  out  the  entire  piece 
of  work  very  carefully  in  pencil.  The  method 
of  handling  portrait  has  been  treated  in  the  June 
number  in  connection  with  the  Taft  album.  It 
will  do  no  harm  to  again  repeat  that  the  better 
the  lay  out  in  pencil  is  done,  the  better  results 
will  be  in  the  pen  and  ink  and  brush  finish. 
When  you  have  your  layout  to  your  liking,  ink 
in  the  whole  design  in  waterproof  India  ink, 
using  a  Soennecken  pen  of  the  necessary  width 
for  the  heavy  outlines. 

The  brush  work  is  done  in  olive  green  ob- 
tained by  mixing  Hooker's  Green  No.  2  with 
Payne's  Gray. 

The  lettering  throughout  was  executed  with 
the  broad  pens  and  shaded  in  the  display  lines 
with  the  olive  green. 

It  will  require  a  little  extra  care  to  lay  in  the 
heading  "Liverymen  and  Undertakers'  Bene- 
ficial Association."  It  is  necessary  to  let  the  let- 
ters conform  to  the  slope  of  the  heavv  ribbon 
streamer.  Note  carefully  how  tbey  lean  to  the 
left  on  the  left  hand  side,  then  gradually  as- 
sume a  vertical  position,  and  as  they  nearthe 
finish  lean  to  the  right. 


BOOKS  YOU  CAN  USE 

The  cost  o£  the  six  books  listed  below  is  just  one-half 
their  retail  price.  They  are  worth  many  times  the  small 
amount  I  am  asking  for  them. 

Book  on  Business  Writing,  108  pages,  538  lessons 50 

■Madarasz  Artistic  Gems  Different  from  Zaner's  Book        .50 

34  Alphabets  in  Practical  Lettering.  32  pages 15 

Madarasz  Advanced  Engraver's  Script .15 

95  Lessons  in  Ornamental  Writing,  32  pages 25 

Lessons  in  Engraver's  Script,  32  pages . 15 

We  give  you  the   privilege  of  returning  the  books  if  vou  are 
notsatisfied.     Circulars  giving  40  lessons  in  Business  Writing 
sent  free.         Address,       C.  W.  I0NES.  Principal  Brocklon  Business 
College.  Brockton,  Mass 


OFFICIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  Accredited  Commercial  Schools  of  the  United  States  have  made  this  Institu- 
tion their  official  national  training  school  for  commercial  teachers.  This  dis- 
tinction will  bring  the  school  a  still  greater  demand  for  its  graduates,  but  already 
it  receives  500  calls  a  year  for  commercial  teachers  and  nearly  1500  for  office-help. 
Its  free  literature  is  ready  for  distribution. 


Bfie  <3mblein 

yllkk'iit  School 
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!  /mk   I  WIJ^  VW@\  in  of 
nton,'£Pa., 

laB^einCficu)  Mmc  9.hslSr 
u'crc  a^optCiS: 

WHEREAS* 

P^"^jf  liaspfoasft^  §oi  inTfistWioencc  to  remove  from  our  miost' 

HHflrlp(H.$IIlilte  « 

a  Mwth  nzerafe  of  f%  ^^socfatioit  tyiio^c  oatfft  p  qrcariu  deplore. 
|X  "Jftafm  flic  cWlx  of^rother^lltl'ferwnaoc  lost  a 
►  II,  ooar  fricno,  and  one  ofWnwsh  vafuafiic  mcmBccsr 
Jfe  ;t>a$  a  man  of  tWo*  and  OMitprcnatswe  ratnd,unassurait«jan^an- 
pr<?tcnhoa5in  his  life  and  cnurarfcr,  offish"  roW$  (.Vmanomci  (lie  Ivtfot  each, 
put  aftwus  Ikwimj  in  mini  flic  mtcrcstano  uvftare  of  mi£%sodation  .He  was- 
tiiniVvmtconjt  frawaiiocouraacou^aniu'cntouttiJto  llic  ureal  fajonounafraio, 
trusting  in  3um  whose  precepts  fie  fiaitolkuoeo  ani  after  u'ficm  lie  haopat- 

tairitefifc..       RESOliVED, 

3fiaf  uv  rcaaro  ir  a  kino  prootofflcewahiKtucre  permitteotohavemepfcasureani 
profit  of  hi.--  friendship  for,  so  raanu  ucaix'Jo  him uvoine  mucli,ano  ho  has  fuu'ft  iit  I 
our  lieartsa  monument  lfiatwiffnorperisft,Puf  unffenOureanA  increase  in  fieauty 
asoai|.<comodi;ocio.      *Ti>  .  .   ..  li  .  .  t  '  I 

«3'\^0l\?Ci&  "-Jljut  uw  atcno  io  iu>  [ 
famrfil  ourprofounoest  s^mpatfiu  in  llicir  kreaoement,  ano  assure  Miem  that 
u'hifefheu  mourn  the  loss  of  a  fiin'o  ano  affectionate  husiuno  and^  father,  :i'c  also 
aricoe  for  a  hcloeco  member  ano  true  frieno;  be  it  furtnen 

ofiitions-  he  sprcao  upon  tire  minutes  cf  our  #sso- 


3?C50lyC(\  ^hat,  these  res 


Ciation,  ano  that  an  euqrossco  copy  he  sent  to  his  bereaoeo  tamifu 

0. OlUlUuR  gj   $m^ I  flfliertoit, ^onjcJcrm. 


By  P.  W.  Costello.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Bend  Belf-arldressed  posta 
for  criticism,  and  stamp: 
for  return  of   specimens 


roses  are  in  a  lighter  tone  than  the  leaves,  ob- 
tained by  very  fine  lines  thickened  where  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  turned.  Make  leaves  di- 
rectly  under  the  roses  very  dark  in  tone  for 
contrast  and  relief.  This  spray  of  roses  may  be 
effectively  treated  in  wash,  and  would  make  a 
very  nice  design  for  word  "Resolved"  on  en- 
grossed resolution. 

Remember  that  the  greatest  success  comes  to 
those  who' remain  students  through  life;  those 
who  are  willing  to  brush  aside  pecuniary  gain 
to  make  way  for  artistic  excellence. 


BROAD  PEN  LETTERING. 


•  We  present  herewith  some  practical  lettering 
for  show  cards,  price  cards,  etc.  Study  charac- 
ter of  letters  critically.  First  rule  lines  to  gov- 
ern height,  then  pencil  each  letter  for  spacing 
only.  I'se  a  No.  3  Soennecken  pen  and  India 
ink.  Never  use  common  inks  for  lettering. 
Connect  the  strokes  and  correct  inaccuracies 
with  a  fine  pointed  pen.  The  lower  case  letters 
follow  the  word  "Success"  and  were  written 
with  a  No.  5  pen. 

The  initial  "R"  and  spray  of  roses  and  leaves 
shows  a  strong  and  rather  effective  line  treat- 
ment of  values.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
color  values  are  treated  in  short,  parallel  lines 
varied  in  thickness  for  the  light  ami  dark  tones. 
No  cross-hatched  lines  in  this  specimen.    The 
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Advertising 

THOS.  E    CUPPER. 
Inc.  Acct., 

8INGEN,   GA. 


There  are  many  advertisers — and, 
no  doubt,  quite  a  number  of  School 
Managers  and  Proprietors  who  may 
not  be  as  well  posted  on  the  subject 
of  TYPES,  including  sizes,  faces  and 


styles,  as  they  should— and,  therefore 
are  practically  unable  to  accurately 
calculate  the  amount  of  space  an  Ad. 
should  occupy  in  order  to  show  up  to 
best  advantage,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  easily  apparent  that  some  atten- 
tion to,  and  study  of,  the  various 
types  would  not  be  amiss. 

Again— among  other  things  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  are  the  vi- 
tally important  subjects  of  position 
or  location,  circulation  and  the  field 
covered  or  classes  reached,  etc.,  all 
of  which  should  be  carefully  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  to  bring 
to  pass  the  results  striven  for. 

Carefully  reading  and  studying, 
from  every  point  of  view,  advertise- 
ments that  are  national  or  world- 
wide in  reach  or  scope,  that  have 
been  devised,  studied,  planned,  pre- 
pared and  written  by  the  Advertis- 
ing Masters  in  the  various  lines, 
should  prove  to  be  more  or  less  sug- 
gestive, instructive  and  profitable 
not  only  in  the  preparation  of  copy 
but  in  general  arrangement,  appeal- 
ing  quality,  position,  style,  etc.,  as, 

well. 

/  Because   this   may    be    the 


3 (tip cites-  tl\ou<akt5  tKat 
coT\si  ruot",  •th&.t"  create -greater  foitly 
th&t" inspire  more  confidence, is  &. 


SUGGESTIVE 


means  of  awakening  the 
mind  to  act  in  new  direc- 
tions, pointing  out  new 
ways,  new  ideas,  new  pos- 
sibilities, etc. 


INSTRUCTIVE 


IT  SHOWS 


ANDTEACHES 


PROFITABLE 


How  the  Masters  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  things 
and  whipped  them  into 
crystallized  ATTEN- 
TION -  COMPELLING 
creations. 

The  things  which  they  have 
j    guarded  against. 

The  principles  upon  which 
they  have  built,  and  how 

i  they  have  made  them 
/  count  for  something  worth 
/    while. 

The  importance  of  creative 
ability,  and  that  it  is  not 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
ordinary  normal  minds. 


Because  the  former  enables 
the  close  observing  stu- 
dent to  utilize  creative 
productions  by  applying 
them  in  his  own  affairs. 

jBecause  its  a  splendid  ob- 
servation lesson  that  can 
be  learned  from  the  result- 
producing  ads. 

Because  this  kind  of  Ad.  ed- 
ucation enables  one  to  get 
out  ads.  that  will  possess 
qualities  to  reach  further, 
make  a  deeper  impression 
on  a  larger  audience  re- 
sulting in  a  stronger  grasp, 
etc.,  terminating  in  more 
inquiries  — greater  sales- 
more  genuine  profit. 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

Formerly  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 

Published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company 

812  Evening  Post  Building.      New  York,  N.  Y. 

r,'2  pages  of  live  editorials,  articles  and  news  relating  to 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 

Every  business  teacher  and  student  needfl  It. 

Send  10c   for  sample  copy.    Annual  subscription,  $1. 
(Foreign  $1.25.) 
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"Demerit's  Touch  Manuel"  on  Typewriting 
by  Isaac  S.  Dement,  Dement  Publishing  Co.. 
Dayton,  O.,  cloth  bound,  54  pages  printed  on 
but  one  side,  is  the  title  of  a  concise  publication 
on  Touch  Typewriting,  comprising  a  series  of 
carefully  graded  lessons  with  complete  and  ex- 
plicit instructions.  The  author  is  an  experienc- 
ed and  expert  shorthand  writer,  teacher  and 
author,  as  well  as  a  skilled  typist  and  student  of 
practical  methods.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  also  contains  3000  words  for  spelling, 
many  of  which  are  chosen  because  they  are  fre- 
quently misspelled.  The  book  is  deserving  of 
consideration. 

"Pitman's  Spanish  Commercial  Header"  by 
G.  R.  Macdonald,  price  SI. 00,  cloth  bound,  170 
pages,  is  the  title  of  a  well  printed  volume  con  ■ 
taining  a  varied  selection  of  articles  relating  to 
the  principal  branches  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, printed  in  Spanish.  This  volume  is  intend- 
ed to  enable  students  to  translate  from  Spanish 
into  English  commercial  messages. 

"Pitman's  Reporter's  Assistant",  price  SI. Oo, 
cloth  bound.  Is  a  companion  volume  to  Pit- 
man's Shorthand  Dictionary.  While  the  latter 
supplies  the  shorthand  form  for  any  given 
word,  this  book  furnishes  a  list  of  outlines 
which  may  represent  more  than  one  word  and 
also  different  outlines  representing  words  con- 
taining the  same  combinations  of  consonants. 
Phrases  and  well  known  proper  names  as  rep- 
resented by  such  outlines  are  included ;  the  po- 
sition of  outlines  and  necessary  vowels  are  in- 
dicated, and  there  is  a  valuable  introduction 
containing  rules  on  the  structure  of  special  out- 
lines. 


"Style-Book  of  Business  English",  price  85c, 
cloth  bound,  is  the  title  of  a  250  page  volume 
now  in  the  seventh  revised  edition  by  H.  W. 
Hammond  and  Max  J.  Herzberg.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  letters  in  this  book  originated  in  ac- 
tual letters  in  business  and  are  therefore  intend- 
ed to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  English  language 
in  modern  commercial  correspondence;  letters 
representing  twenty-seven  professions  and 
trades. 

All  of  the  above  books  are  from  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Student's  Art  Magazine,  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.,  price  SI. 00  a  year,  G.  H.  Lockwood, Edi- 
tor, occasionally  comes  to  our  desk.  It  is  al- 
ways well  filled  with  attractive  illustrations  and 
helpful  instruction  with  hints  to  ambitious  art 
students. 

The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Eranklin. 
price  25c,  by  Jerome  B.  Howard,  published  by 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company,  is  the 
title  of  another  sixty-eight  page  booklet  en- 
graved, printed  and  published  in  their  usual 
very  excellent  style.  No  better  products  come 
to  our  desk. 
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The  Joplin,  Mo.,  Business  College  Journal  is 
before  us  bespeaking  a  thorough  school.  This 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Wessel  who  for  years 
has  been  connected  with  Highland  Park  Col- 
lege and  Ferris  Institute. 

The  Miami  Commercial-Bee,  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  Miami  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Dayton,  O.,  is  an  artistic,  down-to-the- 
minute  production  bespeaking  new  life  in  that 
old,  well  known  institution. 


A  catalog  of  the  Kearney  State  Normal 
School  devotes  a  couple  of  pages  to  penman- 
ship, which  is  directed  by  J.  A.  Stryker.  Few 
normal  schools  in  America  are  giving  as  much 
attention  to  penmanship  as  Kearney. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moody,  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  High 
School,  recently  secured  considerable  publicity 
in  the  New  Britain  Herald  on  January  14  in 
reference  to  the  work  being  done  in  that  de- 
partment and  the  demand  by  the  business  man 
for  students  trained  in  that  institution.  The 
names  of  a  large  number  of  firms  are  given  who 
have  employed  high  school  students  and  are  so 
well  pleased  that  they  want  more. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y., 
bespeaks  its  modern  character  by  providing 
a  commercial  course  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
meron  Evert  Mathews.  We  note  among  the 
usual  subjects  taught  that  also  of  Spanish, which 
means  that  they  intend  to  prepare  their  students 
to  do  business  with  Latin  America. 

Attractive  advertising  has  been  received  from 
the  following:  The  Stewart  Commercial 
School,  Grafton,  W.  Va.;  The  J.  S.  Sweet  Pub- 
lishing Companv.  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.;  Marietta, 
Ohio,  Commercial  College;  Rasmussen  Practi- 
cal Business  School,  St.  Paul,  MinD.;  The 
Phonographic  Institute  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Lyons  &  Carnahan.  Chicago,  111.  ;  Sadler's, 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Madi- 
son, Wis..  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; The  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S  C; 
The  Lawrence,  Kans..  BusinessCollege;  Drake 
Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Strayer's  Bus- 
iness College,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Eastern  LTni- 
versity  Preparatory  School,  Claremore,  Okla.; 
Burdett  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Peirce  School. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  ;  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Spencerian  Commer- 
School,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Kansas  Wesleyan 
Business  College,  Salina,  Kans. 


INTELLECTUAL     ILLUMINATION 

Light  is  the  symbol  of  Knowledge.  How  natural  it  is  for  one  to  exclaim  "  I  see,  I  see  clearly.  " 
meaning  '    I  understand,  I  understand  perfectly." 

Clearness,  as  a  synonym  for  perspicuity  in  composition,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  this  sym- 
bolism of  light  as  applied  to  the  understanding. 

Now,  just  as  the  mazda  lamp  and  nitrogen  bulb  have  evolved  far  more  light  from  much  less 
current,  so  the  modern  methods  of  presenting  thought  and  teaching  principles  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  illuminate  the  mind  and  impress  the  understanding  with  much  less  waste  of  nervous  energy 
by  either  student  or  teacher  than  could  be  accomplished  formerly.  In  short,  mental  science,  in  the 
evolution  of  pedagogical  principles,  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  physical  science 
in  the  development  of  light  from  electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  great  improvement  in  modern  Text  Books,  we  now  have  Exercise  Books, 
which  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  text  itself.  Our  Letter  Writing  Lessons  and  our 
English  Exercises  are  related  in  this  way  to  our  New  Practical  Letter  Writing  and  our  Plain 
English.  Our  Speed  Exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  apply  systematically  the  text  of  the  Instruc- 
tion Book  in  the  Arithmetic  Aids.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  Shorthand  Exercises.  They 
double  the  value  of  the  Shorthand  Text.  All  of  these  act  the  part  of  an  auxiliary  current,  or 
"  booster,"  to  increase  the  power  just  where  the  resistance  is  greatest. 

Get  some  of  our  books  for  examination,    and  test  their  power  for 
INTELLECTUAL    ILLUMINATION 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 


A  comple 


i  of  High  Grade    .. 
lid  '25c.     Sample  pages  free 


»,  t         i  ii'j'iin   wt.      cample  ])ages  iree. 

H.  B   LEHMAN,  Central  High  School.  St   Louis.  Mo. 


We  recently  hail  the  pleasure  of  awarding  a 
number  of  certificates  in  writing  to  eighth 
grade  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Manor. 
Pa.,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Olive  A, 
Mellon.  It  is  not  often  we  see  as  fine  writing 
as  her  pupils  are  using.  Our  congratulations 
are  hereby  extended  to  all  concerned,  Super- 
intendent, Principals,  Supervisor.  Teachers, 
and  Pupils,  as  all  are  necessary  in  accomplish- 
ing the  best. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 

BY  MAIL 

The  anderBigned  has  decided  to 

take  a  few  pnplls.  possessing  the 

natural    talent  for  lettering,  and 

drill  them  In  the  necessary  alpha 

bets  from  hand  made  pen  and  ink 

copies,    ronnding  ont   the    coarse 

with  a  finished  set  of  resolutions. 

For  terms,  address, 

P.  W.  Costkllo 

Engrosser  and  Illuminator. 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg., 


LESSONS   IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND    PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  5'ax8  inches/filled  with 
a  greater  amount  of  writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


3702    LOCUST  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magizine  Devoted  to 
Cor-.mercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  urnaiiicnl.il 
writing  and  text  lettering;  Vrticles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law.  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of 
Business,  School  News.  Personal 
News,    Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  lCc. 

Club   Kates    Given    on    Application, 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  SI. 00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  30rVetnYoPrlkace 


,  i  ETEnNnL INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Ktihnai.  Ink  Is  for  gen 
eral  writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  »Oc.) 
the  Engrossing  Ink  it  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  Inks  write  black  from   the  pee 

point  and  star  black  forerer;  proof  ti 

age,  air,  sssshlne,  chemloals  and  fir* 

'T-ll  If  your  dialer  doee  not  aupply 

their  (nk«.  tend  to 

CHAS   M.  HIGCINS  &  CO.,  Mfi  . 
I  Ninth  St  Brooklv*.  N  V. 


d  I  will  • 
12  different 
tyles.  Of  these  12  styles 
on  will,  no  donbt,  find 
me  that  yon  will  want  to 
dopt  and  begin  work  np 
n.    Write  me  today  and 


FREE  With  every  course  purchas- 
ed your  choice  of  Business, 
B  OO  K  S  Ornate,  Cardwriting,  Flou- 
rishing, Script,  Engrossing  and  Illumi- 
nating by  America's  best  Penmen  and 
Engrossers.  Everything  must  be  sold  at 
a  sacrifice.  What  is  your  hobby3  JACOB 
MILLER.  42  Ave.  B,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 20c 

Ornate  letter _  50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

1    "         "       Combination 25c 

1  Business  Letter 26c 

1  Set  Business  Caps  ..      10c 

1  Blanehard  Flourish 25c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen. 25c 

$2^05 
All    for $1.50 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship 10c. 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument $1.50 


By  H.  Bla 


ichard,  with  Coast  College  of  Letter 
ing,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


519  Germain  Bldg. 


Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


HIGH  GRADE 


diplomas^* 
Certificates. 


Our  new  catalog  of  stock  Diplomas  and 
Certificates  mailed  on  request.  We  have  also 
just  issued  a  circular  of  made-to-order  Di- 
plomas. 

We  have  some  new  designs  this  season  and 
have  redrawn  many  of  our  regular  diplomas. 
Best   quality  —  lowest    prices  —  prompt    de- 
livery. 
Send  for  full-sized  samples.      Artistic  engrossing — circular  free. 

HCrVSTARD   «Ss  BROWN, 

ENGROSSERS  AND  PRINTERS,  -  -  ROCKLAND,   MAINE 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 
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Gillott's  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pen* 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott'a  Pent  have  for  Beventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gilloll',  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gilloit  <&  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <H  CO..  Sole  Agents 


93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


ARE  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESJ 


7IN(FT(HINGI' 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENMANSHIPano 


HlH 


Terry  Eng.<2 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENGRZTVERS 

(olumbus.  Qhio 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship  Supplies. 

pay  charges. 


All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  men- 
tioned  to   go  by  express,    on  which  you 
Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 


1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand - $  .46 

1  Good    Grip  Penpuller 10 

1  All-Steel  Ink  Eraser 60 

ZANERIAN  PENS 

1  gr.  Zanerian  Business 75 

yt  ••    25  1  doz 10 

Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  Pens  same  price  as  Z.  Business  Pens. 

1  gr.  Zanerian  Kine  Writers 1.00 

yt"  25  1  doz  12 


PEVHOLDERS 

1  Zanerian  Fine  Art,  rosewood,  11M  in 1.00 

1  Zanerian  Oblique,  rosewood.  11  %  in 50 


8  in. 

8  in. 
Zanerian  Expert.  7%  in. 

7.75  1  doz w 

4.25  14  " 50 

2.30  H  "     - 30 

1  60  1  only 15 


2  do 
1  Tr 

1  Central,  hard  rubber,  5^4  in  26 

1  Correct,    "  "         tP/L  in  

Excelsior  Oblique,  6  i 
1  gr  5.00  1  doz.. 


y% 


2.60 


1  gr. 


1.35  1  only 

Zaner  Method  Straight,  7%  in. 

._ 4.00  \i,  doz 30 

200  yt  doz 20 

1.00  1  only 10 

1  doz  . 50 

1  Pencil  Lengthener — 10 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

1  complete  set ._. 25 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No - 20 

1    "    double       "  "      "     .     .40 

\i  gr.  any  No.  single  pointed 36 

$| double        " 75 

1  Soennecken  Lettering  Penholder 10 

BLANK  CARDS 

100  postpaid -, 25 

500  express 60 

1000  express — 1.00 


INKS 

1  bottle  Zanerian  India. - $  .30 

1  doz  bottles,  express 2.00 

1  bottle  White  25 

1        "      Zanerian  Gold - 20 

1  doz.  bottles,  express ._ 1.25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  School  Ink  , ._ 20 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  V,  pt _. .40 

1  pt    express _ 45 

1  qt  •' 75 

ENVELOPES.  3Xx6K 

White,  Azure,  or  Primrose. 

100  postpaid .- _ 45 

500  express .90 

1000  express 1  75 

WHITE  CARDBOARD,  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid -.     50 

6        "      express _ -.     .60 

12      "  "       - 1.00 

BLACK  CARDBOARD  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid .. 50 

6        "       express 50 


WEDDING  PAPER,  21x33 


3  Sheets  postpaid. 
6  "  express  - 
12      " 


-. ..--     .50 

70 

ZANERIAN  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid-- 45 

12      "       express 50 

LEDGER  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid —     .55 

12      "         express     65 

Send  5  cents  for  sample   of  white,   black   and  colored  cards,  and  5 
cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address  ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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TEACHERS  THINK  gaj  ROWE  SHORTHAND 

that  it  is  being  introduced  into  quite  a  number  ot  first  class  schools — -in  others  it  is  being  tried  out 
In  all  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has  those  qualities  that  should  make  it  attractive  to 
everyone  who  wants  to  produce  a  distinctive  quality  of  stenographers  with  a  distinctive  system  ot 
shorthand.  It  is  not  difficult  to  try  out  a  system  of  shorthand  for  the  energetic  school  principal. 
We  have  teachers  ready  to  fill  positions — capable  teachers,  who  will  produce  results. 

Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

is  now  the  acknowledged,  supreme  leader  in  the  bookkeeping  field.  We  have  received  more  intro- 
ductions during  the  present  school  year  than  ever  before.  It  is  giving  satisfaction  everywhere.  It 
has  revolutionized  teaching  methods  and  set  a  new  standard  for  commercial  training.  It  is  doing 
good  work  for  others — why  should  it  not  do  good  work  for  you?  The  authors  of  the  H.  M.  Rowe 
Company  are  the  originators  of  the  teaching  methods  which  now  predominate  in  this  country. 
Every  new  book  shows  their  leadership. 

We  think  we  have  what  will  please  you  in  every  commercial  subject.     Correspond  with  us. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 


HARLEM  SQUARE 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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VAN  SAINT  MANUAL  Of  SHORTHAND 


Munson  shorthand  is  popularly  known  as  "the  system  that  is  free  from  exceptions."  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  our  Van  Sant  Manual  of  Shorthand  (Munson  Svstem)  characterize  it  as 
the  most  teachable  shorthand  text  published — pedagogically  it  is  years  in  advance  of  any  text  in  any 
system.  Isn't  that  what  you  want — a  superior  text  on  a  superior  system?  If  it  is,  read  our  offer 
to  teachers,   below. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  texts  on  commercial  subjects  for  either  the  bookkeeping  or  shorthand 
department.  The  following  books  for  the  shorthand  department  will  interest  you  particularly  at 
this   time: 

MODERN  TYPEWRITING— Five  editions 

DICTATION  STUDIES— Six  editions 

STENOGRAPHER'S  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS  ONLY 

In  order  to  familiarize  you  with  this  superior  system  we  will  give  you 
instruction  free  of  charge.  No  conditions  whatever  are  imposed.  Write  for 
full  particulars.     Now  is  the  best  time  for  you  to  do  this  work.    Address: 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


LYONS    &    CARNAHAN 


J     CHICAGO 
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NEW  YORK     U 
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Perfect  Touch  Typists 

Can  only  be  trained  on  the  Model  10 

REMINGTON 


This  latest  Remington  model 
permits  the  writing  of  a  letter 
from  date  to  signature  without 
once  looking  away  from  the 
copy. 

Perfect  touch  typing  isn't 
merely  a  question  of  key  lin- 
gering. To  look  at  any  part 
of  your  machine  while  you  are 
writing  it  is  just  as  bad  as  look- 
ing at  the  keyboard. 

Typewriters  which  require 
hand  settings  of  the  carriage 
make  the  typist  look  at  the  ma- 
chine every  time  he  sets  the  car- 
riage to  write  a  short  line.  These 
shortlines  average  about  a  dozen 
to  every  letter  and  envelope.  See 
them  on  the  accompanying  cut 
and  count  them  yourself.. 

Think  of  it— twelve  "breaks" 
for  every  letter.  Do  you  call 
that  perfect  touch  typewriting? 

That's  where  the  model  1 0 
Remington  comes  in.  The 
improved  Remington  column 
selector  eliminates  these 
"breaks"  absolutely.  The 
typist  doesn't  have  to  look. 
He  touches  a  key  and  the 
carriage  sets  itself. 

The  result  is  perfect  touch  typewriting 
and  a  speed  gain  of  25  percent. — proved 
by  numerous  comparative  tests. 

No  better  reason  could  be  given  why 
every  school  should  teach  the  Reming- 
ton and   every  pupil   should  learn  it. 


On  the  Remington  and  Nowhere  Else 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK  AND  EVERYWHERE 
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HAVE    YOU    SEEN 

THE  NEW 

Bliss 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE? 


Actual  Business  From  the  Start 

IT    WILL    FILL    YOUR    REQUIREMENT    IN 

DAY  or  NIGHT  SCHOOL 
LARGE  or  SMALL  CLASSES 

AND  IS  EQUALLY  FASCINATING  FOR 

BEGINNING   and   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTING'COURSES 

SCIENTIFIC   TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 


THE  f.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


HIGH  H©N©RS 


And  Passed  C.  P.  A.' Examination 


Mr.  H.  C.  Crane,  C.  P.  A.,  formerly  of 
Illinois,  completed  with  credit  the 
Accountancy  Course  of  the  Bennett 
Accountancy  Institute ;  secured  an 
appointment  with  the  great  account- 
ing firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany, and  Passed  the  last  Missouri  C. 
P.  A.  Examination  with  Highest 
Honors.  He  was  then  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Society  of  C.  P.  A's. 
with  entrance  fee  and  first  year's  dues 
remitted.  He  had  previously  gradu- 
ated from  High  and  Business  Schools 
and  worked  for  some  time  as  Book- 
keeper. Mr.  Crane  gives  great  credit 
to  the  Bennett  Course  for  his  Success. 


CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 


TYPEWRITING 


SYSTEM    OF  "■llllll>llllllllllllllll|illBllllllBII«llilllilll»:illllll»ll|i      Ij  Y    THE    iMIISIIIBIIllllllllllBllllilllllllllffllllWIIllBIMIIiilllllllllllllllllllSllilll'ilMlffllBI 

BOOKKEEPING 


By  IV.  A.  Shcaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 
Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a  new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  The  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side 
of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

This  text  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
teaching  and  accounting  methods. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


TOUCH  METHOD 

By  Daisy  M.  Bell  and  David  A.  Wasson. 

An  exceptionally  strong  combination  of  begin- 
ing  and  advanced  work.  It  provides  a  complete 
course  including  every  phase  of  typewriting.  The 
key  board  exercises  insure  rapid  progress  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  touch  writing.  The  advanced 
work  consists  of  budgets  carefully  graded  and 
arranged.  The  student  learns  "  correct  arrange- 
ment," as  well  as  accuracy  and  speed.      190  pages. 

Copy  Holder  and  Shield.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  a  servicable  and  economical  copy  holder,  also  a 
shield  for  teaching  touch  typewriting  we  offer  an 
appliance  that  stands  the  student's  usage  at  a  price 
that  removes  the  only  objection  to  copy  holder 
equipment.      Send  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


I   Metropolitan    Text    Book.    Company 

1  37  So.  Wabash  Avenue,        Chicago.  | 
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Twelve  New  Improvements! 


The  Barnes  System  of 
Typewriting  Instruction, 
already  well  in  the  lead, 
is  still  further  developed. 


FREE: 

Paper  bound  copy  (cloth  50c.) 
to  Shorthand  Teachers.  Give 
name  of  school  and  specify 
whether  Benn  Pitman  or 
Graham  is  desired. 


<>a  June  5,  1915,  at  the  Typewriting  Contest  fur  novices  held  iu  New  York 
City,  Barnes  pupils  won  first,  second  and  third  places.  In  the  International 
Contest  held  Oct.  11115,  a  Karnes  pupil  broke  the  world's  record  for  a  student  of 
two  years'  experience,  writing  116  words  per  minute. 

Since  then  we  have  introduced  twelve  new  improvements,  making  for 
higher  speed,  greater  accuracy,  and  more  rapid  progress  in  training. 

An  explanation  of  these  twelve  new  features,  sample  pages,  and  special 
examination  price  to  typewriting  teachers,  will  be  sent  upon  postal  request  giv- 
ing name  of  school. 

Speed  and  accuracy  are  the  urgent  demands  of  the  day.  The  secret  of  the 
efficiency  of  Barnes  pupils  is  the  fact  that  they  are  started  t  ight  and  are 
scientifically  trained. 

Barnes  training  is  not  only  training  of  the  hand  anil  eye,  hut  of  the  brain  ; 
it  drills  the  pupil  in  English,  Spelling,  Business  Usages,  Business  Methods,  and 
the  qualities  which  mean  as  much  to  efficiency  as  manual  speed. 

Barnes  Brief  Course  in  Stenography 

minimizes  the  teacher's  work  because  the  book  itself  is  so  clear,  so  full  in  ex- 
planation, and  so  teachable .  It  saves  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  teaching  time;  it 
is  "  brief  "  because  it  is  direct.      It  is  simple,  but  thoro. 


The  Arthur  J.  Barnes  Publishing  Company 


506  HOWARD  BUILDING 


SAINT  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


New  Twelfth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

The  Twelfth  Edition  of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  by  Charles  E.  Smith, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  touch  typewriting.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
closely  associated  with  practically  all  the  world's  most  famous  typists  and  has  thushad  an  un- 
usual opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  type- 
writing. 

The  arrangement  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  new  edition  renders  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  go  ahead  with  the  budget  work  with  the  least  possible  help  from  the  teacher.  In  fact,  the  new 
edition  might  truthfully  be  called  a  self-instructor,  so  clear  are  the  directions  and  so  natural  the 
method  employed  to  attain  the  desired  results.  The  learning  of  the  keyboard  becomes  a  real 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  possibility  of  doing  perfect  work  and  at  the  same  time 
making  a  more  rapid  progress  from  the  beginning  is  more  completely  worked  out  than  in  any  other 
text  book.  The  student  commences  to  write  sentences  and  capitals  in  the  third  lesson.  Figures 
are  introduced  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in  formereditions.  The  best  and  most  modern  methods 
of  arranging  letters  are  shown  and  newmatter  is  introduced  to  illustrate  tabulations  for  Regent's 
Examinations,  together  with  instructions  for  Duplicator,  Mimeograph,  Letter  Press  work,  etc. 
Copying  tests  from  the  Regent's  210-word  examinations  are  given  as  well  as  many  other  features 
to  make  the  textbook  more  helpful  than  ever  to  the  teacher. 

In  the  new  edition,  the  size  of  "A  Practical  Course"  is  increased  from  48  to  76  and  is  printed 
from  new  plates  having  been  reset  from  cover  to  cover. 

Stiff  paper  covers,  60c;  Cloth,  85c. 
Teacher's  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  40c  and  57c,  respectively. 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW    YORK 
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Gregg  Shorthand 

Wins  Impressive  Victory 

In  the  contest  held  January  29th  under  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Shorthand  Contest  Com- 
mittee, New  York  City,  the  one-year  team  of  the  Gregg  students  from  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
showed  decided  superiority  over  the  two-year  team  of  Pitmanic  students  from  the  Commercial  High  School, 
as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  tabulation  : 

School  System 


Hi  ill  School  of  Commerce 
Commercial  High  School 
(  Under  the  Regents  requirements,  stude 
basis.    The  Gregg  team  exceeded  t 


Gregg 
Pitman 
with  200  llou 
lormal  expec 


Hours  of 

Instruction 

200 

440 


High  School 
2nd 


Average  Net 

Speed 

82. 5 


17 


Average 

Accuracy 

97.9 

97.2 


^pected  to  develop  50  < 
ruction  by  66V  with  a 


60%  grading 


To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  Gregg 
team  victory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the 
Commercial  High  School  team  received  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  as  many  hours  of  instruction;  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  team  were  graduates 
and  were  thus  better  equipped  educationally;  that 
its  members  averaged  two  years  older;  that  its 
accuracy  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gregg  team. 


But  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  compari- 
son is  that  this  graduate  team  from  the  Commercial 
High  School  (Pitman),  with  440  hours'  instruction, 
merely  lived  up  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
Regents  for  400  hours'  instruction,  while  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  team  (Gregg),  with  200  hours' 
instruction,  exceeded  the  normal  requirements  for 
200  hours'  instruction  by  66%  with  97.9%  accuracy 


The  work  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  team  is  impressive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  the  hands  of  very  young  students.  It  demonstrates  clearly  its  advantages  in  simplicity,  speed, 
and  legibility— advantages  that  have  made  Gregg  Shorthand  the  standard  system  of  America,  and  secured  its 
adoption  in  more  than  67%  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


:^ 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Recreation  or  Re-Creation? 

Summer  should  not  only  bring  you  rest  and  relaxation.  It  should  make  you  over' 
renew  your  vigor,  your  professional  enthusiasm,  your  mental  freshness. 

Plan  now  to  devote  six  weeks  of  this  summer  to  the  Re-Creation  of  yourself  pro- 
fessionally and  intellectually  at  the 

Summer  Normal  Session  of 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

This  year  the  Summer  Session  will  begin  Monday,  July  3,  and  continue 
to  Friday,  August  11. 

The  course  includes  professional  training  in  the  most  advanced  methods  and  the 
technique  of  teaching  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office  Training,  Business  English,  and 
Commercial  Correspondence.     Both  primary  and  advanced  instruction  will  be  given. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  course  for  1916  will  be  a  six  weeks'  Reporting  Course,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler.  This  will  be  an  independent  department,  but  teachers  who  wish 
to  attain  speed  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  when  free  from  other  classes. 


Gregg  School  is  located  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Tower  Building, 
nounced  the  most  handsomely  equipped  business  school  in  America. 


It  has  been  pro- 


Wrlte  for  a  copy  of  the  school's  announcement  booklet  for  1916,  and  make  your  plans 
now  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this  summer. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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SHORTHAND  STUDENTS  WIN  SWEEPING 
NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


ISAAC 
VICTORY 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  OPEN  SHORTHAND  CON- 
TEST HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  SHORT- 
HAND CONTEST  COMMITTEE  ON  JANUARY  29th,  1916,  THE  ISAAC 
PITMAN  SHORTHAND  WON  A  SWEEPING  VICTORY  IN  COMPETI- 
TION WITH  THE  GREGG  LIGHT  LINE  SYSTEM. 


In  the  1914  contest  11  contestants  qualified,  or  about  65  per  cent,  of  those  who  entered; 
in  1915,  26  or  60  per  cent.;  but  in  this  year's  contest  28  pupils,  or  80  per  cent,  of  those 
entered,  succeeded  in  qualifying  with  95  per  cent,  or  higher.  Schools  and  contestants 
entered  in  these  contests  failing  to  quality  at  95  per  cent,  or  higher  are  not  mentioned. 


DAY  SCHOOL  CONTEST 


Emil  K.  Ellis, 

Commercial 

Lillian  Doris, 

Bay  Ridge 
Violet  D  Carabba, 

Bay  Ridge  

William  S   Rosenberg, 

Commerce 

Samuel  J.  Abelow, 

Commercial 

Jack  Ellis, 

Commercial 

Eugene  Rosenstrauch, 


Hector  J.  Battaglia, 

Commercial 

Saul  Denofrkv, 

Commerce 

John  J.  Phillips, 

LaSalle  Academy,  N.  Y 
Charles  J.  Johnson, 

LaSalle  Academy,"  N.  Y 
Percy  J.  Manning, 

Commerce 

Harold  Heningson, 

Commerce 

Edna  Kuhn, 

Excelsior  Bus.  School-.. 
Daniel  Friedman, 

Commerce 

Anna  Oechelin,  Excelsior 

Bu°iness  School,  Bklyn. 
James  I.  Fox, 

LaSalle  Academy,   N.  Y 


SYSTEM 
aac  Pitman 


Gregg 
Isaac  Pitman 


Gregg 
Benn  Pitman 

Gregg 

Isaac  Pitman 

Gregg 
Isaac  Pitman 
Benn  Pitman 


120 
120 

120 


EVENING  SCHOOL  CONTEST 


Solomon  Powsner, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
Emanuel  Morris, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
David  Gottlieb, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
Abraham  Broadwin, 

Harlem  Evening  High 
Emanuel  Newman, 

N.  Y.  Evening  High  . 
Moses  Rubenstein, 

N.  Y.  Evening  High. . 
Moe  Goldberg, 

N.  Y.  Evening  High-. 


Isaac  Pitman 


140 
140 
100 
100 


118.8 

116. S 

114.4 

98.5 


78.4 
78.2 
78.2 


77.8 
77.8 


138.6 
136.6 
97.8 
96.4 

96. 
77.8 
77.77 


AMATEUR  CONTEST 


Albert  E.  Marks, 

Commerce 

Thoma9  Kurts. 

Wood's  Bklyn  ... 
Joseph  V.  Gelder, 

Harlem  Even..-- 
Rose  Feldman, 

Eastern  District  . 


SYSTEM  CROSS  WOROS  NETWOROS 

iaac  Pitman         200  190.6 

140  134.4 

120  119.2 

120  117.8 


RESULTS  BY  TEAMS 

The  New  York  Globe  in  publishing  the  complete  results  of  this 
contest  said:  "The  chief  interest  each  year  is  in  the  contest  between 
the  teams  for  the  trophy.  The  present e  of  teams  using  two  rival 
systems  of  shorthand  last  year  added  greatly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
contestants.  This  year  three  systems  of  shorthand  were  represented, 
but  interest  was  keenest  in  the  outcome  between  the  Gregg  team  sent 
in  by  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  team  entered 
by  the  Commercial  High  School."    The  results  are: 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEAM 


Emil  Ellis 

Samuel  J.  Abelow 

Jack  Ellis 

Eugene  Rosenstrauch 

Hector  J.  Battaglia 


POINTS 

99.00 

1  18.8 

98.4 

98.4 

97.2 

97.2 

96.00 

96.0 

95  6 

95.6 

TOTAL  POINTS  ISAAC  PITMAN        506.0 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  TEAM 


Wm.  S.  Rosenburg 
Saul  Denofsky 
Percy  J.  Manning 
Harold  Heningson 
Daniel  Friedman 


98.5 
98.5 
97.75 
97  50 
97.35 


POINTS 
98.5 

78  8 
78  2 
78.0 
77.8 


Total  points  Gregg      411.3 

"As  the  total  of  net  speeds  of  the  Commercial  High  School  ex- 
ceeds the  total  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce  team  by  over 
ninety-four  points,  the  Metropolitan  Shorthand  Contest  Committee 
awarded  the  trophy,  a  30x60  banner  suitably  inscribed,  to  the 
Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  thus  publicly  declaring  that 
that  school  in  1916  in  open  competition  has  demonstrated  it  is,  in 
shorthand,  the  banner  school  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  district." 


Send  for  a  copy  of  "  Statistical  Legerdemain  "  and  particulars  of  a 
Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


PUBLISHERS   OF 

'  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  SI. 50,  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  Mc„  "Style  Book  of  Business 

English."  85c;  "Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence."  $1.00,  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  P.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloser. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  SI. 00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extrai.  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting.  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English.  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 


cation  and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  vou  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

?lRates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
•ecuring  subscriptions. 
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Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
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BUDGET  NUMBER  FOURTEEN 

When  you  come  to  your  work  in 
the  morning  or  at  noon,  go  directly 
to  your  desk  and  prepare  for  the 
day's  work. 

Do  not  talk  during  working  hours 
except  on  business,  and  then  only 
to  the  head  of  your  division  or  to  the 
head  of  the  department. 

If  you  are  a  foreman  or  a  superin- 
tendent it  behooves  you  to  be  doubly 
cautious  of  your  speech  and  manner, 
for  your  subordinates  are  quite  apt 
to  quote  and  imitate  you.  If  you  do 
work  on  the  outside  don't  expect 
that  they  will  not. 


Mr.  Cupper. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Cupper,  of  Bingham,  Ga.,  deserves 
our  commendation  for  the  inspira- 
tional articles  he  favors  our  readers 
with  from  time  to  time.  He  is  an  ac- 
countant whose  experience  with  large 
concerns  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
write  first-hand  experience  and  there- 
fore what  he  says  is  worth  more  than 
a  passing  glance.  His  communica- 
tions always  reveal  new  angles  of 
vision  and  as  a  consequence  they 
deal  with  timely  topics. 
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"1  want  to  know"  Is  the  Instinct  which  leads  ' 
isdom.  The  Inquiring  mind  discovers  the  nee 
ureeof  truth,  ami  extracts  it  from  conntle 
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'I  he  ii  n  pit  Iso  to  answer  quest  I  mis  leails  to  anal  5  sis. 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  beue- 
llts  all  parties  concerned. 

Yon  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  ami  to  answer 
snch  questions  as  yon  desire.  The  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  l'enmanshlp 
Questions  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  good  results.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  it  in  others  and 
hrings  answers  to  oar  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valnahle  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  autboriu  t..  which  all 
ma;  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Questions  are  freqnently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  pu  illicit  Inn  so  that  both  Question  anil  Answer  may 
appes  1  together. 


How  long  should  a  student  practice  on 
a  single  letter  or  exercise?— W. 

There  are  two  main  ways  of  practicing.  One 
is  to  take  up  new  work  each  day  whether  previ- 
ous  lessons  have  been  mastered  or  not.  After 
the  work  has  been  gone  over  once, review  work 
is  given  covering  the  work  in  which  the  student 
is  weakest.  The  other  way  is  to  try  to  get  each 
lesson  up  to  a  certain  standard  before  taking  up 
new  wurk.  But  it  is  possible  to  hold  pupils  too 
long  on  one  thing,  for  after  a  pupil  has  practiced 
a  certain  amount  on  one  thing  he  beginsto  lose 
interest  in  it  and  works  without  putting  much 
thought  upon  the  thing  he  is  doing.  H  is  mind 
wonders  and  much  valuable  time  and  material 
is  wasted.  The  student  is  also  likely  to  become 
discouraged  and  give  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  valuable  training  in  sticking  to  a  thing 
until  it  is  accomplished.  When  you  see  that  a 
pupil  is  losing  interest  in  a  letter,  try  to  cheer 
him  up  Show  him  how  important  it  is  to  make 
a  certain  amount  of  progress  on  it  before  going 
ahead.  However,  if  this  is  impossible  let  him 
go  ahead  to  the  next  thing  and  later  review 
Some  things  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  learn 
than  others  that  we  must  give  more  explanation 
and  require  more  work  than  for  others. 

The  length  of  your  course,  the  age  of  your 
pupils  and  other  conditions  should  be  consider- 
ed before  deciding  upim  the  plan  you  wish  to 
follow.  You  should  instruct  every  stndeut  how 
to  make  every  letter  before  he  leaves  your  class 
E.  A.  L. 


"You  write  a  beautiful  hand  hut  not  of 

the I'ariefy.      There   is    not    the 

rhvthni  in  your  writing  that  we  have  in 

the .    In  other  words,  I  should 

call  your  penmanship  a  plain,   profes- 
sional style.  " 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from 
a  recently  received  letter  from  a  B. 
E.  supporter  and  a  teacher  who 
writes  a  hand  much  above  the  aver- 
age in  form  and  freedom.  The  man 
who  offered  the  criticism  never  has 
equaled  and  never  can  equal  in  speed 
and  accuracy  the  penmanship  of  the 
one  criticised.  It  is  astounding  how 
ambition  will  sometimes  so  preju- 
dice the  eyes  and  judgment  that  noth- 


ing looks  good  except  that  which 
conforms  to  some  one  standard,  or 
lack  of  standard,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  seems  impossible  for  some  people 
to  comprehend  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  doing  a  thing  and, 
that  there  are  fundamentals  which 
admit  of  individual  interpretation 
and  only  when  so  interpreted  arethey 
highly  efficient. 

We  have  our  ideals  and  standards, 
but  they  are  for  the  service  of  all, 
rather  than  for  anyone  in  particular. 
Each  must  adapt  these  ideals  and 
standards  to  his  particular  needs, 
which  are  governed  by  theconditions 
surrounding  him. 

There  can  no  more  be  one  way  of 
writing  than  there  can  be  one  way  of 
speaking.  Indeed, there  is  no  one 
way  for  all  except  as  a  generality,  but 
there  is  some  one  way  that  is  best  for 
each,  and  that  teacher  is  greatest, 
who  enables  the  largest  number  to 
find  that  individual  way. 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    HIGH 
SCHOOL   PENMANSHIP. 

Formal  instruction  in  some  branches  ends 
with  the  completion  of  the  grade  work  ;  but  im- 
provement in  the  ability  to  use  these  subjects 
usually  is  expected  to  continue,  especiallj  on 
the  part  of  those  who  enter  high  school.  In 
regard  to  certain  subjects  this  is  commonly  ac- 
knowledged; in  regard  to  others,  it  is  not  so 
freely  admitted. 

Misspelled  words  and  poorly  constructed 
sentences  are  not  permitted  to  go  unchecked 
in  high  school  papers,  no  matter  to  what  sub- 
ject they  are  applied.  In  these  subjects  there 
is  concerted  action  for  a  higher  standard  all 
along  the  line.  As  high  school  teachers,  we  do 
not  allow  to  go  unchallenged  the  statement, 
that.  "I  spelled  pretty  well  when  I  entered 
high  school  but  I  had  to  spell  so  much  in  tak- 
ing notes  that  I  spoiled  my  spelling."  Yet  we 
nod  sympathetically  at  a  similar  statement 
made  in  regard  to  writing. 

When  pupils  enter  high  school  from  the 
grades,  their  habits  are  at  best  only  half  formed. 
One  cannot  consider  a  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  as  having  definitely  fixed  hab- 
its. If,  after  entering  high  school,  there  is  con- 
tinued effort  to  use  these  partly  formed  habits, 
the  standard  of  efficiency  rises  and  the  habits 
become  fixed;  but  if  there  is  no  further  effort  to 
use  them,  or  if  they  come  to  be  considered  asof 
less  importance  than  the  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  then  the  standard  soon  falls 
and  careless  or  indifferent  work  is  the  result. 

In  taking  notes,  pupils  write  hurriedly.  We 
do  not  expect  them  to  construct  complete  sen- 
tences. They  jot  down  those  things  only 
which  will  help  them  to  recall  the  entire  fact, 
but  we  do  not  allow  this  process  to  ruin  their 
command  of  English.  Using  the  notes  as  a 
guide,  they  construct  smooth  phrases,  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  when  they  write  up 
their  notes.  Now,  pupils  do  not  always  apply 
this  principle  to  their  penmanship  when  they 
transcribe  their  notes.  Too  frequently  their 
note6  are  transcribed  in  the  same  careless,  hur- 
ried, abbreviated  style  in  which  they  were  orig- 
inally  written.  They  are  not  permitted  to  do 
this  in  the  grades,  but  here,  because  itfrequent- 
ly  goes  unchecked,  they  continue  until  thiough 
constant  UBe  this  abbreviated,  half  forrred  style 
becomes  habitual. 


It  would  seem,  if  these  statements  be  true, 
that  when  notes  are  taken  under  conditions 
which  render  proper  writing  diffii  tilt  or  in  pos- 
sible, theresultant  writing  should  be  consider- 
ed as  a  style  of  shorthand,  and,  when  transcrib- 
ed, should  be  written  in  the  pupil's  best  formal 
style.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  this  should 
degrade  one's  style  of  writing  than  should  the 
learning  of  a  system  of  shorthand.  It  is  quite 
freely  conceded  that  after  the  first  few  weeks  of 
practice  in  shorthand,  it  materially  helps  in 
learning  to  write  longhand. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  well  written  page  is 
good;  that  of  a  poorly  written  one  is  bad. 
While  a  well  written  page  cannot  make  up  in 
any  degree  what  it  may  lack  in  thought  or  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  under  consideration,  it 
must,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  good,  add  to  that 
thought.  One's  handwriting  is  freqnently  scru- 
tinized for  much  the  same  reason  as  are  one's 
fingernails.  We  can  not  well  ignore  the  idea 
that  thought,  when  written,  is  worthy  of  the 
samecareful  articulation  as  when  spoken. 

Frequently,  the  handwriting  of  the  regular 
high  school  instructor  differs  from  that  of  the 
student  body  so  that  he  is  limited  in  the  in- 
fluence he  is  able  to  exert  toward  higher  pen- 
manship standards.  The  standard  measuring 
scales  should  be  valuable  help  in  such  class 
rooms.  Sometimes  there  is  indifference  be- 
cause of  the  belief  thai,  since  there  have  been 
two  changes  in  the  style  of  handwriting  taught 
within  our  memory,  the  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing is  very  unstable.  It  takes  vety  little  inves- 
tigation to  prove,  however,  that  every  univer- 
sal change  made  in  the  styles  of  writing  has 
been  made  to  secure  either  greater  legibility  or 
greater  speed,  or  both.  The  style  of  writing 
today  is  a  composite  of  all  the  best  qualities  of 
all  preceding  styles.  In  the  last  decade,  we 
have  begun  to  teach  it  essentially  in  the  man- 
ner advocated  by  the  authors  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Handwriting  is  likely  to  change  lessthan  spell- 
ing in  the  next  century. 

The  prediction  that  longhand  would  soon  be- 
come unnecessary  on  account  of  the  universal 
use  of  the  typewriter  has  failed  to  materialize. 
Though  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  type- 
writer is  tremendous,  it  probably  does  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  world's  written  work  as 
it  does  of  the  written  work  in  our  high  schools. 
Probably  one  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  the 
statement  that  in  our  high  schools  the  greater 
portion  of  good  longhand  writers  will  be  found 
among  those  who  most  frequently  use  the 
typewriter. 

Certain  beliefs  and  traditions  prevail  con- 
cerning the  handwritiDg  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. There  exist  the  ideas  that  this  subject 
belongsentirely  to  the  grades,  that  certain  pu- 
pils are  naturally  good  writers  and  that  others 
cannot  become  such,  that  handwriting  is  too 
menial  to  receive  any  consideration  in  a  digni- 
fied high  school,  that  there  is  no  universal 
standard  by  which  we  can  measure  handwrit- 
ing, and  that  a  good  band  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  These  beliefsare  not 
capable  of  substantial  proof.  There  is  even  a 
suspicion  that  in  many  instances  they  are  used 
as  a  subterfuge.  They  do  not  make  less  potent 
the  following  existing  facts:  Students  come 
from  the  grades  drilled  in  certain  fundamental 
principles.  Considering  the  age  of  the  stu- 
dents, these  principles  are  not,  cannot  be  im- 
pressed beyond  possible  eradication.  Some- 
times these  principles  are  lost  sight  of  during 
thehigh  school  years  in  the  stress  of  acquiring 
the  high  school  subjects.  The  state  and  the 
futnre  interests  of  the  students  make  it  desirable 
that,  in  addition  to  mastering  the  high  school 
subjects,  as  many  as  possible  of  these  funda- 
mentals be  retained,  a  good  handwriting  among 
them.  If  these  fundamentals  are  worth  the 
time  of  the  grade  teacher,  if  they  are  worth  ac- 
quiring, if  they  are  of  value  to  the  student, 
then,  as  high  school  instructors,  we  should  en- 
courage the  students  to  retain  them. 

Jno.  O.  Peterson, 
Supervisor  of  Writing  Tacoma,  Wn. 

[This  appears  to  the  editor  of  the  B. 
E.  as  the  best  contribution  ever  writ-, 
ten  and  published  on  the  High  School 
Penmanship  question.] 
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EXPERT  DETECTION  OF  FOR- 
GERY. 

It  is  a  clever  forger  who  can  de- 
ceive the  up-to-date  expert  in  chirog- 
raphy.  The  expert  may  put  a  juror 
to  the  proof  that  out  of  a  dozen  sig- 
natures of  his  own  name  no  two  will 
be  alike  in  general  form.  Then  the 
expert  may  turn  to  the  authentic  and 
forged  signatures  in  almost  any  case 
and  show  to  the  layman  that  the  first 
question  of  forgery  arose  from  that 
fact  that  these  two  signatures  are  at 
first  glance  identically  alike  almost 
to  the  minutest  detail.  The  forger 
has  been  too  skillful. 

A  most  significant  fact  upon  which 
the  expert  may  base  his  investiga- 
tions of  possible  forgery  is  that  every 
one  has  his  "pen  scope."  The  tech- 
nical term  describes  the  average 
stretch  of  paper  that  one  may  cover 
without  lifting  the  hand  to  continue 
the  line.  In  the  case  of  the  signature 
it  should  be  one  of  the  easiest  and 
least  studied  groups  of  words  that 
the  writer  should  be  called  upon  to 
put  on  paper.  In  writing  a  letter, for 
instance,  the  pen  scope  throughout 
may  exhibit  an  average  stretch  of 
one  inch  for  the  text  of  the  letter, 
while  in  the  signature  the  whole 
length  of  the  name,  twice  as  long  may 
be  covered.     But  if  the  writer  covers 


C.  A.  BurdETT,  President  N.  E.  P.  A.,  1915 

While  the  Editor  was  taking  a  nap,  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  B.  E.  portrait  gallerv  drew 
forth  the  portrait  of  A.  R.  Burnette  and  as  a 
consequence  had  it  appear  over  the  name  of 
C.  A.  Burdett.  Will  you,  kind  reader,  kindly 
clip  the  portrait  herewith  and  paste  it  above  Mr. 
Burden's  name  on  page  9  of  the  Feb.  B.  E.  and 
thus  make  it  Bafe  at  some  future  time  for  the 
Editor  again  to  enter  the  city  of  Boston  and  to 
face  his  handsome  and  generous  friend, MR.  C. 
A.  Bl'RDKTT,  whose  likeness  is  hereby  in- 
serted just  where  it  should  have  been  last 
month. 


the  full  stretch  of  his  name  in  this 
way  the  expert  may  prove  by  the 
shorter  pen  scope  of  the  copyist  that 
the  copyist  took  less  space  to  cover 
than  would  ordinarily  be  supposed. 
For,  however  free  of  stroke  the  forg- 
er may  naturally  be,  his  efforts  to 
produce  a  facsimile  of  another's  sig- 
nature will  render  his  scope  shorter 
than  that  of  the  original  signer. 

A  common  means  of  reproducing  a 
signature  is  to  place  the  original  sig- 
nature on  a  piece  of  glass,  lay  anoth- 
er piece  of  glass  on  top  of  it,  and 
fasten  the  paper  that  is  to  receive  the 
forgery  on  top  of  that.  Then  by- 
holding  the  glass  strips  to  the  bright 
light  the  original  signature  casts  a 
shadow  through,  and  this  may  be 
traced  in  pencil.  From  this  the  ink 
forgery  is  made.  When,  however,  a 
forgery  accomplished  by  this  means 
is  placed  under  a  strong  magnifying 
glass  it  will  not  pass  muster.  If  the 
original  has  a  strong  down  stroke  on 
the  capital  letters  the  movement  will 
be  free  and  will  leave  the  pen  lines  with 
smooth  edges.  The  individual  who  is 
tracing  such  letters  cannot  trust  him- 
self to  the  same  free  movement  of  the 
pen,  and  the  result  shows,  under  the 
glass,  hesitancy  and  uncertainty. 

A  new  means  of  detecting  forgery 
has  been  suggested.  A  physician 
has  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
pen  in  the  hand  of  a  writer  serves  in 
a  modified  degree  the  same  end  as 
the  sphygmograph,  which  traces  the 
heart's  action,  and  that  in  a  person's 
handwriting  one  can  see,  by  project- 
ing the  letters  greatly  magnified  on  a 
screen,  the  scarcely  perceptible  turns 
and  quivers  made  in  the  lines  by  the 
action  of  that  person's  peculiar  pul- 
sation. 

To  demonstrate  this,  an  experi- 
ment was  made  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  in  London.  A  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  heart  disease 
wrote  an  exercise  in  their  ordinary 
handwriting.  The  different  manu- 
scripts were  thentaken  and  examined 
microscopically.  By  throwing  them 
highly  magnified  on  a  screen  the 
jerks  or  involuntary  motions  due  to 
the  patient's  peculiar  pulsation  were 
distinctly  visible. 

The  handwriting  of  persons  in  nor- 
mal health  does  not,  however,  al- 
ways show  their  pulse  beats.  What 
one  can  say  is  that  when  a  document 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  certain 
person  contains  traces  of  pulse  beats 
and  the  normal  handwriting  of  that 
person  does  not  show  them,  then 
clearly  the  document  is  a  forgery. 
W.  P.  Steinhaeuser, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  I. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Stryker  of  the  Kearney 
Nebr.,  State  Normal  School  has  been 
devoting  part  time  to  the  Normal 
and  part  time  supervisor  of  writing 
to  the  public  schools.  On  De- 
cember 13th  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  that  Institution  voted  him 
full  time  at  the  Normal  at  a  salary 
equal  to  the  two  salaries  he  had  been 
receiving,  with  assurances  of  in- 
creases from  time  to  time.  Mr. 
Stryker  is  making  for  himself  an  en- 
viable reputation,  and  for  the  institu 
tion  a  record  of  practical  work  done 
for  the  new  teaching  force  of  the 
state. 

CIGARETTES    AND    EDUCATION 

Efficiency  tests  have  long  since 
proved  that  smoking,  cigarette 
smoking  in  particular,  subtracted 
rather  than  added  to  one's  power 
to  work.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
young  people.  More  harm  is  done 
to  the  growing  boy  than  to  the  adult. 

Vet  in  spite  of  this,  the  average 
university  male  student  smokes 
and  the  majority  smoke  cigar- 
ettes. Indeed,  it  seems  that  it  is 
the  exceptional  student  who  does 
not  smoke.  And  how  can  it  well  be 
otherwise  when  so  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors themselves  smoke. 

If  this  be  education,  it  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  so  many  people  with- 
out a  college  education  but  who  have 
sense  instead;  who  have  gumption 
enough  to  know  that  nicotine  is  not 
a  food  but  a  poison. 

As  Elbert  Hubbard  said,  it  would 
seem  that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  "re- 
quired subject"  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  examples  set  by  so  many  profes- 
sors and  follcwed  so  faithfully  by  so 
many  pupils  who  ape  others  rather 
than  think  tor  themselves. 

So  long  as  the  exceptional  univer- 
sity student  does  not  smoke  and  so 
long  as  the  exceptional  business  col- 
lege pupil  does  smoke,  so  long  will 
business  men  prefer  reliability  to  in- 
tellectuality. 

The  day  for  sneering  professors  to 
depreciate  business  education  is 
past.  The  time  is  here  for  those  who 
foster  cigarette  and  other  excess  ed- 
ucation to  prove  their  case  or  shut 
up  shop.  If  education  doesn't  mean 
efficiency,  self-restraint,  and  whole- 
some living,  we  confess  we  do  not 
know  its  meaning.  The  average  uni- 
versity promotes  extravagance.smok- 
ing,  and  disinclination  to  work. 

Where  is  there  a  university  big 
enough  to  refuse  all  who  smoke, 
either  in  the  faculty  or  student  body? 

There's  plenty  of  business  colleges 
that  have  the  necessary  backbone 
and  sense  to  refuse  to  accept  either 
teachers  or  pupils  who  smoke. 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By  E.  A.  Ll'PFER. 

Columbus.  O..  Zanerian 

College. 
Send  sped  mens  wltb  retnr 

ln-^tase  f'T  free  criticism. 
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LEGIBILITY 

Above  all  things,  writing  should  be 
readable.  Unless  it  can  be  read,  it 
is  of  no  value.  You  have  heard  jokes 
about  prominent  men  writing  things 
which  they  could  not  read  after  it 
"got  cold,"  and  how  their  assist- 
ants were  often  able  to  read  their 
writing  when  they  themselves  could 
not  read  it.  However  it  is  no  joke 
for  the  one  who  has  to  try  to  de- 
cipher scrawley  writing. 

Many  valuable  thoughts  of  editors 
and  authors  have  been  lost  because 
the  printers  could  not  read  the  writ- 
ing. A  great  many  mistakes  in  mag- 
azines are  the  direct  cause  of  poor 
writing.  Much  mail  and  shipments 
do  not  reach  their  destination  be- 
cause   of    illegible    writing.      It    all 


means  loss  of  money  and  time,  and 
is  an  aggravation  to  the  reader. 

Let  us  teach  our  students  to  write 
so  that  people  can  read  it  without 
much  effort  -  teach  them  to  make 
every  letter  legible  without  relying 
on  context.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  students  of  penmanship  make 
letters,  which,  if  taken  by  them- 
selves, are  not  plain.  After  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  legibility,  it  is  then 
time  to  consider  beauty. 

In  order  to  secure  legible  writing, 
lay  emphasis  on  those  things  which 
make  letters  readable;  that  is,  show 
how  a  loop,  a  turn,  an  angle,  or  some 
essential  part  at  the  right  place 
makes  the  letter  plain  and  distinct 
from  another  letter,  and  insist  that 
students  follow  your  directions.  For 
example,  the  small  'u'  has  two  angles 
at  the  top  and  two  turns  at  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  'n'  has  two  turns  at 
the  top,  one  angle  and  one  turn  at  the 
bottom.  In  these  two  letters  legibil- 
ity depends  upon  getting  turns  where 
they  belong  and  angles  where  they 
belong. 

Some  things  which  make  writing 
illegible  are  : 

1.  Lack  of  distinction  between 
turns  and  angles. 

2.  Lack  of  distinction  between 
loops  and  retraces. 


3.  Indefinite  finishing  strokes,  es- 
pecially of  'v,'  'w,'  and  'b.' 

4.  Failing  to  close  small  letters 
like  'a,'  'o,'  'd,'  'g,'  'q,'  'p,'  and  's.' 

5.  Carelessness  in  making  shoul- 
der of  small  V  and  finish  of's,'  'p,' 
and  'k'. 

6.  Irregular  spacing. 

7.  Scrawly  beginning  and  ending 
strokes. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  illegibility 
are  : 

1.  Vague  percepts  as  to  essentials. 

2.  Lack  of  manual  control. 

3.  Excessive  finger  movement. 

4.  Holding  first  finger  straight  in 
place  of  slightly  curved. 

5.  Too  much  speed. 

6.  Carelessness. 

7.  Incorrect  position. 

8.  Too  much  clothing  on  arm. 

9.  Poor  materials. 

A  Compliment. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  examine  some  of 
the  fine  work  which  is  being  done  on 
these  copies.  Many  of  the  specimens 
indicate  that  quite  a  number  will  suc- 
ceed in  winning  the  Professional  B. 
E.  Certificate,  and  many  more  will 
capture  the  regular  B.  E.  Certificate. 
The  specimens  show  that  the  stu- 
dents are  doing  their  part — that  they 
are  doing  a  great  amount  of  work. 


Copy  05.— This  is  a  good  exercise  for  the  small  c.  Start  the  same  as  n.  Swing  up  to  the  hook  or  dot;  then  make  the  small  direct  oval,  retracing  i 
six  times  before  making  the  finishing  stroke.  Let  the  arm  and  not  the  fingers  propel  the  pen.  Count:  start-l-2-3-4-5-finish.  Makeabout  twenty- 
five  a  minute, 

Copy  U8.— Thee  contains  a  hook,  two  turns,  and  beginning  and  ending  strokes  like  n.  The  down  stroke  should  be  almost  straight.  Be  sure  that 
you  get  a  hook  at  tlie  top,  otherwise  it  will  look  like  i.  Count:  1-2-3  or  hookthe-c.  Try  to  make  at  least  fifty  c's  a  minute.  Use  a  free  movement 
on  all  letters.    Review  copies  14  to  SO. 

Copy  67— Thee  is  the  same  as  i  except  that  it  contains  a  loop  where  the  i  contains  a  retrace,  Always  get  daylight  in  the  e;  that  is,  alwaysavoid 
a  closed  or  blind  e.  Count:  1-2-8.  Use  a  free  graceful,  arm  movement.  Avoid  pressure  on  down  strokes  For  the  joined  e's  give  one  count  for 
each  letter. 
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Copies  08  and  09.  -Strive  for  legibility.  Make  the  i  contain  an  angle  at  the  top  and  not  a  loop.  Hook  the  c  and  loop  the  e.  Use  a  free  movement. 
Think  and  study  good  writing. 

Copy  70.— This  exercise  is  the  same  as  copy  66,  except  the  finish.  Count:  start-l-2-3-4"5-6,  finish.  Pause  slightly  between  Hand  finish.  Keep 
it  open.    If  you  make  this  exercise  well,  the  o  should  be  easy. 

Copy7l  —The  o  is  a  letter  which  is  frequently  illegible  because  students  fail  to  close  it  at  the  top.  The  oval  part  should  be  curved  evenly 
on  both  sides  and  always  closed.'    Count:    1-2- finish  or  1-2-3.    Special  care  should  be  used  in  the  finish. 

Copy  72.— This  drill  will  aid  greatly  in  making  the  body  part  of  a.  Count:  swing-circle-1-2-3-4-5 -finish.  Think  of  the  a,  and  strive  for  neat- 
ness. 

Copy  73.— Many  have  trouble  in  bringing  the  last  turn  of  the  letter  down  to  (he  base  line,  which  makes  it  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  it  from  o 
This  exercise  will  help  you  to  avoid  this  trouble.    Count:    swing -oval-1  -2-3-4-  5-fjrjith.    Try  not  to  distort  the  shape  of  the  letter. 

Copy  74 —Study  the  shape  carefully.  It  is  much  like  o  except  the  finish.  The  top  is  pointed  and  the  body  or  oval  part  is  a  Iritle  more  slanting 
thin  o.  Each  a  should  contain  a  good  i.  Both  turns  should  rest  on  the  base  line.  Count:  swing-oval-finish  or  1-2-3.  For  the  groups  count :  1-a- 
2-a-etc,  or  one  for  each  letter,  counting  slowly. 

Copies  75  and  76.  —  Close  the  o's  and  keep  the  finish  high  ;  and  in  the  a.  close  it  at  the  top  and  let  the  last  turn  touch  the  base  line.  < iet  all  turns 
the  same.    Watch  out  for  the  things  which  makes  writing  illegible.    Review  crpy  20      The  more  practice  you  do  the  better  you  will  Jeatn  to  write. 

Copy  77.— The  indirect  oval  exercise  will  help  to  develop  the  indirect  oval  in  the  P.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  count  for  this  exercise,  turn  back 
to  copy  4.     Don't  become  discouraged.    Keep  on  working  and  some  day  you  will  be  a  good  penman. 


Copy  78.— Start  with  a  push-and-pull  exercise  and  without  stopping  or  raising  the  pen,  swing  to  the  indirect  oval.  Count:  start-1-2-3-4-5-6 
round  1-2-5--4-5-6.    See  how  regular  and  freely  you  can  make  them. 

Copy  70. -Review  copy  7.  The  retrace  on  P  is  easy  to  make  if  vou  master  the  push-and-pull  exercise.  Count:  swing- 1 -2-3-4 -5-6-circle.  This 
is  a  specially  good  exercise  for  the  P. 

Copies  80,  SI  and  82.— The  P  contains  a  starting  stroke,  a  straight  line  and  an  oval.  Notice  how  it  resembles  the  tj  pe  form  of  P.  He  careful  not 
to  make  the  oval  too  large.  Always  close  the  P.  Count:  1  -2-circle  at  about  50  a  minute.  Watch  >he  turns  ai  d  arglet  in  Penman.  Free,  graceful 
writing  is  what  the  world  demaeds. 

Copy  83.— See  how  neat  and  well-shaped  you  can  make  it.    Count:    swing-1-2-3 .4-5  0-capital   B.    Cultivate  a  light,  even  touch. 

Copies  84  and  85.  -The  B  begins  like  P,  but  has  two  indirect  ovals  joined  by  a  loop.  Retrace  the  straight  down  stroke  half  way  or  more  before 
swinging  to  the  oval.    Count:     1-2  3-4.    Get  the  ovals  the  same  in  size.    Compare  your  work  with  the  copy.    Notice  the  width. 

Copy  80.— This  is  an  easy  word  to  write.  Strive  for  even  spacing,  size,  etc.  Close  the  o  and  a.  Get  the  dow  n  strokes  straight  and  let  them  point 
towards  the  center  of  the  body. 


Copy  87.—  Remember,  the  better  you  can  make  exercises  the  betterjyou  can  make  letters.  Exercises  make  writing  easy.  Count:  Btait'1-2-3-4. 
.vi'.- circle -finish.    Watch  the  shape  of  the  oval. 

Comes  hk  anil  80.— The  K  isthe  same  as  P  with  the  compound  stroke  which  end?  like  A.  Let  the  loop  touch  the  straight  down  stroke.  Count: 
start-down-circle  finish,  or  1-2-3-4.    The  pen  should  not  stop  on  the  loop. 

Copy  00.  —  II  you  wish  to  succeed  you  must  do  much  practicing  and  studying.  Don't  give  up,  but  keep  at  it.  In  Ibis  wool  pn  k  out  jotnwcik 
points  and  improve  them.    Watch  the  oval  on  K,  the  loop  and  finish.     The  small  e  needs  special  attention. 
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If  you  wish  to  master  a  "Bread  and 
Butter"  style  of  penmanship,  follow  Leslie 
and  Lupfer. 


EXERCISE  70 

The  beginning  and  top  of  Sis  exactly  like  G.    The  letter  is  sometimes  finished  with  the  hook  like  the  G.    This  style  is  sometimes  mistaken 
Land  is  not  used  here,  although  the  stroke  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  large  form. 
The  movement  drill  in  Line  1  will  enable  you  to  get  the  curved  down  stroke  in  the  S. 

EXERCISE  77s 

It  might  be  well  for  you  to  compare  a  page  of  your  best  work  on  the  sentence  in  Line  3  with  some  of  your  first  specimens  in  order  to  note  Hie  i 
provemeDt. 
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EXERCISE  78 

The  down  stroke  in  D  is  a  double  curve.    The  loop  at  the  base  line  is  similar  to  the  loop  in  the  Q.    The  last  part  of  D   is  the  same  as  O.    Practice 
the  retraced  D  in  Line  1  diligently.    This  will  help  you  get  the  correct  action  and  form  for  the  letter  at  the  same  time.    1  he  count  is  1,  a,  3. 

EXERCISE   70 

In  joining  the  D  to  small  letters  drop  the  connecting  stroke  down  through  the  center  of  the  letter.    Easy  action  should  be  automatic  for  you  now. 
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EXERCISE  80 

Study  the  shapes  of  the  two  loops  in  the  L.    The  loops  on  the  base  line  is  same  as  in  Q.    The  movement  drill  in  Line  1   will   help  you  develop 
good  action  for  this  loop.    Count  1,  2,  3. 

EXERCISE  81 

The  L  may  be  joined  to  small  letters.    You  will  find  the  connecting  stroke  difficult,  however.    You  should  be  able  to  get  up  some  very  nice  page 
writing  on  the  sentence. 
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EXERCISE  S2 

The  two  parts  of  the  T  should  be  practiced  separately  as  indicated  in  Line  1.  The  stem  is  similar  to  the  down  stroke  in  L  and  S.  The  cap  begins 
like  M  but  finishes  with  an  easy  double  horizontal  curve.  The  cap  should  not  touch  the  stem.  Try  to  get  this  cap  placed  just  right.  Study  carefully 
Count  I,  2.  3.  4. 

EXERCISE  83 

The  T,mayibe  joined  to  the  small  letters  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  preference.  You  will  need  to  write  small  or  you  will  not  be 
able  to  get  the  sentence  on  one  line. 
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EXERCISE   84 


You  will  note  that  the  F  is  made  from  the  T  by  simply  catrying  Ihe  finishing  stroke  across  the  stem  and  making  a  small  check  mark.    1  he  count 
is  1,2,  3,  4,  5. 

EXERCISE  85 


The  K  is  not  usually  joined  to  small  letters.    Observe  spacing  and  slant. 
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EXERCISE  SO 

Review  movement  drill  In  Line  1.    This  19  an  excellent  style  of  P  for  rapid  writing.     Do  not  get  the  loop  in  the  stem  too  wide.    Make  sixty  or 
seventy  letters  per  minute. 

EXERCISE  87 

Strive  for  very  light  lines.    The  down  strokes  should  be  as  light  as  the  up  strokes.    The  P  is  not  joinedto  small  letters. 
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EXERCISK   88 

Before  beginning  practice  on  the  B  review  the  large  movement  drills  in  Ihe  first  lessons.     The  retracing  ext  rcise   in  Line  1  is  excellent    fc  t   get- 
ting ihe  proper  action  for  the  B.    Count  1,  2,  3. 4.    Note  the  final  stroke. 


exercise  89 
Observe  the  difference  in  spacing  between  the  letters  in  the  words  in  lines  1  and  2. 
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This  specimen  of  practical  writing  is  from  the  pen  of  Mary  A.  Novak,  seventh  grade  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Lorain,  O.,  G.  W.  R.  He- 
Ilvane,  teacher,  A.  S.  Gregg,  supervisor  of  writing.  Much  excellent  writing  is  being  developed  in  the  Lorain  schools  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gregg,  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  modest  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  qualified  men  in  our  profession.  He  is  a  master  blackboard 
writer,  and  supervises  drawing  quite  as  successfully  as  the  writing.  He  is  strong  in  pedagogy  and  psychology  as  well  as  in  practice.  Such  men 
inspire  because  of  their  well  rounded  optimism. 


By  A.  P.  Meub.  penman,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  High  School. 
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Students  of  bookkeeping  will  do  well  to  study  this  style  by  Fred  Berkman,  Ralston  H.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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LEETHANDEDNESS 

Boston  school  authorities  recently 
ruled  that  all  children  in  the  first  six 
grades  who  write  with  the  left  hand 
be  required  to  use  the  right  hand, 
and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
the  teacher  is  to  exercise  her  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 

We  shall  watch  the  result  with  in- 
terest. We  are  free  to  say  that  in 
our  opinion  this  action  will  prove  an 
injustice  to  many  pupils. 

So  long  as  there  are  such  wide 
differences  of  opinion  between  psy- 
chologists and  penmen  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a  uniform  ruling  for  or  against 
change  is  dogmatic  and  therefore 
untwentieth     century    in  spirit. 

At  least  we  are  unwilling  to  as- 
sume the  consequences  of  either  ex- 
treme by  adopting  either  or  sanction- 
ing either  by  our  silence. 

The  intentions  are  doubtless  good 
but  we  question  the  wisdom.  In 
this,  if  in  any  school  problem,  indi- 
vidual judgment,  sympathetic  dis- 
cretion, deliberate  investigation, 
critical  observation  should  decide 
each  case. 

The  let-alone  theory  of  the  psycho- 
logist on  the  one  hand  and  the 
change-all  rule  of  the  executive  on 
the  other  hand  are  probably  equally 
wrong. 

Either  course  is  the  easiest  one  to 
pursue,  because  they  eliminate  ex- 
ceptions and  make  rule  the  law 
rather  than  judgment  based  upon  in- 
vestigation. Our  sympathy  is  with 
the  children  because  our  observa- 
tions incline  our  judgment  to  a 
course  of  concession. 

The  lefthand  question  is  an  indi- 
vidual problem;  a  condition  rather 
than  a  theory  or  an  opinion. 


WALKING    AND    HANDWRITING 

"Little  writing  is  now  done  with 
the  pen"  is  a  common  expression 
nowadays  by  men  who  dictate  their 
correspondence. 

"People  walk  but  little"  is  as  near 
the  truth.  And  yet  people  still  walk, 
even  though  Ford  has  made  walking 
a  luxury  not  many  can  now  afford, 
because  time  is  too  precious. 

In  some  communities  there  is  an 
auto  in  every  half  dozen  homes.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  the  typewriter? 
Hardly.  But  if  it  could,  how  about 
the  other  five? 

The  function  of  invention  is  to  re- 
lieve, not  displace  human  activity. 
The  typewriter  is  a  modern  necessity. 
It  cannot  be  used  too  extensively. 
Let  its  use  be  widened  and  furthered. 
But  in  the  meantime,  train  all  who 
must  write  to  write  with  facility  and 
service.  So  long  as  writing  must  be 
done  it  should  be  done  well  and  thus 
deserves  to  be  well  taught. 

It  will  be  many  years,  and  we  fear 
generations,  before  handwriting  be- 
comes a  lost  art,  and  until  that  time 
arrives,  neglect  is  no  way  to  meet 
daily  necessity.  Waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes  is  as  foolish  as  waiting 
for  the  typewriter  to  displace  long- 
hand. 

The  world  needs  longhand  today. 
Until  school  room  desks  are  equipped 
with  typewriters,  superintendents 
and  teachers  need  to  teach  handwrit- 
ing more  intensively  and  serviceably 
than  ever. 

Are  you  waiting  or  working? 
Wishing  or  achieving?  Hoping  or 
serving? 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  E.  Butts 

louiice  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 

Althea  Elizabeth 

and 

Mr.  Lewis  DeWitt  Root, 

i  Saturday,  the  nineteenth  of  February 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 

Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 

At  Home 

after  the  fifteenth  of  March 

107  Longford  Avenue, 

Elyria,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Costello 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  va- 
riety and  high-grade  engrossing  material  sup- 
plied through  our  columns  to  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator  from  the  brain  and  hand, 
brush  and  pen.  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Costello.  Scranton. 
Pa.  He  is  a  master  in  pen-art  and  excels  in  en- 
grossing, His  half  life-size  portraits  are  versatile 
interpretations  of  character  and  countenance.  His 
resolutions  are  elaborate,  but  as  a  rule  well  de- 
signed and  executed  with  a  facility  that  is  ex- 
ceptional. 

Students  of  engrossing  as  well  as  experts,  and 
all  who  love  beauty  in  manuscript  embellish- 
ment, will  find  in  his  productions  much  to  ad- 
mire and  appreciate. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 


Of  the  Professional  Edition  of 

this  Number  of  the  Business 

Educator. 


Mental  Meanderings,  Carl  C.  Mar- 
shall, Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Business  English,   Miss   Rose   Buhlig 
Chicago. 


Advertising,    Thos.    E.   Cupper,   Inc. 
Acct.,  Bine-en,  Oa. 


Accounting,  Chas.   F.  Rittenhouse,  C. 
P.  A..  Boston. 


Arithmetic    J.  Clarence   Howell,   De 
troit. 


Commercial  Law,  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Kan- 
sas City. 


Efficiency,   Harold  S.  Cowan,  Passaic, 
N.J. 


Diary  Snap  Shots,  Miss  Alice  M.  Gold- 
smith, Philadelphia. 


Convention   Announcements    and 
Reports. 


News    Items    and    Miscellaneous 
Timely  Material. 
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This  careful  piece  of  work  is  from  the  pen  of  H.C.Rice,  Boston.    Anyone  who  is  as  careful  and  works  as  <ii  Hi  gently  as  Mr.  Rice,  is  sure  to  make 

a  success. 
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Professional  Edition 

Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
ness education  and  dedicated  to  the 
expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
upon  topics  related  thereto.  Your 
thoughts  are  cordially  invited. 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


FEDERATION  INTERESTS 


Number  two — Election 


The  officers  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  at  Chi- 
cago, December  last,  acted  wisely 
and  practically  when  they  instituted 
anew  method  of  electing  officers  by 
arranging  for  nominations  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention  before  the 
noon  hour  and  then  had  tickets 
printed  with  the  names  of  the  nom- 
inees, including  the  names  of  two  of 
the  places  for  the  next  meeting,  all  of 
which  were  then  marked  and  voted 
in  secret  as  in  regular  elections,  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  lobby  provided 
for  the  clerks. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  vote  with- 
out badge,  thus  confining  the  elec- 
tion to  members  only  where  of 
course,  it  belongs. 

This  method  prevents  hasty  action, 
and  the  embarrassment  of  members 
choosing  in  public  between  friends. 
It  also  provides  both  a  check  and  op- 
portunity for  politics.  It  enables 
members  to  confer  with  one  another 
in  private  in  reference  to  the  suita- 
bility, desirability,  worthiness  and 
probable  efficiency  of  the  various 
candidates. 

If  private  interests  are  trying  to 
"put  one  over,"  so  to  speak,  on  the 
convention,  it  gives  opportunity  to 
discover  and  counteract  such  action. 
In  other  words,  it  provides  time  and 
opportunity  for  reflection,  resolu- 
tion, and  action,  uninfluenced  by 
oratory  and  popular  appeal. 

The  Executive  Board  determines 
which  two  of  the  various  cities  de- 
sirous of  entertaining  the  convention 
shall  be  voted  upon,  and  then  the 
membership  decides  between  the 
two. 

No  election  ever  passed  over  so 
quietly  and  none  more  satisfactorily 
than  the  one  last  held,  and  it  was 
due  in  part  to  the  method  of  election. 
So  much  for  machinery  and  the  wis- 
dom which  connived  it. 


HOW  AND  WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  INVEST  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION? 


J        College  of  Business  Administration.  - 


EXAMINATION   IN 

System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting. 

1.  Define  the  functions  of  the  following:  ac- 
counts and  explain  of  what  the  balance  con- 
sists. Consider  that  a  personal  perpetual  in- 
ventory is  maintained  and  that  profits  are  de- 
termined monthly: 

Purchases. 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold. 

Sales.  (Value  12) 

2.  Under  the  conditions  stated  above: 

(a)  To  what  account  should  allowances  to 
customers  be  debited?  This  question  does  not 
refer  to  goods  returned  by  customers,  but  rather 
to  allowance  for  which  no  goods  are  returned, 
such  as  allowances  for  imperfections,  defective 
packing,  incorrect  counts,  etc.  (Title 'of  ac- 
count to  be  debited  is  all  that  is  required.) 

(b)  To  what  account  should  freight  allow- 
ances tocustomers  be  debited?  (Give  title  of 
account  only.)  (Value  8) 

3.  (a)  Would  you.  invariably  advocate  the 
inclusion  of  freight  inward  in  determining  the 
cost  per  unit  of  goods  purchased?  If  not,  give 
reasons  briefly.  If  so,  the  word  "yes"  is  suffi- 
cient. 

(b)    How  would  you  apportion  a  charge  for 
freight  inward  covering  an   invoice  of  carpets 
and  rugs,  of  which  some  are  cheap  and  others 
very    expensive?      (State    basis   very   briefly.) 
(Value  8) 
■i.    What  are  the  obiections.  if  any,  to  enter- 
ing cash  discounts  and  other  deductionsby  cus- 
tomers on  the  disbursement  side  of  a  caah  book*-' 
(Value  6) 

5.  You  are  requested  to  design  an  account- 
ing system  for  a  business.  The  management 
desires  to  have  the  net  amount  and  the  amount 
of  deduction  for  cash  discount  posted  separate- 
ly to  each  customer's  account.  Submit  a  rough 
design  for  a  Cash  Receipts  Book.    Value  12. 

6.  State  briefly  but  clearly  the  most  desir- 
able method  forhandling  12.000  customers'  ac- 
counts. It  requires  three  ledger  clerks  to  han- 
dle these  accounts,  each  clerk  keeps  approxi- 
mately -1.000  accountsin  fiveloose  leaf  ledgers. 
Your  answer  must  state  from  what  source  the 
charges  are  to  be  made,  how  the  remittances 
are  to  be  recorded  by  the  cashier  and  thence 
posted,  and  the  amounts  to  be  used  in  controll- 
ing the  subsidiary  ledgers.  (Value  12.) 

7.  Explain  how  to  treat  a  note  issued  lo  a 
creditor  to  apply  on  account,  when  a  voucher 
register  is  in  use-  Outline  the  entrythatshould 
be  made.  (Value  8) 

8.  Would  you,  as  a  general  proposition,  ad- 
vocate the  practice  of  recording  the  cost  of 
each  bill  of  goods  sold  in  the  sales  record? 
State  reasons  for  your  answer  briefly  but 
clearly.  (Value  12) 

February  2, 191H. 
Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  mid-year  examination 
in  the  subject  of  System  Building  and  Cost  Ac- 
counting, which  was  given  last  Friday  evening 
to  our  junior  class  in  accounting.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  as  an 
indication  of  the  kind  of  work  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Bentley. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Accounting. 
The  above  letter  and  examination  questions 
speak  for  and  explain  themselves.  The  ques- 
tions disclose  unusual  excellence  and  thor- 
oughness. We  hope  to  procure  more  material 
from  this  source.- [Editor.) 
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Every  School  Man  Not  long  ago,  I  had  a  chat 
Should  Teach  with  a  big-brained,  and  busy 
school  superintendent.  He  had  a  lot  of  impor- 
tant affairs  on  his  hands,  such  as  the  up-keep  of 
school  buildings. the  employment  of  teachers, 
school  board  meetings,  changes  in  the  course 
of  study,  student  troubles  requiring  special 
treatment,  etc.— more  irons  in  his  forge  in  fact 
than  most  men  would  be  able  to  keep  hot— yet 
he  took  time  to  give  me  welcome  as  an  educa- 
tional traveler  who  might  be  able  to  tell  him 
something  useful  as  to  what  was  being  done  in 
other  regions.  In  the  course  of  our  talk,  this 
alert  and  seemingly  over-worked  man.  told  me 
that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  for  years,  never  to  let 
a  day  pass  in  which  he  did  not  put  in  at  least 
one  hour  in  actual  teaching.  "Sometimes,"  he 
said  "it  may  be  a  Latin  recitation  in  the  High 
School,  at  others,  the  handling  of  a  class  in  the 
Fourth  Grade  that  was  having  its  first  struggle 
with  long  division."  His  teachers,  from  the 
Kindergarten  up.  never  knew  when  he  might 
drop  into  the  schoolroom  and  take  off  their  hands 
whatever  class  was  in  hand.  "This  daily  stunt 
in  actual  class  work  helps  me  in  many  ways," 
he  went  on.  "It  saves  me  from  getting  rusty  on 
school  subjects,  keeps  before  me  the  teacher's 
immediate  problems,  and  affords  me  a  steady 
personal  touch  with  the  children.  I  scatter  this 
work  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground."  "But  how  can  vou  get  time  for 
this  teaching  and  still  look  after  your  office 
routine,"  I  asked.  "Well,"  he  answered,  "I 
have  trained  my  clerk  to  look  after  a  lot  of  the 
office  routine,  that  I  used  to  handle  myself.  I 
long  ago  learned  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  me  to 
give  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  work  that  can 
lust  as  well  be  done  by  a  twelve  dollar-a-week 
girl.  I  regard  this  actual  work  in  my  school- 
rooms as  really  the  most  valuable  part  of  my 
service  to  this  community,  and  if  it  gets  in  the 
way  of  other  things,  the  other  things  have 
to  wait,  that's  all." 

I  commend  this  man's  attitude.  I  know  a  lot 
of  teachers  who  have  become  principals,  or  su- 
perintendents, or  managers  or  proprietors  of 
private  schools,  who  seem  to  think  they  are 
now  too  important  or  "haven't  time"  to  do  any 
actual  class-room  work.  They  prefer  to  sit  back 
in  solemn  state  in  their  offices,  tapping  bells, 
summoning  teachers  or  pupils,  for  "confer- 
ences" and  otherwise  aping  the  dignity  and  ex- 
clusive importance  of  a  Commander-in-Chief 
who  never  goes  near  the  firing  line.  They 
make  a  mistake.  I  spent  a  day  once  at  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan,  in  the  splendid  school  con- 
ducted by  Governor  Ferris.  During  that  day 
Mr.  Ferris  handled  personally  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  recitations.  I  heard  him  teach  a 
class  in  arithmetic  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  he  kept  it  up  most  of  the  day, 
ending  at  10  P.  M.  with  a  class  in  debating.  I'll 
venture  that  Gov.  Ferris  still  spends  a  day  oc- 
casionally in  his  school,  and  that  when  he  does, 
he  hears  recitations  in  anything  from  mental 
arithmetic  to  ancient  history.  He  is  a  born 
teacher,  and  he  simply  can't  help  it. 

1  am  told  that  the  late  Dr.  Harper,  Chancellor 
of  Chicago  University,  never  let  a  day  pass 
without  appearing  before  some  grc  up  <f  his 
students  as  a  teacher.  If  it  does  not  lessen  the 
prestige,  nor  waste  the  time  of  men  like  these 
to  work  daily  as  instructors,  the  ordinary  school 
head  might  escape  without  serious  loss,  eiiher 
to  his  time  or  his  dignity. 

What  Else  Can  In  a  publisher's  house  journal 
They  Do?  which  comes  to  my  desk,  the 
editor  devotes  a  paragraph  to  spelling.  He 
avers  that  only  a  few  teachers  really  teach 
spelling,  most  of  them,  he  says,  merely  hear  the 
lessons.  Now,  I  began  to  "hear  spelling  les- 
sons" before  the  day  when  my  editorial  friend 
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first  donned  knickerbockers.  M out  of  the  chil- 
dren were  provided  with  books  rilled  with  loop 
columns  of  words,  beginning  wiih  words  of 
three  letters  and  winding  up  with  "words  of  live 
syllables  accented  on  the  third,"  mo6t  of  which 
the  children  had  never  heard  of  before,  and 
probably  have  not  since.  The  pupil's  job  was 
lo  memorize  the  spelling  of  these  words,  and 
mine  to  see  that  they  did  it.  As  for  teaching',, 
i/irri'Vas  nothing  to  toacli!  Either  you 
knew  how  to  spell  the  word,  or  you  didn't. 
There  [was  no  reason  in  it— only  memory. 
"Studying  the  spelling  lesson"  for  an  hour  or 
so  every  afternoon  was  about  as  dull  and  lifeless 
a  task  as  could  be  given  to  an  enterprising  boy, 
especially  if  it  were  a  warm  afternoon  m  May 
when  the  fish  were  biting  well.  There  was 
really  "nothing  to  it"  either  for  teacher  or  pu- 
pil. A  certain  sporting  interest  was  sometimes 
injected  into  the  performance  by  means  of  con- 
tests—"choosing  up  and  spelling  down,"  or  l.y 
giving  a  gilt  medal  to  the  pupil  who  "left  01T 
head"  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  the 
month.  But  there  was  nothing  educative  in  It, 
and  the  "crack  spellers"  who  wore  the  medals 
won  at  the  contests,  were  often  very  stupid  in 
otherthings.  It  was  merely  a  case  ot  "special- 
ized memory"  like  that  of  the  darkey  who  takes 
your  hat  at  the  door  of  a  hotel  dining  room,  and 
never  gives  it  back  to  the  wrong  guest. 

It  is  only  when  you  go  into  the  structure 
and  meaning  and  use  of  words  that 
you  can  do  real  language  teaching.  The  lack 
of  this  in  the  average,  spelling  class  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  teacher,  it  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
subject  as  it  is  presented  in  the  word-lists  called 
"spelling  books."  When  teachers  begin  to  learn 
the  value  and  significance  of  studying  words 
completely  instead  of  merely  memorizing  their 
spelling,  it  will  be  a  new  day  both  forthe  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  spelling  class. 

What's  the  Use        1  am  moved  to  add  an   ob- 
of  it?  servation   to  the    effect  that 

the  spelling  of  a  word  is  the  least  important 
thing  about  it.  The  poorest  stenographer  1  ever 
had,  was  an  unerring  speller,  and  felt  that  this 
virtue  was  ample  atonement  for  all  her  other 
secretarial  sins.  What  is  needed  by  our  young 
people,  and  what  they  usually  lack,  is  a  sense 
of  word  I'afuesanda  habit  of  thinking  about 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  words  they  write. 
Yet  nearly  all  of  the  talk  we  hear  about  words  is 
about  the  spelling,  and  a  lot  of  big  educators 
seem  congenitally  incapacitated  for  thinking 
about  them  in  any  other  relation.  The  inher- 
ent human  tendency  to  laziness— seeking  the 
line  of  least  resistance- may  also  be  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this.  It  is  somewhat  easier  to  lim- 
it word  study  to  spelling  than  to  teach  the  words 
fully.  It  suggests  the  pithy  observation  of  H. 
(i.  Wells,  anent  English  grammar.  He  said  that 
the  reason  the  average  schoolmaster  teaches 
grammar  is  that  he  is  either  too  ignorant  or  too 
indolent  to  teach  language. 

Spanish  and  "Boards  of  Education  andsu- 
Latin  perintendents  should  add  Span- 

ish to  the  course,  and  if  necessary  some  other 
language,  not  Latin,  should  be  eliminated  to 
make  place  for  the  new  study.  The  1'niled 
States  hascommercial  relations  with  seventeen 
Spanish  speaking  peoples,  also  with  its  own 
island  possessions  and  Cuba"  Western  School 
Journal. 

Right  you  are,  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  and  I  am 
glad  you  made  the  exception  in  favor  of  Latin. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  among  a  certain  school 
of  alleged  educators  to  decry  Latin  as  a  more  or 
less  useless  and  ornamental  appendage  to  ed- 
ucation. Keal  scholars  know  better.  Much 
more  than  half  of  our  English  literary  vocabu- 
lary comes  direct  from  the  Latin,  and  no  one 
who  does  not  know  at  least  something  of  Latin 
can  use  these  English  derivatives  with  much 
precision.  Latin  is  even  more  important  to 
those  who  are  to  know  Spanish,  which  is  much 
more  closely  related  to  the  ancient  tongue  than 
is  our  English.  If,  as  I  hope,  Spanish  is  to  be 
taken  up  seriously  in  American  Schools,  the 
students  who  are  to  study  it  should  oe  required 
to  have  at  least  one  year  at  Latin.  Otherwise, 
the  road  to  Spanish  will  be  a  hard  one  to  travel 
and  will  not  lead  very  far. 

Another  People  who  keep  up  in  poli- 

"Iowa  Idea"    tics  will  remember  the   tire  that 

was   kindled    in   the    rear     of    the  G.    O.    P. 

elephant    some    eight    or    ten   year6    ago    by 


Senators  Cummins  and  Doliver,  of  Iowa.  The 
fuel  forthe  flames  was  a  demand  by  the  Iowa 
agriculturists  for  a  square  deal  in  the  matter  of 
protective  tariffs.  The  tire  9pread  to  other 
states  and  became  known  as  the   "Iowa  Idea" 

The  latest  "Iowa  Idea"  has  to  do  with  the 
more  important  matter  of  education.  Through 
many  books,  magazine  articles,  and  addresses 
at  teachers' conventions,  it  has  been  made  tol- 
erably clear  that  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  fool 
things  in  our  schools,  and  leaving  undone  a  lot 
of  wise  ones.  In  some  places  the  schools  are 
burdened  with  fads,  in  others,  with  massback- 
18m.  In  short,  the  whole  educational  house- 
keeping needs  what  Aunt  Chloe  called,  "a 
clarin'  up  time",  and  it  has  been  left  for  Iowa  to 
start  in  on  the  job.  At  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers' Association  in  1014,  the  first  ground 
was  broken  by  the  appoiiitniennt  of  a  commit- 
tee on  the  "Elimination  of  Obsolete  and  I'se- 
less  Topics,  and  Materials  from  the  Common 
School  Branches."  This  committee  was  made 
up  of  eight  prominent  school  men  representing 
the  various  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
The  first  report  of  this  committee  has  been 
printed  by  the  Association,  and  it  isoneofthe 
most  refreshing  educational  documents  I  have 
seen  in  many  a  day.  They  have  gone  after  a 
lot  of  dear  old  educational  fetiches  with  a  meat 
axe.  Some  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  these 
western  educators  have  tackled  their  job  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  excerpts  from 
"The  Point  of  View"  with  which  their  report 
opens  : 

"Education  is  becoming  consciously  demo- 
cratic. It  is  no  longer  for  the  favored  few,  nor 
to  tit  for  certain  highly  specialized  professions 
as  in  times  past.  It's  benefits  are  for  every  per- 
son without  regard  to  station,  and  its  help  must 
extend  to  every  avenue  of  interest  and  activity. 
The  business  of  education  is  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  all  our  people  at  every  point  of  con- 
tact in  life. 

This  means  that,  while  education  is  yielding 
its  culture  and  discipline,  it  must  also  give  the 
practical  knowledge  and  develop  the  concrete 
etiiciency  required  to  found  and  maintain  bet- 
ter homes;  secure  larger  returns  from  labor: 
participate  more  intelligenily  in  civic  affairs; 
live  more  healthful  and  efficient  lives.  In 
short,  education  is  to  open  the  door  to  stronger, 
better  and  more  fruitful  living  at  all  levels  of 
experience  as  menand  women  touch  elbows  in 
the    day's   work  and  its  play." 

"But  education-time  is  short,  and  the  held  to 
be  mastered  large.  No  time  should  be  wasted 
in  studying  useless  material.  Because  of  the 
realization  of  this  fact  protests  are  coming  in 
from  evety  side  against  the  emptiness  and 
waste  of  much  that  has  heretofore  passed  as  ed- 
ucation. There  is  an  insistent  and  growing  de- 
mand that  the  subject  matter  of  our  school  cur- 
riculum shall  be  revised  to  bring  it  into  amml 
with  present  concepts  and  aims  of  education." 

"First  of  all,  the  elementary  school  must  not 
be  made  to  serve  chiefly  as  a  preparatory  school 
forthe  high  school,  as  has  been  too  much  the 
case  in  the  past.  Education  has  been  organiz- 
ed from  the  top  down,  each  lower  school  being 
shaped  to  fitfor  the  next  higher.  But  of  the 
children  entering  the  elementary  school, three- 
fifths  never  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade." 

"For  some  two  hundred  years  dogma  has  dic- 
tated a  large  proportion  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  elementary  school  as  well  as  of  the  high 
school.  Recent  educational  science  has  shown 
that,  even  if  the  effects  of  formal  discipline 
cannot  be  wholly  denied,  yet  a  system  of  edu- 
cation resting  on  this  foundation  is  relatively 
barren  and  wasteful." 

"Both  from  the  professional  and  public  point 
of  view  the  relatively  useless  subiect  matter 
still  to  be  found  in  so  large  proportion  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Iowa  must  be  eliminated, 
giving  the  time  and  energy  formerly  consumed 
upon  these  barren  subjects  to  fruitful  and  useful 
material." 

Thlssounds  like  business,  and  that  it  does 
not  stop  with  mere  talk,  is  made  perfectly  clear 
when  one  comes  to  consider  the  specific  things 
recommended  for  "elimination"  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  a  future  article  I  hope  to  discuss 
some  of  these. 

It  will  interest  the  many  friends  of  J.  E.  Full- 
er, President  of  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  and  an  ac- 
tive worker  on  this  Iowa  committee  is  Mr.  A. 
C.  Fuller,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Iowa  high 
schools,  and  a  brother  of  oui  J  .  E.,sn  well  known 
in  the  shorthand  profession.  The  brothers  look 
enough  alike  to  be  twins,  and  both  have  the 
same  high  power,  and  efficient  mental  equip- 
ment. 


A  Notable  I  have  come  on  to  another  good 
Book.  thing  which  I  want  to  pass  along. 
Those  who  attended  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  at  New  York  last  spring 
will  remember  the  vivid  and  inspiring  address 
delivered  by  Principal  W.  D.  Lewis  of  the 
William  Penn  High  School,  of  Philadelphia. 
Some  readers  of  The  Educatoh  may  recall,  in 
my  own  report  of  that  meeting,  some  references 
to  the  live  wire  Hashes  in  this  talk,  and  that  I 
took  the  liberty  of  referring  to  Dr.  Lewis  as 
"an  educational  bullmooser."  This  characteri- 
zation was  based  not  alone  upon  his  Conven- 
tion addiess,  but  related  also  to  several  remark- 
able articles  from  his  pen  which  were  published 
the  year  before  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
These  articles  have  now  been  assembled  in 
book  form  under  the  title.  "Democracy's  High 
School."  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)  Every- 
body who  believes  that  our  schools  should  be 
run  in  the  interest  of  all  our  boys  and  girls,  in- 
stead of  for  the  favored  and  chosen  few,  should 
send  for  and  read  Dr.  Lewis'  book.  It  is 
not  a  big  book,  you  can  read  it  through  in  one 
ortwo  evenings,  then,  if  you  are  like  me  you 
will  want  to  read  it  again,  so  full  is  it  of  good 
meat  spicily  served.  Men  like  Dr.  Lewis  and 
books  such  as  he  has  written,  will  soon  give  the 
public  a  new  view-point  as  to  the  means  and 
purposes  of  education.  The  book  has  been 
distinguished  by  a  characteristic  introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  it  did  not  need 
this  to  get  a  hearing,  as  it  has  strong  legs  of  its 
own  to  stand  on.  The  author  is  slated  to  lec- 
ture in  some  parts  of  the  country  this  summer, 
and  if  you  get  a  chance,  you  should  hear  him. 
He  will  give  you  a  mental  shower  bath. 


ADVERTISING  TALK  NO.  5 

by 

Thomas  E.  Cupper,  Inc.  Acct., 

Bingen,  Ga. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of 
advertising— varying  in  cost — and, 
more  or  less,  in  effectiveness,  so  also 
are  there  ways  and  styles  of  adver- 
tising in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  which  are  about  as 
varied  as  the  classes  they  are  ex- 
pected to  reach,  and  this  is  one  place 
where  the  advertiser  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  using  discretion  and  of  be- 
ing conservative. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
well  illustrated  ad.  possesses  some 
advantages  over  non-illustrated 
ones,  and  that  the  price  of  a  GOOD 
cut  is  money  well  invested.  Any  il- 
lustration, however  to  be  effective 
must  be  strong—  and  what  is  meant 
by  strong  is— that  it  should  be  con- 
vincing— in  keeping  with  the  text 
matter— original  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and,  unless  it  is  so,  it  will  add 
but  little,  if  any,  to  the  profit  side  of 
the  investment. 

The  kind  of  literature  best  suited 
to  send  out  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  conditions,  the  territory,  nature 
of  inquiry,  etc.;  however,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  simple 
act  of  telling  young  men  and  women 
of  today  of  the  great  necessity  of  a  su- 
perior training  along  modern  lines 
will  hardly  suffice— in  certain  instan- 
ces it  may,  while  in  others  it  may  not. 
Strive  to  impress  and  to  drive  the 
facts  home  in  a  forceful  manner- 
using  a  clincher  in  the  way  of.  inspi- 
ration is  often-times  productive  of 
high-grade  results,  and  the  question 
( Cofi/inmd  on  page  21 .) 
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ACCOUNTING  H 

CHAS.  F.  RITTEN- 
HOUSE,  C.  P.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of 


dONS    COLLEGE 


Last  month  the  elementary  principles  of  manufac- 
turing accounting  were  discussed  and  rules  given  cov- 
ering the  functions  of  certain  ledger  accounts  peculiar 
to  such  a  business. 

In  the  present  article  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  fi- 
nancial statements  for  a  manufacturing  business,  in  or- 
der to  bring  out  certain  technical  points  that  are  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  such  statements. 

As  subject  matter  for  this  work  the  following  prob- 
lem is  submitted  from  a  recent  Boston  examination  in 
bookkeeping  for  commercial  teachers.  The  reason  for 
its  selection  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  while 
not  too  lengthy  or  complicated,  it  covers  the  principal 
points  which  should  be  brought  out  in  an  analysis  of 
such  statements. 

WONDER   MACHINE  SHOE  COMPANY. 

From  the  trial  balance  of  the  Wonder  Machine  Shoe  Company  pre- 
pare a  balance  sheet  and  statements  showing  manufacturing  costs,  trad- 
ing results,  and  profit  and  loss. 

Reserve  for  the  depreciation  of  machinery,  10"»;  of  tools,  10»„;of 
lasts  and  patterns.  '20%.  Reserve  for  loss  from  bad  debts  an  amount  that, 
when  added  to  the  reserve  for  that  purpose  already  in  force,  will  they 
make  the  sum  1%  of  the  book  accounts. 

INVENTORIES,  DECEMBER   31,   1913. 


Raw  materials 

Factory  supplies 

Fuel ...     

(roods   in   process 

Finished  goods 

Interest  accrued  on  notes  held 

Interest  accrued  on  notes  outstanding. 


5,397.24 

890.20 

1,592.17 

18,493.12 

8  898.01 
37.00 
55.00 


5.411.75 

361  22 

3.580.70 

3.500.00 

o.ooo.oo 

7,329.46 

1.000.00 
S.752.35 
7,290.40 


TRIAL  BALANCE,   DECEMBER  81,   1913. 

Real  estate $  8l.035.o0 

Machinery  and  equipment --.  57.750.00 

Tools - 5,259.00 

Lasts  and  patterns 35.260  00 

Office  equipment 3  396.00 

Raw  materials,  inventory  January  1 14.378.40 

Goods  in   process-   — —  23.031.50 

Finished  goods 15.680.31 

Accounts  receivable - 62.310.50 

Bills  receivable 4.388.45 

Cash 29,902.03 

(jood   will - 30,000.00 

Reserve  for  depreciation  o?  lasts  and  patterns 

Reserve  for  bad  debts. -- 

Accounts  payable 

Bills  payable  — - - 

Capital  stock - 

Surplus -  - -  - - 

Mortgages  payable  ... - -- 

Sales --- 

Discount  on  purchases — - 

Factory  supplies - 8,817.62 

Raw  material  purchases -  145.481.69 

110. 371.  °4 

1.845.25 

5.19300 

14,280.30 

25,792.65 

16.123.75 

... 110.60 

552.25 

8,818.75 

34081 

1,493  58 

8  695.225.88  S  695,225.88 

It  would  seem  that  a  solution  of  the  above  problem 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  easiest  and  most  logical 
manner  by  laying  out  the  work  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Adjusting  entries  necessary  to  provide  the  required  reserves  for 
depreciation,  bad  debts,  etc. 

2.  Statement  showing  cost  of  goods  manufactured. 

3.  ProSt  and  loss  statement. 

4.  Balance  sheet, 

The  solution  presented  herewith  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  ar- 
rangement. 


Labor. 

Freight  inward 

Indirect  labor 

Manufacturing  expenses. 

Selling  expenses 

General  expenses 

Interest 

Allowances  to  customers- - 

Discount  on  sales 

Collection  and  exchange. 
Returned  sales 


ADJUSTING  ENTRIES,  DECEMBER    31,  1913. 

Depreciation  of  Machinery  5775.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Machinery  5775.00 

To  set  aside  10"o  of  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery as  an  additional  reserve  to 
provide  for  depreciation 

31 
Depreciation  of  Tools  525.90 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Tools  525.90 

To  set  aside  1056  of  the  cost  of  tools 
to  provide  an  additional  reserve  to 
provide  for  depreciation. 

31 
Depreciation  of  Lasts  and  Patterns  7052. no 

Reserve  for   Depreciation  of   Lasts  and 

patterns  7052.00 

To  set  aside  20%  of  the  cost  of  lasts 
and  patterns  to  provide  additional 
reserve  to  cover  depreciation. 

31 

Loss  from  Bad  Debts  261 .95 

Keserve  for  Bad  Debts  26195 

To  add  to  the  present  reserve  for  bad 
debts  such  an  amount  as  will  make 
the  reserve  for  that  purpose  equal  to 
\"o  of  the  accounts  receivable. 

Exhibition  B,  Schedule  I. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  COST  OF  GOODS  MANUFACTURED,  JANUARY 
1  — DECEMBER    31,    1913. 

Workin  Process.  January  1,1913  23,631.50 

Cost  of  Raw  Material  Used: 

Inventory,  January  1,  1913     $  14,378.40 
Add: 

Material  purchased  145,481.09 

Freight  inward  1,845.25 


Less:  *  16i,705.34 

Inventory,  Dec.  31,  1013  5,397.24    156,308.10 

Labor  110.371.84 

Manufacturing  Expenses: 

Depreciation : 

Machinery  $5,775.00 

Tools  525.90 

Lasts  and  patterns  7,052.00    8  13,352.90 

Miscellan's  Mfg. 
Expenses  14,280.30 

Less : 
Fuel  Inventory, 

Dec  31.  1913  1,592.17         12,688.13 

Fartory  Supplies    8,817.82 
Less: 
Inventory,  Dec. 

31,1913  820.20 


Indirect^Labor 

Total  Charges  to  Mfg. 
during  current  year 

Mfg.  Costs  plus  Work 
in  process,  Jan  1,  '13 

Less: 

Work  in  process, 
Dec.  31,  1913 

Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured 


7,997.42 
5.193.00 


305,911.39 

329.542.89 

18,493.12 
311,049.77 


Exhibit  B 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS   STATEMENT,   JANUARY  1-DECEMBER  31,    1913 

Gross  Sales  8419,752.35 

Returned  Sales  1.493.58 

Net  Sales  8418,258.77 

Deduct : 


Cost  of  Goods  Sold  : 
Finished  Goods,  Inventory 
January  1,  1913 
Add: 

Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured 
(see  Schedule  I) 

Finished  Goods  Inventory, 
December  31,  1913 
Gross  Profit  on  Sales 
Deduct: 

Operating  Expenses: 
Selling  Expenses 
General  Expenses 
Net  Profit  from  Operations 
Deduct: 

Net  Balance  of  Interest  and  Di 
Discount  on  Sales 
Allowances  to  Customers 
Collection  and  Exchange 
Loss  on  Bad  Debts 
Interest 

Interest  Accrued  on  Notes 
Outstanding 

Less: 

Discounts  on  Purchases 
Interest  Accrued  on  Notes 
Held 

Net  Profit 


8  15,686.31 
311,049.77 


326,736.08 

8,898.61     317.837.47 


100,421.30 

25.792.65 
16,123  75 

41,916.40 

58,504.90 

count  Items 
8,818  75 
552.25 
340.81 
201.95 
110. 0O 

55.00 

10,139.86 

7.290.40 

37.00 

7,327.40 

2,811.90 

55,692.94 

dfo&<J6uteneMGdu£afor       $b 


BALANCE  SHEET,  DECEMBER  81,   1913 
ASSETS 


S81.085.0U 

57,750.00 

85,960.00 

5  259.00 

3.39C..00 


8182,700.00 
30,000  00 


22.H02  113 
62,316.50 
4,388.45 

37  00  89,644.58 


5,397  24 
18,493  12 
8,898.61 
1,592.17 

K20.20  35.201.34 

337,546.92 


NET   WORTH 

820,000.00 


")5.00     25,135.70 


5,775.00 
525.90 


7,329.46 
5,692.94 


200,000  00 
63,022.40    263,022.40 


Property  and  Plant: 

Real  Estate 

Machinery  Equipment  (Cost! 

Lasts  and  Patterns  (Cost) 

Tools  (Costs) 

Office  Equipment 
(iood  Will 

Current  Assets: 
Cash 

Accounts  Receivable 
Bills  Receivable 
Interest  Accrued  on  Notes  Held 
Trading  and  Working  Assets : 
Inventories: 
Raw  Materials 
Goods  in  Process 
Finished  Goods 
Fuel 

Factory  Supplies 
Total  Assets 

LIABILITIES  ANI 

Fixed  Liabilities: 

Mortgage  Payable 
Current  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable 
Bills  Payable 

Interest  Accrued  on  Notes 
Outstanding 
Reserves: 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 

Machinery 
Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 

Tools 
Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 

Lasts  and  Patterns 
Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 
Total  Liabilities 
Net  Worth: 

Capital  Stock 
Surplus 
Add: 

Net  Profit  (see  Exhibit  B)_ 
Total  Liabilities  and  Net  Worth  8337.545.92 

Comments  on  the  Solution 

1.    Adjusting  Entries: 

The  purpose  of  such  entries  was  discussed  in  a  former  article.  The 
entries  required  in  the  present  case  are  to  give  expression  to  the  policy 
of  the  company  regarding  depreciation  reserves  and  reserves  forbad 
debts. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  each  entry  the  debit  establishes  a  new 
profit  and  loss  item,  while  the  corresponding  credit  affects  a  balance 
sheet  account. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  certain  principles 
having  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  accounts,  inasmuch  as  these  princi- 
pals are  always  illustrated  bv  adjusting  entries. 

(a)  Anything  which  increases  an  item  of  expense  of  a  period  results 
either  in  a  deduction  from  some  asset  or  in  an  addition  to  some  liability. 

i  b)  Anything  which  decreases  an  item  of  expense  of  a  period  results 
either  in  an  addition  to  some  asset  or  a  deduction  from  some  liability. 

(c)  The  corresponding  effect  upon  a  balance  sheet  of  the  net  profit 
earned  during  a  period  is  that  of  either  increasing  the  assets  it  of  reduc- 
ing the  liabilities. 

(d)  The  corresponding  effect  upon  a  balance  sheet  of  a  net  loss  re- 
alized during  a  period  is  that  of  either  increasing  the  liabilities  or  of  re- 
ducing the  assets. 

The  four  adjusting  entries  required  above  result  in  an  increase  of  ex- 
penses or  losses  and  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  items  belonging 
among  the  liabilities. 

2.   Statement  Showing  Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured  : 

This  is  a  separate  schedule  prepared  in  statement  form  showing  all 
the  elements  entering  into  manufacturing  costs.  These  three  elements 
as  explained  last  month  are  : 

(a)  Cost  of  raw  material 

(b)  Direct  labor 

fcj    Manufacturing  expenses 

The  statement  brings  out  these  three  elements  clearly  and  terminates 
with  the  figure  which  represents  "Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured"  during 
the  year,— a  highly  important  result. 

Manufacturing  costs  for  the  current  period  are  added  to  goods  in 
process  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  from  this  amount  is  deducted 
the  inventory  value  of  goods  in  process  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

While  all  the  work  shown  in  this  schedule  might  be  embodied  in  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  as  is  frequently  done,  a  separate  schedule  has 
the  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  essential  steps  in  the  statement,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  a  lengthy  and  involved  statement. 

The  title,  Exhibit  B,  Schedule  I,  while  technical,  is  sanctioned  by 
good  usage,  and  does  not  appear  too  extreme  or  conventional  in  work  of 
this  character.  The  title  merely  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  statement  is 
tributary  to  Exhibit  B,  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  and  assists  in 
properly  placing  each  statement. 

8,    Profit  and  Loss  Statement  : 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this  statement  and  it  does  not  need 
any  special  comment. 

The  preceding  statement  covers  all  the  points  in  which  a  manufac- 
turing statement  showing  profits  and  losses  differs  from  a  statement  for 
a  mercantile  business.  "Finished  Goods  Inventory"  takes  the  place  of 
the  "Inventory"  item,  in  mercantile  accounts  to  whtch  we  add  "Cost  of 
Goods  Manufactured"  instead  of  "Purchases." 


I.    Balance  Sheet  : 

While  the  above  balance  sheet  i6  given  in  statement  form,  it  was 
done  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  printer.  In  actual  work  a  double 
page  statement  for  a  balance  sheet  of  this  length  and  Importance  is 
preferable. 

The  classification  of  assets  and  liabilities  conforms  to  that  prescrib- 
ed by  Haskins  &  Sells,  Certified  Public  Accounts,  New  York  City,  for 
use  by  manufacturing  concerns. 

BOSTON  EXAMINATION,  JANUARY.  1916 
Following  is  the  examination  in  Major  Bookkeeping  set  by  the 
Board  ;of  Superintendents  for  commercial  teachers  in  Januaiy  of  this 
year.  It  is  presented  to  the  readerB  of  The  Business  Educator  at 
this  time  because  Problem  1  of  the  examination  is  a  fairly  difficult  prob- 
lem in  manufacturing  accounts,  while  Problem  2  is  one  that  is  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary, 

Furthermore,  the  publication  of  this  examination  carries  out  the 
idea  which  the  writer  had  in  mind  in  the  articles  contributed  las-t  year  rn 
"OPPOR  II  NiriKS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
LARGE  HIGH  SCHOOLS";  viz  :  that  the  entire  teaching  profession 
should  derive  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  the  standards  established  for 
teachers  by  such  high  schools. 

Solutions  will  be  given  next  month  for  the  questions  in  the  exami- 
nation. Teachers  who  desire  to  work  out  the  problems  in  advance  and 
send  them  to  the  writer  are  invited  to  do  so.  Their  work  will  be  correct- 
ed and  returned  to  them. 

Major  Bookkeeping 

January  31, 1916 
high  school  certificates 

1.  The  fiscal  year  of  a  manufacturing  company  ends  December  31, 
1915,  and  the  bookkeeper  presents  a  statement  to  the  directors  made 
up  in  the  following  form  : 

Gross  Sales 8285.000 

Increase  of  Inventory ■     15.000         300,000 

Cost  of  Sales  : 

Operating  expenses,  material  and  supplies 8257.000 

Plant  expense 12,000 

Freight  on  returned  goods 600 

Sundry  purchases  of  finished  goods 10,400        280,000 

Manufacturing  Profit 20,000 

Other  Income  : 

Miscellaneous  earnings 8     1,500 

Profit  on   contracts 6,500 

Discount  on  purchases 500  8.500 

28,500 
Less  : 

Discounton  sales S     2,875 

Rebates  and  allowances 1.125  4,000 

Net  Plant  Profit 24,600 

Less  : 

General  expenses $     5,500 

Interest 1.500  7,000 

17.500 

Make  up  a  profit  and  loss  statement  in  regular  form,  using  such  of 
the  above  figures  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  the  following  :  In- 
ventory December  31,  1914:  Materials,  8115.000:  supplies,  835  000; 
finished  goods,  845.000.  Inventory  December  31,  1915  :  Materials. 
$140,000;  supplies,  810,000:  finished  goods,  860.000.  Materials  used 
in  factory  during  the  Year,  875  000;  wages,  $122,500;  fuel,  82  500;  re- 
pairs and  renewals.  82,000;  other  operating  expenses,  856,000;  fuel. 
82.500,  which  includes  825.000  supplies  used.  Draft  closing  journal 
entries.  ... 

2.  A  British  company  submitted  a  comparative  balance  6heet  to  its 
American  Stockholders,  the  amounts  having  been  changed  to  United 
States  monetary  terms. 

FRAWLEY   FLANNEL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

General  Balance  Sheet,  January  1, 1915 

LIABILITIES  1913  1914  1915 

Common  Share  Capital  540,000  540,000  1,080,000 

Preference  ShareCapital  300,000 

Debentures  405,000  405,000  720  000 

Bills  Payable  185,000 

Sundry  Creditors  18,476  22,054  55.746 

Debenture  Reserve  135.000  157.500  180  000 

Depreciation  Reserve  90.000  157, POO  157, F00 

Profit  and  Loss  721,895  788.638  259.753 

81.910,371  $2,070,692  $2,887,999 

ASSETS  1918  1914  1915 

Freehold  Premises  8412.938  8426,198  8419.953 

Machinery  and  Fittings  AC  555,007  580.021  663.757 

Late  Construction  580,766 

Stock  354,213  571,251  602.957 

Deposit  AC  and  Receivable  588,213  493.213  630.566 

1,910,371  2,070.692  2,887,999 

(a)  After  scrutinizing  the  balance  sheet,  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
business  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  and  account  for  the  property 
changes.  . 

(b)  No  cash  dividend  was  paid  in  1915,  but  a  common  share  divi- 
dend was  made  for  the  amount  of  the  increase.  What  were  the  profits 
of  the  year  ? 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  business  yearshow  how  you  would  treat  each 
of  the  following  In  the  make-up  of  the  balance  sheet  :  Discounts  on 
bills  receivable.  Interest  paid  in  advance  on  bills  payable  discounted. 
Bad  and  doubtful  debts.  Estimated  depreciation  of  the  plant.  Discount 
on  accounts  payable.  Actual  depreciation  of  the  plant.  Unexpired  in- 
surance premiums.    Office  books  and  stationery. 

4.  Outline  fully  a  method  of  recording  notes  receivable  on  the 
books  of  account  so  that  after  they  have  been  discounted  and  cleared  a 
record  stands  of  the  contingent  liability. 
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CORPORATIONS  IN  GENERAL 


A  corporation  is  regarded  in  law  as  a  body 
consisting  of  a  number  of  persons,  formed  and 
authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  single  individual. 
It  has  such  a  distinct  entity  that  it  may  have 
rights  against  the  individual  members  compos- 
ing the  organization  itself,  as  well  as  against 
other  persons,  and  in  turn  the  memDers  of 
which  may  have  rights  against  the  corporation 
-or  obligations  towards  it.  The  corporation 
may  owe  money,  but  the  corporators  personally 
are  under  no  obligations  to  pay  the  debt.  "The 
law  recognizes  only  the  creature  of  the  charter, 
and  knows  not  the  individuals." 

The  word  "corporation"  is  but  a  collective 
name  for  the  corporators  or  members  who  com- 
pose the  incorporated  association— but  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  corporare, 
meaning  to  form  into  a  body.  It  is  therefore 
suggestive  of  the  reason  for  calling  it  by  that 
title,  since  the  personB  composing  it  are  made 
into  one  body.  It  is  a  body  without  death  and  a 
mind  without  decline. 

OBJECT  OF  CORPORATIONS 

The  object  of  a  corporation  is  to  enable  the 
members  to  act  as  one  united  will;  the  will  of 
majority  is  the  will  of  the  corporation;  to  con- 
tinue its  powers  and  property  undisturbed  by 
change  of  members;  and  to  be  free  from  per- 
sonal responsibility  or  hazard  in  its  property 
rights. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  corporation  at  the 
present  time  is  the  obtaining  of  capital  to  pro- 
mote vast  enterprises  such  as  railroads,  gas  and 
water  companies  in  which  one  may  invest  a 
certain  amount  of  his  property  without  riskitg 
more,  and  so  limiting  his  financial  liability. 

CREATURE  OF  LAW 

Corporations  are  purely  creatures  of  law  and 
derive  their  right  of  existence  from  the  state. 
The  power  to  create  a  corporation  is  an'incident 
of  sovereignty;  the  consent  of  the  state  is  nec- 
essary and  must  be  secured.  In  the  United 
States,  this  right  is  inherent  in  the  legislature; 
but  the  modern  practice  is  for  legislative  bodies 
to  delegate  such  authority  to  some  designated 
official  with  full  power  to  act. 

What  is  a  corporation?  In  the  justly  cele- 
brated Dartmouth  College  case,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited 
States,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  said  that 
a  corporation  is  "an  artificial  being,  invisible, 
intangible,  and  existing  only  in  contemplation 
of  law."  But  in  1+61.  or  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before,  the  courts  said:  "A  corporation 
aggregate  of  several  is  invisible,  immortal,  and 
rests  only  in  intendment  and  consideration  of 
law."  And  one  hundred  years  later  Lord  Coke 
expressed  the  same  idea :  "Corporations  are  in  - 
visible,  immortal,  and  have  no  souls.  None  can 
create  souls  but  God;  but  the  king  creates  them, 
and  therefore  they  have  no  souls."  These 
words  evidently  sound  well,  since  they  have 
been  so  frequently  repeated  in  varying  forms. 

Judge  Stephen  Graves  of  the  highest  court  in 
New  York,  some  fifty  years  ago  declared,  "A 
corporation  is  an  artificial  person  with  no  soul 
to  be  damned  and  no  body  to  be  kicked." 

These  expressions  give  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  corporations,  while  exercising  the  rights  of 
individuals,  are  not  entirely  amendable  to  some 
of  the  restraints  which  hold  the  ordinary  person 
in  the  path  of  rectitude.  Corporations  have  no 
fear— and  apparently  never  did  have— of  physi- 
cal chastisement  or  of  future  punishment. 
They  can  neither  be  thrashed,  imprisoned,  nor 
consigned  to  eternal  torment.    As  early  as  the 


year  liiLi  Lord  Coke  said  that  "A  corporation 
cannot  commit  treason  nor  be  excommuni- 
cated; for  it  has  no  soul  and  is  not  subject  to 
imbecelities  or  death  of  the  natural  body,  and 
divers  other  causes." 

EARLY   HISTORY 

According  to  legal  history,  corporations,  like 
practically  every  otherbranch  of  substantivelaw, 
are  of  ancient  origin.  They  are  not  a  modern 
invention  of  fertile  minds  but  are  the  result  of 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past.  Black- 
stone  reports  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Rome  by  Xuma  Pompilius.  a  pious  Sabine,  the 
second  king,  and  who  was  wise  from  his  youth, 
as  a  sign  of  which  his  hair  was  gray  at  his  birth. 
But  as  Numa,  in  the  light  of  present  knowl 
edge,  was  merely  a  legendary  king,  crediting 
him  with  being  the  author  of  the  conception  of 
corporations  is  a  beautiful  legend— and  nothing 
more. 

Nevertheless,  corporations  were  well  known 
to  the  Roman  law  since  they  were  known  to  the 
"Twelve  Tables,"  for  that  code  permitted  pri 
vate  companies  to  make  their  own  by-laws— 
a  fundamental  principle  and  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  corporations  as  they  now  exist— 
provided  always,  that  the  bylaws,  rules, 
or  regulations  thus  made  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  public  laws.  Even  wise  old  Solon 
of  Athens  comes  in  for  his  sbare  of  credit  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  institu- 
tion to  society.  It  is  said  that  the  shrewd  men 
who  really  did  formulate  the  code  as  expressed 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  copied  much  from  Solon 
without  giving  due  credit.  But  time  has  partly 
cured  this  lack  of  courtesy  by  the  honorable 
mention  of  his  name  in  relation  to  so  many 
other  notable  enterprises  pertaining  lo  the 
public  welfare. 

The  power  and  capacity,  or  incapacity  of  cor- 
porations under  the  English  law  are  strikingly 
similar  to  those  formed  under  the  Civil  law— an 
offspring  of  the  Roman  Law.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  common-law  principles  ap- 
plied to  corporations  were  in  turn  borrowed 
chiefly  from  the  Romans,  regardless  of  how  the 
Romans  got  them.  From  England  they  were 
introduced  into  this  country  under  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  finally  under  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  the  states,  anil  the 
I'nited  States. 

CORPORATIONS  CLASSIFIED 

For  convenience,  corporations  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  general  classes— public  corpora- 
tions and  private  corporations. 

Public  corporations  are  those  created  for  the 
administration  of  public  affairs— governmental 
purposes— exclusively.  States,  counties,  cities 
and  the  the  like,  are  familiar  examples.  They 
include  all  the  inhabitants  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict or  territory.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  every  corporation  is  public,  since  it  is 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  public 
or  municipal  corporations  are  institutions  of 
government  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  community  and  in  which  there  is  no 
contractual  relation  between  the  members  and 
the  organization  itself. 

In  an  extensive  sense,  not  only  each  state 
singly,  but  even  the  United  States  may,  with- 
out impropriety  be  termed  a  corporation. 

Corporations  are  modeled  upon  the  principles 
applied  to  a  state  or  nation .  I  n  their  earliest  form 
they  were  undoubtedly  municipalities  or  cities. 
The  City  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  her  surround- 
ing territory  was  in  effect,  a  great  corporate 
body  or  community  holding  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  of  Italy  and  the  provinces.  They 
were  therefore  a  necessity  which  existed  for  the 
control  of  the  marts  and  crowded  places  of  the 
state  or  empire. 

Private  corporations  are  susceptible  of  di- 
vision into  two  distinct  classes:  First,  those 
formed  for  educational,  charitable,  and  social 
purposes,  as  a  college,  asylum,  athletic  club, 
and  similar  institutions.  These  are  not  formed 
for  profit  and  have  no  capital  stock. 
This  division  probably  forms  the  second  epoch 
in  the  evolution  of  the  subject. 

The  second  division  of  private  corporations 
may  be  said  to  be  those  created  for  the  private 
pecuniary  profit  of  the  members,  as  a  bank, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment. 
railroad  and  the  like.  They  have  a  capital  stock 
and  are  termed  private  business  corporations. 
In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  this 


is  the  prevailing  kind.  In  number  and  variety, 
no  other  nation  so  abounds  with  them. 

In  the  early  history  of  America,  corporations 
for  business  purposes  were  scarcely  known.  As 
late  as  1820  none  existed  during  Colonial 
times.  But  with  the  progress  made  in  discov- 
eries, inventions,  manufacturing  and  commerce 
in  general,  they  have  become  one  of  the  great- 
est agencies  of  our  modern  commercial  devel- 
opment. 

Private  corporations  build,  own  ami  control 
school-houses,  colleges,  hospitals;  mills  and 
factories:  railroads,  canals,  steamship  lines; 
banks,  loan  and  trust  companies,  mercantile  as- 
sociations; cattle  companies,  packing  houses, 
anil  stock  yards.  Indeed,  capital  could  not 
be  secured  in  quantities  sufficient  to  launch  and 
maintain  the  great  business  enterprises  which 
exist  around  and  about  us  except  through  cor- 
porations.         

ADVERTISING 

{Conlifined  from  page  IS) 
that  then  remains  to  be  solved  is, 
HOW  best  to  bring  about  this  inspi- 
ration, and,  unless  one  is  sure  of  his 
ground  and  can  answer  this  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  it  will 
retard  and  not  infrequently  be  the 
cause  of  missing  a  sale. 

It  is  well  and  proper  that  a  school 
should  have  and  use  catalogues,  and 
the  literature  used  should  be  in 
thorough  keeping  with  the  highest 
principles  of  the  times,  competitors, 
etc.,  however,  oftentimes  very  good 
prospectives  desire  the  information  a 
catalog  usually  contains,  but  forvari- 
ousreasons  not  everyone  interestedin 
the  thing  offered  will  ask  or  send  for 
one;  therefore,  something  should  be 
used  as  a  fore-runner  which  has  the 
tendency  to  appeal  to  and  inspire  a 
greater  number  to  full  decision  and 
action.  At  this  point,  a  carefully 
planned  and  prepared  booklet  en- 
titled, "Opportunity,"  "A  Short  Way 
to  Better  Pay,"  "Golden  Secrets  of 
Success,"  etc.,  may  be  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  and  may  be 
made  to  yield  excellent  results. 


ENGLISH 

( Continued  from  following  page) 
Almost  every  one  of  the  letters  here 
given,  it  is  true,  contains  other  faults 
besides  that  of  wordiness,  but  I  have 
purposely  considered  only  the  one, 
for  I  have  found  in  my  teaching  that 
it  is  wise  to  explain  but  one  fault  at 
a  time.  If  a  student  is  confronted 
with  a  poor  letter  and  is  given  only 
the  general  direction  to  point  out  the 
faults  that  it  contains,  he  usually 
sees  no  faults,  because  his  attention 
is  scattered  over  several  possibilities 
of  faults.  But  if  he  is  told,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  cut  out  from  a  wordy 
letter  every  word  that  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  meaning,  his  attention  is 
concentrated  on  the  one  task  of  se- 
curing conciseness,  and  the  chances 
for  his  being  successful  are  in  his 
favor.  Therefore  I  should  suggest 
to  any  teacher  who  intends  to  try  this 
work  in  his  class  that,  while  he  is 
teaching  condensation,  he  disregard 
every  other  fault  that  the  letter  may 
contain  and  consider  only  how  to 
remedy  its  wordiness. 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

MISS  ROSE   BUHLKi. 

Luke  Technical  High  School. 
CHICAGO. 


GOOD    AND    BAD    BUSINESS 
LETTERS. 

Condensation. 

A  business  letter,  we  read,  should 
be  concise. 

Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  teach 
a  class  of  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  conciseness  of  expression? 
Or  beauty  of  expression?  Or  any 
other  similarly  abstract  subject?  If 
you  have,  you  realize  that  an  abstract 
subject  must  be  made,  at  least  to 
some  degree,  definite  before  pupils 
can  grasp  its  meaning. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  con- 
ciseness of  expression  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  paradox?  It  is  one  of  the  most 
definite  of  the  subjects  in  the  study 
of  English,  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
vague.  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
a  booklet  that  I  mislaid  not  long 
ago.  I  knew  just  how  the  booklet 
looked;  I  knew  just  where  I  put  it— in 
fact,  I  could  see  a  picture  of  myself 
putting  it  there;  I  could  almost  tell 
the  wording  of  the  title;  and  yet  I 
could  not  find  the  booklet. 

"How  does  it  look?"  asked  a  friend 
who  saw  me  searching  for  it  through 
a  stack  of  material.  "Well,  it's  a 
little  booklet  printed  on  heavy  white 
paper."  "About  as  big  as  this?" 
"No.  It's  longer  and  not  so  thick." 
"Like  this?"  "No;  nearly  twice  as 
wide  and  about  half  again  as  long." 
"What  is  it  called?"  "I  don't  re- 
member exactly,  but  it  advertises 
So-and-So's  History  of  American 
Literature." 

Isn't  that  the  sort  of  knowledge  we 
have  of  what  a  concise  letter  is?  Is 
it  a  short  letter?  A  long  letter?  A 
blunt  letter?  No,  it  isn't  brief,  and 
yet  it  isn't  long;  it  wastes  no  words 
in  stating  the  point  directly,  and  yet 
it  is  not  blunt,  it  neither  quibbles 
nor  evades,  and  yet  it  is  urbane;  it  is 
not  effusive,  and  yet  it  is  most  cour- 
teous. 

But  no  amount  of  such  negative  in- 
formation will  give  us  conciseness. 
We  have  stated  many  things  about  it, 
but  have  we  found  the  "booklet?" 

I  always  have  considerable  sympa- 
thy for  pupils  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  conciseness.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that,  because  of 
the  very  abstract  nature  of  concise- 
ness, it  is  better  to  speak  less  of 
conciseness  and  more  of  condensa- 
tion.   We  will  then  merely  be  teach- 


ing conciseness  through  its  deri- 
vation concidere.  The  dictionary 
says  that  concise  means  expressing 
much  in  a  few  words,  brief  a?id  com 
parted.  And  it  tells  us  that  it  comes 
from  the  Latin  concidere,  meaning  to 
cut  to  pieces.  Then,  if  we  will  teach 
the  meaning  of  a  concise  letter  by 
cutting  to  pieces  wordy  letters,  we 
shall  probably  have  at  least  a  chance 
of  having  our  pupils  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about.  And  con- 
densing wordy  letters  is  fun. 
Then  to  begin — 

Suppose  you  have  talked  to  a  class 
of  the  necessity  of  having  the  thought 
of  a  letter  clearly  and  definitely  ex- 
pressed without  vagueness  or  wordi- 
ness, but  with  such  directness  of  ex- 
pression that  the  reader  gets  the  idea 
at  once.  For,  of  course,  the  thought 
of  a  letter  must  be  direct.  That 
much  is  easily  understood,  since,  if 
it  is  so  expressed  that  the  reader's 
attention  is  consumed  in  unraveling 
the  ambiguities  of  expression,  wad- 
ing through  the  digressions,  and 
wondering  what  under  the  sun  the 
writer  is  talking  about  or  why  he 
doesn't  come  to  the  point  at  once  and 
have  done  with  the  matter—if  the 
reader's  attention  is  thus  diverted, 
he  will  have  none  left  for  the  eonsid- 
ation  of  the  reason  for  which  the  let- 
ter was  written.  Well,  suppose  all 
has  been  carefully  explained  thus  far. 
Then  suppose  that  a  pupil,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  following  directions 
exactly,  handed  in  the  following: 
(ientlemen: 

We  don't  neeil  any  coal.  We' have  enough 
on  hand.  Yours  truly, 

Suppose  again  that  you  told  him 
carefully  that  this  production  is  too 
abrupt  in  its  opening,  too  curt  in  its 
tone;  that  courtesy  demands  a  little 
more  detail.  And  suppose  that  the 
following  was  handed  in: 
(ientlemen: 

We  received  your  letter  of  the  sth  instant  and 
wish  to  thank  you  for  it  very  much.  We  note 
what  you  say  in  it  about  the  good  workmanship 
of  your  No.  A03  Typewriter  Desk,  and  we  like 
it  very  much,  but  we  would  like  it  much  better 
if  it  were  finished  in  mahogany.  The  mahog- 
any finish  is  more  suitable  for  us  because  it 
matches  thelrest  of  the  furnishings  in  the  office 
where  we  intend  to  use  it.  If  you  have  such  a 
desk  as  No.  A03  in  stock|or  can  finish  one  for 
us  in  mahogany,  you  may  send  us  one  and 
oblige.  Yours  truly, 

102  words. 

And  the  pupil  may  feel  that  he  has 
given  you  just  what  you  have  been 
trying  to  get  from  him.  Hasn't  he 
gone  straight  to  the  point  and  at- 
tacked the  matter  directly?  Hasn't 
he  been  exceedingly  courteous?  Well, 
perhaps  he  has,  and  yet  he  has  not 
given  what  he  should.  The  main  im- 
pression that  the  letter  gives  is 
words,  words,  words,  and  npthing 
but  words. 

But  the  pupil  has  finally  given  us 
something  definite  on  which  to  work. 

The  best  way  to  show  a  class  how 
such  a  letter  may  be  remedied  is  to 
put  it  on  the  blackboard  in  all  its 
wordiness;  let  the  class  pick  out   the 


main  idea;  and  then  with  their  help, 
if  possible,  strike  out  every  word 
that  does  not  contribute  something 
essential  to  the  idea  that  should  be 
expressed.  For  example,  the  letter 
given  may  be  treated  thus: 
Gentlemen: 

We  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant 
and  wish  to  thank  you  for  it  very  much 
We  note  what  you  say  in  it  about  the 
good  workmanship  of  your  No.  A03  Type- 
writer Desk,  and  we  like  it  very  much,  but 
we  would  like  it  much  better  if  it  were 
finished  in  mahogany.  The  mahogany 
finish  is  more  suitable  for  us  because 
It  matches  the  rest  of  the  furnishings 
in  the  otfice  where  we  intend  to  use  it. 
If  you  have  such  a  desk  as  No.  AU3  in 
stock  in  mahogany  or  can  finish  one  for  us, 
von  may  send  us  one  and  ot/lige. 
Yours  truly. 

Supplying  a  few  words  where  they 
are  necessary,  transposing  a  few,  and 
using  the  instead  of  a,  we  get: 

(ientlemen : 

We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of   the   8th  in- 
stant, telling  us  of  the  good  workmanship  in 
your  No.  A03  Typewriter  DeBk.     If  you   have 
the  desk  finished  in  mahogany,  send  us  one. 
Yours  truly. 

Reduced  from  102  to  32  words,    cut- 
ting out  70. 
Or  it  may  be  reduced  thus: 

Gentlemen : 

Your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  telling  us  of  the 
good  workmanship  in  yourNo.  A03  Typewriter 
Desk  interests  us.  Send  us  one  desk  finished 
in  mahogany.  Yours  truly, 

Reduced  from  10'-'  to  26  words,  cut- 
ting out  76. 

Work  on  condensation  of  wordy 
letters  will  be  found  very  beneficial 
in  any  class,  and  pupils  usually  en- 
joy it.  I  think  that  any  teacher  who 
tries  out  in  his  classes  any  of  the 
letters  here  given  will  agree  with  me. 
Take  this  one,  for  instance: 
Gentlemen: 

We  received  your  letter  of  the  atith  instant  in 
regard  to  whether  we  like  the  Diamond  Lubri- 
cating Oil  that  you  sent  us  recently,  and  in  re- 
ply we  would  say  we  iike  it,  but  it  is  rather 
light,  and  we  would  like  it  better  if  it  were  a 
heavier  oil.  This  heavier  oil  is  more  suited  to 
our  class  of  work.  If  you  can  make  this  heav- 
ier, send  lissome,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  test  it. 
Yours  truly, 

This  letter,  condensed  from  77  to 
44  words,  reads: 

(ientlemen : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant, 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  Diamond  Lubricating 
Oil  that  you  sent  us  recently  was  too  light  to 
suit  our  class  of  work.  If  you  make  a  heavier 
grade,  we  shall  be  glad  to  test  it. 

Yours  truly, 
Let  me  add  one  more— like  the  oth- 
ers, taken  from  pupils'  work: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  and 
note  what  you  say  in  regard  to  patent  latches 
No.  5.  We  are  sorry  that  you  are  out  of  these 
latches  and  cannot  supply  us  with  them,  but 
as  it  is  impossible  foi  us  to  wait  until  June  for 
them  we  shall  have  to  buy  them  some  other 
place.  We  regret  that  this  is  so,  as  you  have  al- 
ways had  our  trade,  but  yon  will  receive  other 
orders  from  us.  Yours  truly. 

Reduced   from   78  to    38    words,   it 
reads: 
Dear  Sir: 

We  are  sorry  that  you  are  out  of  No.  5  latches. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  wait  until  June  for 

them,  as  you  suggested  in  your  letter  of  the  5th 

instant,  we  shall  have  to  buy  elsewhere. 

Yours  truly. 

( Continued  on  page  21) 
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EFFICIENCY 

HAROLD  E.  COWAN,  j= 

Hinh  School  Commc 
cial  Department. 


BUILDING  A  TEXT  BOOK 

There  is  probably  no  text  book  in 
existence  which  adequately  serves 
the  purpose  of  all  teachers  of  a  sub- 
ject. And  it  is  doubtful  if  any  text 
book  satisfies  the  desire  of  any  one 
teacher.  This  does  not  reflect  upon 
the  splendid  text  books  offered  us 
today,  but  it  gives  evidence  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  depending  wholly  upon 
any  given  text  book  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  subject. 

There  have  been  many  and  various 
uses  made  of  reference  books  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  line  of  thought, 
but  these  all  call  for  a  similar  ability 
in  the  student,  an  ability  to  study,  to 
assimilate  knowledge  from  reading 
it.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  and  unfor- 
tunately the  least  attempted  duty 
of  the  instructor  is  to  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  study  by  himself,  how 
to  teach  himself.  There  are  many 
boys  and  girls  who  do  poorly  in  a 
book  subject  but  forge  ahead  rapidly 
in  a  subject  where  writing,  charting, 
or  some  other  kind  of  actual  labor  is 
involved.  Think  of  the  boy  who  can- 
not relate  three  connected  facts  from 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  yet  he  can 
write  a  very  good  summary  of  his  last 
chemistry  experiment.  Think  of  the 
boy  who  cannot  learn  four  lines  from 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  yet  he  can 
in  four  trips  memorize  a  list  of  fifty 
subscribers  on  the  paper  route  he 
has  just  bought  out.  Some  people 
need  a  little  labor  along  with  their 
study  to  take  their  minds  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  studying.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  one  likes  to  see 
a  result  of  his  labor,  but  whatever 
the  psychology  of  it  is,  we  can  util- 
ize it  because  it  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce results. 

The  notebook  presents  a  good 
method  for  the  combining  of  work 
with  study,  with  a  lasting  evidence, 
except  that  the  note  book  is  too  often 
confined  to  the  containing  only  of 
certain  thoughts  and  outlines  as  giv- 
en by  the  teacher.  It  holds  practi- 
cally a  skeleton  of  the  class  room 
course,  as  laid  out  for  the  student, 
but  nothing  original  of  his  own. 


People  like  to  be  original.  If  giv- 
en credit  for  their  originality  they 
become  ambitious;  if  held  down  to 
certain  lines  of  thought  this  ambi- 
tion becomes  stifled  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  How  may  we  give  the 
pupil  his  "head"  and  p till  hold  him 
within  certain  limits  ?  This  must  be 
done  by  the  central  directing  force. 
Every  student  recognizes  the  superi- 
or mind  of  his  teacher.  Therefore 
the  teacher  may  govern  the  student's 
action,  even  though  the  student  like 
the  discharged  torpedo  apparently 
runs  his  own  course. 

The  subject  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy is  ideal  for  this  kind  of  work. 
In  a  city  of  fair  size  there  are  gener- 
ally any  number  of  varied  industries 
all  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
Commercial  Geography.  Usually, 
however,  where  this  is  so,  the  high 
school  classes  are  too  large  for  a  sys- 
tematic visiting  of  all  these  concerns, 
so  there  is  no  attempt  at  anything  of 
the  kind.  Here  is  just  the  place  to 
build  a  text  book  of  your  own,  or 
rather  let  the  pupils  build  it  for 
themselves. 

Let  us  consider  for  example  that 
the  teacher  has  classes  averaging 
thirty  in  number.  In  even  a  small 
city  there  are  at  least  twenty  varied 
industries,  all  valuable  subjects  to 
the  student  of  any  form  of  commerce. 
The  larger  concerns  will  have  at 
least  ten  general  departments.  The 
smaller  ones  will  average  from  one 
up  to  ten,  five  on  the  average.  Ten 
factories  with  ten  departments  each 
and  ten  with  an  average  of  five  offer 
one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  sub- 
jects. Each  pupil  then  is  allotted 
five  departments.  He  is  to  study  up 
his  subjects  by  investigation  supple- 
mented by  reading  after  he  has  seen 
the  actual  operation.  At  intervals 
during  the  year  he  is  to  report  upon 
one  of  his  subjects,  the  dates  being 
assigned  at  thebeginning  of  the  year. 
If  the  course  is  less  than  a  year,  the 
number  of  subjects  is  curtailed. 

A  schedule  is  posted  in  the  class 
room  showing  the  due  date  for  each 
paper,  and  the  paper  should  always 
be  ready  a  week  ahead  of  time,  and 
left  with  the  teacher  for  suggestions; 
also  in  case  the  author  is  absent  on 
his  date.  Default  should  carry  a 
severe  penalty,  as  each  paper  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  class,  not  of 
one  person. 

If  a  student  has  a  relative  or  friend 
engaged  in  any  of  the  works  to  be 
studied,  that  subject  should  be  as- 
signed him;  he  will  generally  be 
more  fortunate  in  getting  clear  ex- 
planations, illustrations,  and  sam- 
ples. Suppose  a  concern  has  ten 
departments  to  be  studied.  Assign 
one  department  to  each  of  ten  pupils, 
who  will  all  go  through  that  place 
together.  Each  will  take  notes  on 
only  his  own  department,  but  he  will 
understand  it  better  for  having  visit- 


ed the  others.  These  ten  papers  pre- 
sented in  daily  sequence  will  give  a 
connected  story  of  the  entire  indus- 
try. 

Each  paper  must  be  read  slowly 
and  clearly,  by  its  author.  The  oth- 
ers in  the  class  take  notes  on  it;  these 
notes  are  written  up  in  essay  form  in 
the  notebooks.  By  the  end  of  the 
course  each  student  has  a  good  col- 
lection of  matter  in  chapter  form, 
practically  as  good  as  a  text  book. 
But  we  also  resort  to  the  real  text 
book.  Before  commencing  the  study 
of  silk,  the  text  is  studied  regarding 
the  history  and  geography  of  silk. 
Before  the  series  of  papers  on  the 
steel  industry,  a  study  is  made  from 
text  about  the  kinds  of  iron,  location 
of  the  mines,  and  methods  of  mining. 
Seven  or  eight  written  pages  will 
give  a  good  description  and  will  not 
consume  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
to  read.  The  rest  of  the  period  is 
given  over  to  regular  class  discus- 
sion. Of  course,  there  need  not  be  a 
paper  presented  every  day. 

To  lay  out  a  year's  course  this  way 
means  a  lot  of  time  and  labor  at  first, 
but  when  this  is  done,  the  teacher 
has  the  machine  going  almost  auto- 
matically for  the  rest  of  the  school 
year.  Then  too,  the  course  could  be 
planned  for  a  month  at  a  time. 

This  plan  is  advantageously  ap- 
plied to  other  subjects.  For  example, 
from  the  Commercial  Law  class,  two 
or  three  times  a  year  each  student 
may  be  required  to  attend  the  civil 
court  and  furnish  a  written  report. 
The  bookkeeping  student  may  be  re- 
quired to  describe  the  use  of  a  special 
book  as  used  by  some  concern. 
Speeches,  editorials,  and  magazine 
articles  can  be  reported  upon  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Economics  and  Civics 
classes. 

Our  aim  in  this  is  to  teach  the  stu- 
dent four  things,  how  to  find  knowl- 
edge for  himself,  how  to  tell  it  to  oth- 
ers, the  economy  of  co-operation, and 
the  very  best  course  in  the  subject  he 
is  studying. 


Gregg  Examination 


The  Board  of  Examiners  announce  the  next 
examinations  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers' 
Certificates  and  for  Shorthand  Speed  Certifi- 
cates to  be  held  in  New  York  City  during 
Easter  week.  This  time  has  been  set  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers  who  will  be  in  New 
York  to  atteDd  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association.  April  20' 
21  and  22. 

The  examinations  will  probably  be  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
77  Madison  Avenue  at  28th  Street,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  22.  attwo  o'clock.  Candidates 
will  be  notified  in  ample  time. 

Folder  giving  full  particulars  concerning 
conditions  of  entrance  to  these  examinations 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  Walter  E.  Ing- 
ersoll.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation,  77  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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VIII. 

At  irregular  intervals  during  the 
past  few  years  the  writer  has  receiv- 
ed from  a  house  in  Rhode  Island  cir- 
cular letters  offering  to  lend  money 
to  public  school  teachers  over  the 
summer  vacation.  Their  mailing  list 
seems  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tory and  undoubtedly  many  of  our 
readers  have  received  this  literature. 
Their  circular  starts  out  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  they  are  "bankers 
for  public  school  teachers,"  and  goes 
on  to  tell  of  the  hundreds  of  school 
teachers  who  yearly  borrow  money 
from  them  because  of  running  short 
of  funds  during  their  vacation,  and 
finally  invites  you  to  ask  for  a  loan 
on  the  attached  blank,  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  the  salary  you  are  receiv- 
ing, etc.  Being  curious  to  know  just 
what  kind  of  a  proposition  these 
"bankers"  were  making  to  this  high- 
ly preferred  class  of  clients,  the  writ- 
er filled  out  the  blank,  asking  for 
terms  on  a  loan  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  putting  his  salary  at  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  per  annum.  They 
replied  that  they  were  not  lending 
more  than  fifty  dollars  to  any  one 
person  but  would  lend  fifty  dollars 
any  time  after  June  1  to  be  paid  back 
in  four  installments  of  $16  25  each  on 
the  following  dates,  October  1,  No- 
vember 1,  December  1,  and  January 
1.  The  writer  sent  for  their  contract 
and  filed  all  away  for  future  refer- 
ence. This  case  is  submitted  in  de- 
tail because  of  the  absorbing  prob- 
lem in  interest  which  it  presents  and 
the  evident  fact  that  many  teachers 
seem  to  fall  prey  to  the  interest  of 
their  "uncle"  at  the  sign  of  the  three 
balls.  Now,  just  what  is  "uncle's' 
interest? 

In  the  previous  paper  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  correct  rate  of 
interest  would  be  the  one  which  when 
payments  were  applied  according  to 
the  U.  S.  rule  would  enable  the  pay- 
ments to  just  cancel  the  debt  and  in- 
terest. 

The  writer's  method  of  procedure 
to  find  the  rate  which  would  exactly 
cancel  the  debt  under  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  is  to  first  find  an  ap- 
proximate rate  and  then  by  making 
small  variations  in  the  rate  to 
keep  trying  rates  until  the  one 
is  found  that  will  exactly  meet 
the  conditions,  following  the  bus- 
iness custom  of  discarding  frac- 
tions of  a  cent  on  each  amount  of 
interest,  when  the  fraction  is  less 
than  five  mills,  and  treating  the  larg- 
er fractions  as  another  cent.  By 
this  method  probably  about  an  hour 
was  consumed  in  arriving  at  the  rate, 
after  having  produced  an  algebraic 
equation  and  having  spent  consider- 
able time  in  studying  it  to  see  if  in 
any  way  it  might  be  solved. 


The  steps  in  the  actual  solution 
follow.  First  rs  a  means  of  approxi- 
mating the  rate,  the  "Merchant's 
Rule"  was  followed  and  the  rate  be- 
ing unknown  x  was  assumed  as  the 
monthly  rate,  making  the  yearly  rate 
12x. 

Principal  =  $50.00. 

Int.   from   June  1   to  Jan.  1    i7mo.> 

350x. 

Amt.  due  at  maturity  =  $50.00+350x. 

First  payment  =  $16.25. 

Int.  on  first  payment  Oct.  1  to  Jan. 
1  (3  mo.  J  =  48.75x. 

Second  payment  =  $16.25. 

Int.  on  second  payment  Nov.  1  to 
Jan.  1  (2  mo.)  =  32.50x. 

Third  payment  =  $16.25. 

Int.  on  third  payment  Dec.  1  to 
Jan.  1  (1  mo.)  =  16.25x. 

Fourth  payment  =  $16.25. 


1  (1  mo) 


33.75X-I-200X* 


Total   Amt.   of    payments 
97.50x. 


$65  + 
$65  +  97.50x. 


Therefore  $50  +  350x 

Hence  ?52.50x  =  $15. 

x  =  $15  -i-  $252.50  =  5.9405940+%. 

12x  -  71.287128  +  %. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  by 
the  Merchant's  Rule,  is  slightly  more 
than   71  2-7%. 

The  next  step  was  to  solve  by  the 
U.  S.  Rule,  using  71  2-7%  as  the' rate. 
When,  after  deducting  the  third  pay- 
ment, there  was  found  to  be  yet  due 
$17.75,  it  was  evident  that  71  2-7%  was 
too  high  a  rate.  Then  the  rate  71  2-7 
"o'  was  converted  into  a  fraction, 
J;!;!,  and  after  some  consideration  it 
was  reduced  to  );";;;  and  a  trial  was 
made  on  this  basis,  with  the  result 
that  to  balance  the  debt  Jan.  1,  a 
payment  of  $16.93  instead  of  $16.25 
would  be  necessary.  The  rate  was 
again  reduced,  this  time  to  $&},,  63%. 

Using  this  rate,  there  was  needed 
to  cancel  the  debt  on  Jan.  1,  $16  48. 
The  rate  was  then  reduced  to  62°,;. 
This  time  we  found  that  only  $16.22 
would  be  needed  to  settle  January  1, 
and  as  were  only  $.03  off  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  rate  must  be  62%  plus 
some  small  fraction.  At  this  point  a 
little  comparison  of  the  amounts  of 
interest  paid  was  made.  The  interest 
at  the  first  payment  was  $10.33;  at  the 
second,  $2  28;  at  the  third,  $1.56;  and 
at  the  fourth,  $.80.  It  was  evident 
that  nearly  all  of  the  $.03  must  be 
added  to  the  first  interest  payment, 
and  as  a  result  it  was  decided  to  try 
62J%.  This  time  there  was  due  on 
January  1,  $16.24,  only  $.01  off.  The 
next  trial  was  made  with  62JL%,  with 
the  result  that  the  last  payment 
should  be  $16  26.  Asa  result  of  the 
last  two  tests  62)%  was  tried.  This 
time  there  was  found  to  be  due  on 
January  1,  $16  25.  The  conditions 
were  met  and  the  rate  proved  to  be 
62)%. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  study  of  algebra,  the  writer 
submits  his  development  of  the  al- 
gebraic equation  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in  solving. 

Let  x  represent  the  monthly  rate  of 
interest. 

Then,  12x  is  the  yearly  rate. 
Principal,  $50.00. 
Int.  June  1  to  Oct.  1  (4  mo.)  200x. 
Amount  due  Oct.  1  50  80+200x. 

Payment  Oct.  1        16.25^ 

Balance  Oct.  1         33.75x+200x 
Int.  Oct.  1  to  Nov. 


Amt.  due  Nov.  1    33  75+233. 75x+200x2 

Payment  Nov.  1    16.25 

Bal.  due  Nov  1        17.50+233. 75x+200- 
Int.  Nov.    1    to 

Dec  1  17.50x+233.75x'+200x3 

Amt  due 


Dec. 1, 17.50+251. 25x^ 
Payment 
Dec  1,16.25 


433.75x-+200x3 


Bal.  due 

Dec.  1,  1.25+251. 25x    433.75x,+200x:l 
Int.  Dec.  1  to  Jan.  1  (1  mo.) 

1 25x+251 .  25x '  +433. 75xJ  +200x  ■ 
Amt  due  Jan  1, 


1.25+252  50x+685.     x2+633.?5x3+200x< 

Amount  due  Jan.  1  $16.25. 

Hence,  $1.25+252  50x+685x'-+633.25x:l- 

+200x>=$16.25. 

252.50x+685x '-'  +633 .  25x;l  +200x< =$15 . 

Find  the  value  of  x. 

The  writer  does  not  maintain  that 
this  equation  cannot  be  solved,  but 
he  does  most  seriously  doubt  it. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  get 
out  of  this  article  is  not  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  rate,  important  as 
that  may  be,  but  rather  the  rate  it- 
self. It  seems  impossible  that  any 
person  of  the  high  character  de- 
manded of  a  teacher  should  find  it  so 
difficult  to  borrow  money  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  such  an  exhorbi- 
tant  rate  as  62%,  or  that  one  with  the 
business  acumen  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  commercial  teacher  would 
be  sufficiently  reckless  in  his  expend- 
iture of  money  so  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  pay  such  a  rate.  When  a 
teacher  has  a  good  position  and  is 
able  to  save  even  a  little,  he  should 
carry  a  checking  and  a  savings  ac- 
count and  should  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  banker.  Then 
when  he  needs  a  little  extra  money 
he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  it  at 
his  bank  at  the  current  rate  of  inter- 
est. 


SCHOOLS  ADOPTING    THE   REM- 
INGTON ACCURACY  IDEA. 


The  Remington  Typewriter  Company's  "Er- 
ror-Proof  Typewriting"  idea  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing. Every  application  of  the  ideas  demon- 
strates more  clearly  its  basic  soundness.  The 
offering  bv  the  Remington  Company  of  Type- 
writers as  prizes  is  locating  and  developing 
operators  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  able  to  type  at  the  rate  of  60  or  more  words 
a  minute  for  fifteen  minutes  absolutely  without 
error.  Each  succeeding  KemiDgton  Semi-An- 
nual  Accuracy  Contest  has  shown  marked  ad- 
vance of  typists  along  error-proof  lines. 

Now  there  is  under  way  a  general  movement 
among  important  commercial  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  Accuracy  First  direction.  The 
most  recent  proof  which  reaches  us  of  the 
spread  of  this  Remington  error-proof  idea 
comes  from  Virginia.  One  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness colleges  of  the  Old  Dominion  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  exercises  and  tests.  The 
results  have  been  kept  systematically  and  a  ta- 
ble of  figures  prepared.  This  table  shows  that 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  forty-eight  pupils 
made  error- proof  records  on  five  minute  tests, 
and  one  was  able  to  maintain  the  error-proof 
pace  for  ten  minutes.  Other  institutions  are 
achieving  like  results. 

It'goes  without  saying  that  the  schools  which 
direct  instruction  along  these  lines  will  pro- 
duce the  operators  for  whom  there  is  greatest 
demand.  The  business  world  welcomes  most 
warmly  the  workers  who  are  trained  to  perform 
their  tasks  most  efficiently. 
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SPARKLING    METAL  FROM    DENMARK. 

Denmark  is  a  little  bit  of  a  kingdom  wedged 
in  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
Cattegat  on  the  east  and  the  Skager  Rock  to 
northward  lead  from  the  Baltic,  where  the  Ger- 
mans'great  fleet  lies,  with  shotted  guns  and 
panting  steam  power,  ready  to  rush  through 
the  Kiel  canal  into  the  north  sea  at  a  word  of 
command,  to  meet  the  gigantic  fleet  of  Eng- 
land which  lies,  nobody  knows  iust  where,  with 
its  guns  shotted  and  its  steam  up  and  its  seamen 
eager  to  meet  the  Germans  in  a  death  grapple. 
If  those  two  fleets  come  together  there  will  be 
Seaman's  English  and  German  spoken  in 
heaven  and  possibly  in  the  other  place  the 
night  after  the  battle. 

The  Danish  people  are  not  greatly  given  to 
wandering,  though  they  are  of  the  old  breed  of 
sea  kings,  who  probably  discovered  America 
long  before  Christopher  Columbus  set  sail  from 
old  Spain.  For  we  found  the  towers  of  the 
Norsemen  and  perhaps  the  Danes  on  our  New 
England  coast  and  these  towers  are  far  more 
aged  than  1492. 

METAL  THAT  SPARKLES 

Sometimes,  as  the  great  loads  of  ore  and  met- 
al are  emptied  into  the  boiling  melting  pots  of 
the  blast  furnaces,  you  will  see  almost  an  ex- 
plosion, a  sparkle  of  colored  fire  works,  as  some 
metal,  rich  in  chemicals,  yields  to  the  fire  and 
the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  month  is 
of  Sparkling  Metal  from  Denmark —the  story 
of  a  Danish  boy  whose  life  was  one  constant 
explosion  of  fireworks  of  some  kind  or  other. 

He  was  born  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ribe  on 
the  Danish  north  sea  coast.  The  son  of  a  vil- 
lage school  master,  his  mother  was  an  excellent 
woman  who  did  her  best  to  bring  him  up  in  the 
way  he  should  go.  The  boy's  first  name  was 
Jacob,  probably  named  after  that  foxy  old 
Israelite  who  knew  all  about  speculation  in 
cattle  if  he  did  get  fooled  on  a  woman  trade,  as 
many  men  do  even  now.  This  boy  Jake  as  we 
will  call  him,  for  short,  was  a  sort  of  human 
volcano  from  the  beginning  and  was  in  pretty 
nearly  constant  eruption  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  a  year  or  two  ago.  His  father  being  a 
school  master,  consequently,  he  had  no  earthly 
use  for  school  and  avoided  it  as  consistently  as 
he  could.  As  soon  as  permitted,  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man  of  Ribe.  The  parents 
of  the  daughter  promptly  showed  him  the  door 
and  the  old  man  intimated  that  he  wore  good 
heavy  boots  and  that  Jake  would  make  their 
acquaintance  if  he  caught  him  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  well  dressed  and  good  looking  young 
daughter.  The  daughter,  too,  probably  turned 
up  her  nose  at  young  Jake  though  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  in  her  inconsistent  female  heart  she 
had  a  sneaking  liking  for  the  volcanic  young 
earthquake  who  made  love  to  her.  At  any  rate 
she  married  him  ten  years  later  and  they  lived 
happy  ever  after  until  she  died. 

IN  THE  NEW  WOHLD 

It  was  in  1870,  the  year  of  the  great  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  that  our  Jake  landed  at  Castle 
Garden  with  letters  to  the  Dariish  Consul  and 
some  other  of  his  own  nationality  in  America. 
He  had  but  little  money,  only  about  forty  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket,  and  he  found  New  York  al- 
ready crowded  with  immigrants  so  he  decided 
to  go  West  and  landed  in  Pittsburg  on  a  con- 
tract with  an  iron  company  in  that  vicinity.  He 
had  just  stated  to  work  when  France  declared 
war  on  Germany  and  as  Denmark  hated  the 
Prussians  young    Jake    promptly    decided   to 


go  over  and  "on  to  Berlin"  with  the  Frenchmen 
who  were  going  to  take  that  citv  P.  D.  Q.  It 
was  lucky.that  Jake  didn't  get  there  for  history 
records  how  the  German  steam  roller  went  over 
France,  crushed  its  empire,  took  Alsace  and 
Loraineanda  billion  dollars  and  formed  the 
powerful  German  empire  which  is  now  shaking 
the  world.  He  tried  desperately  to  enlist,  but 
the  French  Consul  in  New  York  was  not  im- 
pressed by  his  appearance  and  after  spending 
all  the  money  he  had,  he  became  a  wandering 
tramp  picking  up  any  kind  of  a  job  any  where 
he  could  get  it.  Pawning  his  clothes  and  final- 
ly reduced  to  his  lowest  terms  he  slept  on 
benches  in  the  park  and  half  starved  on  an  oc- 
casional quarter  for  odd  jobs.  He  finally  de- 
cided he' would  be  a  newspaper  man.  What 
put  the  idea  into  his  head  I  don't  know  but  his 
head  was  always  humming  with  new  ideas  and 
he  went  to  Charles  A.  Danathe  great  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  Dana  was  not  impressed 
and  when  he  started  to  go  the  editor  said, 
"Have  you  had  any  breakfast:-"  He  had  not 
nor  had  his  stomach  been  acquainted  with  de- 
cent food  for  several  days.  Dana  wielded  a  pen 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond  dipped  in  vitriol, 
but  his  heart  was  tender  and  big,  and  he  banded 
a  dollar  to  thejiown  and  out  young  fellow  and 
said,  "You  go  and  get  your  breakfast."  But 
young  Jake  spurned  the  dollar  hotly  and  went 
out  and  pawned  his  boots  to  get  something  to 
eat.  He  got  over  to  Jersey  some  way  and  work- 
ed in  a  brick  yard  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  backing  a  load  of  clay  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  clay  pit  and  dumping  it  without  taking  out 
the  tail  board.  The  result  was  that  the  cart, 
horse  and  all  went  with  the  clay  into  the  pit  and 
Jake  fled  for  his  life  from  the  irate  superintend- 
ent. He  was  still  determined  to  enlist  in  the 
French  army,  but  the  only  battle  in  which  he 
took  part  was  one  with  the  French  consul  at 
New  York.  He  had  been  to  the  office  of  that 
gentleman  about  twenty  times  to  get  enlisted 
in  the  service  and  finally  the  French  gentle- 
man in  desperation  tried  to  put  him  out.  A  hot 
combat  followed.  Jake  got  a  black  eye  and 
the  consul  got  two  of  them,  but  that  ended  his 
efforts  to  enter  the  French  service  and  he  got 
another  job  with  a  railroad  gang.  He  was  now 
fartoo  ragged  and  disreputable  in  appearance 
to  present  his  letters  to  the  Danish  Consul  and 
he  was  entirely  too  proud  to  beg,  but  he  took 
many  a  meal  at  Delmonico's  old  down  town 
restaurant  where  the  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall 
Street  went  for  provender,  for  a  good  natured 
French  cook  of  that  most  excellent  restaurant 
had  seen  the  half  starved  boy  hanging  about 
and  passed  him  many  a  meal  from  the  back 
window  of  the  kitchen.  He  wandered  about 
the  great  city  until  he  knew  its  high-ways  and 
by-ways  and  his  knowledge  of  the  old  Five 
Points  and  Mulberry  Bend  and  Hell's  Kitchen 
and  San  Juan  Hill  and  Water  and  West  Streets 
along  the  East  and  North  rivers  proved  of  great 
value  to  him  a  few  years  later  when  he  was  the 
star  police  reporter  of  the  great  New  York  Trib- 
une, and,  top  of  the  eminence,  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  It  was  a  terrible  life  as  winter  approach- 
ed and  no  light  ahead. 

MISERY  LOVES  COMPANY 

And  then  he  picked  up  a  partner  as  disrepu- 
table in  appearance  and  as  nearly  down  and  out 
as  himself.  A  little  outcast  black  and  tan  dog 
that  occasionally  had  fits.  Jake  had  been  al- 
most tempted  to. end  his  existence  in  the  grey 
waters  of  the  river  when  this  little  outcast  crept 
upto  him  shivering  with  cold  and  poked  his 
nose  into  the  chilled  hands  of  the  boy.  for  Jake 
was  only  a  boy  of  twenty  and  a  little  more. 
They  soon  became  companions  for  a  brief 
time  until  the  dog  met  a  tragic  fate.  Onenight 
Jake  wet  and  shivering  with  cold  sought  refuge 
in  the  lodging  room  of  the  police  station  the  on- 
ly refuge  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  great  city 
for  the  tramp  or  the  man  down  and  out  from 
honest  poverty  and  lack  ot  work.  They  would 
not  admit  the  dog  and  the  little  fellow  stayed 
outside  under  the  shelter  of  the  portico  toawait 
the  return  of  his  master  who  spent  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  night  in  the  company  of 
drunkards,  thieves,  outcasts  and  tramps  reeking 
with  filth.  In  the  brief  hours  when  sleep 
brought  unconsciousness  they  stole  from  about 
his  neck  the  only  memento  he  had  of  his  old 
home  life,  a  little  gold  locket  that  he  wore 
around  his  neck  under  his  shirt  and  which  con- 


tained the  picture  of  the  rich  little  girl  in  Den 
mark  and  a  lock  of  her  golden  hair.  The  boy 
made  a  great  fuss  about  the  loss  of  his  locket 
and  the  door  man  threw  him  out  upon  the 
stoop,  following  to  give  him  a  parting  kick  for 
good  measure.  The  little  dog  was  waiting  for 
him  outside  and  seeing  the  doorman  about  to 
kick  his  master  he  promptly  sailed  in  and  bit 
the  bluecoat  on  the  leg.  The  infuriated  man 
seized  the  little  cur  and  beat  its  brains  out 
against  the  door  stoop  and  the  boy  like  a  mad- 
man attacked  the  entire  police  station  with  a 
bombardment  of  stones  from  the  gutter  and  to 
save  the  station  from  complete  destruction  they 
threw  him  out  of  the  precinct. 

Ten  years  later  this  same  firebrand  succeeded 
in  avenging  his  little  dog  by  abolishing  the  po- 
lice station  lodging  rooms  in  the  entire  city  and 
putting  in  their  place  the  splendid  municipal 
lodging  house  of  New  York  City,  probably  the 
best  in  the  world.  They  took  him  to  the  near- 
est ferry,  but  he  hadn't  a  cent  of  money  to  pay 
his  passage  and  he  gave  his  last  possession,  a 
silk  handkerchief,  to  get  over  into  Jersey,  but 
he  soon  drifted  back  to  the  big  city  and  finally 
struck  his  first  job  as  reporter.  Ten  dollars  a 
week  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  dog  Bob, 
another  wanderer,  a  big  New  Foundland  pup, 
gifted  with  a  magnificent  appetite. 

A  NEW  CAREER 

Hut  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  future  career 
of  the  ablest  police  reporter  and  fighter  of 
the  "Powers  that  Prey,"  that  New  York  ever 
saw  and  New  York  has  seen  some  good  ones. 
He  went  down  to  23  Park  Row  and  reported  to 
the  desk  editor  of  the  New  York  News  Associa- 
tion and  was  introduced  to  Newspaper  Row, 
where  for  twenty-seven  years  he  was  to  do  mag- 
nificent work.  His  first  assignment  was  to 
write  up  some  kind  of  a  banquet  at  the  Astor 
House,  where  he  saw  splendid  food  in  profusion 
all  around  him,  and  after  he  had  handed  in  his 
report  he  fainted  from  exhaustion  from  hunger 
for  the  boy  hadn't  had  a  square  meal  in  a  month. 
A  few  months  later  finds  him  getting  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  as  a  reporter  for  a  weekly  news- 
paper run  by  some  politicians  over  in  Brooklyn. 
In  two  weeks  he  was  editor  of  that  paper,  and 
the  paper  was  a  "hummer"  and  he  hit  a  head 
wherever  he  saw  it,  ran  it  into  the  ground  in  a 
few  months  and  found  himself  again  out  of  a 
job  with  his  courageous  heart  beating  slowly  at 
the  ebbtide  of  fortune. 


And  then  he  got  a  letter  from  Denmark  from 
the  high  born  lady,  the  girl  with  the  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair  whose  picture  had  been  in  his 
stolen  locket.  Her  father  had  chosen  a  man  of 
means  for  his  daughter's  husband"but  you  never 
can  tell."  The  man  of  means  died  in  the  hos- 
pital and  the  boy  got  a  letter  from  her  that 
Christmas  eve.  It  made  a  giant  out  of  him  and 
he  went  to  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  and  of- 
fered to  buy  it.  He  had  only  seventy-five  dol- 
lars but  they  let  him  have  it  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  took  his  note  for  the  rest  and  he 
became  editor,  reporter,  advertising  agent,  and 
even  newsboy  for  the  paper.  He  wrote  every 
word  that  went  into  it  exceptthe  scissored  copy. 
He  peddled  his  own  papers  to  the  newstands 
and  sometimes  on  the  street.  He  slept  on  the 
counter  with  a  bundle  of  papers  for  a  pillow. 
The  thing  was  a  success  and  on  the  birthday  of 
the  Danish  girl  with  the  blue  eyes  he  paid  the 
lastinstallment  of  the  five  hundred  andseventy- 
five  dollars  of  debt  and  hoisted  his  flag  over  an 
independent  newspaper.  That  night  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  that  Danish  girl  that  made  her  eyes 
dance  or  I  am  no  judge  of  Danish  girls.  To 
keep  up  the  excitement  he  experienced  re- 
ligion in  a  red  hot  revival  service  and  at  once 
decided  to  give  up  the  newspaper  business  and 
become  a  sort  of  Billy  Sunday  as  a  revivalist, 
but  the  minister,  good  old  Ichabod  Simmons, 
said:  "No,  no  Jacob  not  that.  We  have  preach- 
ers enough,  what  the  world  needs  isconsecrated 
pens."  The  preacher  was  right.  Jake  had  a 
little  piping  voice  about  as  impressive  as  a  pen- 
ny whistle  and  he  was  no  bigger  than  a  pint  of 
cider,  but  he  did  valiant  service  for  the  cause  of 
righteousness  for  many  years,  and  nobody  ever 
questioned  the  down -right  honesty  of  this 
young  fire  brand. 
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A    RED    HOT   l  UITOF 

Tlie  paper  that  Jake  published  in  Brooklyn 
was  a  "humdinger"  and  no  mistake.  There 
was  something  doing  every  minute  and  it's  a 
great  wonder  that  nobody  killed  him  or  dyna- 
mited the  building  where  he  had  his  office. 
Just  to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  least  sensational 
things  he  did.  He  published  the  names  of  all 
the  dead  beats  in  his  neighborhood  who  didn't 
pay  their  grocery  bills,  and  he  went  for  every- 
body who  was  dishonest  socially,  morally,  po- 
litically or  commercially,  and  when  an  editor 
does  this  he  is  hunting  for  trouble  and  sure  to 
find  it  waiting  for  him  on  every  corner. 
A  NARROW  ESCAPE 
One  particular  drunken  scamp  had  threatened 
to  do  Jake  up  and  Jake  had  told  him  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  that  if  he  came  into  that 
office  again  or  attempted  to  meddle  with  him 
there  would  be  a  job  for  the  coroner.  He  came 
very  near  getting  into  serious  trouble  from  this 
threat  for  there  had  been  a  mad  dog  9care  that 
summer  and  a  number  of  people  were  bitten  by 
Spitz  dogs  who  seemed  to  be  especially  given 
to  hydrophobia.  There  was  one  especially 
mean  dog  always  prowling  around  the  lot  be- 
hind the  office  and  he  snapped  at  Jake  one  day 
as  he  went  through.  He  decided  to  shoot  the 
dog.  lie  had  an  old  shot  gun  in  the  office  and 
he  loaded  it  with  a  good  charge  of  powder  and  a 
hand  full  of  buck  shot  and  laid  forthatpup. 
lie  knew  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  fire  guns  in 
the  city  limits,  so  he  sent  the  office  boy  to  the 
police  station,  where  he  was  well  acquainted,  to 
tell  the  captain,  not  to  mind  if  he  heard  shots, 
that  he  was  going  to  reform  a  dog.  Then  he 
started  on  the  war  path.  The  dog  saw  him  com- 
ing and  retreated  into  a  neighboring  lumber 
yard.  It  was  growing  dark  and  he  could  see  but 
dimly  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  lumber  piles, 
but  finally  he  caught  sight  of  a  white  patch 
which  he  felt  sure  was  the  dog  and  covered  it 
with  the  sights  of  the  shot  gun.  He  was  just 
about  to  let  fly  when  something  impressed  him 
that  he  had  better  wait  and  he  went  forward  and 
found  that  the  white  spot  was  the  shirt  bosom  of 
the  drunken  scamp  whom  he  had  threatened 
to  hand  over  to  the  coroner.  He  was  lying 
there  on  a  pile  of  scantlings  in  a  drunken  sleep 
and  Jake's  hesitation  saved  him  from  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

The  paper  sold  like  hot  cakes.  Any  paper  will 
sell  well  that  is  all  the  time  pitching  into  every- 
body and  everything.  The  toughs  of  the 
neighborhood  decided  that  Jake  needed  a 
walloping  and  they  selected  the  biggest  giant 
of  the  gang  to  go  in  there  and  thump  him  good 
and  plenty.  Now  this  giant  had  a  form  like 
Goliath,  of  Gath.  but  a  heart  like  a 
mouse  and  they  had  to  arm  him  with  a  hick- 
ory club  and  fill  him  up  with  big  glasses  of 
Brooklyn  five  cent  whiskey  before  he  mustered 
up  courage  logo  up  the  rickety  flight  of  stairs 
that  led  to  the  editorial  room  where  Jake  was 
grinding  out  red  hot  copy.  The  window,  a 
large  double  affair  facing  the  street,  was  so 
rickety  that  it  would  barely  stay  in.  The  giant 
entered  the  door  club  in  hand  but  the  minute 
thedoor  shut,  behind  him  his  hands  fell  to  his 
side  and  showed  very  plainly  that  he  was  in  a 
blue  funk.  Jake  was  nothing  if  not  a  fighter 
and  he  promptly  rose  to  the  occasion  and  told 
that  fellow  to  get  out  of  there  before  he  ground 
him  to  powder.  The  fellow  started  to  go  but 
then  hesitated,  and  thethought  that  he  was  sent 
up  there  to  lick  the  editor  and  fear  of  the  recep- 
tion he  would  get  at  the  hands  of  the  gang 
caused  him  to  feebly  raise  his  club  in  a  threat 
ening  manner. 

Jake  says  he  didn't  hit  him  but  just  jumped 
for  him  and  gave  him  a  little  push  and  he  fell 
over  his  feet  and  went  straight  through  the  win- 
dow taking  its  sash  and  all  down  into  the  gutter 
to  the  amazement  of  his  waiting  comrades  who 
shouted,  "He  threw  him  out  of  the  window!" 
and  vanished  into  the  darkness.  Jake's  reputa- 
tion as  a  scrapper,  founded  on  this  incident 
made  him  lead  a  charmed  life  from  that  day  on. 
But  his  editorial  existence  was  brief.  The  pa- 
per got  so  hot  that  the  Brooklyn  politicians  de- 
cided they  had  better  buy  him  out  and  they 
offered  him  five  time  what  he  paid  for  the  pa- 
per. He  took  the  money  bought  a  ticket  for 
Denmark  and  started  for  the  girl  with  the  blue 
eyes  and  the  yellow  hair.  It  was  a  queer  kind 
of  romance  but  they  were  married  and  came 
back  to  America,  for  Jake  had  no  liking  for  the 


military  despotism  of  Prussia  which  overpow- 
ered the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

ECCENTRIC"   HOUSEKEEPING 

Jake  came  back  with  his  new  bride  and  they 
started  a  home  in  a  neat  little  flat.  Neither  one 
of  them  knew  anything  about  house-keeping, 
hut  they  bought  a  cook  book  aDd  they  ordered 
a  stock  of  groceries  including  everything  in  the 
cook  book  from  apples  down  to  yams  and  they 
cooked  some  weird  dishes  many  of  which 
found  their  way  into  the  ash  barrel  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  neighbors  who  never  wasted  any- 
thing. 

Jake  closed  up  the  affairs  of  his  newspaper  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  an  auction  room  he  happened 
to  run  across  a  stereopticon  or  magic  lantern. 
He  had  no  use  for  it  but  bought  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  come  handy  sometime. 
Well  Jake's  magic  lantern  did  come  handy  for, 
being  out  of  a  job,  he  started  out  with  another 
fellow  on  an  advertising  campaign  through  the 
country  cities  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
throwing  on  vacant  walls  or  on  out  spread 
sheets  advertisements  of  various  business 
houses.  This  campaign  was  no  exception  to 
my  hero's  life  for  he  ran  into  a  labor  strike  at 
Klmira.  got  his  stereopticon  wrecked,  and  near- 
ly had  his  neck  broken  because  each  side  took 
him  for  an  emissary  of  the  other  in  the  strike. 
The  police  promptly  ran  him  out  of  town  and 
again  he  came  back  to  New  York,  and  finally 
Mr.  Shanks,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who 
lived  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  probably 
to  get  rid  of  his  constant  applications,  gave  him 
a  job  on  the  Tribune  which  was  then,  five  years 
after  the  death  of  its  great  editor,  Horace  Gree- 
lev,  regaining  its  position  as  the  leading  Re- 
publican newspaper  of  America.  Mr.  Greeley 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  American  editors. 
and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  what  he 
thought  was  the  ingratitude  of  the  American 
people;  but  Mr.  Greeley  always  wielded  a  very 
sharp  pen.  It  was  he  who  said  in  one  of  his 
editorials  that  "while  not  all  Democrats  were 
horse  thieves,  all  horse  thieves  were  Demo- 
crats," and  then  it  broke  his  heart  to  think  the 
Democrats  didn't  all  vote  for  him  when  they  had 
to  take  him  as  a  presidential  candidate  in  1872. 

A   LUCKY   COLLISION 

Jake  was  sent  on  all  kinds  of  assignments. 
One  night  rushing  furiously  across  Printing 
House  Square  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  with 
copy  for  the  Trib..  he  collided  with  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  and  knocked  one  of  them  "galley 
west"  into  the  gutter,  where,  fortunately,  the 
the  snow  saved  him  from  serious  injury.  The 
gentleman  gathered  himself  up  and  made  a 
short  address  in  Printer's  English  which  is  of  a 
concentrated  and  highly  sulphurous  nature  and 
Jake  to  his  horror  discovered  that  the  man  he 
had  knocked  over  was  his  editor,  Mr.  Shanks. 
He  was  sure  he  would  be  discharged.  But  the 
next  morning  Mr.  Shanks  said:  "Sir,  last  night 
you  knocked  me  down  and  rolled  me  over  into 
a  snow  drift  without  any  just  cause.  I  had  nev- 
er done  anything  to  you  to  invite  such  treat- 
ment; now  I  am  going  to  send  you  up  to  police 
headquarters  on  Mulberry  street.  There  you 
will  get  all  the  fighting  you  want.  Go  and  may 
God  haveimercy  on  your  soul." 

And  go  he  did,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  got  all  the  fighting  he  wanted  and  so 
did  the  police  authorities,  for  young  Jake  was  a 
constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  both  the  police  and 
the  "Powers  that  Prey,"  for  at  that  time  consid- 
erable of  an  understanding  existed  between  the 
supposedly  hostile  elements.  Young  Jake's 
reception  by  the  other  reporters  at  police  head- 
quarters was  anything  but  tropical,  in  fact,  they 
"handed  him  the  icy  mitt,"  to  use  a  poetical  ex- 
pression but  Jake  didn't  mind  that,  he  was  the 
man  that  put  the  "war  in  warfare  and  flew  to 
meet  trouble  "as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  The 
gang  had  a  habit  of  passing  around  news  to  one 
another  and  they  froze  Jake  out  greatly  to  his 
benefit,  for  he  hunted  up  his  own  news  and  by 
his  persistence  dug  out  many  a  "scoop"  that 
escaped  the  easygoing  gang  who  depended  on 
each  other.  Then  they  got  a  pleasing  habit  of 
forging  assignments  and  sending  Jake  on  wild 
goose  chases  all  over  the  city,  but  this  Danish 
viking  seldom  came  back  without  bringing 
some  good  material  for  the  police  report  col- 
umn of  the  Tribune.  One  time  he  brought 
in  a  glorious  "murder  scoop"  that  decided 
the    gang    to    let  him    alone    and    not    help 


him  to  gather  news.  For  many  year 
the  Tribune,  and  later  on  the  Sua,  which 
was  the  goal  for  which  every  reporter  was  aiming 
in  the  days  of  Charles  A.  .Dana,  Jake's  police 
reports  continued  to  stir  up  things.  They  were 
not  written  "according  to  Hoyle."  He  always 
persisted  in  preaching  sermons  and  hitting 
headi  in  his  police  reports,  and  Supt.  Byrnes, 
who  was  then  the  Czar  of  the  police  force,  and 
Byrnes  was  some  Czar  too,  soon  clashed  with 
the  young  reporter.  They  afterwards  became 
very  good  friends  for  Byrnes  was  a  fighter  him- 
self and  a  very  unscrupulous  fighter  too.  It  was 
Byrnes  that  inaugurated  the  famous  third  de- 
gree, a  system  worthy  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. 

The  first  I  knew  of  this  Danish  boy  Jake  came 
through  reading  his  first  book,  for  he  became  an 
author  very  widely  read  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  was  the  title 
of  the  book  and  if  you  never  read  it  you  ought 
to  for  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  dark  spots  of 
the  old  city  of  New  York,  and  New  York  is  not 
different  from  any  other  city  only  on  a  larger 
scale.  In  this  book  he  told  of  the  under  world 
of  poverty  and  vice  and  crime;  of  the  thieve's 
dens  and  murder  holes  around  The  Old  Five 
Points  and  Mulberry  Bend;  of  the  frightful 
Lungers  block  where  the  White  Terror  claimed 
a  victim  every  day;  of  the  Mott  street  and 
Doyer  street,  and  Pell  street  barracks  where 
Chinese  men  and  white  women  lived  together 
and  where  half  breed  children  were  plenty 
enough:  of  the  typical  east  side  tenement 
blocks  with  five  hundred  babies  to  the  block 
and  not  one  bath  tub.  Mind  you,  this  was 
twenty- five  years  ago.  Jake  through  his  papers 
was  waging  constant  warfare  against  these  con- 
ditions. 

A  GREAT  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

And  then  there  came  a  great  light  into  his  life, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  came  into  the  office 
of  the  "Evening  Sun"  one  day  soon  after 
Jake's,  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  hail  ap- 
peared, looking  for  the  author,  who  was  out. 
He  left  his  card  merely  writing  on  the  back  of  it 
that  be  had  read  the  book  and  had  come  to  help. 
From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  Jake 
idolized  "the  Sage  of  Oyster  Bay."  Now  I 
don't  idolize  Roosevelt  myself,  but  nobody  can 
doubt  his  impetuous  courage,  or  his  tremendous 
activity,  energy  and  ability,  and  he  was  the 
power  needed  in  the  reform  movement,  which 
meant  the  cleaning  up  of  the  slums,  the  putting 
of  a  great  playground  in  place  of  the  stews  and 
dives  and  sinks  of  Mulberry  Bend  and  the 
great  News  Boys'  Home  towers  a  monument 
where  once  centered  the  old  Five  Points. 
Roosevelt  was  police  commissioner  for  two 
years,  and  they  were  strenuous  years  before  the 
great  Theodore  moved  on  to  higher  game. 
But  while  he  remained  there  was  something  do- 
ing every  minute  day  and  night,  for  Roosevelt 
was  everywhere  as  he  always  is  when  in  action, 
Nobody  ever  accused  him  of  sleeping  on  his 
post  whether  as  police  commissioner  or  presi- 
dent. 

Roosevelt  was  an  honest  man  in  his  fight 
against  rottenness  in  the  New  York  Police  Sys- 
tem, but  they  made  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  was 
glad  enough  to  get  the  appointment  of  Assist- 
ant-Secretary of  the  Navy  under  McKinley.and 
our  Jake  went  to  Washington  and  spent  some 
time  with  the  active  dynamo  who  soon  jumped 
into  the  Spanish-American  War  with  his  Rough 
Kiders,  thence  to  the  governor's  chair  of  New 
York,  where  Jake  was  again  in  close  touch  with 
the  executive,  and  finally  by  the  bullet  of  Czol- 
gosc  into  the  presidency.  But  Jake  never  took 
an  office  under  Roosevelt  though  the  latter 
would  cheerfully  have  given  him  one.  Our  he- 
ro knew  his  limitations,  and  knew  that  he  was 
entirely  too  hot-headed  to  serve  under  anybody. 
He  was  a  free  lance  as  a  reporter.  The  "Sun" 
which  he  served  did  not  at  all  agree  withhim  on 
its  editorial  page,  quite  the  contrary,  but  print- 
ed his  "stuff"  just  the  same,  and  he  tells  a  pa- 
thetic little  story  of  his  last  interview  with  the 
great  editor,  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  was  as  sav- 
age in  attack  with  his  editorial  pen,  as  he  was 
gentle  and  kindly  in  his  private  life. 

Jake  met  him  one  day  on  the  dirty,  narrow 
stairway  that  led  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
"New  York  Sun."  Jake  was  going  up  and  the 
old  man  wa9  coming  down.  He  stumbled 
slightly  and  seemed  stooped  and  aged,  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  the  man  who  was  with  Grant  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  war  time,  and  the  fighting 
editor  of  a  great  paper  for  many  years.  At  a 
turn  of  the  stairway  they  met,  and  the  old  chief 
turned  and  held  out  his  hand  as  he  recognized 
the  police  reporter  who  was  just  then  reforming 
everything  that  he  thought  needed  reform. 
Jaketook  off  his  hat  and  they  shook  hands,  and 
the  old  "War  Horse"  said  :  "Well,  have  you 
reformed  everything  to  suit  you  ?  Straightened 
out  every  'kink'  in  town  ?"  "Pretty  nearly," 
said  Jake,  "all  except  the 'Sun' office.  That  is 
left  yet,  and  is  as  bad  as  ever." 

"Ha!"  shouted  the  old  man,  "you  come  on! 
We  are  ready  for  you  !  You  come  right  along!" 
and  with  another  shake  of  the  hand  he  stumbled 
on  down  the  stairway  he  was  never  to  mount 
again,  for  it  was  the  last  day  Charles  A.  Dana 
ever  entered  the  office  of  the  "Sun.".  He  d:ed  a 
few  days  later. 

I  don't  suppose  the  name  of  this  Danish  Yik- 
ing  will  go  thundering  down  the  ages  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  creation.  He  Has  a  Viking, 
mind  you,  in  his  furious  attack  on  everything  he 
considered  evil.  He  didn't  do  all  he  tried  to  do, 
but  he  did  more  than  any  one  man  I  can  call  to 
mind,  to  improve  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  slums  of  a  great  city.  He 
was  religious,  but  not  theological.  It  didn't 
make  any  difference  to  him  whether  a  man  was 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  Gentile  or  Pagan,  so 
long  as  his  heart  was  right. 

LECTURER  AND  REFORMER 

The  last  years  of  Jake's  life  were  spent  almost 
entirely  on  the  public  platform  as  a  lecturer  be- 
fore Chatauqua  assemblies,  and  all  kinds  of  so- 
cieties which  bad  the  uplift  of  humanity  for 
their  base.  He  was  not  an  impressive  speaker, 
his  voice  was  a  very  feeble  pipe,  and  his  per- 
sonal appearance  anything  but  imposing.  He 
was  a  little  scrub  of  a  man,  but  when  the  report- 
ers printed  what  he  had  to  say  it  moved  men 
and  women. 

Jake  tried  to  go  to  war  in  1898.  He  never 
quite  got  over  the  notion  of  hearing  the  bullets 
hum,  and  smelling  gunpowder,  and  so  when  the 
battle-cry  "Rememberthe  Maine"  was  flung  to 
the  breeze,  he  arranged  to  go  down  to  Cuba  as 
correspondent  for  the  "Outlook,"  and  the 
"Sun",  but  two  of  his  children  had  scarlet  fever. 
His  eldest  son  had  gone  to  Washington,  trying 
to  enlist  with  the  Rough  Riders,  and  the  next 
youngest  was  trying  to  get  into  the  Navy  on 
his  own  hook,  and  while  his  wife  offered  no  ob- 
jections, the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and 
Jake  staid  at  home,  which  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  very  pretty  place 
down  on  Long  Island,  Richmond,  where  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  which  was  only 
moderately  long,  for  he  cashed  in  at  65.  But  in 
those  forty-five  years  which  Jacob  Riis,  Police 
Court  Reporter,  Reformer  and  gallant  fighter 
spent  in  America,  he  put  two  hundred  years  of 
enthusiastic  effort,  not  always  wisely  directed, 
for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  he  was  mighty 
good  metal  for  the  melting-pot  of  American 
citizenship. 


Tacoma  Public  Schools. 


PENMANSHIP   BULLETIN   NO.  6. 
AN    EXAMPLE    IN    HABIT   TRAINING. 

January  3,  1910. 
TEACHERS: 

Please  try  and  find  the  "psychological  mo- 
ment" in  which  to  bring  this  little  detail  of 
character  training  to  the  attention  of  your  class. 

Writing  in  the  American  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary on  the  "Habits  of  the  President",  James 
Hay,  Jr.,    says  of  President  Wilson: 


"Each  day.  and  each  evening,  when  he 
has  finished  using  his  pen,  he  takes  a 
piece  of  chamois  skin  from  a  particular 
drawer  in  his  desk,  wipes  his  pen  clean 
and  returns  the  chamois  skin  and  the  pen 
to  the  drawer  where  they  belong." 


.Mr.  11.  E.  Wilson,  whose  clear-cut  features 
are  shown  herewith,  was  born  in  1888  at  Peters- 
burg. Nebr.,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Blair.  Nebr. 

After  graduating  he  tiled  on  a  claim  adjoin- 
ing his  father's  ranch  at  Stuart,  Nebr.,  breaking 
broncos  in|  summer    and    teaching    school    in 

HIGH  SGHOOL    PENMANSHIP. 

14  GUNN  SyUAKE, 
SPRINGFIELD,   MASS.,  Feb    8,  191(5. 

Editor  Business  Educator: 

The  enclosed  tabulated  information  might 
prove  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  It 
gives  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  Penman- 
ship in  nineteen  city  High  Schools  of  Com- 
merce. Only  four  of  the  nineteen  cities  have  a 
population  of  less  than  100.000.  I  could  give 
the  names  of  the  cities,  butfeel  that   as   the  in- 


winter,  riding  "raw"  horses  nine  miles  each 
day  to  school. 

He  next  attended  the  State  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and.  becoming  interested  in  teaching 
writing  to  children  in  a  modern  way,  he  attend- 
ed the  Zanerian  in  1912  from  which  institution 
he  stepped  into  his  present  position  of  Super- 
visor of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

He  has  worked  up  a  fine  interest  in  the  work, 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Sioux  City,  donating 
8100  in  prizes  for  the  best  writing  following  a 
display  of  writing  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the 
large  department  stores. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  clear  young  man  and  is  win- 
ning by  earnest,  well-planned  effort,  by  co-op- 
eration, and  by  being  well  qualified. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Crouse.  for  the  past  six  years  con- 
nected with  the  Eittleford  School,  Cincinnati, 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator, has  resigned  that  position  to  accept  a 
position  as  District  Agent  for  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co  ,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Crouse's  ad- 
dress  continues  to  be  Cincinnati.  We  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  new  position. 

"Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in 
Spanish"  was  recently  adopted  by  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  and  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Evening  High  School  for  Women, 
Brooklyn.  The  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  has  al- 
so been  adopted  by  the  Wilmington,  Del.. 
Board  of  Education.  Both  publications  are  by 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  New  York. 

formation  was  given  to  me  personally,  the  prin- 
cipals, whoso  kindly  answered  my  inquiries, 
might  feel  that  I  had  betrayed  their  confidence. 

The  question  that  is  answered  so  frequently 
in  the  affirmative  was,  "Have  the  pupils  enter- 
ing your  school  bad  systematic  practice  in  the 
grammar  schools?"  Some  principals  in  answer- 
ing stated  there  was  supervision,  others  just  an- 
swered affirmatively. 

The  average  time  is  35  weeks  of  5  periods,  or 
175  lessons.  Sincerely  yours, 

S.  O.  Smith. 


State  in  which  city  is  lo-    Periods     per 
cated  week 


Number  of  weeks 
study  is  pursued 


Connecticut 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

New  York 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Two 

5  periods  One  and  a  half 

4  periods  One 

Two 

5  periods  One 
5  periods         !One 

5  periods  One  half  year 

2  periods  One 

1  period  Four 

4  in  1st  year  2  Two 
in  2nd  year 


Previous  drill 

Supervision 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Supervision 
Supervision 
Supervision 
Yes,  in  a  way 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


5  periods 
5  periods 


Two  years  at  least  Yes 
One  ;Yes 


2   1st    half,    3  One  year  plus 
2nd  half  year 


4  1st  half  year  One  year 


Cheerfully  yours, 

Jno.  ().  Peterson. 
1A  good  idea,  Editor.  | 


Michigan 

5  periods 

Year  and  a 

half 

Yes 

Ohio 

5  periods 

One  year 

Yes 

Connecticut 

3  in  1st  year 
J2  in  2nd  year 

Two  years 

Supervision 

New  York 

5  periods 

One  year 

Not  much 

Daily  drills  in  bookkeep 
ng  lesson 


Also    one     lesson     per 

week  last  3  years 


Lesson  is  applied  to 
business  forms  last  half 
of  1st  year 


•2S 
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Diary  Snap  Shots 

of  School  and 

Business 

Alice  M.  Goldsmith, 


DC 


VIII 

June  21.  I  wrote  a  shorttime  back  that  Mr. 
Wiliiams'  position  gave  me  no  chance  to  exer- 
cise my  intellect.  I  was  wrong.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  is  any  position  in  which  the  holder's 
fund  of  information  does  not  serve  a  purpose 
onetime  or  another.  It  looks  as  though  mine 
were  on  the  road  to  serve  me  right  now.  This 
is  what  has  happened. 

There  is  a  lawyer— Cameron's  his  name— who 
has  called  several  times  on  Mr.  Williams.  1 
believe  he  has  an  interest  in  the  company  that 
is  being  formed  and  he  drops  in  occasionally  to 
see  how  things  are  developing.  He  is  enthusi- 
astic, young  and  cheerful— totally  unlike  Mr. 
Williams,  and  1  am  always  glad  to  see  him.  His 
visits  dispel  some  of  the  prevailing  gloom. 

He  came  one  morning  about  two  weeks  ago 
and  had  a  lengthy  conversation  with  my  em- 
ployer at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Williams  said 
that  Mr.  Cameron  would  dictate  a  letter  to  me. 
It  was-the  first  letter  I've  had  dictated  since 
leaving  the  school,  and  1  was  a  bit  trembly  as  I 
opened  my  book.  But  I  had  no  trouble  for 
Mr.  Cameron  dictated  at  an  easy  rate  of  speed. 
Directly  afterward  he  left. 

I   wrote  the  letter,  had  Mr.  Williams  sign  it, 
dropped  it  down  the  mail  chute  in   the  hall  and 
dismissed  it  from  my  thoughts. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Cameron  came  again. 
"Where's  the  letter'"  he  asked. 
"Believe  it  went  off— didn't  it?"  queried  Mr. 
Williams,  glancing  toward  me. 
I  said  that  it  had. 

Mr.  Cameron's  face  fell  into  a  frown. 
"Er— wasn't  there— didn't  I  put  some  Latin  in- 
to it?" 
Mr.  Williams  looked  blank. 
"I   don't  know,"  he  said.    "1    just    took   for 
granted   it  was  ().    K..   and  signed    it  without 
reading  it  over." 

"There  iras  a  Latin  phrase  in  it,"  I  said. 
"Here's  the  carbon  copy,  if  you'd  like  to  see  it." 
I  could  tell  when  Mr.  Cameron  took  that 
copy  from  me  that  he  had  small  hope  of 
it  meeting  with  his  satisfaction.  I  watched 
him  as  he  scanned  the  paper,  hoping 
the  ridiculous  thumping  of  my  heart 
would  not  hinder  his  reading.  The  frown 
gradually  faded  from  between  his  eyebrows.  I 
think  he  had  never  given  me  more  than  a  cas- 
ual glance  before,  but  when  he  had  read  that 
copy,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  as  though  1 
were  a  very  rare  species  of  animal. 

"That's  just  Hue!"  he  said  slowly.  Then  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Williams  and  added  :  "I  hope  it 
stirs  things  up.  Let  me  know  when  they  ans- 
wer," and  with  another  keen  look  at  me,  he  was 
off. 

I  don't  know  what  experience  he  has  had 
with  stenographers,  but  I'm  sure  he  had  come 
back  fully  expecting  to  have  to  edit  my  attempt 
at  the  letter  before  a  final  draft  could  be  sent. 
And  at  High  School  I  used  to  wonder  what 
earthly  good  I  would  ever  get  from  the  hours  I 
spent  on  Latin  ! 

That  was  chapter  one.  Chapter  two  came  to- 
day. I  have  spoken  over  the  lei epone  w  ith  Mr. 
Cameron  several  times  since  that  day  to  give 
him  information  that  he  wanted  about  some  of- 
tice  details.  Then  today  at  noon  he  came  to 
the  office.  I  told  him  Mr.  Williams  had  just 
gone  to  lunch  and  would  be  awav  for  an  hour. 
"Then  I'll  have  a  chat  with  you.' said  Mr. 
Cameron  smiling,  "I  won't  interfere  with  the 
folding  of  those  circulars." 

And  a  mighty  pleasant  chat  we  had,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  my 
present  work.  He  has  the  manner  that  makes 
one  feel  he  will  understand  and  sympathize. 
So  I  answered  him  the  only  way  I  could  with 
any  degree  of  trutb 


"( food"  be  exclaimed.  "I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that.  This  isn't  the  place  for  you  and  I 
hoped  you'd  realize  it  yourself.  You're  wasted 
here."  He  looked  scornfully  at  the  circulars  I 
was  folding. 

I  told  him  that  positions— the  kind  I  wanted— 
were  not  easy  to  find,  and  that  I  had  taken  this 
one  in  order  to  get  some  needed  experience 
and  practice  in  business  methods. 

"I  can  get  you  something  better  than  this.  I 
don't  mean  any  disloyalty  to  Williams  when  I 
say  this  isn't  the  place  for  you.  He  can  get  any 
number  of  typists,  probably  for  less  than  he's 
giving  you,  to  do  all  the  clerical  work  he  has 
here  or  is  likely  to  have  for  some  time."  He 
walked  over  to  the  water-cooler,  talking  the 
while.  "I'm  going  to  keep  my  eyes  open  for 
you.  Just  for  my  own  peace  of  mind.  I  don't 
like  to  see  you  here  any  more  than— ",  he  hesi- 
tated while  he  filled  a  glass  with  water,  " any 

more  than  I'll  want  to  pour  this  bottled  spring 
water  intoa  trough  where  horses  drink." 

Mr.  Williams  came  in  just  then,  and  I  went 
out  to  lunch.  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  a  chap- 
ter three.    I  feel  that  there  will. 

July?.  It  came  today,  did  chapterthree.  I'm 
in  a  brand  new  position.  It  all  came  about  so 
quickly  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it's  true.  It 
is  due  to  Mr.  Cameron.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Civic  Improvement  Association,  and  I  am  the 
Civic  Improvement  Association's  newest  cleri- 
cal assistant.  It  was  Mr.  Cameron  who  secured 
the  interview  with  the  assistant  secretary  for  me 
and  it  was  Mr.  Cameron  who  broke  the  news  to 
Mr.   Williams  for  me.    My    only  share  in   the 

transaction  was  to  instal  a  girl  from  the  D 

School  in  Mr.  Williams'  office  and  to  stay  there 
with  her  for  two  days  until  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  office  routine.  Mr.  Williams 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  me  go.  It 
will  make  no  difference  to  him  whether  my 
fingers  or  someone  else's  do  his  copying,  or  my 
voice  or  someone  else's  answers  his  telephone. 
In  fact,  if  my  successor  enters  in  the  morning 
without  a  word  of  greeting  and  leaves  at  night 
with  no  farewell,  he  will  probably  think  her 
preferable  to  me. 

But  at  the  Civic  Improvement  Association, 
although  I've  been  there  only  a  day,  I'm  sure  I'm 
going  to  be  more  than  a  machine.  Already  my 
opinion  has  counted  for  something  and  already 
I  feel  an  incentive  toward  making  myself  more 
fit  for  the  work  I  have  to  do. 

There  is  an  interesting  office  staff-a  civic 
secretary  who  has  his  assistant  clerk,  and  a  gen- 
eral secretary  whom  I  am  to  help.  The  Associ- 
ation is  to  conduct  a  membership  campaign, 
extended  over  a  period  of  several  months,  and 
that  is  what  1  have  charge  of.  I  was  rather  busy 
today  looking  through  reports  of  other  organi- 
zations to  find  out  which  ones  have  as  their  ob- 
ject the  improvement  of  conditions.  Ulti- 
mately I  am  to  compile  a  list  of  the  members  of 
these  societies,  who  are  to  be  urged  to  join  our 
Association. 

I'm  sorry  that  the  position  is  not  a  permanent 
one.  But  this  is  the  sort  of  work  that  broadens 
one.  By  the  time  I  leave  it  I  feel  assured  that 
I  will  have  acquired  some  valuable  training. 
Besides  that,  there  are  so  many  opportunities 
in  an  office  of  this  sort  to  learn  of  other  open- 
ings, that  I'm  anticipating  stepping  from  here, 
when  my  work  is  finished,  into  something  else 
equally  as  good.  Mr.  Cameron,  who  came  in 
this  afternoon  to  see  how  1  was  progressing,  as- 
sures me  that  if  l"fill  the  bilT'here  in  the  way  he 
knows  I  can,  I  need  have  no  fears  for  the  future. 
I'm  afraid  he  over  rates  my  powers,  but  I'm  al- 
most glad  he  does.  It  makes  me  want  to  bring 
them  up  to  what  he  thinks  they  are. 

July  14.  A  whole  week  since  I  wrote  in  here! 
It  has  fairly  flown  by.  The  days  don't  seem  to 
contain  their  full  number  of  hours.  I  can  scarce- 
ly believe  the  clock  when  it  is  time  to  stop 
work.  I  am  as  busy  as  a  bee  with  occupations 
that  vary,  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  unchanging- 
ly pleasant.  Big  things  come  up  for  criticism 
and  discussion,  civic  problems,  national  prob- 
lems, world  problems.  I  have  a  new  desire  to 
make  myself  many-sided— to  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  the  important  affairs  of  the  day. 
I  never  before  read  my  newspaper  as  thorough- 
ly as  I  do  now.  It  goes  with  me  to  the  break- 
fast table  and  accompanies  me  on  my  ride 
downtown.  Sometimes  I  finish  reading  it  just 
before  I  go  to  bed  But  not  for  anything  would 
I  neglect  it  nowadays.  It  is  too  important  a 
part  of  my  equipment. 
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NEWS    NOTES 
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D,  II.  McCannell.a  former  teacher  in  Sarnia 
Business  College.  Sarnia,  Ont.,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  in  the  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Busi- 
ness University.  Mr.  McCannell  has  recently 
been  with  Wood's  Business  College,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mabel  A.  Parker,  of  Cuttingsville.  Vt,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  Randolph,  Vt., 
High  School,  during  the  coming  year. 

W.  H.  Van  Kirk,  of  the  Wichita  Business  Col- 
lege, is  elected  to  teach  penmanship  in  the 
Wichita, Kansas,  High  School,  following  Mr.  F. 
S.  Robinson,  who  goes  to  the  Detroit  High 
Schools. 

Agnes  S.  Ordung,  of  Boston,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  to  teach  Graham  shorthand  in  the 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Bertha  W.  Ferguson  and  Mildred  B.  Allen 
are  recently  engaged  teachers  in  the  High 
School  at  Medford,  Mass.  Miss  Ferguson  was 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Brockton  High 
School,  and  Miss  Allen  recently  taught  in  the 
Meriden,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Mary  M.  Kelley,  of  Ellendale,  Delaware,  is 
handling  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
High  School  at  I'arksley.  Va.,  and  acting  as  Su- 
pervisor of  Penmanship  in  the  grades  of  that 
city. 

W.  A.  Wille  has  been  chosen  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  in  the  Washington  High 
School.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  C.  Andrews,  of  Camby,  Ind.,  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Practical  Business  College,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 

Guy  D.  Miller,  recently  head  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  chosen  to  head  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  new  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass. 

C.  M.  Cutshaw  has  accepted  a  position  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  at  St.  Maries,  Idaho,  owned 
by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Counselman.  Mr.  Cutshaw  is 
recently  of  Bedford,  Ky. 

R.  E.  Bullock,  who  has  been  taking  penman- 
ship under  W.  C.  Brownfield,  in  the  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  Business  University  for  the  past 
six  months,  recently  engaged  to  teach  the 
commercial  branches  in  the  Galena,  111.,  High 
School. 

In  sending  The  Business  Educator  an  or- 
der, W.  H.  Moore,  Lake,  Ohio,  drew  a  picture 
of  a  very  charming  young  lady  on  the  side  of 
his  letter.  The  work  shows  more  than  ordinary 
art  ability.  Mr.  Moore  lias  been  studying  art 
for  some  time  and  is  making  rapid  strides. 

The  Opportunity  Journal, 

Published  monthly  by  the  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
Business  College,  of  which  institution  James 
T.  Austin  is  president,  reflects  much  credit  up- 
on the  publishers.  One  of  the  leading  articles 
in  the  February  number,  the  third  issue,  is  by 
Dr.  Frank  Crane,  entitled,  "What  Would  I  Do 
If  I  Were  Twenty-one." 

The  journal  contains  many  advertisements 
by  local  merchants,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  many  interesting  and  instructive  articles, 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  in  publishing 
a  tournal  of  this  kind,  when  hustle,  push  and 
ability  are  Dehind  it. 

May  it  prove  profitable  and  prosper. 

The  Detroit  Commercial  College,  R.  J.  Mac- 
Lean,  President,  held  its  Commencement  Ex- 
ercise on  February  4th  in  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce Auditorium,  over  1500  being  in  attend- 
ance. Rev.  M.  S.  Rice  delivered  the  chief  ad- 
dress. When  Pres.  MacLean  awarded  a  di- 
ploma to  Mrs.  Celina  Calzin,  "(Jl  years  young," 
the  enthusiasm  and  applause  were  generously 
given,  she  having  completed  the  shorthand 
course  in  an  exceptionally  efficient  manner. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BY 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Zanerian 
College. 


If  you  would  become  a  tine  penman,  follow 
the  suggestion  given  above.  Start  now  to  save 
good  writing  and  paste  it  into  a  scrap  book. 
You  need  not  start  with  an  expensive  book. 
Any  large  book  which  is  not  too  thick  will  an- 
swer. Get  specimens  from  the  fine  penmen. 
Save  all  good  reproductions  and  soon  you  will 
have  something  of  great  value  to  yourself, 
something  which  those  interested  in  penman- 
ship will  wish  to  see. 

In  writing  these  specimens,  let  us  watch  one 
thing  at  a  time.    Take  the  loops  first.     Notice 


the  length,  slant  and  grace.    Both  sides  should 
be  curved  evenly.    Try  the  loops  alone  first. 

Do  you  make  nice,  graceful  turns?  Give 
your  attention  to  them.  Are  the  top  turns  as 
rounding  as  the  bottom  turns?  Slant  should 
be  studied  carefully.  Make  your  writing  very 
slanting  if  you  desire  attractive  script.  Exam 
ine  this  point  in  various  specimens,  and  you 
will  find  that  some  work,  which  is  very  atti 
tive  slants  a  great  deal  more  than  you  thought 
Give  attention  to  spacing,  alignment,  arrange 
ment,  crossing  of  t's;  the  retouching  of  t's  and 
d's,  the  r,  s  and  other  ditticult  letters.  Remem- 
ber, one  thing  at  a  time. 


PENMANSHIP  LESSONS 
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Good  Pen 
ii    tell* 
altered  penmanship  by  i 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  401  Mtftr  Bldg.,    Kinm  City.    Mo 


UPWARD-DOWNWARD-BACKWARD 


Each 


tiov 


DKTACH  a' 
tli 


inant,  a  prefix  or  a  suffix,  and  to  plac 
ral  different  positions,  is  an  IMPEDI 
:1  a  serious  interceptive  condition  to  th 


MENT  to  rapid  writing,  a  MENACE  to  legibility, 
tttaiument  of  a  high  degree  uf  stenographic  efficiency. 

Such  ANTEDILUVIAN  MAKESHIFTS  are  necessary  only  to  a  system  of  phonography 
svhieh  shows  a  lack  of  inventive  ingenuity,  and  a  preponderance  of  FAULTY  FUNDAMENT- 
AL CONSTRUCTION. 

Public  and  private  schools  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  prestige  and  financial  profit  to  be  deri 


fro 


examination 


HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 
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AND  NOTICES 
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Miss  Jeanette  A.  Krebes,  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing and  writing  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  will  have 
charge  of  the  art  and  penmanship  work  next 
summer  in  Heidelberg  College.  Miss  Krebes 
is  a  teacher  of  valuable  experience  and  splen- 
did ability  and  the  summer  school  is.  therefore, 
fortunate  in  securing  her  instruction. 

Some  very  excellent  specimens  in  writing 
from  the  different  grades  are  hereby  acknowl- 
edged from  D.  W.  Weisel,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing and  Drawing  in  the  Warren.  Pa.,  Public 
Schools.  The  work  submitted  shows  good 
training  in  both  form  and  movement. 

L.  H.  McKercher,  a  student  of  the  South 
Bend,  lnd.,  Business  College,  has  been  engag- 
ed as  teacher  of  penmanship  and  the  comn.er- 
cia!  branches  in  Bangor,  Mich.,  High  School. 

Mis6  Hazel  Waite.  teacher  in  the  Maltby 
School  of  Shorthand,  Stoughten,  Mass.,  is  giv. 
ing  weekly  lessons  to  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  who  are  now  leaching  arm 
movement  writing  to  the  pupils  of  the  various 
grades.  This  means  that  the  teachers  are  re- 
ceiving splendid  training  for  their  work,  as 
Miss  Waite  is  a  young  woman  qualified  by  na- 
ture, training,  and  experience  to  give  the 
needed  inspiration  and  help. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Statler  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  High  School  at 
Benwood,  W.  Va.,  is  now  teaching  commercial 
subjects  in  the  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  High  School. 
Mr.  Statler  is  a  fine  teacher  and  deserves  the 
promotion. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Kitson,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Defiance,  Ohio,  High  School,  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Dunkirk.  N.  Y.  High  School.  This  means  a 
deserved  promotion  which  Mr.  Kitson  has  in 
everyway  merited.  Roth  parties  lo  the  con- 
tract are  to  be  congratulated.  We  have  known 
Mr.  Kitson  personally  and  professionally  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  been  pleased  to  see 
him  step  forward  from  time  to  time.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet,  because  he  is  growing,  not  go- 
ing. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Garrett,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  now  has  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
In  the  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Business  College.  We  wish 
Mr.  Garrett  much  success  in  his  new  position. 

A  good  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  Mr  R.  Viergever  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  High  School. 
This  school,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  giving 
credit  in  penmanmanship  to  pupils  »  ho  secure 
The  Business  Educator  Certificate.  Mr. 
Viergever  is  a  fine  penman  and  teacher,  and 
we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  many  Certificates 
will  rind  their  way  to  his  pupils  this  year. 

Mr.  Peter  Levins  has  charge  of  the  penman- 
ship in  the  evening  schools  of  St.  Mary's  Cath- 
olic Association  Evening  Schools  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  progress  made  was  credita- 
ble alike  to  the  students  and  the  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  institution.  Mr.  Levins  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  penmanship. 

No  one  in  the  profession  seems  to  be  stirring 
up  more  enthusiasm  in  penmanship  among  the 
people  throughout  his  city  through  newspaper 
publicity  than  R.  B.  Stewart,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Houghton.  Michigan.  He  is  a  warm- 
blooded, progressive,  practical  teacher,  as  well 
as,  a  fine  penman.  He  is  one  of  those  people 
who  does  not  know  how  to  let  up  and  that  is 
the  kind  that  it  takes  to  inspire  teache  rs,  pupils, 
and  people. 

Ont  hundred  ten  subscriptions  arrived  from 
the  Ferris  Institute.  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  the 
middle  of  January.  Geo.  W.  Collins.  Teacher 
of  Penmanship.  This  bespeaks  new  blood  and 
continued  enthusiasm  in  that  institution.  The 
growth  of  the  Ferris  Institute  is  the  sincerest 
compliment  to  the  work  done  by  that  school 
in  the  past,  and  it  also  indicates  that  the  private 
school  can  prosper  in  the  face  of  public  institu- 
tions, providing  the  work  is  good  enough  to 
justify  the  additional  expense. 


A  list  of  thirty-nine  subscriptions  has  been 
received  from  C.  R.  McCann,  son  of  our  old 
friend  and  former  pupil.  L.  C,  of  McCann's 
Business  College.  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.  C.  R.  is 
Secretary  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  inherited  some  of  his  father's  abili- 
ty as  a  penman,  judging  from  the  dashv  signa 
ture  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  his  letter. 


FOR   SALE 


C.  E.  Baten,    Instructor    in   Commer- 
cial Department,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  High  School,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Five  years  ago,  C.  E.  Baten  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  the  town  of  Blackwell,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  worked  for  two  years  as  head  of  the 
commercial  department  and  as  secretary  in  the 
Oklahoma  State  Baptist  College.  The  next  year 
found  him  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Hastings  High  School,  Hast- 
ings, Nebr.  To  this  position  he  was  re-elected, 
but,  declining  it  and  another  in  a  larger  Ne- 
braska city,  he  accepted  a  place  on  the  staff  of 
the  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  as  traveling  teach- 
er and  demonstrator  of  penmanship  in  the 
Northwestern  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  During 
his  work  with  that  company,  Mr.  Baten  taught 
muscular  movement  writing  to  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  thousands  of  school  children  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Arizona. 
It  was  his  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  instructors 
in  the  Standard  Commercial  School  in  the 
Palace  of  Education  at  the  Panama  Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  San  Francisco. 

During  the  first  semester  of  his  work  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School  fifty-two  of  his 
students  won  the  Zaner  Certificate  for  pro- 
ficiency in  penmanship. 


WANTED 

A  good  Business  School  for  Cash.  Must 
mean  business.  Address  A.  L.  C,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR    SALE 

New  Stenotype,  used  only  li  weeks.  Write  to 

GEORGE  \n'.  HUNT. 

GRANVILLE,  ILL. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP 


A    THOROUGHLY    EXPERIENCED 
SOLICITOR 

who  is  also  competent  and  willing  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  part  of  the  time  is  desired  by  es- 
tablished Business  School  in  the  East.  State 
qualifications,  references,  salary  in  first  letter. 

ADDRESS  FIELD  MAN, 
Care  Business  Educator  Columbus,  Ohio 


RARE   OPPORTUNITY 

for  purchasing  old  established  Business  College, 
in  New  England  city.  Teacher  capable  of  hand- 
ling all  subjects  would  find  this  a  good  invest- 
ment at  double  the  price  asked. 

Address  "  C.  G.  E." 

Care  Business  Educator  Columbus,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

A  private  school  in  fine  town  of  8000.  No  com 
petition  in  150  miles.  Vast  inland  empire  to 
draw  from.  District  very  prosperous.  Posses- 
sion June  1st.  Centrally  located.  Low  rent. 
Small  amount  will  handle. 

ADDRESS  OUT  WEST 
Care  Business  Educator  Columbus,  Ohio 


For  Sale 

Business  College  of  excellent  repute,  located 
in  Los  Angeles.  Calif  Owner  compelled  to  sell 
on  account  of  ill  health.  1  his  is  a  high  grade 
school  and  is  a  chance  of  a  life  time  to  get  into 
a  well  established  school  for  less  than  half  its 
actual  worth.  N'o  outstanding  debts.  Will  sell 
for  $4,000.00.  Address, 
L.  A.  C,  care  of  Business  Educator, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY 


ends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,000)  with  ex- 
cellent teachers.     Est.  1889.     No  charge  to  em- 
for  any  desirable  place  or  know  where  a  teacher 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 

The  Agency  with  the  Short  Understandable  Contract.  Ue>r)  spo" 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  !  Your  share  of  fl, WO, 000.00.  During  twenty 
consecutive  working  days.  i'.ll  1-15,  employers  asked  us  for  teachers  whose  salaries  aggre- 
gated a  Million  and  a  Quarter  Dollars.  Our  Fourth  Year  of  recommending  only  when  asked 
to  do  so.  "Through  our  strictly  professional  service  more  than  12,000  brainy  men  and 
women  we  recommended  in  the  past  have  been  employed."  No  registration  fee  necessary. 
The  Western  Reference  &  Bond  Ass'n,  637  Scarritt  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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COMMERCIAL      TEACHERS      IN      DEMAND 

qualified  and  Experienced  Teachers  for 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  REGI5TER  NOW 

BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE.  Denver.  Colo. 


OSKALOOSA    COLLEGE:. 
Oskaloosa,    Iowa. 


conferred.     Especially 


EXPERIENCED  MALE  COMME 
CIAL  TEACHER 

Desires  position  as  Prircipal  or  Manager 
good  school.  Will  also  accept  high  grade 
cr's  position.  Graduate  of  high  school,  hi 
college.  Normal  school,  and  college 


afte 


al   s 
Inly  is 


beg 


1916.     Het  in  touch  wi 
•  worth.     Address 
"AMBITION" 
Educator,  Colt 


FOR  S^LIE 

Desirable  school  in  populous  locality— none  bet- 
ter.    Business  20  per  cent    better  than  last  year 
and  that  without  a  solicitor.    Sound  reasons. 
Splendid  opening  for  an  energetic  school  man 


Addres 


"OPTIMIST," 

ttor,  Columbt 


FOR  SALE 

Businees   College.       Western   c 

ty    of 

8000. 

No    competition    withir 

100 

miles. 

Railroad  connections  to 

many 

towns 

Address 
PEIHCIPAL 

Care  Bt 

siness  Educator.      Columbu 

s,  Ohio 

POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

We  need  teachers  to  recommend.  Write 
for  our  FREE  literature;  state  qualifications 
briefly.  If  you  would  buy  a  money-making 
business  college,  write  for  particulars,  no  charge. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 

436  Cole  Building,  Marion.  Indiana. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 


KOCKrMr-7£ACH£RS'\ 

/tC£fs/cY.  EMPIRE  BLP;C.  Denver.COLO.I 


THURSTON 
TEACHERS' 
ACENCJJ 


SHORT 
CONTRACT 


ear.  E.K.Nichols 
[gr.  Railway  Ex- 

hange  Eldg..  224 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Ave 


NEW  YORK 


Recommends  college  and  normal  graduate 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  (or  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  MANAGER 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

28  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Over  43.000  Positions  Filled.  33rdYear.  Whenseek- 

t.-r-'  tin-  I.AKI1KNT  and  KENT  K'.'I  IITEH  Teachers' 
Agency  In  the  United  states.  Circular  and  member- 
ship form  sent  .m  application. 


Northwestern  Teachers' 

Agency 

The  leading  Agency  for  th< 

1  entire  West  and  Alaska.     Corn- 

mercial    teachers    wanted 

now    for    emergency 

vacancies. 

Write  immediately  for  free 

circular. 

BOISE 

IDAHO 

R.  B.  I.  TRAINING   SCHOOL 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


If  you  wish  lo  improve 
ial  teacher,  the  training 


your  position  as  commer- 
ourses  in  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute  will  serve  your  purpose  effective- 
ly.   We  prepare,  recommend  and  place  a  large  class 
of  commercial  teachers  every  year.    'J  here  is  an  excellent  class  now  in  attendance.    We  give 
special  courses   in  subject  matter  and  methods  for  teachers  during  July,    Our  certificate  and 
diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department.    Send  postal  card  for  particulars. 
ROCHESTER     BVSINESS     INSTITVTE,     Rochester,     N.     Y. 


WANTED 


THREE    DIRECTORS    FOR   SCHOOL 
OF   COMMERCE    IX    LARGE    CITIES 
AND  A  MANAGER  FOR  A  TRADES 
SCHOOL.    THESE  POSITIONS  ALL  PAY  HIGH  SALARIES. 


7!J  calls  for  commercial  teachers  reached  our  office 
during  the  month  of  February.  We  have  open- 
ings in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  and  need 
more  good  teachers. 


CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Free  Registration. 


BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


A  Million -Dollar  School 

In  1907  we  sent  Guy  D.  Miller  to  the  Bradford,  Pa..  High  School  as  an  assist- 
ant commercial  teacher,  from  there  he  went  to  the  Richmond,  Ind  ,  High 
School  as  Commercial  Principal;  then  to  the  great  Shortridge  High  School,  In- 
dianapolis, where  he  has  been  in  charge  of  commercial  work  Thru  us  he  has 
just  been  engaged  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Technique  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass.  Last  September  this  school 
moved  into  a  splendid  million-dollar  building  in  a  campus  of  five  or  six  acres 
in  the  hear!  of  the  city. 

We  should  like  to  help  vou,  loo.  Already  we  have  many  fine  fall  openings 
t"  fill.     Enrollment  free. 


The   National   Commercial  Teachers'  Agency, 

(a  specialty  bv  a  specialist) 


E    E.  Gaylord,  Manager 


Prospect  Hill 


BEVERLY,  MASS 


CHUNKING  POSITIONS  EVERY  YEAR 


OR  TWO  IS  A  MISTAKE.  Let  us  help  you  estab- 
lish a  reputation  for  STABILITY.  For  example, 
we  recently  placed  two  commercial  teachers  in  the 
DES  MOINES  HIGH  SCHOOLS— positions  that 
may  be  regarded  as  permanent.     Our  advice  to  you 

will  be  sound  and  reliable.     No  bureau  in  all  America  is  prepared  to  give 

you  better  service.     What  is  your  answer:' 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr. 


.U6-I7-18  NICHOLAS  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 
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By  S.  ().  Smith,  Springfield.  M 


January  Journals  Wanted 


Our  issue  tor  January,  1910,  Professional  Kdi- 
tion.  was  exhausted  shortly  after  the  issue  was 
mailed  and,  as  a  result,  many  peisons  who  have 
subscribed  since  and  ordered  their  subscriptions 
to  be  begun  with  that  number,  have  been  disap- 
pointed. 

If  any  of  our  friends  can  spare  copies  of  that 
number,  we  shall  certainly  be  thankful  if  they 
will  mail  them  to  us.  The  journals  can  be  re- 
turned to  us  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  for  one 
rent,  or  one  copy  for  two  cents. 

If  copies  are  received,  they  will  enable  us  lo 
make  up  some  sets  for  the  year  which  other- 
wise can  not  be  made  up. 

The  Publishers. 


Eastern   Commercial   Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation 

1.  Date,  April  20,  21  and  22,  1916. 

2.  Place,  Hotel  McAlpin,  Thirty  Fourth 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

3.  Round  table  sessions  to  be  held  at  the 
Packard  School,  four  blocks  from  the  hotel. 

4.  President,  W.  E.  Barthlomew,  State  In- 
spector of  Commercial  Education.  Albany, 
New  York. 

5.  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting 

0.    Nearly  six  hundred  paid  members. 

7.  Two  large  rooms  for  the  Association 
meeting,  one  being  the  finest  exhibition  room 
ever  secured  for  such  purpose. 

S.  The  date  unusually  late  and  correspond- 
ing good  weather  anticipated. 

9.  Local  members  of  the  profession  all  on  the 
job  putting;fortb  every  effort  to  make  the  meet- 
ing a  success. 


10.  Facilities  for  sight  seeing,  and  visits  to 
the  financial  and  residential  districts,  theatre, 
opera,  etc. 

11.  The  penmen  are  planning  several  special 
features,  including  a  dinner. 

12.  The  Willis-Byron  Club,  an  international 
organization  of  shorthand  people,  will  meet  on 
Saturday. 

The  program  was  received  too  late  for  publi- 
cation; but  we  assure  you  that  it  is  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard,  and  well  worth  going 
many  miles  to  hear. 


"Shorthand  Reporters'  World,"  volume  1,  No. 
1,  January  1916,  published  monthly  by  Miner 
&  Bailey,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
publication  devoted  to  all  systems  of  shorthand. 
Mr.  Enoch  N.  Miner  is  the  general  editor  and 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Bailey  is  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
porters' Dept.  The  publication  is  timely  and 
high  grade  from  cover  to  cover.  In  it  we  no- 
tice a  splendid  likeness  of  W.  J.  Kinsley  and 
an  illustrated  seven  page  communication  in 
reference  to  his  work  relating  to  Typewrit- 
ing Identification.  We  wish  the  new  magazine 
the  success  that  its  editorial  ability  merits. 

From  tieo.  Benson,  who  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  Herrin  Township 
High  School,  Herrin,  111.,  we  recently  received 
a  booklet  which  is  the  product  of  the  students; 
it  having  been  written  on  the  typewriter  and 
then  duplicated. 

"Stenotype  Notes"  and  "How  You  Can 
Learn  to  Teach  Stenotypy"  are  the  titles  of  two 
attractive  pieces  of  advertising  recently  receiv- 
ed from  The  Stenotype  Comiany,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  Machine  shorthand  seems  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  from  this  time  on  in  in- 
terpreting and  recording  thought. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  :  Soule  Commercial  College 
and  Literary  Institute,  New  Orleans,  La.;  The 
Educator,  Paragould,  Ark.;  The  American  Stu- 
dent, Allentown,  Pa.;  Jackson  University, 
Chillicothe,  Mo.;  The  Gregg  Writer  Magazine, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Union 
High  School;  L'tica.  N.  Y.,  School  of  Com- 
merce;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Commercial  College. 


BEGIN  NOW 


Write  for  prices  and  le 
ZANERIAN  GRADUATE. 


to  take  my  lessons 
in  Penmanship  by 
mail  if  yon  wish  to 
make  the  greatest 
courses  in  Business 
ship  are  uncxcel- 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 
A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Central  Western  State.      Full 
information. 

Address  C.  B.j 
Care  Business  Educator,     Columbus,  Ohio 


CARD  CARVING 

THE    MOST   BEAUTIFUL   DESIGNS    YOU 

EVER   SAW   IN    CARD   WORK. 

Name  Cards,  Birthday  Cards  Place  turds.  Easter  Cards. 

Christmas  Cards  an. I  Calendars    ill Inat.-d    Willi    c.,ld 

and    Silwr    inks    and    dalntllv    tinted    ulth    c re, links. 

Hunt  fail    t.i    eet  a  sample  of  my  work    with    vrair  name 
written  in  Gold,  which  "ill  he  mailed  tor  15c 

H.    A.    ACTON, 

899    DAYTON    ST.  CHILLICOTHE.    OHIO 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

Formerly  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 

Published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company 
812  Evening  Post  Building,       New  York,  N.  Y 

52  pages  of  live  editorials,  articles  and  news  relating  to 

COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION 

Every  business  teacher  ami  student  needs  it. 

Send   10c    (or  sample  copy.    Annual  subscription,  $1. 
(Foreign  $1.25.) 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  tirade  Lessons  in 
Writing.  Prepaid  25c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H.  B.  LEHMAN.  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SPECIAL  OFFER    penman-s  little  library 

Tile  little  hooks  listed  below  will  make  a  line  Little  Library  for  the  penman 
or  student  of  penmanship.  Kaoh  book  Is  aettially  worth  the  prire  I  am  ask- 
ing for  the  Ave,    Bach  boos  contains  32  pages  4xli  Inches. 

Business  Writing,  75  Lessons  - $.30 

34  Alphabets  in  Practical  Lettering .30 

Lessons  in  Engravers' Script     .30 

95  Lessons  in  Ornamental  Writing-- .50 

Lessons  in  Engrossing  Script  by  Mailarasz  .30 

Total  Value  when  sent  seperately 1.80 

All  the  above  sent  at  one  time  for..-    60 

Send  stamps  or  money  order.     Address 

C.   W.    JONES,   PRINCIPAL 
Brockton  Business  College  BROCKTON,   MASS. 
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By  Fred  Berkman,  Ralston  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the 
best  advertising  medium  in  the 
commercial  and  penmanship  teach- 
ing professions. 


Results  Are 

WhatCount 


When  you  employ  a  salesman  you  judge  him 
and  pay  him  according  to  results.  Why  not  use 
the  same  good  business  judgment  in  buying 
TEXTBOOKS  for  your  school?  The  Byrne 
textbooks  get  results.  They  qualify  the  student 
for  higher  salaried  positions.  They  nail  the 
student's  interest  with  the  very  first  lesson  and 
hold  it  by  a  logical  progressive  method  of  pre- 
senting the  principles  of  an  education  that  is 
thoroughly  practical  in  the  business  office.  As  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  we  invite 
you  to  order  sample  copies  from  our  list  of  text- 
books that  you  may  give  them  a  thorough  exam- 
ination. Our  prices  are  reasonable  and  the  edu- 
cational value  of  our  books  unsurpassed.  Byrne 
Steno-typewriting;  Byrne  Simplified  Shorthand; 
Byrne  Practical  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Training;  Byrne  Practical  Dictation  Book; 
Byrne  Duplex  English  and  Correspondence; 
Byrne  Practical  Speller;  Byrne  Simplified  Short- 
hand, Spanish  Edition;  Byrne  F radical  Business 
Writing;    Byrne   Practical   Touch   Typewriting. 


Byrne  Publishing  Co. 

27  East  Monroe  Street        Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  ZANERIAN  PENMANSHIP  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

is  to  be  held  in  Hotel  Virginia,  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  28,  29,  30,  1916,  Fred  Berkman,  508 
Borland  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  General  Booster.  Membership, 
50  cents  a  year.  Write  him,  then  plan  to  attend.  The  meetings  are  exceptionally  interesting, 
helpful,  congenial,  and  inspiring. 

C.  I.  Van  Petten,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  High  School,  and  Elizabeth  Gannon,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Executive  Committee. 


BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 

Send  for  my  Samples  and  Price  List  of  Blank,  Comic, 
Bird.  Lodge  and  Post  Cards.  Supplies  for  Card  Writers. 
Agents  do  well    in  teklng^ordere  for  my  printed   Nan 


The  American  Penman 

The  leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Cor.-.mercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 


Contains    graded    le 


Ne 


ornamental 
lg;  Articles 
Commercial 
al  Laws  of 
;,  Personal 
Business    News. 

Suhscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club  Rates   Given   on   Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Feb  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 


The  American  Penman 


30  Irv 
Ne 


f 


Pleasant  work,  short  li-Mirs.  nil  holiday*  ot!'.  yearly  vacation   with  pay.  good 
Diploma  in  six  months.     Catalog  free.  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.    429  E.  State  St.,    COLUMBUS,  O. 


THE    OBLIQUE    HOLDER.    WITH     AN     INDIVIDUALITY. 


The  pecall; 
price  In  either 
Agents  wanted 


penholder,  get  a  Gmelner  Oblique.     \ 

■JTUMkAD     C1TC     UFDF      <>nl!nar\   ..hliqiie  holder  for  less  mot 

*l  hUlVlb     rl  IO     nLI\U      nilt  serve  vmir  pnrposes.  nor  please  y 

as  the  <  inieiuer  « ihliqne  will. 

Bhape.  which  has  been  scientifically  worked  out,  makes  the  Gmelner  Holder  the  most  < 

jvenor  ten  Inch  lengths  Is  only  81.00.  while  It  win  ueasonrce  of  satisfaction  to  yon  1 

A.  J.  GMEINER,    197  asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


getting  po 


Clllil 


use  the  Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster 
positively  prevent  tinger-iuotion  and  wrong  positio 
A  djaster  10c  postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Eco 
Send  stamps.  The  demonstration  by  littl-  ° 
larvel  t  at  the  recent  C 


Mille 


Tiling?    If  so, 

r  pencil.  They 
Myograph  20c. 
lizer  tree  with 
r-old  Lucynda 
;il  Teachers'  Federa- 


tion meeting  convinced  all 
not  exaggerated.  Iry  them 
1024N.ROBEYST.     C.   A.    FAVST, 


ihibiti.  n  that  our  claims  are 
s.     Address 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 
BY  MAIL 

The  nndernlgned  has  decided  1 


ronnding  out  the  OOUI 
finished  set  of  resolntioi 
For  terms,  address. 

P.  W.COSTKLLO 
dlllnmlnator, 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bide-. 


WRITE 


h  smooth  rapid  Business 
Style  at  home  during  si 
ooples.  I'p-to-date  styl 
Pereonal  i-rltk-lsmB  1 

■  stamp  for  written 


Scranton.  Pa. 


Ink.  10c.     1  Bottle  Best  White  Ink.  I5c, 
A.L.HICKMAN,  1307  S.  SANTA  FE. 


You  can  Learn  to  write 


a  rapid,  tireless  business 
hand  in  a  short  time  at  a 
small  cost  by  the  Court- 
ney Method  of  Instruction  at  home  in 
9pare  time.  Write  tor  Circulars  contain- 
ing convincing  proof. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY, 
Box  G  492  DETROIT,  MICH 


$1.00  WORTH-NOW  25  Cts. 

I  will  tell  you,  and  send  15  Cards  different  styles, 
1  Beautiful  Flourished  Bird,  1  Set  Ornament  Cap- 
itals, 1  Set  Business  Capitals,  (and  your  name 
beautifully  lettered.)  Send  25c  at  once,  and 
learn  Why  ? 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT, 

1212    WISE    ST.  LYNCHBURG,    VIRGINIA 


MAKE 


$5,000.00 

=A  YEAH= 


THE  MAN  who  i 

Business  Train 

FAMOUS. 


Teaching  Business  Courses 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  if  you  are  a  "hustler" 
and  will  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  man  who  with 
his  text-books  made  business  training  FAMOUS. 

If  yon  are  :i  "live  wire,"  possessing  salesmanship  ability 
and  "hustling"  qualities,  and  will  follow  our  advice  in  re- 
gard to  overhead  expenses  and  advertising,  we  will,  in 
writing,  guarantee  you  10  per  cent  dividends,  provided  you 
conduct  your  own  school, leach  the  Draughon  Courses,  and  limit  yourself  to  a 
reasonable  salary.  Many  now  conducting  business  schools  under  this  plan 
have  made  from  $3,000  to  $15,000  a  year  net  profit .  We  will  furnish  you  with 
advertising  matter  that  lias  100  per  cent  greater  "pulling"  power  than  any 
other  advertising  matter  circulated  by  business  schools,  show  you  how  to 
get  in  touch  with  TEN  THOUSAND  prospective  students  within  sixty  days, 
protect  your  territory,  and  give  you  the  advantage  of  a  business  that  has 
been  established  for  twenty-six  years  and  for  which  an  advertising  expendi- 
ture of  one  million  dollars  has  been  made.  The  200.000  men  and  women 
now  holding  good  positions  as  the  result  of  studying  the  text-books  which 
we  publish  are  daily  recommending  the  schools  that  use  these  books— the 
only  commercial  text-books  EXTENSIVELY  indorsed  by  business  men,  the 
men  upon  whom  business-trained  students  depend  for  positions.     Address 

the  DRAUGHON  TEXT-BOOK  COMPANY,  nashville,  tenn. 


t?fie  Emblem 
"(ffTtcient  School 

je  have  engaged  Mr.  Francis  B. 

Courtney,   "The  wizard  of  the 

pen,"  to  teach  in  our  Summer 

Training  School  for  Commercial  Teachers. 


Bowling  Green  Business   university 

bowling  green,  kentucky 


ILLUMINATED    CONGRATULA- 
TORY ADDRESS 

To  Young  Married  Couple. 

BV  P.  W.  COSTELLO,  SCRANTON,    Pa. 

The  old  style  black  and  white  resolutions  are 
still  used  to  some  extent  particularly  where  the 
subject  matter  refers  to  some  person's  death, 
but  where  the  occasion  is  a  joyous  one,  as  in 
the  particular  case,  illuminating  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate form  to  use  in  the  rendering  of  the 
work.  Work  of  this  character  must  be  carefully 
laid  out  in  pencil  gracefully  rounding  the  many 
curves  in  the  border.  The  border  scroll  is  then 
painted  in  using  a  harmonious  color  combina- 
tion of  different  shades  of  green,  purple,  red 
and  blue  washes.  For  the  green  use  a  mixture 
of  Hooker's  Green  No  2  and  Payne's  Gray.  The 
purple  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  Crimson 
Lake  and  Prussian  blue,  and  for  the  red  use 
Crimson  Lake  and  for  the  blue  use  Prussian 
blue.  If  Chinese  white  were  used  with  the  va- 
rious colors  inpreparing  them  they  would  lose 
their  transparency  and  become  opaque.  It 
would  then  be  necessary  to  put  in  the  gold 
back  ground  first  because  the  addition  of  the 
Chinese  white  raises  the  color  slightly  above 
the  surface  of  the  paper  and  the  burnishing  of 
the  gold  would  be  almost  impossible  without 
scratching  the  raised  color. 

In  this  piece  of  work  the  colors  used  were 
soft,  transparent  washes,  so  the  scroll  waB 
painted  first,  and  afterwards  the  gold  was 
painted  in,  using  shell  gold,  burnished  with  an 
agate  burnishing  tool.  The  border  scroll  was 
then  outlined  with  a  fine  pen  using  black  ink. 
The  little  painting  of  the  trade  mark  of  the  com- 
pany, the  work  of  Gibraltar,  was  executed  in 
natural  colors,  and  the  ivy  festoons  at  the  bot- 
tom in  various  shades  of  green. 

The  large  initial  letters  have  opaque  back- 
grounds, alternating  the  colors  used  in  the 
scroll,  only  mixing  them  with  Chinese   white. 

The  backgrounds  of  the  initial  letters  P-I-C 
are  gold,  and  the  initials  in  two  shades  of  ver- 
milion mixed  with  Chinese  white.  The  dis- 
play lines  are  shaded  in  purple  and  green 
washes.  A  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  must  be 
seen  in  the  original  to  be  appreciated,  because 
in  the  reproduction,  the  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious blending  of  colors  is  of  course  entirely 
lost. 

It  can  be  stated  beyond  question  of  doubt 
that  this  style  of  work,  borrowed  from  the  beau- 
tiful manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  is  the 
very  highest  type  of  the  engrosser's  art.  The 
monks  of  that  period  who  were  the  chief  pro- 
ducers of  the  beautiful  manuscripts  which  to 
day  may  be  seen  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  and 
America,  spent  their  lives  along  this  line  pure- 
ly as  a  labor  of  love,  without  reward  or  pay. 
They  took  their  own  time  and  the  result  is 
marvelous,  their  work  surpassing  in  beauty  of 
color  and  minute  detail  that  of  the  present  day 
workman  who  labors  in  order  that  he  and  his 
family  may  live  and  enjoy  some  of  the  good 
things  in  life. 


For  Artists  and  Art  Students 

Publishers  Cash  Art  Assignments, 
lessons  and  articles  on  Cartooning. 
Illustrating.  Lettering.  Designing 
and  Chalk  Talking.  Criticises  am- 
ateurs work.  Interesting,  helpful. 
UNIQUE.  It  will  please 
you.  Money  back  If  not  satisfac- 
tory. 10  a  copy.  81  per  year.  Send 
si  NOW.  stamp  or  Mil  t., 

STUDENTS  ART   MAGAZINE 
Dept.  115,       Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


"A  BOOK  TO  KEEP  AT  ONE'S  DESK" 

GOOD    K-IVGIvISH 

.  John  L.  Hanky.  Ph.  D. 

Millions  haye  read  Or.  Haney's  valuable  articles  on 
Correct  Speaking  and  Writing.     Everybody  will  want 


Send  postal  card  lor  particulars. 

THE  EGERTON  PRESS 

LKVKNTH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA  PA. 
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iah  hfic  Jvflou'mq  minuhc  of  action  to  ttnantmousuj 

.     -    aoopico  ano  hrans-critvo  ttportourmmurei1. 

^I'c  60  net  suppose  thiah  our  congratulations  can  a&b  to  ucur  hTappi- 
■  M$S  atjgTtSew,  bat  our  Hearts  arc  wittl  you  ok  thisoccasioi!  a  no" 
as  out  oh  the  heart-  the  mouth  spcalienv  so  tve  arc  hnpeflcs  to  u-isii  thTrs- 
union,  coenj  happiness  ano-  Messina  flW  iunojf^row'ocncc  can  bestow 
JC  perchance,,  a few  ciouSs  mush  come  ho  ofecu  re  mc  siiocry  b"canu 
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trotiatc  hearts,  eocr  reaiuto receive  wii.asm  the  oaus  oh'yorc. 
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Division  E^oe  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
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By  P,  W.  Costello.  Scranton,  Pa.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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FIGHT   THE   FLY 

Your  school  can  help.  Literature,  directions 
tor  making  a  rly  trap,  and  suggestions  for  organ- 
izinga  Fly  Campaign  furnished  upon  request. 

EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 

INTERNATIONAL       HARVESTER       COMPANY 

OF    NEW    JERSEY.    UNC.) 

Harvester  Bldg.  CHICAGO 

willing  to  invest  the  price 
of  agood  time  with  "boys" 
in  a  course  of  Engrossing 
Script,  Lettering,  Engross- 
ing  or  Illuminating  by  the 

best  Engrossers  in  the  country.    Don't  waste 

your  good  time  and  stamps  and  my  eyesight 

unless  interested  in  above. 

JACOB  MILLER.      42  Ave.  R.        New  York  Cily.  N.  Y. 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Me. 


DCDDCDC 


Design  for  Advertising 

Simplicity  is  the  leading  feature  of  this  de- 
sign. Study  the  design  carefully  and  note  siie 
and  arrangement  of  the  Old  English  lettering. 
An  accurate  drawing  was  first  made  withspecial 


attention  to  form  and  spacing  of  lettering.  The 
bold  strokes  on  finish  of  the  "g"  in  words  "En- 
grossing and  Illuminating"  will  demand  some 
pains  In  order  to  obtain  a  strong,  dashy  effect. 
I'se  water  proof  India  ink  on  all  drawings  to  be 
tinted  in  water  color. 

Wash  Drawing 

The  tinting  of  this  specimen  was  cone  in 
shades  of  green,  obtained  by  mixing  Hooker's 
(ireen  No.  2  and  Ivory  Black.  First  carry  a 
light  wash  over  the  lettering,  leaving  the  white 
paper  to  show  in  places.  Blend  the  edges  of 
wash  with  a  brush  moistened  with  pure  water. 
When  the  first  wash  is  thoroughly  dry,  add 
shading  to  lettering,  always  using  a  brush  well 
filled  with  color  to  assure  transparency.  The 
big  initial  "E"  shows  an  effective  finish  which 
can  be  adapted  to  other  letters  of  the  O.  E.  al- 
phabet. The  initials  "A,"  "D"  and  "I"  were 
effectively  finished  in  red.  Dotted  and  lined 
with  Chinese  white  applied  with  a  common 
pen. 
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"Why  We  Punctuate  ;  or,  Reason  Versus 
Rule  in  the  L'se  of  Marks."  by  William  Living- 
ston Klein,  published  by  the  Lancet  Publishing: 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  cloth  bound, 
224  pages,  price  SI. 25  net,  postpaid.  This  is  an 
original,  interesting,  and  valuable  work  on  the 
subject  of  punctuation.  The  first  edition  was 
published  anonymously  twenty  years  ago  and 
attracted  much  attention.  It  has  been  entirely 
rewritten,  and  under  date  of  February  1,  191S, 
the  author  has  given  us  this  new  edition.  This 
book,  we  believe,  will  be  recognized  as  the  very 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  punctuation. 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  differs 
radically  from  that  of  other  authors,  in  that  he 
endeavors  to  substitute  reason  for  rule  as  the 
foundation  for  the  mastery  of  these  marks. 

Writers  of  business  or  legal  literature,  upon 
whom  devolves  the  task  of  giving  exact  mean- 
ings to  their  words,  will  rind  this  book  indis- 
pensable. The  work  can  be  profitably  read  by 
all  who  wish  to  improve  in  language,  or  who 
wish  to  more  fully  understand  the  meaning 
punctuation  gives  to  language.  To  quote  the 
author— "the  meaning  of  voice  changes  is  un- 
derstood by  children  long  before  the  meaning 
of  marks  of  pnnctualiop  is  understood;  while 
the  full  value  of  marks  is  rarely  understood, 
even  by  educated  and  cultured  people." 

To  thoroughly  master  punctuation  means  to 
greatly  advance  one's  English.  Mr.  Klein  has 
given  us  an  altogether  original  treatment  of 
the  subject.  It  is  refreshing,  interesting,  and 
very  practical.  Who  is  there  among  us  who 
does  not  need  the  help  of  this  book? 

"Shorthand  Teacher  and  Clerical  Assistant 
Examination,"  by  Meyer  E.  Zinman,  M.  A., 
published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  New  York, 
N.  Y.    The  volume  is  substantially  bound  in 


cloth,  well-printed,  and  contains  1«S  pages. 
The  book  gives  information  relative  to  exami- 
nation requirements  in  the  New  York  City  day 
and  evening  high  schools. 

Chapters  Two  and  Three  give  information 
concerning  the  preparation  for  Written  and 
Oral  Examinations.  Chapters  Seven  and 
Eight  are  devoted  to  "Clerical  Assist- 
ant Examinations,  Requirements,  and  Ques- 
tions." Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  "Sci- 
ence of  Education  Examination  Questions," 
"School  Management."  etc.  Chapters  Twelve 
and  Thirteen  are  devoted  to  Requirement  and 
Examinations  for  State  Certificates  in  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting,  and  for  City  High 
Schools  Throughout  the  United  States.  Chap- 
ter Fifteen  is  devoted  to  "Questions  on  Pen- 
manship." 

We  highly  recommend  the  volume  as  one 
very  much  needed  among  commercial  teachers 
generally. 

"Byrne  Stenotypewriting,"  by  Henry  Edward 
Byrne,  Byrne  Publishing  Company,  58  E. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  appears  to  be  the 
first  serious  and  successful  attempt  to  utilize  the 
typewriter  as  a  substitute  for  both  shorthand 
and  longhand.  While  the  typewriter  has 
doubled  or  trebled  the  speed  over  longhand  it 
is  not  intended  to  increase  the  speed  over  short- 
hand but  to  make  that  speed  easier  and  plainer 
on  the  typewriter  than  possible  with  pencil  or 
pen.  Time  will  determine  just  what  can  be 
done.  Figures  as  well  as  letters  are  employed 
to  represent  letters,  syllables  and  words.  The 
touch  method  is  employed  and  any  standard 
make  of  machine  is  used.  The  book  contains 
04  pages  bound  in  cloth  and  well  printed. 
Thirty-seven  lessons  complete  the  instructions. 


Prof.  A.  Gaona  Duran,  of  the  Hebbronville. 
Texas,  Business  College,  favored  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  catalog  of  that  institution  which  he 
recently  prepared.  The  catalog  is  unique, 
since  it  gives  information  in  both  English  and 
in  Spanish.  Prof.  Duran  has  had  much  exper- 
ience in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  schools   of  Mexico.      It  would 


seem  that  he  is  the  right  man  and  in  the  right 
place  to  build  up  a  high-grade  and  flourishing 
institution. 

A  little  folder  has  been  received  from  the 
Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  announcing  it6  fifty-first  Anniversary  and 
Commencement  Exercises.  About  two  hun- 
dred fifty  students  graduated  this  year,  which 
certainly  shows  that  the  Rider-Moore  and 
Stewart  School  is  giving  good  instruction,  and 
enjoying  a  very  prosperous  year.  During  this 
school  year  we  have  received  about  three  hun- 
dred) subscriptions  to  The  Business  Educa- 
tor from  the  students  of  that  institution.  E. 
H.  McGhee  and  H.  W.  West  are  responsible  for 
the  penmanship  standards  of  the  institution. 


Mr.  Merle  C.  Burch,  who  has  been  teaching 
in  the  commercial  department  in  the  Spencer, 
W.  Va.,  high  school,  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  an  engagement  with  the  Butte,  Mont. 
Business  College,  to  teach  shorthand  in  that  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Burch  has  had  valuable  experi- 
ence in  public  and  private  institutions,  and  will, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  achieve  success  in 
the  Great  Northwest. 

We  received  a  letter  from  D.  L.  Musselman 
of  the  well-known  Gem  City  Business  College. 
Quincy,  111.,  stating  that  that  school  has  an  un- 
usually large  school  this  year,  with  one  of  the 
largest  winter  enrollments  in  its  history.  The 
increase  has  been  in  the  Shorthand  Department 
rather  than  in  the  Business  Department,  more 
students  being  in  the  Shorthand  Department 
this  year  than  last  year. 

Utica  School  of  Commerce.  Utica,  N.  Y., 
issues  a  splendid  journal  in  the  interests  of  that 
institution.  The  illustrations  are  exceptionally 
attractive,  making  it  one  of  the  best  piecesof 
advertising  recently  received  at  this  office. 

Ex-President  Taft  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Rider-Moore  Commencement  Exercises 
at  the  Kider-Mooreand  Stewart  School,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J..  Saturday  Januaty  29lh.  The  former 
president  advocated  an  adequate  navy. 

President  Gill  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  such  notable  men  headtheircommence- 
ment  programs.  It  is  evident  that  such  talent 
could  not  be  secured  at  any  price  if  the  work 
and  reputation  of  the  institution  were  not  such 
as  to  command  respect  and  attention. 


SYSTEM  AND  SIMPLICITY  IN  TEACHING 

"It  isn't  where  a  man  starts  but  what  a  man  starts  that  gives  him  status,"  says  Herbert  Kaufman. 

When  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company  "started"  the  idea  of  supplementing  some  of  its  text-books  with  Exercise 
Books,  so  arranged  as  to  systematize  and  simplify  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  taught  in  the  text,  it  more 
than  doubled  the  value  of  the  text,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduced  the  labors  of  both  student  and  teacher  in  gaining  a 
full  mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

Competent  judges  have  pronounced  our  New  Practical  Letter  Writing  the  very  best  text  yet  published  on  this  import- 
ant subject  for  commercial  schools,  because  it  is  a  practical  text-book,  as  well  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  contains  inter- 
esting exercises  and  practical  drills,  and  beautifully  engraved  examples.  Then  our  Twenty  five  Graded  Lessons  in  Letter 
Writing,  with  beautiful  model  enclosures  engraved  and  printed  in  colors,  constant  cross  reference  to  the  text  itself,  and 
numerous  drills  on  "The  Right  Word,"  thus  enabling  the  student  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  the  text-book  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  with  the  least  help  from  the  teacher.  And  yet,  this  exercise  book  is  so  arranged  that,  for  schools  with  shorter 
courses,  it  can  be  used  without  the  text;  or  it  can  be  used  with  any  other  text,  but,  of  course,  the  reference  figures  would 
not  apply. 

The  same  principle  of  exercise  work  has  been  applied  to  several  others  of  our  text-books,  and,  now  that  the  matter  has 
been  brought  to  your  attention,  you  will,  of  course,  want  our  catalog  and  price-list,  and  following  that,  some  books  for  ex- 
amination, that  you  may  see  for  yourself  just  what  you  must  have  to  enable  you  to  keep  up  with  your  competitors.  Your 
neighbors  are  adopting  these  books,  for,  to  quote  Kaufman  again, 

"Superior  force  can't  be  restrained.     A   leader  will  forge  to  the   front,  no  matter  how  much  you  may  seek  to  hold  him 

BETTER     WRITE    FOR    OUR    CATALOGUE. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


try  to  have  an 
and  I  will  write 
line  12  different 
Of  ttaeBe  12  style 


donbt.  iln.i 

that  you  will  want  to 

adopt  and  beR  in  work  up 

on.    Write  me  today  and 

get  big  help  for  little  cost 

SADENA,     CALIFORNIA 


MACK   SHOETMAND 


Fifth  Edition   now  ready.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

R  added  by  lengthening:  mure  "blends" 
than  any  other  system  ;  easy  and  rapid. 

"A-B-C  Method  Typewriting,"  price  50u. 

The  OLD  subject  in  the  N  EW  way  ! 

Sample  copies,  post  paid,  half  price. 

Mack  Publishing  Company 

Swift  Current,  Sask. 


LESSONS   IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER    AND    PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  b'/ixS  inches/filled  with 
a  greater  amount  of  writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


3702    LOCUST  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 20c 

Ornate  letter 50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

I    "         "      Combination 25c 

1  Business  Letter -- 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps  10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 26c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen 25c 

$2.  OS 

All    for $1.50 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship-- 10c. 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument $1.50 


519  Garmiln  Bldg. 


Lot  Angtles,  Cal. 


,  ( ETERNAL  INK 

I  ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

Thk  Eternal  Ink  1b  for  gen- 
eral writing  In  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  SOc.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  ia  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  inks  write  black  from   th«   pen 

point  and  stay  blaok  forever;  proof  to 

age,  »>lr,  sanshlne,  chemloals  and  fire 

If  your  dealer  doet  not  tupply 

thear  inka,  aend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HICCIIIS  &  CO.,  Mfl.. 
?7I  Ninth  St  Biookiyi.  N  Y. 


'The  early  bird  catches  the  fly,"  by  H.  S.  Blanchard.  with  Coast  College  of  Lettering, 
"Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A  PROPITABLB  VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  iB  easv  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  with  onr  Improved 
Lettering  lens.  MANY  STU HUNTS  AUK  KNAHLKh  To  CONTINUE  Til  El  l(  STU  HIES  THROUGH  THE  COMPENSATION 
RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  LOR  THE  SMALLER  MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF 
SCHOOL  HJURS.  PmrtlK-it  lettering  nntllt  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  shading  Pens.  3  colo  of  Lettering  Ink. 
.tuple  Show  Card  in  colors,  instruction    tig  ores  und  id  pliu  lifts.     Prepaid.  81.00 

P=t«cT|CAi  C0MPEN1IUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8x1 1 

't*!1*'! ~-^TT*3  containing  1 '.!2  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alpba- 

Mrf"T*d»Tlil  bets,  finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc..  also 

JLl^B-  '  '        ■     tI        Jff'l^g  large  list  of  crisp  business  Advertising  PhraBes— 

trade  mark  acomplete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid, $1. 

Address     HEWTOH  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEH  CO.,  Dept.  F.,  POHiIAC,  MICH,.  U.S.  A. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas 


Our  new  catalog  of  stock  Diplomas  and 
Certificates  mailed  on  request.  We  have  also 
just  issued  a  circular  of  made-to-order  Di- 
plomas. 

We  have  some  new  designs  this  season  and 
have  redrawn  many  of  our  regular  diplomas. 
Best  quality  —  lowest  prices  —  prompt  de- 
livery. 


Send  for  full-sized  samples.     Artistic  engrossing — circular  free. 

HOWARD  dte  BRCTWJV , 


ENGROSSERS  AND  PRINTERS, 


ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 
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Gilloti's  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,     No.    1 


%    r 
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VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 

MR  mpa 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC   PEN,  No.  60A  E.  F. 


Gillotl'e  Pen*  have  for  seventy  live  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillotl'a  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gilloit  <&.  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <h  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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REPRODUCED  FROM 

PENMANSHIP*™ 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENGRHVERS 
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TWO  PRINCIPLES-FORTY  RULES  WITH  NO  EXCEPTIONS 

and  less  than  one  hundred  word  signs  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  provide  a  truly  scientific 
system  of  shorthand. 

Rowe  Shorthand  is  Truly  Scientific 

Its  simplicity  is  because  of  this  fact.  The  structural  features  of  language  were  provided 
for  in  the  structural  features  of  the  system.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  easy  to  learn, easy 
to  teach  and  perfectly  legible. 

It  can  be  Written  at  Great  Speed 

because  the  characters  of  its  alphabet  were  likewise  determined  and  selected  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis.     Rowe  shorthand  [is  a  distinctive  system  unlike  any  other.     It's  a   revelation  in      Q| 
the  possibilities  of  shorthand  writing. 

Our  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

has  a  condition  attached.  It  is  not  intended  for  triflers,  or  those  who  are  merely  curious. 
We  are  compelled  to  turn  away  all  those  who  are  not  in  dead  earnest  to  make  room  for 
those  who  expect  to  teach  it  in  their  classes  the  coming  fall. 

yt_  ,    /S      7—,  s,  EDUCATIONAL  n     .    .    ™ " L™ |« «"  £ E    _  _  ,, 

Mr*  H.7nt/x2>unS&o.      pubushers      BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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ERCIAL  TEXTS  FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES 

Now  that  the  beginning  classes  are  well  under  way,  you  must  turn  your  attention  to  the 
intermediate  and  advanced  subjects.      We  recommend  : 

Lyons'  Commercial  Law  for  fall  classes. 

Wholesale  Accounting  an  intermediate  set,,  practice  plan. 

Modern  Corporation  Accounting  an  advanced  set,  very  popular. 

Dictation  Studies  for  speed  drills  in  shorthand. 

Read's  Salesmanship  edition  of  1915,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Modern  Business  English  teaches  correct  self-expression. 

Birch's  Rapid  Calculation  provides  invaluable  drill. 

This   House  publishes   a  complete   list   of   commercial  texts — a  good  text  for  every 
subject  taught  in  the  bookkeeping  department  and  the  shorthand  department. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOG   AND   DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


0 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  j  Vr»XTC     ilr    fADMiHAM  m  Eist  23d_Street, 

CHICAGO 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN       "'newtork6 
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Perfect  Touch  Typewriting 
is  possible  only  on  the 

REMINGTON 


On  the  Remington  and  Nowhere  Else 


This  remarkable  fact  has  recently 
been  brought  home  to  teachers  and 
pupils  everywhere  by  the  improved 
Remington  column  selector.  It  is 
the  most  noteworthy  development 
in  typewriting  instruction  since  the 
introduction  of  the  touch  system. 

Here  is  the  story  in  a  nut  shell. 
Hand  settings  of  the  carriage  could 
never  be  made  by  touch.  The  Rem- 
ington column  selector  eliminates 
them.  It  supplies  instantaneous  ma- 
chine settings  for  the  beginning  of 
every  line,  including  those  lines 
which  start  at  intermediate  points 
on  the  scale.  For  the  first  time  it 
permits  the  writing  of  a  letter  from 
date  to  signature  without  taking  the 
eves  from  the  copv. 

This  is  perfecttouch  typewriting— it  isthe 
only  touch  typewriting  that  can  be  called 
by  that  name — it  has  added  twent}'-five  per 
cent,  to  the  speed  of  the  typist,  a  gain 
which  has  been  proved  conclusively  by 
innumerable  comparative  tests — and  it  is  a 
Remington  feature  exclusively.  No  other 
machine  has  it  or  anything  like  it. 

Isn't  that  reason  enough  why  every 
school  should  teach  touch  typewriting  and 
why  every  pupil   should  learn  it  ? 

REMINGTON   TYPE- 
WRITER   COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK   and  EVERYWHERE 
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HAVE    YOU    JSKEMV 

THE  NEW 

Bliss 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE? 


Actual  Business  From  the  Start 

IT   WILL  FILL  YOUR   REQUIREMENT   IN 

DAY   or   NIGHT  SCHOOL 
LARGE  or  SMALL  CLASSES 

AND    IS    EQUALLY*FASCINATING    FOR 

BEGINNING   and   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTING  COURSES 

SCIENTIFIC   TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTANCY 


ENDORSEMENTS  BY  MEN  WHO  KNOW 


Dear  Mr.  Yoder: 

"The  best  correspondence  course  in  Amer- 
ica for  Accountancy,  Auditing  or  C.  P.  A, 
Examinations  is  the  Bennett  Course,  and  if 
you  will  write  the  author,  Mr.  R.  J.  Bennett, 
Philadelphia,  you  will  receive  full  particu- 
lars." (March  (i,  1916.) 

O.  C.  Dornev,C.  P.  A., 
President  American  Commercial  School, 
AUentown,  Penna. 

"I  might  say  also  that  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  this  course  of  instruction,  and  can  al- 
ready (lesson  3)  see  good  results  from  it." 
(April  3,  1916.) 

H.  M.  Pinkston,  Secretary, 
Southern  Timber  and  Lumber  Companu. 
Fapettevil/e.  N.  C. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION. 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425    ARCH   STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 


TYPEWRITING 
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BOOKKEEPING 


I   TOUCH  METHOD 


By  W.  A.  Sheaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 
Marquette  Univ. 

A  presentation  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  which  one  operation  or  a  new 
subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf- 
ficient exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of 
one  step  before  taking  up  another.  The  plan 
is  followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples through  the  advanced  subjects.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  used,  but  the  thought  side 
of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

This  text  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
teaching  and  accounting  methcds. 

Examination  Copy  75c. 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commer- 
cial texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand. 


By  Daisy  M.  Bell  and  David  A.  Wasson. 

An  exceptionally  strong  combination  of  begin- 
ing  and  advanced  work.  It  provides  a  complete 
course  including  every  phase  of  typewriting.  The 
key  board  exercises  insure  rapid  progress  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  touch  writing.  The  advanced 
work  consists  of  budgets  carefully  graded  and 
arranged.  The  student  learns  "correct  arrange- 
ment," as  well  as  accuracy  and  speed.      190  pages. 

Copy  Holder  and  Shield.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  a  servicable  and  economical  copy  holder,  also  a 
shield  for  teaching  touch  typewriting  we  offer  an 
appliance  that  stands  the  student's  usage  at  a  price 
that  removes  the  only  objection  to  copy  holder 
equipment.     Send  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


Metropolitan    Text    Book    Company 


i 


37  So.  Wabash  Avenue,        Chicago.  | 
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THE  EDITOR  ON  THE    PACIFIC 
COAST 


KEARNEY 

The  Kearney,  Nebraska,  State  Normal  School 
is  a  growing  institution.  It  is  thoroughly  mod- 
ern in  methods  and  appointments,  with  a  large 
auditorium  under  construction.  The  building 
is  located  on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  one  half 
way  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
The  penmanship  department  is  in  charge  of 
Justly  Ambitious  Slryker,  who  is  a  booster  as 
well  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  No  man  is  prob- 
ably doing  more  for  good  writing  than  he. 
Miss  Caroline  Pelle  is  assisting  him  ably  in 
the  model  school.  Mr  B.  H.  Patterson,  of  the 
commercial  department,  is  doing  substantial 
work  and  directs  a  splendid  orchestra  as  well. 

Mr.Sipple.of  the  Rural  School  Department, 
is  strictly  "onto  his  job."  Mr.  R.  M.  Shreves, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  is  doing, 
not  doubting  things,  and  his  able  assistant,  Mr. 
Stoutemeyer,  is  also  a  forward  moving  man. 
And  so  one  might  and  should  say  concerning 
all  connected  with  the  faculty  from  President 
Dick  to  sanitary  janitors. 

Your  editor  and  his  better  half  arrived  in 
Kearney  at  4:50  A.  M.,  and  were  met  at  the 
train  by  Mr.  Stryker  who  escorted  them  to  the 
Midway  Hotel,  where,  to  their  surprise,  a  ban- 
quet was  given  in  their  honor  at  the  glorious 
sunrise  of  day,  attended  by  about  two  dozen  of 
the  faculty  and  other  friends.  We  thank  God 
for  friends  as  true  and  hearts  as  hospitable  as 
those  which  surrounded  that  breakfast  feast. 

OMAHA 

Omaha  is  growing  at  a  surprising  rate.  New 
buildings  are  going  up  in  large  numbers,  big  in 
size,  and  substantial  in  quality. 

Supt.  E.  V.  Graff  is  giving  to  the  schools  a 
progressive  administration.  Mr.  J.  A.  Savage 
the  Supervisor  of  Writing,  is  unifying  the  in- 
struction in  writing  and  carrying  it  forward  by 
intelligently  coordinated  teaching  and  practice. 
The  teachers  write  well  upon  the  boards.  The 
boys  take  off  their  coats,  thus  promoting  health 
and  efficiency.  This  is  an  item  too  frequently 
overlooked  in  school  administration.  Princi- 
pal Karl  Adams,  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  is  finding  his  facilities  entirely  inad- 
equate and  as  a  consequence  near-by  buildings 
are  rented  and  utilized.  Mr.  Clausen  has  charge 
of  a  number  of  classes  in  writing  in  the  Central 
High  as  well  as  in  the  Commercial.  In  the  lat- 
ter, Messrs.  Lampman,  Miller,  Bratt,  and  Knotts 
also  teach  some  of  the  writing.  All  in  all  the 
Omaha  Schools  are  getting  practical  results  in 
writing  as  well  as  in  other  things.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  a  thousand  teachers,  and 
we  found  them  appreciative,  interested,  and 
enthusiastic. 

We  visited  the  Boyles  Commercial  College 
and  found  it  enjoying  the  banner  year  of  pros- 
perity, due  to  good  work  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  people  well  qualified  in  commercial 
training. 

SANTA  MONiCA 

Supt.  Rebok  was  away  when  we  called  but  we 
met  his  able  Assistant  Superintendent,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hamlin;  the  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  and  Supervisor ofiWriting, 
Mr.  Theo.  H.Schoenwetter;  Miss  Caroline  L. 
.ludd,  teacher  of  writing  and  other  subjects  in 
the  High  School;  and  Acting  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  W.  F.  Barnum.allof  whom  are 
interested  in  the  best  in  writing  as  well  as  in 
other  practical  things.  The  teachers  are  well 
qualified  in  writing  under  Mr.  Schoenwetter's 
training  and  are  making  substantial  progress  in 
the  art.  The  High  School  building  is  one  of 
the  most  substantial  and  of  the  Mission  type  in 
architecture. 


VENICE 

Venice  i9  well  named— it  is  like  a  fair  Venus 
lying  along  the  water's  edge.  Supt.  W.  Y. 
Thornburg  proved  a  many-sided  practical  man, 
and  as  a  consequence  his  teachers  reflected  and 
evinced  a  progressive  spirit  in  writing.  Writ- 
ing, as  well  as  water  nymphs  will  help  to  make 
Venice  renowned.  Unique  architecture  char- 
acterized the  school  buildings. 

SANTA  ANA 

Since  visiting  this  city  of  wealth  in  tropical 
surroundings  three  years  ago,  Supt.  J.  A. 
Cranston's  dream  of  a  great  polytechnic  high 
school  has  come  true,  and  the  buildings 
are  as  a  consequence  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive and  a  fit  monument  to  his  foresight  and  the 
city's  support.  Few  men  are  doing  as  much  for 
practical  writing  as  he.  Mr.  W.  I.  Stewart,  head 
of  the  commercial  department,  and  Miss  Maude 
Wherry,  formerly  of  Ohio,  who  has  charge  of 
the  writing  in  the  intermediate  schools,  are 
promoting  good  writing  by  practicing  as  well 
as  teaching  it.  Supt.  Cranston  has  placed  al 
school  instruction  from  the  first  grade  up  upon 
the  departmental  plan,  thus  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  line  of  modern  education.  As  a 
consequence  by  the  time  others  are  attempting 
it  he  will  know  its  strength  and  weakness  and 
be  in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively.  We 
spoke  to  his  departmental  teachers  ofwriting 
and  found  them  truly  interested  and  enthusias- 
tic. 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Modesto,  in  Stanislaus  County,  is  a  city  well 
named,  splendidly  served  by  hotels,  and  beauti- 
fully situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys 
of  the  world.  The  teachers  proved  to  be  inter- 
ested in  writing  and  progressive  generally. 
County  Supt.  Frank  Bacon  says  little  but  accom- 
plishes much. 

Los  Banos,  a  less  pretentious  little  city,  south- 
west from  Modesto,  in  Merced  County,  was 
where  County  Superintendent  Margaret  Sheehy 
held  the  institute  where  we  encountered  another 
group  of  progressive  teachers  who  were  ready 
to  welcome  help  in  handwriting  and  its  teach- 
ing problems. 

Fresno,  where  the  Central  California  Teach- 
ers'Association  held  its  convention,  is  a  very 
fine  city.  Here  we  noticed  more  fine  store  dis- 
play windows  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size 
anywhere.  Here,  too,  hotels  are  numerous  and 
fine.  The  courthouse  looks  like  a  state  house 
and  is  beautifully  illuminated  by  night. 

We  found  much  interest  in  writing  among 
the  teachers,  and  met  many  warm  friends 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Haist,  of  Lemoore.and  F.  M 
Falstone,  of  Fresno,  both  heads  of  the  commer- 
cial work  of  their  respective  cities,  were  among 
the  many  glad  hands  clasped  for  the  firsttime 
by  the  writer.  Mr.  John  M.  Cox,  ofClovis, 
head  of  the  commercial  department,  and  every 
inch  a  genteel  gentleman,  made  known  that  he 
met  us  about  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Mt. 
Morris,  111.,  where  we  were  presumptious 
enough  to  give  a  chalk  talk  (chop  suey)  lecture 
and  charge  admission  to  6ee  and  hear  it.  He 
looks  well  which  indicates  that  the  dope  was 
not  deadly. 

SACRAMENTO 

March  9th,  between  Reno,  Nev.,  and  Sacra, 
mento.  we  passed  through  some  forty  miles  of 
snow  sheds,  with  snow  averaging  a  dozen  feet 
in  depth,  sometimes  twenty  and  thirty  on  the 
level.  In  an  hour'srun  down  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rockies,  we  passed  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer temperature,  and  within  another  hour  we 
found  trees  loaded  with  oranges  in  the  State 
Capitol  grounds  of  Sacramento. 

Here  we  met  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  expressed  our  appreciation 
for  their  having  adopted  our  method  of  writiug 
last  year.  Point  by  point  they  examined  the 
various  systems  and  methods,  secured  confi- 
dential reports  from  specialists  in  no  way  in- 
terested, and  then  selected  for  use  in  California 
the  one  that  averaged  the  highest  in  merit. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  Board  everacted  withclean- 
er  motives  and  clearer   judgments. 


Supt.  C.  C.  Hughes,  of  Sacramento,  was  the 
first  superintendent  to  order  Manuals  so  that 
his  teachers  might  be  in  the  front  ranks  with  re- 
sults. 

At  the  head  of  a  fine  High  School  we  discov- 
ered H.  O.  Williams  who  gained  his  education- 
al spurs  in  ColumbuB,  O.  He  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  his  former  principal  of  East  High, 
Frank  B.  Pearson,  is  now  Ohio's  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Dale  heads  a  very  progressive  and 
prosperous  Commercial  Department,  with  J. 
G.Moore,  a  fine  looking,  skillful  penman  in 
charge  of  the  writing. 

We  then  dropped  into  Heald's  Capital  City 
Commercial  School  and  found  it  prospering 
with  Mr.  Peareat  the  head  and  with  our  old 
yet  young  Ohio  friend  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  work.  Mr.  J.  F.  Stern- 
er, every  inch  a  man,  every  pound  a  teacher, 
and  every  ounce  a  penman.  Heald's.  as  you 
will  see,  comes  about  as  near  spelling  Head, 
Hand,  and  Heart  education  as  it  is  possible  to 
do. 


SIMMONS 
COLLEGE 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Summer  Normal  Courses 

FOR 

Commercial  Teachers 


()  JULY  3  to  AUGUST  11,  1916 

\j       During  theSummerSession 

a  at  Simmons   College   special 

(J  classes  in  practically  all  the 

A  commercial  subjects  will  be 

V  offered,  as  well  as  courses  on 

ft  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

•  these  subjects. 

a       The  Summer  work  is  plan- 

'-'  ned    especially    for    teachers 

|  and    for    those    preparing    to 

«  teach.     All  classes  are  open 

(J  to  both  men  and  women. 

A       Certificates  will  be  granted 

•  to  those  completing  courses 
tt  and    credit    towards     college 

•  degree  may  be  secured  in  cer- 
(]  tain  courses  by  properly  qual- 
A  ified  students. 

«      Fees  from  $5  to  $20 

a  The  dormitories  will  be 
I)  open  for  women. 

A       For  circular  giving  full  in- 

•  formation,  write  to 

|  REGISTRAR 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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GREGG   SCHOOL 

Summer 
Normal 
Session 


July  3-August  11 

1916 


THIS  COURSE  offers  the  most  practical 
and  scientific  training  possible  for  the 

commercial  teacher.  In  addition  to  instruc- 
tion in  elementary,  intermediate,  and  ad- 
vanced shorthand,  the  pedagogy  of  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Office  Training,  Business 
English  and  Commercial  Correspondence  is 
successfully  imparted,  and  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  of  conducting  practice  classes 
under  the  supervision  of  competent  critics. 

The  course  prepares  eligible  teachers  for 
the  Gregg  Federation  Teachers'  Certificate, 
and  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  granted  by 
Mr.  Gregg. 

UNUSUAL  FEATURES 

1.  A  new  feature  this  year  will  be  a  six-weeks' 
reporting  course  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  speed.  The 
work  is  highly  concentrated,  every  moment  being 
made  to  count  for  the  upbuilding  of  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. 

2.  A  special  class  for  teachers  of  other  systems 
wishing  to  change  to  tiregg  Shorthand  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  innovations  last  year,  and  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  course  in  the  future. 
Drills  are  given  on  the  forms  and  combinations 
that  are  peculiar  to  Gregg  Shorthand,  with  full 
explanations  as  to  why  they  are  different  from 
other  systems ;  and  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  handling  the  work  in  changing 
from  other  systems  to  Gregg  Shorthand. 

3.  Visits  to  some  of  the  big  business  houses  of 
Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  are  productive  of  wonderful  results.  Many 
teachers  never  have  the  opportunity  to  see  how 
the  products  of  the  business  schools  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  business. 


Write  for    copy\  of  \the' school's  announcement  booklet  for 
1916  and  plan  now  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this 


GREGG    SCHOOL 

6    North    Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago,    III. 


Gregg  Shorthand 

The  Leading   System 


What  should  a  Shorthand  System  be  to 
win  and  maintain  Leadership  ? 

1.  It  Must  Be  RAPID 

SINCE  Shorthand  was  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  speech  as  it  is 
Uttered,  it  follows  that  a  system  that  is  in- 
capable of  keeping  pace  with  rapid  talkers 
is  inefficient. 

Young  Gregg  writers  have  no  difficulty  in 
taking  speedy  dictation  accurately.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  two  world's  records  were 
broken  by  very  young  men,  writing  Gregg 
Shorthand  at  the  rate  of  200  words  a  minute. 

2.  It  Must  Be  ACCURATE 

Accuracy  is  as  much  of  a  sine  qua  non  as  speed. 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  take  notes  that  you  cannot 
transcribe  ?  Gregg  stenographers  have  acquired  a 
national  reputation  for  their  absolute  accuracy  in 
reading  their  notes.  One  of  the  young  men  men- 
tioned made  but  two  errors  out  of  1006  words  read 
at  200  words  a  minute— an  accuracy  record  of  99.8%; 
the  other  made  a  percentage  of  accuracy  of  99.4  on 
the  200  test,  and  99.88  on  the  175-words-a-minute 
test. 

3.  It  Must  Be  SIMPLE 

Modern  efficiency  demands  the  use  of  a  short- 
hand that  is  planned  on  a  scientific  basis.  Gregg 
Shorthand,  with  its  few  rules  and  almost  no  ex- 
ceptions, its  easy  forward  movement,  its  elimina- 
tion of  shading  and  position-writing,  is  the  acme 
of  simplicity. 

The  fact  that  67%  of  the  public  high  schools  are 
teaching  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  most  of  them  have 
changed  from  the  old  systems,  is  proof  that  Gregg 
is  the  easiest  to  teach  and  to  learn,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  in  actual  use. 

The  following  table  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  rela- 
tive standing  today  of  the  four  leading  systems  : 


GREGG" bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb. /,55P  Cities 

B.  Pitman,  bbbbbbbb—       372 

I.  Pitman,  bbbbi       116 

Graham,     -        -        -   •    -        -       bbi        72 

Gregg  teachers  are  in  demand.  More  schools 
are  swinging  into  the  line  of  progress  every  month. 
Write  us  for  literature  describing  the  system,  and 
outlining  our  correspondence  course  for  teachers 
Address  Desk  B. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco 
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New  Twelfth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting 

The  Twelfth  Edition  of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting"  by  Charles  E.  Smith,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  touch  typewriting.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  closely  associated  with  practically  all  the 
world's  most  famous  typists  and  has  thus  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  instruction  in  typewriting. 

The  arrangement  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  new  edi- 
tion renders  it  possible  for  the  student  to  go  ahead  with 
the  budget  work  with  the  least  possible  help  from 
the  teacher.  In  fact,  the  new  edition  might  truthfully 
be  called  a  self-instructor,  so  clear  are  the  directions  and 
so  natural  the  method  employed  to  attain  the  desired  re- 
sults. The  learning  of  the  keyboard  becomes  a  real  pleas- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  possibility  of  do- 
ing perfect  work  and  at  the  same  time  making  more 
rapid  progress  from  the  beginning  is  more  com- 
pletely worked  out  than  in  any  other  textbook. 
The  student  commences  to  write  sentences  and  capitals  in 
the  third  lesson.  Figures  are  introduced  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  than  in  former  editions. 

"One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the  teaching  of 
touch  typewriting,  is  to  train  the  beginner  to  form  the  habit  of 
returning  the  fingers  to  the  guide  keys  after  using  the  other 
keys.  This  habit  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  the  true  relation  of 
the  other  keys  to  the  guide  keys.  I  find  that  the  exercises  in 
'Practical  Courseware  so  carefully  graded  and  arranged  that, 
even  without  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  slowest  pupil 
must  return  his  fingers  to  the  starting  point.  The  present  up- 
to-date  methods  of  arranging  the  business  letters;  the  clear  and 
concise  explanation  of  how  to  work  oul  both  copy  and  original 
tabulations  the  invaluable  information  about  the  three  methods 
of  preserving  copies  of  outgoing  mail,  the  copies  for  speed 
practice— all  these— I  consider  indispensable  aids  not  only  to 
the  teacher  but  also  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
Regents,  Civil  Service,  and  for  the  business  world. "-Arww 
\uslander,  Buswict  High  School,  Brooklyn,  t?,  Y, 

Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c;  Cloth,  85c. 

Teacher's  Examination  Copy,  postpaid.  4ltc  and  57c. 

respectively. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET,       NEW  YORK 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

Trie  snorthana  Dictation  instructor 

Ky  Edwin  H.  Cravf.r,  Teacher  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand, 

High  School  of  Comma*; ,  New   York. 

The  object  of  this  new  dictation  book  is  to  train  the 
student  to  write  correct  shorthand  rapidly  and  to  tran- 
scribe his  notes  accurately  and  quickly;  to  r-ustain  his  in- 
terest; to  make  him  think. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  work  are:  (1) 
Difficult  words  and  phrases  are  printed  in  engraved  short- 
hand at  the  top  of  each  page;  (2)  Engraved  plates  of  lit- 
erary articles  and  business  letters  are  presented  tor  study 
and  practice;  (3)  Facsimile  to  typewritten  letters— a  new 
feature;  (4)  Suggestions  to  the  stenographer  by  promi- 
nent business  men — actual' letters  prepared  especially  for 
this  book;  (5)  The  literary  articles  and  business  corre- 
spondence were  carefully  edited  and  made  grammatically 
correct;  (6)  "Commercial  jargon"  has  been  eliminated; 
(7)  The  arrangement  of  dictation  material  forces  speed 
without  exercise  drill;  it  enables  the  learner  to  acquire 
stenographic  efficiency  in  a  limited  time  and  can  be  used 
in  any  school  without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand 
taught.  Cloth,  24U  Pages.     Price.  85c. 

Teacher's  Examination  Copy  57c,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET,       NEW  YORK 


More  Misstatements  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company. 


From  The  New  York  Globe, 

March  27,  191b. 


School  Editor  of  The  Globe; 

Sir— Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
gross  misstatements  of  fact  contained  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  re- 
cently published  in  The  Globe. 

The  advertisement  states  that  the  members  of  the  team 
that  represented  the  Commercial  High  School  in  the  re- 
cent metropolitan  shorthand  contest  had  400  hours  of  in- 
struction. This  statement  is  untrue.  The  school  records 
show  that  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  team,  Hector 
Battaglia,  had  only  300  hours  of  instruction;  that  two  oth- 
ers, Samuel  Abelow  and  Eugene  Rosenstrauch,  had  only 
300  hours,  and  that  only  two,  Emil  Ellis,  Jack  Ellis,  had 
400  hours.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  representative 
verify  these  figures  from  the  school  record. 

The  advertisement  further  states  that  "the  crack 
team  from  Commercial  High  School  (Pitman)  merely  lived 
up  to  the  normal  regents'  requirements  for  400  hours  of 
instruction — 100  words  per  minute  average."  This  state- 
ment is  also  untrue.  One  of  the  boys,  Emil  Ellis,  to 
whom  the  contest  committee  awarded  the  title  of  cham- 
pion shorthand  writer  of  the  metropolitan  district,  tran- 
'  scribed  the  120-word  dictation  with  a  rating  of  99  per  cent, 
for  accuracy.  The  dictation  was  twenty  words  per  min- 
ute faster  than  "the  normal  regents'  requirement.  '  This  fact 
was  very  plainly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  contest  com- 
mittee published  in  The  Globe,  but  while  the  advertise- 
ment liberally  quoted  other  facts  from  the  report  it  deliber- 
ately omitted  this  one  Furthermore,  even  the  descrip- 
tion of  '  'the  normal  regents'requirements  for  400  hours  of 
instruction — 100  words  per  minute  average' — is  a  mis- 
statement Every  teacher  of  shorthand  in  the  city  knows 
that  the  regents'  requirement  is  that  a  pupil  shall  obtain  a 
rating  of  (iO  per  cent,  for  the  transcription  of  either  a  100- 
word  dictation  or  an  optional  SO-word  dictation,  double 
penalties  for  errors  being  imposed  if  the  pupil  elects  to 
transcribe  the  80-word  dictation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
four  of  the  boys  transcribed  the  100-word  dictation  with 
respective  ratings  of  9S. 4  per  cent.,  97.2  per  cent.,  90  per 
cent.,  and  9.).6  per  cent.,  and  that  one  of  them  transcrib- 
ed the  120-word  test  with  a  rating  of  99  per  cent.,  it  is  cer- 
tainly untrue  to  state  that  the  team  "only  lived  up  to  the 
normal  regents'  requirement," 

While  I  deprecate  the  entrance  of  teachers  into  the 
present  unfortunate  and  undignified  shorthand  contro- 
versy, I  deem  it  a  duty  to  the  Commercial  High  School, 
and  to  the  five  young  men  who  so  ably  represented  the 
school,  to  correct  the  misstatements  contained  in  the  Gregg 
advertisement;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  has  made  The  Globe  one  of  the  mediums 
through  which  these  misstatements  have  been  disseminat- 
ed, I  urgently  request  that  you  publish  this  letter  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

EDWIN  A.  BOLGER,  Chairman. 
Department   of    Stenography,    Commercial    High    School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'In  the  advertisement  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  in 
Srhonl"  and  other  papers,  the  number  of  words  is  mentioned, 
as  440. 

Send  for  a  copy  of    "  Statistical  Legerdemain  "   and  particulars 
of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET,       NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand," 
$1  SO;  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  85c  ; 
Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  85c.  Adopted  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  SI. 00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  .twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising. Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals ami  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"*~Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  asBist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


POINTERS   FOR  PAY-ENVELOPE 
PEOPLE 

HINTS  TO  HELP  THE  YOUNG  WHO  DO  NOT 

KNOW,  AND  THE  OLDER  ONES  WHO 

SOMETIMES  FORGET. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


BUDGET  NUMBER  FIFTEEN 

The  first  item  in  the  common  sense  creed  is 
Obedience. 

Do  your  work  with  a  whole  heart  !  Revolt  is 
sometimes  necessary,  but  the  man  who  mixes 
revolt  and  obedience  is  doomed  to  disappoint 
himself  and  everybody  with  whom  he  has  deal- 
ings. To  flavor  work  with  protest  is  to  fail  ab- 
solutely. 

When  you  revolt,  why  revolt— climb,  get  out, 
hike,  defy— tell  everybody  and  everything  togo 
to  limbo!  That  disposes  of  the  case.  You  thus 
separate  yourself  entirely  from  those  you  have 
served— no  one  misunderstands  you— you  have 
declared  yourself. 

But  to  pretend  to  obey,  and  yet  carry  in  your 
heart  the  spirit  of  revolt,  is  to  do  halfhearted 
and  stirtshod  work. 

If  revolt  and  obedience  are  equal,  your  en- 
gine will  stop  on  the  center  and  you  benefit  no- 
body, not  even  yourself. 

The  Spirit  of  Obedience  is  the  controlling  im- 
pulse of  the  receptive  mind  and  the  hospitable 
heart. 

There  are  boats  that  mind  the  helm  and  boats 
that  don't.  Those  that  don't,  get  holes  knocked 
in  them  sooner  or  later.  To  keep  off  the  rocks 
obey  the  rudder. 

Obedience  is  not  to  obey  slavishly  this  man 
nor  that,  but  it  is  that  cheerful  mental  condition 
which  responds  to  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
ami  does  the  thing. 

Obedience  to  the  institution— loyalty  !  The 
man  who  has  not  learned  to  obey  has  trouble 
ahead  of  him  every  step  of  the  way— the  world 
has  it  in  for  him  because  he  has  it  in  for  the 
world. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  receive 
orders  is  not  fit  to  issue  them.  But  he  who 
knows  how  to  execute  orders  is  preparing  the 
way  to  give  them,  and  better  still— to  have 
them  obeyed. 
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A  big  business  is  a  steamship  bound  for  a  port 
called  Success.  It  takes  a  large  force  of  men  to 
operate  this  boat.  Eternal  vigilance  is  not  only 
the  price  of  liberty,  but  it  is  the  price  of  every 
other  good  thing,  including  steamboatinp. 

To  keep  this  steamship  moving,  the  Captain 
requires  the  assistance  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  a  singleness  of  aim— one  purpose—  a 
desire  to  do  the  right  thing  and  the  best  thing 
in  order  that  the  ship  shall  move  steadily,  sure- 
ly and  safely  on  hercourse. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  men  constantly 
falling  overboard.  These  folks  who  fall  over- 
board are  always  cautioned  to  keep  away  from 
dangerous  places,  still  there  are  those  who  de- 
light in  taking  risks.  These  individuals  who 
fall  off,  and  cling  to  floating  spars,  or  are  picked 
up  by  passing  craft,  usually  declare  that  they 
were  "discharged."  They  say  the  Captain  or 
the  Mate  or  their  comrades  had  it  in  for  them. 

lam  inclined  to  think  that  no  man  was  ever 
"discharged"  from  a  successful  concern— he 
discharges  himself. 

When  a  man  quits  his  work— say,  oiling  the 
engine,  or  scrubbing  the  deck— and  leans  over 
the  side  calling  to  outsiders,  explaining  what  a 
bum  boat  he  is  aboard  of,  how  bad  the  food  is 
and  what  a  fool  there  is  for  a  Captain,  he  grad- 
ually loosens  his  hold  until  he  falls  into  the 
yeasty  deep.  There  is  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself,  yet  probably  you  will  have  hard  work 
to  make  him  understand  this  little  point. 

When  a  man  is  told  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
there  leaps  to  his  lips  or  even  to  his  heart  the 
formula,  "I  wasn't  hired  to  do  that,"  he  is 
standing  upon  a  greased  plank  that  inclines 
toward  the  sea.  When  the  plank  is  tilted  to  the 
proper  angle,  he  goes  to  Davy  Jones'  locker, 
and  nobody  tilts  the  fatal  plank  but  the  man 
himself.  And  the  way  the  plank  is  tilted  is 
this  :  the  man  takes  more  intertstin  passing 
craft  and  what  is  going  on  land,  than  in  doing 
his  work  on  board  ship. 

So  1  repeat  :  No  man  employed  by  a  success- 
ful concern  was  ever  discharged.  Those  who 
fall  overboard  get  on  the  greased  plank  and 
then  give  it  a  tilt  to  starboard. 

If  you  are  on  a  greased  plank,  you  better  get 
off  from  it,  and  quickly,  too. 

LOYALTY  IS  THE  THING  ! 


"I  want  to  know"  la  the  Instinct  which  leads  to 
wisdom.  The  Inquiring  mind  discovers  the  need 
and  source  of  troth,  and  extracts  It  from  countlesB 
reservoirs. 

The  Impulse  to  answer  qnestlons  leads  to  analysts, 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
fits all  parties  concerned. 

Vim  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
such  questions  as  yon  desire.  The  Business  Edu- 
cator will  act  as  a  Clearing  Honse  for  1'enmanshly 
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The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  anil  consideration  of 
0ther9  Is  always  prodnctive  of  good  results.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  It  In  others  and 
brings  answers  to  onr  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  BO  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Questions  are  frequently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


Does  a  signature  tiecessariJj'  have  to 
In'  written  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  in 
order  to  be  good:-  II'.  E.  S. 

Some  penmen  dote  upon  their  abil- 
ity to  twist  and  weave  signatures  to- 
gether with  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
and  for  that  reason  some  people  have 
the  erroneous  idea  that  a  signature, 
no  matter  what  initials  it  contains, 
should  be  made  with  one  stroke  of 
the  pen,  and  the  more  complicated 
and  inharmonious  it  is  the  better 
they  like  it. 

There  are  some  groups  of  initial 
letters  that  do  not  permit  of  natural 
joinings  and  therefore  should  not  be 
joined. 

Some  of  the  essentials  of  a  good 
signature  are  legibility,  natural  join- 
ings, simplicity,  harmony,  grace, 
equal  distribution  of  shades  and 
light  lines,  parallelism,  and  cross- 
ings which  are  at  right  angles  or 
nearly  so. 

An  illegible  signature  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  writer  and  an  aggravation  to 
the  one  who  tries  to  read  it. 

E.  A.  L. 


To  what  extent  is  imitation  justifiable 
in  teaching  and  learning.- 

ZELLA  RICHTER. 

To  the  extent  of  essentials  or  fun- 
damentals. A  certain  amount  of 
formality  is  necessary  in  order  that 
one's  writing  may  be  read.  Too 
much  formality  represses  expression. 
"Slavish  imitation"  is  one  extreme; 
erratic  originality  is  the  other  ex- 
treme. Initiation  is  as  important  as 
imitation.  It  is  as  necessary  to  gen- 
erate as  to  absorb. 

Between  the  teaching  and  learning 
we  would  say  that  the  teacher's  duty 
is  initiation  and  the  pupil's  task  is 
imitation.  Both,  however,  are  nec- 
essary on  the  part  of  each,  but  in  re- 
verse ratio  as  indicated. 


Doyoahavea  specific  place  on  j-our 
program  for  writ ing':  If  so,  do  roll  fol- 
low your  program":    ZELLA  RICHTER. 

Who  will  answer  this  question? 
—[Editor.] 


Should  writing  be  taught  in  the  begin- 
ning grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
art  of  writing  or  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  child's  need  to  express  himself? 

ZELLA  RICHTER. 

This  is  a  vital  question  because  it 
deals  with  fundamentals.  The  Ian 
guage  specialist  would  answer  the 
question  in  favor  of  the  "child's  need 
to  express  himself."  The  penman- 
ship specialist  would  answer  it  in  fa- 
vor of  the  "art  of  writing."  Our  an- 
swer is  that  writing  should  be  taught 
in  the  beginning  grades  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  penmanship  and  ex- 
pression. 

If  penmanship  alone  is  considered, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  form 
by  the  script  drawing  copy-book  plan 
or  by  the  so-called  muscular  move- 
ment method,  language  work  is  de- 
layed from  one  to  two  years. 

If  language  expression  alone  is 
considered,  wrong  habits  of  posture, 
which  affect  health,  and  wrong  habits 
of  writing,  which  affect  efficiency, 
are  acquired. 


Delayed  written  expression  is  prob- 
ably less  injurious  than  wrong  habits 
in  posture  and  motor  activity.  But 
why  delay  written  expression  or  cul- 
tivate wrong  habits  of  posture  and 
movement  when  it  is  not  necessary— 
when  it  is  possible  to  combine  them? 

Three  things  need  to  be  considered 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem— health, 
latiguage,  and  writing.  It  is  possible, 
even  practicable,  to  promote  health, 
written  expression,  and  right  writing 
all  at  the  same  time  by  the  means  of 
enlarged  writing  in  the  beginning, 
first  upon  the  blackboard  and  then 
upon  the  paper.  This  is  being  done 
in  thousands  of  school  rooms. 

The  natural  inquiry  is  "How  large 
should  the  writing  be?"  The  answer 
is  as  plain  as  it  is  brief  and  logical— 
as  muck  larger  than  adult  writing  as 
the  child  is  smaller  than  the  man. 
This  means  not  mere  physical  size 
but  mental  and  manual  capacity  and 
power  as  well. 

By  this  method  only  is  it  possible 
to  bring  writing  within  the  normal 
capacity  of  the  child  and  thus  expect 
and  exact  no  more  relatively  from  the 
child  than  from  the  adult.  It  is  only 
by  and  through  this  trinity  oi.health, 
language,  and  writing  training  that 
the  evils  of  bad  posture,  delayed  ex- 
pression, and  wrong  habits  may  be 
avoided. 


SUPERVISORS'  SALARIES 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  Bulletin  No.  16,  1914,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Tangible  Rewards 
of  Teaching,"  gives  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  salaries  paid  to  the  several 
classes  of  teachers  and  school  of- 
ficers. Supervisors  of  Penmanship 
are  listed  as  follows  : 

In  cities  having  more  than  250,- 

000:    minimum,    $1800 ;    maximum, 

$2400;  average,  $2217. 
In  cities  between  100,000  and  250,- 

000:    minimum,    $1100;    maximum, 

$2100;  average,  $1500. 
In  cities   between  50,000  and  100,- 

000:      minimum,    $900;     maximum, 

$1600;  average,  $1214. 

In   cities   between   25,000  and  50,- 

000:     minimum,    $665;     maximum, 

$1500;  average,  $1009. 

In  cities  between  5,000    and  25,- 

000:  minimum,   $80;  maximum,   $1,- 

400;  average,  $690. 

As  a  supervisor,  this  will  help  you 
to  discover  whether  your  city  pays 
an  average  wage,  or  more,  or  less. 
Are  you  the  cause  of  the  price  paid, 
be  it  high  or  low,  or  is  it  determined 
by  other  causes  than  ability  ? 

The  above  is  from  the  Directory  of  Supervis- 
ee and  Special  teachers  of  Penmanship,  pub- 
lished by  Zaner  &  Bloser.  Columbus,  ().,and 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  thinking  of 
preparing  as  supervisors  of  writing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  If  you  have  not  seen  this  directory, 
a  copy  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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The  above  set  of  capitals  was  executed  byH.  H.  Stutsman,  Lus  Angeles.  Considering  that  Mr.  Stutsman  is  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  it  is  wonderful  work.  There  is  a  good  lesson  in  this  work  for  young  penmen.  Few  there  are  who  can  retain  their 
skill  to  such  an  age.  Mr.  Stutsman  is  enjoyiDg  good  health,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  strong  believer  in  ex- 
ercising the  body  and  living  a  healthy  life. 


Herewith  is  the  countenance  of  H.  H.  Stuts- 
man, who  was  born  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind., 
near  Goshen,  June  20,  1843.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
his  father  removed  from  Ind.  to  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  and  from  there,  to  Anamosa,  la.,  where  he 
was  reared.  Like  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  his  first  la- 
bor was  chopping  cord  wood  and  later  farming. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army  and  served  in  Co.  F.  13th  la. 
Inft.  Vols. 

Early  in  life  he  was  drawn  towards  the  won- 
derful beauties  of  the  pec  In  March,  1868,  he 
took  his  first  lesson  in  writing.  In  the  same 
year  he  taught  penmanship  in  Brooklyn,  la., 
with  splendid  success.  May  26,  1869,  he  en- 
tered Shrocks' Writing  Academy,  Iowa  City, 
la.,  from  which  school  he  was  graduated,  after 
which  he  taught  penmanship  classes  in  Spring- 
ville,  la.,  securing  excellent  results.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1870,  he  took  charge  of  the  writing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Anamosa,  la.,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Some  time  later  he  suc- 
ceeded H.  C.  Clark  at    the    Cedar    Rapids,  la., 


Business  College,  which  was  then  conducted 
by  W.  E.  Lockard.  Later  he  went  to  Denver 
where  he  taught  in  the  Denver  &  New  York 
Business  Colleges.  Ten  years  later  he  went  to 
Los  Angeles  and  conducted  a  commereial 
school  of  his  own.  It  was  in  that  place  that  he 
met  the  wonder  of  his  penmanship  world,  A.  D. 
Taylor.  He  states  that  the  inspiration  he  re- 
ceived from  Taylor  will  never  die  and  that  he 
was  one  of  Taylor's  first  instructors,  and  did 
much  for  him,  especially  in  training  him  as  a 
teacher. 

By  the  above  photograph  and  Mr.  Stutsman's 
set  of  capitals,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  by  right 
living  and  care  of  his  body,  he  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  an  exceptionally  robust  phy- 
sique at  73  years  of  age.  The  penmanship  pro- 
fession is  indebted  to  Mr.  Stutsman  for  a  com- 
pendium on  penmanship  and  for  what  he  did 
for  Taylor;  also  for  furnishing  quite  a  number 
of  copies  from  the  pen  of  Taylor,  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Business  Educator  from 
time  to  time  and  which  will  appear  in  a  book 
containing  the  work  of  Taylor  which  we  hope 
some  time  to  publish. 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

Columbus,  O.,  /.hum  1:111 
College. 

postage  for  free  criticism. 
I'll  If— II- 


You  can  win  a  beautiful  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR CERTIFICATE  by  beginning  now  on  Lup- 
fer's  course  and  working  faithfully  throughout 
the  year. 


FACILITY 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  varia- 
tion in  letters  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  read,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
similarity  for  beauty  and  facility. 
The  most  easily  read  writing  is  not 
the  most  uniform,  and  writing  which 
is  the  quickest  done  may  be  the  most 
uniform,  yet  the  most  difficult  to 
read. 

Some   of    the   things   which   make 

writing  beautiful  are 

Size 

Slant 

and  Spacing 

Writing  may  be  very  irregular  in 
size,  contain  many  different  slants, 


and  be  poorly  spaced  yet  be  very 
easily  read;  but  in  order  to  be  beau- 
tiful, itmust  be  uniform  in  size,  slant 
and  spacing. 

Uniformity  means  facility.  The 
more  uniform  your  writing  is  in  size, 
slant  and  spacing,  the  faster  and 
more  easily  you  can  write.  The  first 
thing  to  work  for  is  legibility,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  April  number  of  the  B. 
E.;  then  you  should  lay  special  em- 
phasis on  the  things  which  make  for 
beauty  and  efficiency. 


Irregular  heighth  or  alignment  is 
often  caused  by  incorrect  position 
and  movement.  If  the  hand  is  turned 
over  on  the  side,  one  uses  a  cramped 
movement   from    the  wrist   and  can 


only  write  a  short  distance  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  hand 
and  at  every  change  one  is  liable  to 
get  a  different  size  and  slant.  With 
arm  movement  one  can  write  at  least 
half  way  across  the  page  without 
raising  the  pen,  and  thus  get  more 
regular  work. 

Uncontrolled  push  and  pull  move- 
ment, the  paper  and  elbow  not  shift- 
ed often  enough,  and  lack  of  co-ordi- 
nation between  push  and  pull  and 
lateral  movement  causes  irregular 
slant. 

Irregular  spacing  is  caused  by  un- 
controlled lateral  movement  or  incor- 
rect knowledge  of  spacing. 

Uniform  alignment,  regular  slant 
and  correct  spacing  help  to  produce 
efficiency. 


Copy  01.— The  r  is  an  i  with  a  hump  or  shoulder  on  the  down  stroke.  Notice  that  it  is  made  a  little  higher  than  a  or  n.  Check  the  motion  at  the 
shoulder  indicated  in  the  copy  by  the  check  mark.  Be  careful  though  not  to  make  a  complete  stop  on  the  shoulder  or  you  will  form  a  sharp  angle. 
Count:    1-2,  3  or  1 -check,  two.    For  the  joined  letters,  one  count  is  sufficient  for  each  letter.    Watch  the  slant  of  the  down  stroke. 

Copy  92.— Watch  the  shoulder,  and  notice  the  width  of  r.  See  that  the  down  stroke  in  r  is  on  the  same  slant  as  down  stroke  in  u.  Not  too  fast  on 
the  shoulder. 

Copy  03.— Study  the  large  tracer.  The  beginning  and  final  strokes  of  s  are  the  same  as  in  r.  There  really  is  very  little  difference  between  the  two 
letters  except  the  s  Is  closed  at  the  bottom  while  the  r  is  not.  The  s  contains  no  straight  line.  I'se  a  rocking  motion.  Review  copy  21.  The  up 
stroke  should  be  curved  considerably.  Count:  1-2-3,  or  closethe-s.  If  the  down  stroke  is  made  too  straight,  it  resembles  the  letter  t,  andifitisnot 
closed  at  the  bottom  it  resembles  a  poor  r. 

Copies  94,  05  and  96.— These  words  will  test  your  ability  in  making  the  letter  s.  See  that  it  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and  that  the  down  stroke  is 
curved  a  greatdeal.    A  straight  down  stroke  in  s  makes  it  look  stiff  and  like  the  t.    Try  not  to  stop  on  turns  or  they  will  be  angular  and  stiff. 


Copy  97.— Start  with  the  loop.  Pause  at  the  base  line  but  do  not  raise  the  pen.  Count:  loop- 1  -2-3-4-5  6.  The  second  exercise  is  very  impor- 
tant. Retrace  the  indirect  oval  six  timesbefore  swinging  t  >  the  stem.  Count:  1-2-3-4-5-capital-stem.  Keep  the  down  stroke  straight.  The  third 
exercise  is  to  prevent  curving  the  down  stroke.  Any  one  who  has  a  tendency  to  curve  the  down  stroke  will  find  this  exercise  especially  gQod  to 
overcome  the  tendency.    Count:    Capital-stem- 1-2-3-4-5-6. 

Copy  98.— If  you  master  the  stem,  you  have  mastered  half  of  eleven  letters.  Notice  the  proportions,  the  size  and  slant  of  loop,  and  the  rounding 
top.    Count:    1-2, 1-2,  capital-stem,  sit-up. 
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Copy  99.-The  first  part  of  K  is  the  capital  stem.  The  second  part  starts  like  O  and  swings  over  lo  the  stem,  looping  it.  The  last  partis  like  R 
You  will  notice  that  the  last  part  is  made  of  two  compound  curves  joined  by  a  loop.  Count:  1-2,  3-4,  or  capital-stem,  1-2.  The  comma  denotes  a 
slight  pause  in  the  count  to  allow  the  student  to  change  from  one  stroke  to  the  other. 

Copy  100— The  H  is  similar  to  K.  It  contains  the  capital-stem  and  the  second  part  starts  leftward  like  the  second  part  of  K.  The  stem  and  sec- 
ond parts  should  be  parallel  and  are  joined  by  a  loop  which  starts  from  the  base  line.  Curve  the  second  part  at  the  top  considerably.  Count:  1-2, 
3-finisb.; 

Copy  101. -The  two  strokes  of  X  begin  like  H,  but  are  curved  more.  Use  the  same  count  as  in  H.  Let  the  second  part  touch  the  first  part.  You 
are  bound  to  succeed  if  you  do  the  necessary  work. 


ay   ay 
Ap   Ap 


% 


% 
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Copies  102  and  103.— How  about  your  position?  Read  the  instructions  given  in  the  February  number.  The  K  is  a  very  beautiful  letter  when 
well  made.    The  compound  curves  should  be  gracefully  and.'freely  made.    Do  not  stop  on  the  loop. 

Copies  104  and  105— Study  the  copy  before  doing  any  practicing.  Be  sure  that  you  know  what  you  want  to  make.  After  you  have  made  a  line, 
stop  and  criticise  your  work.  Are  you  making  them  too  wide  or  too  narrow?  The  word  is  a  nice  one  to  write.  See  what  nice  final  strokes  you  can 
make. 

Copies  lOBand  107. -Always  see  that  there  are  turns  where  there  should  be  turns,  and  angles  where  there  should  be  angles.  Unless  you  do, 
your  writing  will  not  be  legible. 
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Copy  108.  Review  copies  2  and  7.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  t.  Count:  Startl-2-3-4-5-6-t.  For  connected  exercises  count:  start- 
1  -2-3-4-5-6swingl2  3-4-5-8-swing,  etc.    Don't  goto  sleep  on  this  copy.    Let  the  arm  glide  freely  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve. 

Copy  loo.  The  t  is  exactly  like  i.  only  it  is  extended  a  space  higher  and  has  a  cross.  It  should  be  retraced  half  the  heighth  and  the  cross  stroke 
should  be  on  the  main  stroke— never  after  it.    A  slight  pause  may  be  made  at  the  top  but  you  should  Dot  raise  the  pen.      Count:    1-2-3,  cross. 

Copies  110  and  111.    Keep  the  joining  down  low  on  the  t. 

y//jfc*  yfct^y^y  Jf^  J^tj^y  Jfa  yfcts^t  y  JZt  sfcts  j  yJ^yfyTsyy^f^sy 

Copy  112.    Count:    Swing-oval  1  23-4-5-6-finish.    Watch  your  touch  and  ink. 

Copy  113.    The  d  is  a  combination  of  a  and  t  without  the  cross.    Review  copies  7273  and  74.      Close  the  d  and  retrace  the  last  part  half  way. 

Copies  114  and  115.    Watch  the  slant,  the  size  and  spacing. 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By    S.    E.    LESLIE. 


LESLIE    AND    LUPFER    ARE   GIVING 
THE  LATEST  WORD  ON   PENMANSHIP 


EXERCISE   00 

The  movement  drill  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  preceding  copy  except  the  hand  is  moved  slowly  to  the  right  making  an    extended    exercise    in- 
stead of  retraced.     Instructions  for  P  and  B  will  apply  here  except  for  finishing  stroke  which  is  the  same  as  K.    Compare. 

EXERCISE  91 

Join  R  to  small  letters.    In  writing  word  "Richmond"  in  Line  2  space  closely  and  write  small.    The  long  words  in  sentence  should  be  written 
with  a  continuous  motion. 
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EXERCISE  02 

Review  the  indirect  oval  exercise  before  practicing  J.    The  retraced  letter  in  Line  1  is  an  excellent  drill.      The  down  stroke  in  J  should    be  kept 
quite  straight.    The  three  lines  in  J  cross  at  base  line.    Count  1,  2.    The  top  of  letter  Is  made  a  little  larger  than  lower  patt. 

EXERCISE  93 

Write  these  words  without  lifting  pen  until  the  last  letter  is  finished.  , 


EXERCISE  04 

The  I  begins  like  J  and  finishes  same  asT.    The  retraced  ex  errite  should  be  given  much  practice.    Count  1,  2.  3. 

exercise  05 
Here  are  some  good  word  copies.    After  making  a  page  of  sentence  compare  with  former  specimens  and  note  improvement. 


EXERCISE  06 

You  have  now  finished  all  the  letters.     The  remaining  copies  are  given  to  enable  you  to  develop  a  settled  or  individual  style   of  writing.     Good 
letter  forms  should  now  be  made  automatically.    Give  most  attention  to  arrangement,  neatness  and  appearance  of  the  page  as  a  whole. 
Note  that  all  the  words  in  this  copy  end  with  ing.    When  words  end  in  g,  the  loop  below  the  line  is  not  usually  made. 
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EXERCISE  97 
The  pen  should  not  be  lifted  on  these  words  except  on  the  final  letter.    They  are  excellent  for  developing  a  free,  flowing  rr.oven  ent. 
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EXERCISE   9W 

Here  are  some  difficult  loop  combinations.    Do  not  slight  this  plate.    It  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  entire  course. 
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By  A.  P.  Meub,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  High  School. 


CLUBS 


By  Etta  McNamara,  student  in  Kinyon's  Com'l  School,  Pawtucket,  R.  I„  H.  C.  Russell, 
instructor.    This  9tudent  is  laying  a  good  foundation  for  a  free  handwriting. 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month.  We 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  them  : 

F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  S.  O. 
Smith,  Springfield,  Mass., High  School  of  Com- 
merce; E.  H.  Goit,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Busi- 
ness Institute;  C.  C.  Martin,  Jame9town,  N.  Y., 
BusinessCollege;  Jas.  D.Todd,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah, W. High  School;  H.E.  McLaughlin, Beav- 
er,Pa., Duff'sCollege;  Bliss  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  H.  H.  Matz.  Helena,  Mont.,  Business 
College;  Geo.  B.  Slaton,  Westbrook.  Texas; 
Geo.  L.Crisp.  Yankton.  S.  D..  College;  G.  G. 
Hoole,  Glendive,  Mont.,  Dawson  County  High 
Schools;  C.  C.  O'Briant,  Marysville,  Ohio;  C. 
I.  Van  Petten,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  High  School: 
Harry  E.  Carrier.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  P.  J.  Le- 
vins. Boston,  Mass.;  William  Ruehaber,  Elgin, 
111.,  Metropolitan  Business  College:  R.  B. 
Stewart,  Houghton.  Mich.;  Geo.  W.  Collins, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  Ferris  Institute:  S.A.Wood, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  So.  High  School;  R.  Haubrich, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Stenography;  L.  E  McDonough,  York,  Nebr., 
Business  College;  J.  D.  Carter,  Chicago,  111.. 
Metropolitan  Business  College;  E.  E.  Hippen- 
steel.Scranton,  Pa.,  Scranlon-Lackawanna  Busi- 
nessCollege: Carl  Hill,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.;Harry 
A.  Strait,  Marion,  Mich.,  High  School;  W.  H. 
Diehm.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Business  College;  L.  E. 
Smith,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Heimbach's  Trenton, 
Business  School;  Chas.  Swiercinsky,  Salina. 
Kans.,  Wesleyan  Bus.  College;  Viola  Spencer, 
Chicago  Heights.  111..  Bloom  Twp.  High 
School;  C.  A.  Zarker.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Pa.  Busi- 
ness and  Shorthand  College;  A.  R.  Reelhorn, 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  High  School;  Earl  T.  Dutton, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Franklin  High  School; 
Merle  E.  Keller,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Office  Train- 
ing School. 
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EDITOR'S  PAGE 

Penmanship  Edition 

A  forum  for  the  expression  of  convic- 
tions relating  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  art  or  writing 
OCR  platform:  FORM  AND  FREE- 
DOM  FROM  FIRST  TO  FINISH 
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As  women  enter  the  world  as  work- 
ers with  the  men,  either  men  will 
smoke  less  or  the  women  will  smoke 
more.  The  day  for  double  standard 
morality  is  passing. 

Suffragetteism  means  cigaretteism 
or  men  must  eschew  the  cigarette. 
If  smoking  is  not  an  evil,  then  why 
not  women  enjoy  the  sport  ?  If 
smoking  is  a  habit  worth  tolerating 
on  the  part  of  men,  why  not  on  the 
part  of  women.  Why  is  a  man's 
breath  the  sweeter  for  smoking  if 
not  a  woman's  ? 

Think  it  over. 

What  are  you  doing  to  encourage 
or  discourage  smoking  and  drinking? 
It  is  not  so  much  what  you  say  but 
what  you  do  that  weighs  with  your 
children  or  with  others. 

Exit  young  man  with  the  cigarette 
or  enter  young  woman  with  one. 
Which  ? 

Handwriting  Scales. 

This  is  the  day  of  "efficiency  tests," 
"standards,"  "surveys,"  "investi- 
gations," "measurements,"  etc. 

The  "old"  is  under  fire  and  in  bad 
repute  generally. 

The  new  disposes  of  the  old  with  a 
gesture  or  a  cynocism  and  promises 
anything  your  heart  may  desire. 

Let  us  remark  in  passing  that  the 
old  is  not  as  bad  as  some  de- 
clare or  there  would  have  been  no 
one  to  survive  to  tell  the  tale.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  old  was 
good  and  most  of  anything  that  is 
new  is  old. 


Scales  in  writing  are  good  because 
they  are  old  and  have  proved  so 
good  as  to  survive  and  become  popu- 
lar. 

Penmen  have  had  scales  and  stand- 
ards in  their  heads  lo  these  many, 
many  years,  but  Thorndyke  "beat 
us  to  it"  in  the  publishing  and  popu- 
larizing game. 

And  we  are  neither  sore  nor  jealous 
about  it.  Reforms  frequently  come 
from  outside  sources.  But  some 
doctors  always  combat  anything  the 
nurse  or  patient  may  discover.  And 
some  penmen  decry  the  Thorndyke 
and  Ayres  Scales  because  they  are 
scales  rather  than  because  they  are 
defective  scales. 

Upon  their  appearance  we  recog- 
nized the  merit  of  their  principle  but 
also  their  defects.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  arguing  them  out  of  the  arena  of 
popularity,  but  of  improving  upon 
them. 

As  a  scheme  of  discovering  the 
readableness  of  adult  writing  they 
serve  the  purpose  reasonably  well. 
But  as  a  means  of  discoveringor  pro- 
moting the  writableness  of  penman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  learner,  they 
fall  far  short. 

They  present  no  standard  of  writ- 
ing, only  of  reading.  Whereas  the 
need  is  for  standards  of  achivement 
in  writing  (movement  and  speed)  as 
well  as  in  reading  (legibility  and 
sightliness.) 

Some  scale  to  objectify  form  and 
movement  according  to  age  and  grade 
is  needed  for  teaching  and  learning 
purposes.  These  will  aid  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  as  well  as  in- 
spire pupils  to  rise  above  the  medi- 
ocie  averages. 

Writing  qualities  make  for  reading 
qualities,  therefore  the  need  of  motion 
as  well  as  form  charts  or  exhibits. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
"the  woods  will  be  full  of  them"  and 
they  will  aid  in  the  teaching  and  bet- 
terment of  writing.  But  aid  is  all 
they  can  do. 


It  is  more  important  that  teachers 
ktiow  what  is  good  writing  and  how 
to  estimate  it  than  that  they  should 
be  able  by  mechanical  means  to 
classify  it. 

No  teacher  who  is  oblivious  of  po- 
sition and  movement  in  the  grading 
can  do  either  the  child  or  art  justice. 
Thorndyke  and  Ayres  give  no  aid  in 
these  particulars. 

Scales  are  all  right  when  they  are 
not  one  half  wrong.  In  time  they 
will  cure  themselves  and  become 
standard  and  then  obsolete  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  other  reform. 

In  the  meantime  teachers  are  learn- 
ing and  when  they  know  how  to  rate 
movement  as  well  as  form  by  looking 
at  the  quality  of  line  as  well  as  the 
form,  scales  will  be  less  necessary. 

Speed  the  scales  then  speed  the 
day  of  their  obsoleteness. 
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FEDERATION  INTERESTS 

Number  Three.     Sections. 

The  Executive  Board  are,  during 
the  year,  to  study  the  matter  of  Sec- 
tions and  to  report  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  next  convention  the  re- 
sult of  their  findings. 

Each  member,  during  the  year, 
should  study  the  question  and  be 
prepaYed  to  act  intelligently  upon  the 
recommendation  for  the  betterment 
of  the  cause  for  which  the  Federa- 
tion is  but  an  instrument. 

The  merits  of  more  or  fewer  sec- 
tions are  not  as  vital  as  some  think. 
The  success  of  the  organization  is 
not  in  the  machinery  but  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  utilize  it.  And 
if  all  can  appreciate  that  condition, 
concession,  conciliation,  and  consid- 
eration will  evolve  the  solution. 

The  greater  the  number  of  large 
units,  the  fewer  the  subdivisions  that 
will  be  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fewer  the  sections,  the 
more  sub-divisions  will  result,  or  the 
more  the  roundtables,  whichever  you 
care  to  call  them. 

"In  unity  there  is  strength"  has 
been  well  said,  but  it  is  equally'  true 
that  in  division  there  is  interest. 
Specialization  needs  opportunity  to 
improve  its  technic  just  as  much  as 
it  needs  opportunity  to  broaden  its 
vision.  In  the  Sections  it  finds  the 
one  and  in  the  Federation  it  discov- 
ers the  other. 

Efficiency  is  the  result  of  special- 
ized detail;  success  is  the  result  of 
detail  dovetailed  into  organized  life, 
which  is  a  combination  of  generality 
and  detail.  Federation  meetings 
unify;  Sectional  meetings  specify. 

There  is  a  closeness  of  profession- 
al fellowship  and  contact  in  sections 
not  possible  in  the  larger  body,  ex- 
cept on  the  part  of  the  older  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  it  is  the  sections 
which  recruit  the  Federated  body. 
The  young  teacher  comes  to  the  Fed- 
eration because  of  his  interest  in 
some  one  thing  which  he  desires  to 
get  from  or  give  to  his  fellows,  in 
penmanship,  in  bookkeeping,  in 
shorthand,  in  machine  writing,  in 
high  school  problems,  in  school 
management,  etc.  Either  that,  or  he 
wants  to  see  some  one  who  is  a  rec- 
ognized expert  in  his  line.  Once  he 
has  the  habit,  he  continues  to  come. 

But  no  matter  what  the  result  may 
be,  whether  a  three,  four,  five,  six  or 
seven  section  organization,   we  must 


make  of  it  an  instrument  for  national 
unification  of  commercial  education- 
al interests.  It  has  served  well  in 
the  past  and  will  serve  still  more 
largely  in  the  future. 

The  1915  meeting  displayed  a  won- 
derful adhesive  quality  among  its 
membership.  Come  and  be  a  mag- 
net for  fellowship  and  professional 
progress. 
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What  Kind  of  "The      proper 

Animals  Are  We?  study  for  mankind 
is  man,"  was  one  of  the  many  deep 
observations  of  Alexander  Pope. 
"Man  know  thyself!"  had  been 
voiced  two  thousand  years  before, 
by  the  greatest  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers. But  though  man  has  been 
puzzling  over  the  problem  for  so 
many  centuries  he  seems  to  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  knowing  just  what  sort 
of  a  creature  he  is.  We  seem  to 
know  a  lot  more  about  cats  and  dogs 
and  horses  than  we  do  about  our 
selves.  The  great  questions  raised 
by  the  present  war  emphasize  this 
uncertainty  and  ignorance.  Are  we 
more  wolf  or  sheep,  more  tiger  or 
gazelle?  The  pacifists  adopt  the 
sheep-gazelle  theory,  say  we  should 
depend  on  our  innocence  for  our 
safety,  that  war  is  inhuman,  wrong 
and  unnatural  and  we  should  have 
none  of  it.  The  militarist  says  that 
war  is  a  natural  human  condition, 
that  it  is  unavoidable  and  that  we 
should  always  be  ready  for  it;  that  it 
won't  do  for  us  to  lie  down  in  the 
glades  contentedly  chewing  our 
cuds,  but  must  keep  our  teeth  and 
claws  sharp,  with  always  an  eye  on 
the  jungle.  They  urge  that  our 
greatest  heroes  have  been  warriors 
from  Roosevelt  back  to  Moses;  that 
Washington  was  a  soldier,  and 
Lincoln  the  hero  of  the  greatest  war 
we  have  had. 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  admit  that 
history  is  on  the  side  of  the  militarist, 
although,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
ethics  and  religion,  the  argument  is 
all  with  the  pacifists.  In  fact,  man 
preaches  one  thing  and  practices 
another— a  lamb  before  his  shrines 
and  altars,  but  a  tiger  when  he  hits 
the  jungle — a  sort  of  composite  in 
fact  of  all  animals  below  him.  Even 
our  teeth  show  that  we  are  both  her- 
bivorous and  carnivorous,  and  we 
devour  with  equal  relish,  boiled  rice 
and  red  beefsteak.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  that  our  spirits  should  be 
the  same,  now  placid  and  humble, 
and  gentle— turning  the  other  cheek, 


and  now  waving  a  bloody  sword  or 
hurling  sixteen  inch  shells  at  those 
who  oppose  us. 

No  doubt  in  the  Stone  Age  we  were 
mostly  tiger  or  wolf,  but  civilization 
and  religion  have  evolved  in  us  some- 
thing of  the  lamb  and  the  dove. 

Perhaps  in  time— say  a  thousand 
centuries  or  so — we  shall  be  all  lamb, 
but  till  that  time  is  safely  at  hand, 
we  shall  probably  have  to  go  on 
building  forts  to  defend  our  church- 
es, and  making  steel  guns  to  supple- 
ment our  bibles. 

The  Speed  One  variety  of  speed 
Delusion  maniac  glories  in 
"burning  up  the  road"  at  a  sixty 
mile  clip  regardless  of  whether  the 
performance  lands  him  in  jail  or  in 
the  morgue.  Another  tribe  will 
spend  five  dollars  extra  fare  to  ride 
on  a  train  that  beats  the  other  trains 
into  New  York  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Then  they  will  contentedly  spend 
this  two  hours  and  a  half  at  lunch- 
eon, or  in  seeing  a  show.  These, 
however,  are  not  the  kind  of  "speedi- 
acs"  I  am  thinking  about  now. 
Those  under  present  observation, 
are  they  who  teach  or  write  short- 
hand and  who  have  got  it  into  their 
noodles  that  the  merit  of  a  stenog- 
rapher or  of  the  system  she  writes, 
depends  on  the  number  of  words  that 
can  be  written  per  minute. 

As  one  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  had  to  do  with  amanuensis 
stenographers,  I  rise  to  protest  that 
speed  in  taking  down  my  dictation  is 
the  very  last  thing  I  care  about  in  an 
office  stenographer.  Not  many  men 
can  dictate  a  readable  letter  faster 
than  seventy-five  or  eighty  words  a 
minute,  unless  it  is  one  of  those 
"machine  letters"  which  they  know 
by  heart,  and  which  should  come  to 
the  stenographer  as  a  form-letter 
which  does  not  need  dictating.  The 
ability  to  get  her  notes  right,  to  read 
them  readily  and  to  be  able  to  tran- 
scribe them  rapidly  and  accurately, 
is  what  puts  the  punch  in  the  stenog- 
rapher's salary.  One  of  the  best 
stenographers  I  ever  had  could  not 
write  above  a  hundred  words  a  min- 
ute if  her  life  depended  on  it,  but 
how  she  could  make  the  words  fly 
when  she  put  them  through  the  ma- 
chine, and  how  sure  was  her  English 
and  her  punctuation,  her  spelling 
and  her  capitalizing!  I  was  always 
safe  in  signing  any  of  her  letters 
without  reading  them. 

In  parlimentary  and  court  report- 
ing, speed,  of  course,  is  necessary 
but  how  many  writers  of  shorthand 
are,  or  expect  to  be  reporters?  Hard- 
ly one  in  a  thousand.  Because  a 
system  of  shorthand  may  be  written 
at  high  speed  by  experts,  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  the  best  system  for  those 
with  whom  speed  is  not  the  chief 
need.  The  best  system  for  the  great 
mass  of  average  stenographers  is  the 
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one  that  can  be  most  easily  learned 
and  accurately  written  at  a  moderate 
speed.  Time  alone  can  tell  what 
system  this  will  be.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  the  best  business  schools 
are  beginning  to  pay  less  attention 
to  speed  in  shorthand,  and  more  to 
speed  with  the  typewriter,  where 
speed  really  counts. 


Living  and  Making    To     be     able    to 
a  Living  "make     a   living" 

is  one  thing.  To  really  live  is  quite 
another.  Life  would  be  a  rather 
simple  affair  if  there  were  nothing  to 
it  but  to  provide  one's  self  with  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  We  ought  not 
to  need  much  more  brains  than  a 
rabbit  to  do  that  alone.  We  have  a 
religious  community  out  here  in  Iowa 
that  comes  pretty  nearly  to  living 
within  this  limitation.  They  are 
hard  workers,  have  farms  and  facto- 
ries, and  work  long  hours  during  six 
days  of  the  week,  devoting  Sunday  to 
the  divers  functions  of  a  rather 
cheerless  religion.  They  taboo 
dancing,  theaters,  music  (except  do- 
lorous hymns)  pictures,  pretty 
clothes,  and  about  everything  else 
that  is  bright  and  beautiful.  Of 
course  they  are  dull  and  stodgy,  but 
they  are  never  hungry,  or  ragged,  or 
cold  in  winter.  To  me  these  people 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  two-legged  rum- 
inants, and  1  can  almost  imag- 
ine them  chewing  their  cuds.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  be  one  of  them,  nor 
go  with  them  to  a  Heaven  of  their 
choosing.  Like  the  poet  of  the  Old 
Mermaid  Inn,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
cry  out  "Give  me  the  fire  and  a 
friend  or  two!" 

Then,  there  is  the  other  way  of 
missing  the  beauty  and  joy  of  life — 
the  way  chosen  by  the  singed  moths 
of  the  Great  White  Way— the  way 
of  glitter  and  show,  and  drug  drinks, 
and  brains  dulled  with  bad  air  and 
nicotine,  with  hearts  deadened  in 
selfishness,  and  forty  kinds  of  devil- 
tries. As  between  the  bt  whiskered 
bovine  of  the  Iowa  community,  or  the 
blaze  and  satiated  roystererof  Broad- 
way, it  would  be  hard  to  choose. 
But  we  don't  have  to  choose  In  the 
wide  space  between  them  there  is 
room  for  the  life  that  knows  both 
physical  and  spiritual  content,  that 
is  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  and  al- 
together delightful  and  worth  living 
—the  life  that  can  thrill  with  a 
Chopin  nocturne  or  a  Phillips  Brooks 
sermon,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
feel  the  innocent  attractions  of  a  por- 
ter house  steak.  The  Savior  has 
said  that  the  gospel  was  given  to  us 
that  we  might  "live  more  abundant- 
ly." That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do 
—live,  as  "abundantly"  as  I  can. 

The  Value  of        There  is   an    active 
Tags.  demand  all  over  this 

country  for  live,  competent,  depend- 
able commercial  teachers.  This  de- 
mand is  most  active  among  the  high 


schools,  and  it  is  growing  more  in- 
sistent every  year.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  most  of  the  recruiting  for 
these  high  school  commercial  posi- 
tions, has  been  among  the  business 
colleges.  As  a  rule,  the  high  schools 
offer  better  salaries  as  well  as  more 
desirable  working  conditions,  so  it  is 
quite  natural  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  business  college  teachers 
have  gone  into  high  school  work. 
But  here  comes  in  another  condition. 
Practically  all  the  high  schools  de- 
mand educational  credentials— col- 
lege or  university  degrees — and  most 
of  them  have  a  rule  that  none  but 
college  graduates  shall  be  employed. 
In  the  case  of  teachers  of  language, 
mathematics,  or  science,  this  rule 
has  been  rigid,  but  there  has  been 
difficulty  in  applying  it  to  commer- 
cial teachers,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  few  of  these  teachers  have 
had  college  courses.  So  it  happens 
in  many  high  schools,  that  the  only 
member  of  the  faculty  without  a  de- 
gree is  the  teacher  of  the  commercial 
subjects.  But  this  condition  will  not 
be  permanent.  Temporary  necessity 
only  has  worked  an  abatement  of 
the  degree  rule  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial teachers,  and  superintend- 
ents and  school  boards  will  always 
give  the  preference  to  a  graduate 
teacher,  if  he  or  she  is  to  be  found. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  more 
particularly  in  the  East,  many  long- 
sighted commercial  teachers  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
have  won  their  degrees  by  special 
work  in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
thereby,  in  numerous  instances, 
doubling  their  salaries  and  gaining 
a  professional  prominence  and  ad- 
vantage they  could  not  have  won  with- 
out the  coveted  "Ph.  D  "  or  "A.  B." 
The  scholastic  tag  therefore  becomes 
a  very  tangible  asset,  worth  at  least 
I  should  say  from  $300  to  $500  per  year 
to  its  possessor. 

Now.  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
non  graduate  teacher  this  may  all  be 
very  foolish  and  unjust.  He  may 
sneer  at  these  "doctors",  and  argue 
that  a  teacher  should  be  chosen  on 
his  merits  rather  than  from  the  tag 
he  wears.  But  this  sharp  or  bitter 
talk  does  not  alter  the  facts.  This  is 
mainly  a  world  in  which  we  have  to 
judge  things  by  their  labels,  all  the 
way  from  buying  haberdashery  to 
hiring  college  presidents.  The  col- 
lege degree  may  not  be  a  reliable 
means  of  judging  a  teacher,  but  it  at 
least  indicates  work,  and  a  measure 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  surer  indication,  is  likely  to  be  re- 
tained. 

The  man  or  woman  who  chooses 
commercial  teaching  as  a  profession 
will  find  a  college  degree  a  mighty 
good  investment. 


The  Man  and        Connected  with  one 

the  Job.         of  the  Brooklyn  New 

York  high  schools  is  a  teacher  by  the 


name  of  Weaver.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a 
striking  example  of  that  rare  human 
avis,  who  is  both  near-and-far-sight- 
ed;  that  is,  he  can  see  "the  vision  of 
the  World  and  all  the  wonder  yet  to 
be"  and  yet  not  overlook  the  things 
right  under  his  nose.  As  a  side  line 
of  his  schoolroom  activities,  Mr. 
Weaver  makes  a  specialty  of  studying 
his  boys  (he  is  in  a  boys'  high  school) 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  first,  what 
kind  of  jobs  they  are  fitted  for;  sec- 
ond, to  connect  them  up  with  the 
right  job.  He  has  been  doing  this 
for  so  many  years  that  he  has  become 
an  expert  in  such  service,  and 
has  won  the  confidence  and  faith 
of  hundreds  of  the  young  men  he  has 
helped.  Also,  he  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  large  numbers  of  local  em- 
ployers who  often  call  him  in  for  con- 
ferences, as  to  the  availability  of 
young  men  or  boys  to  fill  given  posi- 
tions. The  prominence  of  Mr.  Weav- 
er in  this  fine  work  has  given  him  a 
unique  position  in  the  educational 
and  business  worlds  of  Brooklyn, 
and  he  has  put  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periences and  his  ideas  as  to  voca- 
tional research  into  a  most  valuable 
book. 

This  idea  of  devoting  expert  study 
to  young  people  on  the  threshold  of 
useful  life,  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
what  they  are  best  fitted  for,  is  gain- 
ing rapid  headway  everywhere.  An- 
other especially  successful  man  in 
this  field  is  Mr.  Homer  L.  Pace,  of 
the  firm  of  Pace  &  Pace,  the  well 
known  publishers  and  accounting  ex- 
perts. Through  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
Pace,  a  society  has  been  organized  in 
New  York  known  as  "The  Society  of 
Vocational  Research".  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  oneof  the  monthly 
luncheons  of  this  society  last  fall, 
and  to  listen  to  Mr.  Weaver,  above 
referred  to,  who  was  the  chief  speak- 
er of  the  occasion.  This  man  fairly 
bristles  with  important  facts  bearing 
on  the  matter  of  vocational  place- 
ment in  its  relations  to  efficiency. 
He  told  us  that  of  the  thirty-eight 
millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  employed  in  industrial  voca- 
tions, two  millions  are  in  organiza- 
tions that  average  over  500  employes. 
In  the  case  of  most  of  these  concerns 
practically  no  attention  is  given 
to  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  em- 
ployee to  the  job,  or  getting  a  man 
out  of  a  job  in  which  he  is  a  failure, 
and  putting  him  into  a  job  where  he 
will  succeed.  In  otherwords,  our  in- 
dustries, in  the  personal  sense,  are 
unorganized.  A  man  is  hired  to  do 
something,  if  he  succeeds  well  and 
good,  if  he  fails,  he  is  fired,  and  it's 
nobody's  business  to  find  out  why  he 
failed  or  whether  he  might  succeed 
at  somethingelse.  Mr.  Weaver  thinks 
this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  "army 
of  the  unemployed."  Men  become 
discouraged  and  finally  are  tramps, 
loafers,  and  bums,  or  even  criminals, 
( Continued  on  page  21.) 
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Last  month  the  Major  Bookkeeping  Examination 
given  by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  to  commercial 
teachers  in  January,  1916,  was  submitted  to  the  readers 
of  The  Business  Educator.  Such  examinations  are, 
or  should  be,  of  general  interest  in  directing  attention 
to  the  professional  standard  set  by  certain  cities,  in  pro- 
viding material  for  supplementary  practice,  and  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  well  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  schools  of  the 
large  cities. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May,  1915,  issue 
of  The  Business  Educator,  the  writer  gave  a  synopsis 
of  the  regulations  governing  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  positions  in  the  Boston  schools,  the  require- 
ments regarding  age,  experience,  and  education,  and 
salary  schedule;  the  January,  1915,  examination  was  also 
submitted  as  a  specimen  paper.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  examinations  will  indicate  rather  clearly  the  stand- 
ard of  attainment  established  by  the  examiners  in  re- 
cent years. 

Following  are  solutions  to  the  problems  given  in  the 
last  issue  : 

Statement  Showing  Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured, 
January  1,  1915— December  31,  1915. 


Co9t  of  materials  used  : 

Inventory,  Jan.  1,  1915,       8115,000 
Add  : 
Purchases 
Less 
Inventory  Dec.  31,  1915 
Wages 

Total  Prim°  Cost 
Add  : 

Manufacturing  Expenses  : 
Fuel 

Repairs  and  Renewals 
Factory  Supplies  Used 


100,000    215,000 


140,000    75.000.00 
122,500.00 


Inventory,  January  1,  1915 
Less  : 

Inventory,  Dec,  31,  1915 
Plant  expense 

F'actory  Operating  Expenses 
Total  Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured 


10,000  25.000.00 
12,000  00 
30.000  00     71, B00. 00 


285.000.00 
1,125.00 


45,000.00 

10,400.00 

209,000.00 


Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  January  1.  191 5- December  31.  1915. 
Gross  Sales 
Less  : 

Rebates  and  allowances 
Net  Sales 
Deduct  : 
Cost  of  Goods  Sold  : 
Finished  Goods  Inventory, 
January  1.  1915 
Sundry  Purchases  of 

Finished  Goods 
Goods  M'f'd  during  year 

(See  Schedule!) 
Less  : 

Inventory,  Fn'shd  Goods 
December  31, 1915 
Gross  Profit  on  Sales 

Add  : 

Miscellaneous  Earnings  1.500  00 

Profit  on  Contracts  6.500.00 

Deduct  : 

General  Expenses  5.500.00 

Freight  on  Returned  Goods  600.00 

Net  Profit  from  Operations 

Deduct  : 

Net  Balance  of  Interest  and  Discount  Items  : 
Interest  Charges  1.500.00 

Discount  on  Sales  2  875.00  4,:i75  no 

Less  : 
Discount  onlPurchases  500,00 

Net  Profit 


HO.  OilO.  lid        2U1.0O0.  on 


27,475.00 
6,100.00 


Closing  Entries,  December  31,  1915. 

Raw  Materials  115,000.00 

Inventory,  January  1  115,000.00 

To  close  into  the  materials  account  the 
inventory  of  January  1,  1915 
Inventory  140,000.00 

Raw  Materials  140,000.00 

To  bring  on  the  booksthe  inventory 
of  December  31.  1915 
Manufacturing  75,000.00 

Raw  Materials  75,000  00 

To  close  into  the  Manufacturing  Ac- 
count the  cost  of   materials  used 
during  the  year. 
Manufacturing  122  500.00 

W^ges  122,500.00 

To  close  into  the  Manufacturing  Ac- 
count the  wages  for  the  year. 
Manufacturing  71.500.00 

Fuel  2,500.00 

Repairs  and  Renewals  2,000.00 

F'actory  Supplies  25,000.00 

Plant  Expenses  12,000.00 

Operating  Expenses  30,000.00 

To  close  into  the  Manufacturing  Ac- 
count all  manufacturing  expenses 
for  the  year. 
Finished  Goods  269,500.00 

Manufacturing  269,500.00 

To  close  the  cost  of  goods  manufac- 
tured as  shown  by  the  Manufactur- 
ing Acc't  into  F'ns'hd  Goods  Acc't 
Sales  1,125.00 

Returned  Sales  1,125.00 

To  close  the  returned  sales  for  the 
year  into  the  Sales  Account. 
Sales  264,400.00 

Finished  (joods  264,400.00 

To  charge  the  Sales  Account  with  the 
cost  of  go  ids  sold  for  the  year. 
(It  is  assumed  that  sundry  purchases  of 
finished  goods  have  been  charged  to  the 
Finished  Goods  Acc't.    Above  entry 
leaves  inventory  of  Finished  Goods 
(Dec.  31)  in  Finished  Goods  Acc't  ) 
Sales  19.475.nn 

Profit  and   Loss  19.475  00 

To  close  the  gross  profit  on  sales  into 
the  Profit  and   Loss  account.  This 
entry  also  closes  the  Sales  Acc't. 
Miscellaneous  Earnings  1,500.00 

Profit  on  Contracts  6,500.00 

Discounts  on  Purchases  500.00 

Profit  anil  Loss  8,500.00 

To  close  all  accounts  representing  a 
profit  into  the  Profitand  Loss  Acc't. 
Profit  and  Loss  10.475. nu 

General  Expenses  5.500.00 

Freight  on  Returned  Goods  600.00 

Interest  1.500.00 

Discounts  on  Sales  2,87500 

To  close  all  accounts  representing  a 
loss  into  the  Profit  and  Loss  Acc't. 
Profit  and  Loss  17,500.00 

Surplus  17,500.00 

To  close  the  net  profit  for  the  year 
into  the  surplus  account. 

Comments  on  Problems  I 

This  problem  is  in  line  with  the  last  two  articles  in  this  department 
dealing  with  Manufacturing  Accounts;  it  represents  a  financial  state- 
ment for  a  manufacturing  concern  prepared  in  a  crude  and  unfinished 
manner,  the  requirements  being  to  prepare  the  statement  in  regular 
form.  The  problem  illustrates  the  necessity  of  intelligent  analysis  and 
classification  in  the  preparation  of  such  statements,  as  in  the  form  given, 
while  the  correct  net  profit  is  arrived  at.  the  statement  as  a  whole  would 
be  of  little  value  to  a  board  of  directors. 

A  difference  ot  opinion  is  entirely  possible  regarding  the  classifica- 
tion of  several  items  in  the  problem  :  for  example,  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er "Other  Operating  Expenses."  830,000.  is  a  manufacturing  expense  or  a 
general  administrative  expense;  it  is  treated  in  the  abc.ve  solution  as  a 
manufacturing  expense.  "F'reight  on  Returned  Goods"  may  be  on  re- 
turned purchases  or  on  returned  sales;  it  is  regarded  above  as  applying 
to  returned  sales;  this  item  might  with  good  reason  be  deducted  from 
sales.  Discounts  on  Purchases  and  on  Sales  quite  frequently  are  ehown 
as  a  deduction  from  Purchases  and  from  Sales.  The  argument  against 
doing  so  is  that  under  most  circumstances  purchase  and  sales  discounts 
are  matters  of  financing,  over  which  the  Purchasing  and  Sales  Depart- 
ments have  no  control. 

In  the  solution  given,  a  separate  schedule  is  prepared  showing  man- 
ufacturing costs.  While  not  specificially  asked  for,  this  results  in  a  bet- 
ter presentation  of  the  facts  and  is  generally  to  be  recommended,  as  has 
been  stated  in  a  former  article. 

1914 

Net  increase  of  Assets .8160,321.00 

Net  increase  of  Liabilities 8  93.57s. on 

Net  increase  of  Profitand  Loss  account $  66,743.00 

as  shown  by  Profit  and  Loss  account. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  net  profits  for  distribution,  the  com- 
pany has  added  822,500  to  its  Debenture  Reserve  and  807,500  to  its 
Depreciation  Reserve. 

The  net  profit  represents  a  return  of  5. 30°S  on  the  Capital  stock  plus 
1913Surplus. 

1915 

(a)    Net  Increase  of  Liabilities .81.346.192.00 

Net  Increase  of  Assets - 8   817.307.00 

Net  Decrease  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account S    528,885.00 

as  shown  by  Profit  and  Loss  account. 
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(b)    A  stock  dividend  of  8540,000  has  been  declared  out  of  profits. 

Had  this  not  been  done,  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  would  now  show  a 
credit  of  8799,753  or  an  increase  of  $11,115  over  the  year  before. 

The  net  profits  for  the  year  HUB  are  therefore  811, 115.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  822.500  added  to  the  Debenture  Reserve  we  get  a  net  operating 
profit  oi  883,615. 

However,  the  net  profit  shown  was  obtainable  only  as  a  result  of  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  company  regarding  depreciation.  While 
$07,500  was  added  to  the  Reserve  for  Depreciation  account  in  1914, 
nothing  was  added  in  1915. 

The  most  important  bit  of  financing  done  by  the  company  in  1915 
was  the  construction  of  a  new  plant,  if  we  so  interpret  the  Late  Construc- 
tion item.  To  raise  money  for  this  purpose,  we  may  assume  that  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  8315,000  were  issued,  and  notes  payable  issued  to  the 
amount  of  8185,000.  Additional  Preferred  Stock  to  the  amount  of 
8300.000  was  also  issued. 

Comments  on  Problem  II 

The  date  of  the  ( ieneral  Balance  Sheet  should  obviously  be  January 
1.  1916  instead  of  1915. 

The  Asset  column  for  1914  contains  ao  error  of  89.  This  amount 
was  added  to  the  item  Deposit  Account  and  Receivables,  making  this 
item  8493,222. 

The  problem  contains  numerous  ear  marks  of  an  English  Balance 
Sheet:  for  example:  Liabilities  precede  Assets  in  the  statement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  English  practice  of  showing  Liabilities  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Assets  on  the  right;  the  terms  Common 
Share  and  Preference  Share;  Debentures  meaning  the  same  as  Bonds  in 
an  American  Balance  Sheet.  While  in  England  the  term  Debentures 
refers  to  all  outstanding  bonds,  with  us  Debentures  are  that  class  of 
bonds  issued  without  security.  Freehold  Premises  is  an  English  term 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  Real  Estate  or  Land  and  Buildings. 

The  intent  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  deduce  certain  facts  in  the 
company's  history  by  a  comparison  of  balance  sheet  items  for  the  two 
years.  To  do  so  the  balance  sheet  would  be  analyzed  as  has  been  done 
in  the  solution,  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  each  item  and  the 
corresponding  net  increase  or  decrease,  such  an  analysis  showing  what 
has  been  done  with  profits  earned  by  the  company.  The  comparison  of 
balance  sheets  illustrates  an  important  principle  in  accounting  theory; 
viz:  that  profits  earned  must  have  resulted  either  in  increasing  certain 
assets  or  reducing  certain  liabilities;  or  it  both  assets  and  liabilities  have 
increased,  the  increase  in  assets  must  have  exceeded  the  increase  in  li- 
abilities; if  the  company  has  suffered  a  loss  the  effect  upon  the  balance 
sheet  would  of  course  be  just  the  opposite, 

III 

In  the  make-up  of  the  balance  sheet  the  items  given  would  be 
treated  as  follows: 

Discounts  on  bills  receivable:  This  is  a  profit  and  loss  item 
and  would  not  appear  in  the  balance  sheet;  of  course,  any  item  of  loss 
or  expense  results  in  a  smaller  net  income  and  consequently  a  smaller 
credit  to  Surplus  which  is  a  balance  sheet  item. 

Interest  paid  in  advance  on  bills  parable  discounted: 
This  should  appear  in  the  balance  sheet  among  the  assets  as  a  Deferred 
Charge  to  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  reason  that  it  represents  interest  paid 
to  the  bank  in  advance  of  the  period  just  ended. 

Bad  and  doulitful  debts:  This  is  a  deduction  from  operating 
profit,  the  only  effect  upon  the  balance  sheet  being  a  reduction  in  the 
ledger  valuation  of  accounts  receivable  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  Surplus. 

Estimated  depreciation  of  the  plant :  In  estimating  deprecia- 
tion,  an  adjusting  entry  is  commonly  made  debiting  Depreciation  of 
Plant  and  crediting  a  Reserve  for  Depreciation,  a  balance  sheet  item. 
If  this  has  been  done  the  effect  upon  the  balance  sheet  is  to  increase  the 
reserve  set  aside  for  depreciation  and  correspondingly  reduce  Surplus. 

Discounts  on  accounts  payable:  This  is  an  item  of  profit,  the 
only  effect  upon  the  balance  sheet  being  to  increase  Surplus. 

Actual  Depreciation  of  the  plant:  If  a  reservefor  depreciation 
has  previously  been  created,  the  actual  depreciation  would  be  charged 
to  the  reserve  account  thereby  reducing  the  reserve  available  for  depre- 
ciation. 

Unexpired  insurance  premiums:  A  deferred  charge  to  profit 
and  loss  shown  among  the  assets. 

Office  books  and  stationery:  If  unused  books  and  stationery 
on  hand  is  meant,  the  item  would  be  shown  as  a  deferred  charge  to  profit 
and  loss;  if  reference  is  to  expense  of  books  and  stationery,  the  only 
effect  upon  the  balance  sheet  would  be  to  reduce  the  net  income  and 
therefore  the  Surplus. 

Comment:  In  above  answer  the  word  Surplus  is  used  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  reference  is  to  a  corporation  balance  sheet. 


IV 

Open  an  account  with  Notes  Receivable  Discounted,  crediting  it 
with  the  face  value  of  notes  receivable  discounted  for  us  by  the  bank  or 
by  private  individuals, the  corresponding  debiisbeirplot  ash  and  Dis- 
count. When  the  note  is  paid  by  the  maker  at  maturity  make  an  adjust- 
ing entry  debiting  Notes  Receivable  Discounted  and  crediting  Notes 
Receivable  for  the  face.  If  a  balance  sheet  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
maturity  of  certain  notes  under  discount,  show  Notes  Receivable  among 
the  Assets  less  Notes  Receivable  Discounted. 

If  the  maker  defaults  in  paying  the  note  at  maturity  and  the  endors- 
ing company  has  it  to  pay,  debit  Notes  Receivable  Discounted  and 
credit  Cash;  also  an  entry  debiting  the  maker  and  crediting  Notes  Re- 
ceivable. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS   UPON  THE  EXAMINATION 

Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic  made  up  one  paper  in  the  examina- 
tion, three  hours  being  allowed  for  both.  Four  problems  were  given  in 
Arithmetic,  one  in  simple  equation  of  accounts,  two  in  mensuration  and 
one  in  commission.  Allowing  for  an  average  of  fifteen  minutes  to  each 
problem,  one  hour  would  be  needed  for  the  Arithmetic,  leaving  two 
hours  forthe  Bookkeeping— lessthe  usual  delay  in  starting  the  exami- 
nation, caused  by  distributing  the  papers,  etc.  It  would  appear  that  this 
time  would  be  entirely  inadequate  for  a  candidate  to  do  justice  to  thiB 
examination.  The  first  and  second  problems  are  without  question  diffi- 
cult problems.  To  one  quite  familiar  with  manufacturing  accounts  some 
little  trouble  would  doubtless  be  experii  need  in  preparing  even  a  rough 
draft  of  the  solution  required  forthe  first  problem,  because  of  the  com- 
plicated and  involved  manner  in  which  the  facts  and  figures  are  pre- 
sented. No  candidate  is  satisfied  with  a  rough  draft,  but  wants  time  in 
which  to  copy  his  work  in  a  fairly  neat  and  finished  form. 

The  second  problem  is  quite  an  unnsuai  one  and  would  doubtless 
baffle  a  great  many  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  examiner 
wanted  and  of  how  to  go  about  it  to  get  the  information  required.  The 
problem  for  this  reason  possesses  the  virtue  of  requiring  the  candidate 
to  do  some  original  thinking  and  tests  his  construct ive  ability 

Questions  three  and  four  are  questions  in  theory  which  a  well  pre- 
pared teachershould  have  no  difficulty  in  discussing  intelligently. 

While  the  writer  sympathizes  most  heartily  with  the  eff'r rt  being 
made  by  Boston  and  some  of  the  other  cities  to  raise  the  standard  for 
commercial  teachers,  vet  the  problems  given  should  be  fairly  stated, 
they  should  not  be  of  an  extreme  or  unusual  character,  and  the  work  le- 
quired  in  writing  the  examination  should  be  possible  of  completion  by 
the  average  student  in  the  time  allowed. 

Following  is  the  Minor  Examination  in  Bookkeeping  given  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  to  those  candidates  who  chose  Shorthand  and  Type, 
writing  as  a  Maim  subject. 

Bookkeeping 

PART   I.     (80  POINTS.) 

Note:  Candidate  may  use  pencil  instead  of  ink  whenever  he  finds 
it  more  convenient. 

1.  (12  points.)  A  business  requiring  two  weeks  to  take  slock  com- 
mences one  week  before  the  closing  of  its  business  year,  (a)  What 
care  should  be  given  to  the  stock  being  inventoried?  (b)  How  should 
you  record  goods  being  bought  and  sold  during  stock  taking? 

2.  (12  points.)  What  is  a  stock  dividend?  Is  it  legitimate  to  issue 
a  stork  dividend?  Is  it  justifiable  ever  to  borrow  money  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend? A  writer  states.  "A  stock  dividend  is  really  not  a  dividend  at 
all."    Diccuss  thesatement. 

3.  (16  points.)  Define  each  of  the  following  terms:  Fundeddebt; 
audited  vouchers;  buyer's  option  ;  appreciating  assets;  curb  broker;  re- 
demption fund;  direct  posting;  ex-dividend;  donated  stock;  fiduciary 
agent. 

4     (16  points.)    Make  journal  entries  for  each  of  the  following: 
(a)    Sold  B  street  house  and  lotto   1).    Adams  for  89,000,  receiving 
draft   on    Hamilton    Bank    of    New    York  for  85,000  and  his  note  and 
mortgage  for  balance. 

lb)  Received  10  shares  A.K.  R.R.  stock  as  a  legacy.  Sold  the 
stock  at  07'„;  paid  brokerage,  $1.25;  and  other  charges  78  cents,  and  in- 
vested proceeds  in  my  business. 

(c)  Being  unable  to  pay  our  note  of  ¥812,  the  bank  sold  the  bonds 
held  as  security  for  81, 160.  The  note  was  interest  bearing  and  had  run 
36  davs. 

(d)  Redeemed  my  note  of  8275  and  acceptance  of  $450  at  bank  by 
having  them  charged. 

(e)  Our  store  fixtures  and  goods  were  partly  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  company  has  paid  us  a  lump  sum  of  $1,500.  Contractors  have 
agreed  to  replace  the  fixtures  for  $200  and  repair  the  building  for  8300. 

5.  (12  points.)  Construct  a  merchandise  account,  supplying  the 
correct  amounts,  and  close  it  Profit,  lS'o  per  cent;  inventory  equals 
2  5  of  the  purchases;  sales.  818.697.59. 

6.  (12pnin»s.)  Inventory  8433  25;  gain,  12'._,  per  cent;  credit  side 
of  merchandise  account  at  time  of  taking  trial  balance,  81 .352.16.  What 
were  the  purchases? 


LIABILITIES. 


Common  Share  Capital 
Preferred  Share  Capital 
Debentures 
Bills  Pavable 
Sundry  Creditors 
Debenture  Reserve 
Depreciation  Reserve 
Profit  and  Loss 


Freehold  Premises 

Machinery  and  Killings 

Late  Construction 

Stock 

Deposit  Account  and  Kecei 


1913 
540,000 
405.000 

18,476 
L35.000 

90.000 
721,895 

1914 

540,000 

405,000 

22  054 
157,500 
157.500 
788.638 

1915 

1,080,000 
300,000 
720.000 
135.000 
55,746 
180,000 
157.500 
259.753 

INCREASE 

3.578 
22.500 
67,500 

1914 

DECREASE 

1915 

INCREASE 

540,000 
300,000 
315,000 
135,000 

33,692 

22,500 

DECREASE 

1  .910.3-  1 

2  070.692 

2,887.999 

93.578 

1,346.192 

112,938 

555,007 

354,213 
588.213 

426,198 
580,021 

571,251 

(93.222 

419,953 

653,757 
580  766 
602  057 
630.566 

13  260 
25.014 

217,038 

94.991 

73.730 
580,766 

31,706 
137.344 

6,245 

1,910,371 

'.',070,692 

2,887,999 

255,812 

9  1.991 

823,552 

6,245 
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Diary  Snap  Shots 

of  School  and 

Business 

Miss  Alice  M.  Goldsmith, 


a 


September  12.  Today  was  my  last  day  at  the 
Civic  Improvement  Association.  My  special 
work  is  completed,  and  their  office  force  is  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  regular  routine.  I 
am  sorry  to  leave,  but  at  least  there  is  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  my  connection  with  the 
Association  has  been  a  splendid  thing  forme. 
It  has  given  me  experience  that  will  be  helpful 
in  whatever  kind  of  work  I  undertake.  And 
not  only  that,  it  has  paved  the  way  for  what 
took  place  today. 

1  had  said  my  good-byes  this  afternoon,  had 
been  made  to  blush  a  little  by  the  kind  things 
the  office  people  had  said  to  me,  and  was  just 
about  to  put  on  my  hat  when  in  came  Mr.  Cam- 
eron. He  had  a  big,  ruddy-faced  gentleman 
with  him,  and  after  they  had  spoken  a  few- 
words  to  the  Civic  Secretary,  Mr.  Cameron 
came  up  to  me.  He  asked  me  what  my  plans 
were  for  the  future.  I  told  him  I  had  none  but 
was  open  for  suggestions.  With  that  he  led  up 
the  ruddy-faced  gentleman  and  said  : 

"Here's  your  lady,  Winston.    Interview  her." 

And  then  what  I  have  desired  so  bard,  and 
what  I  feared  would  never  happen,  came  to 
pass.  "Winston"  is  an  author!  "Winston  needs 
a  secretary  !  !  And  moiethan  those  two  facts 
put  together.  "Winston"  has  offered  the  secre- 
taryship to  me  !  !  !  It  seems  that  Mr.  Cameron, 
my  good  angel,  has  been  talking  about  me;  so 
also  has  the  Civic  Secretary.  As  a  result,  here  is 
position  number  three,  a  permanent  one  if  I 
can  meet  the  n  quirements,  offering  the  sort  of 
work  that  1  would  rather  have  than  any  other 
kind  I  can  think  of.    Truly  I  am  fortunate. 

Mr.  Winston  has  a  charming,  stimulating  per- 
sonality. The  salary  he  offers  is  the  highest  I 
have  yet  been  paid,  and  what  he  told  me  of  his 
work  sounds  fascinating.  I  suppose  I  showed 
mv  enthusiasm  very  plainly,  for  he  said  : 

"Don't  think  that  an  author's  work  is  altogeth- 
er easy.  We're  a  difficult  lot  to  satisfy.  And 
when  the  writing  fever  is  on  us  we  drive  our 
people  pretty  hard." 

[  had  no  fear  on  that  score  and  told  him  so.- 
Then  we  talked  a  little  longer.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  Paris  and  is  not  quite  ready  to  start 
work.  So  1  am  to  have  a  week  to  myself  to  get 
a  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  then  take  up  the 
duties  of  a  real  amanuensis. 

I  don't  expect  to  sleep  tonight. 

September  21.  I  started  my  new  work  today. 
I'm  going  to  love  it  ! 

October  25.  If  a  month's  trial  is  an  indication. 
I  was  right  in  my  phophecy.  I  do  love  my 
work.  It  is  all  I  thought  it  would  be  and  more. 
Mr.  Winston  is  not  only  an  author;  he  isa  phil- 
anthropist—a little  Civic  Improvement  Associa- 
tion all  by  himself.  To  public  movements 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions  he  gives 
his  time  and  money  in  generous  measure. 
President  of  one  organization,  treasurer  of  an- 
other, a  member  of  dozens,  he  has  a  very  wide 
correspondence.  He  writes  numerous  stories 
and  articles,  too,  but  he  does  not  devoteenough 
time  to  this  occupation  to  keep  me  busy.  It  is 
the  other  activities,  in  combination  with  his  lit- 
erary work,  that  make  me  necessary. 

During  my  first  week  with  Mr.  Winston  he 
told  me  of  some  of  the  trials  he  has  had  in  his 
endeavor  to  get  a  satisfactory  secretary.  He 
has  never  taken  one  who  has  not  been  well  rec- 
ommended. Consequently,  he  has  not  had  to 
suffer  from  the  Mamie  Smyths  of  their  profes- 
sion -those  whose  grammar,  manners  and  ap- 
pearance leave  much  to  be  desired.  Neverthe. 
less,  he  says  that  he  has  found  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  come  to  him  lacking  in  one 
essential  or  another.  In  fact,  in  all  his  career 
thus  far  he  has  chanced  upon    only  two  who 


were  altogether  what  he  wanted.  Anil  of  these 
one  got  married  and  the  other  moved  to  anoth- 
er city. 

He  told  me  of  one  whenever  arrived  at  the 
time  she  should.  Even  after  he  had  remon- 
strated with  her.  and  even  when  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  load  of  work  to  carry,  she 
would  put  in  her  appearance  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  late.  And  as  though  that  was  not 
fault  enough,  she  never  failed  to  complain  by 
word  or  maimer  when  she  was  kept  at  her  desk 
after  the  usual  hour  for  departure.  She  was  ca- 
pable in  many  ways,  but  Mr.  Winston  decided 
that  her  work  played  too  insignificant  a  part  in 
her  general  scheme  of  life,  to  make  her  accept- 
able to  him. 

He  told  me  of  another  who  was  a  splendid 
worker,  but  thought  that  her  methods  could  not 
be  improved  upon.  She  was  hostile  to  any  criti- 
cism or  advice  and  would  remain  sullen  for 
days  at  a  time  if  suggestions  were  made  to  her 
for  improvement  in  her  work. 

"I  can't  stand  sour  looks."  Mr.  Winston  said. 
"They  come  between  me  and  my  work  and  check 
the  proper  rlow  of  my  ideas.  Of  course  no  one 
can  be  pleasant  all  the  lime.  But  this  girl  was 
disagreeable  and  ill-tempered  on  so  many  oc- 
casionsthat  I  lost  my  patience.  Once,  when  I 
myself  was  mentally  out  of  sorts,  our  tempers 
clashed,  with  disastrous  results. 

"Then  there  was  Miss  Cherry,  whom  I  had 
just  before  I  went  abroad  last  year.  No  one 
could  ever  accuse  Miss  Cherry  of  not  being 
pleasant.  She  went  to  the  other  extreme.  She 
would  stop  whatever  she  was  doing  if  a  chance 
to  engage  in  conversation  came  her  way.  She 
would  chat  with  anyone  at  all— men  who  deliv- 
ered newspapers,  book  agents,  letter  carriers- 
anyone.  Garrulity  was  her  besetting  sin.  She 
had  a  great  many  acquaintances  who  called  her 
up  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  And  she  didn't  dis- 
miss them  with  a  few  minutes'  conversation. 
Ob,  no.  She  was  like  something  that  is  wound 
up  and  cannot  stop  until  it  has  gone  a  measured 
length  of  time.  It  didn't  matter  whether  the 
telephone  bell  had  interrupted  my  dictating, 
the  person  at  the  other  end  had  to  have  bis 
quota  of  words  before  she  would  cut  him  off. 

"Oh,  I've  had  all  kinds.  One  would  think  it  a 
simple  matter  to  secure  the  right  soitof  person 
for  work  like  mine,  but  I  have  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult. Possibly  1  am  harder  to  suit  than  the  av- 
erage man;  although  I  should  think  that  a  man 
engaged  in  commerce  would  have  to  be  even 
more  particular  than  I." 

Ifeltmore  or  less  Mattered  while  Mr.  Wins, 
ton  was  telling  me  of  these  experiences.  His 
time  is  valuable  and  that  he  should  spend  so 
much  of  it  talking  to  me,  made  me  feel  a  bit  im- 
portant. Later,  walking  home,  turning  over  in 
my  mind  the  things  he  had  said,  I  realized  my 
foolish  error.  My  feeling  of  importance  van- 
ished as  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Winston 'swords  be- 
came  evident.  He  is  a  very  shrew  d  gentleman. 
Without  seeming  in  any  way  to  lay  down  ihe 
law  to  me.  he  has  shown  me  pretty  plainly  how- 
he  expects  me  to  conduct  myself— what  pitfalls 
I  must  avoid. 

The  number  of  duties  that  fall  to  me  varies. 
At  times  there  is  but  little  to  do  and  I  get  op- 
portunity to  delve  into  his  wonderful  library. 
At  other  times  things  go  with  a  rush  and  a  tear, 
and  the  fact  that  my  official  day  is  supposed  to 
end  atfour  o'clock  is  simply  buried  in  layers 
of  work.  But  it  is  all  absorbing.  Truly,  I  be- 
lieve I  prefer  the  rush  times  to  the  lazy  ones, 
although  it  is  good  to  have  a  taste  of  both. 

Sometimes  I  wish  Mr.  Winston  would  make 
some  comment  on  my  ability  (or  lack  of  ability  i 
to  meet  his  needs.  He  has  never  said  a  word 
.  in  censure.  That  fact,  coupled  with  his 
apparent  satisfaction,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  matters  entrusted  to  me  grow  daily  more 
important,  must  content  me. 

November  20.  Really,  one  doing  work  of 
this  kind  must  be  prepared  to  be  asked  any  sort 
of  question  imaginable.  You  needn't  tell  your- 
self that  if  you  tie  up  with  a  millinery  concern 
you'll  only  be  expected  to  know  ribbons  and 
feathers;  or  if  in  a  broker's  office,  only  matters 
financial.  It  isn't  so.  Lately  the  most  unlooked 
for  queries  have  come  my  way.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them  : 

"Who  was  the  leading  woman  in  'Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings'?" 

"What  is  German  pot-roast?" 


"How  do  you  address  the  Mayor  in   a  letter?" 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  city  in  this  matter?" 

"How  much  does  an  average  size  butter  ball 
weigh?" 

"Which  of  those  two  men  who  just  left  would 
you  recommend  for  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent for  the  X  Home?" 

"What  did  I  do  with  those  letters  I  took  to 
Boston?" 

"Where  shall  I  address  a  letter  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt?" 

And  countless  others.  No  matter  how  incon- 
gruous they  are,  he  seems  to  expect  an  answer. 
In  all  seriousness  the  other  day,  when  the  tele- 
phone bell  had  rung,  anil  1  had  told  him  Miss 
B  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  he  asked  : 

"Where  is  she?" 

"On  the  phone",  I  answered. 

"No,  I  mean  from  where  is  she  telephoning?" 

I  am  trying  to  fit  myself  to  answer  questions 
on  important  general  topics,  but  that  was  a  time 
when  1  had  no  information  to  supply.  Ami  the 
strange  part  was  that  he  really  seemed  disap- 
pointed at  my  lack  of  knowledge. 

MARSHALL 

( Continued  from  page  IS) 
because  there  was  no  efficient  agency 
at  the  right  time  to  help  them  to  find 
something  thev  could  do  successfully. 
"There  is  a  right  iob  fornearly  every 
man,  if  we  can  onlvhelp  him  find  it," 
says  Mr.  Weaver,  lie  says  also  that 
this  cost  of  non-employment  and  in- 
efficient personal  organization  is  a 
tremendous  tax  on  our  industries, 
amounting,  in  the  whole  country,  he 
thinks,  to  not  less  than  38  per  cent  of 
the  wage  fund.  In  New  Jersey  it  was 
found  that  the  loss  through  non-em- 
ployment alone  is  over  six  per  cent 
of  all  wages  paid  in  the  state. 

Isn't  this  a  problem  that  immedi- 
ately concerns  business  educators? 
Should  not  every  school  man  who  is 
concerned  in  securing  employment 
for  his  students  and  graduates,  study 
this  matter  of  vocational  fitness,  and 
learn  how  to  advise  his  young  peo- 
ple? Are  not,  for  instance,  many  of 
our  schools  putting  girls  in  short- 
hand positions,  who  are  wholly  un- 
fitted for  such  work,  but  who  might 
succeed  splendidly  as  clerks,  or 
saleswomen?  Some  of  our  schools 
"guarantee"  positions.  How  many 
of  them  can  guarantee  that  the  stu- 
dent can  /i old  the  position?  I  espec- 
ially urge  that  there  are  things  to  be 
learned  about  this  matter  of  voca- 
tional direction.  It  is  not  mere 
guess  work;  it  is  a  study,  a  profes- 
sion in  itself,  with  rules  and  princi- 
ples. Let  us  have  emphasis  laid  on 
job-keeping   as  well  as  job  getting. 

Brief  Meander-        More  and   more,    I 
ings.  notice  that  the  school- 

master is  coming  to  look  and  act  like 
other  people.  I  remember  when  you 
could  tell  a  school  teacher  two  blocks 
away,  by  his  frock  coat,  baggy  trous- 
ers, untrimmed  hair,  stooped  shoul- 
ders, and  general  air  of  foolish  wis- 
dom and  undignified  dignity.  Such 
specimens  are  happily  rare  now. 

Three  of  the  most  successful  Amer- 
ican public   men    and    officials,    are 
President   Wilson,     Gov.     Ferris,  of 
( Continued  on  page  23) 
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VIII. 

Good  and  Bad  Business  Letters. 

SUBORDINATION. 

It  may  be  that,  in  doing  the  work 
suggested  in  condensing  wordy  let- 
ters, pupils  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  proper  subordination. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  cut  out  un- 
necessary words  but,  as  a  result,  have 
produced  a  succession  of  short  sen- 
tences, probably  all  beginning  with 
we.  The  cure  for  such  a  condition  is 
proper  subordination.  Or  it  may 
be  that,  in  doing  the  work  in  con- 
densation, but  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  structure  with- 
in a  sentence,  and  as  a  consequence 
and  or  so  has  been  used  repeat- 
edly as  a  connective.  Again  the 
cure  for  such  a  condition  is  proper 
subordination. 

In  order  to  do  good  work  in  subor- 
dination, pupils  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  distinguish  one  grammatical 
element  from  another.  They  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  clauses  and 
phrases,  especially  adverbial  clauses, 
relative  clauses,  and  participial  and 
infinitive  phrases.  Adverbial  clauses 
and  participial  phrases  are  perhaps 
the  most  helpful.     Instead  of — 

We  took  advantage  of  the  special  offer  and 
ordered  100  cases. 

It  is  better  to  get  rid  of  the  and 
not  by  dividing  into  two  sentences, 
thus: 

We  took  advantage  of  the  special  differ.  We 
ordered  100  cases. 

But  by  subordinating  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence  by  the  participial 
method;  as, 

Taking  advantage  of  the  special  offer,  we  or- 
dered 100  cases. 

The  result  is  a  sentence  unified  in 
thought  and  form.  Instead  of  a  sen- 
tence such  as — 

Mr.  John  Warren  of  Toledo  is  recognizedas 
an  expert,  and  we  have  employed  him  to  direct 
our  investigation. 

It  is  better  to  say. 

To  direct  our  investigation  we  haveemploy- 
ed  Mr.  John  Warren,  who  is  recognized  as  an 
expert. 

The  first  sentence  is  weak  because 
of  the  divided  idea.  The  second  sen- 
tence shews  a  unified  thought.  No- 
tice, too,  in  the  second  sentence  what 
detail  of  thought  has  been  put  first  to 
secure  all  the  emphasis  possible. 
The  second  sentence  secures  unity 
by  the  relative  pronoun  method  of 
subordination. 


In  a  sentence  like— 

We  investigated  the  bonds  and  found  that 
they  are  excellent,  and  so  we  invested  in  them. 

The  and  so  connection  is  weak. 
The  and  so  half  of  the  sentence  shows 
the  resultant  action;  the  first  half 
gives  the  reason  for  the  action.  A 
casual  clause  should,  therefore,  be 
used  for  the  first  half  of  the  sentence. 
The  sentence  also  presents  a  possi- 
bility for  getting  rid  of  a  few  words 
by  condensation;  thus: 

Because  our  investigation-showed  (or  proved) 
the  bonds  to  be  excellent,  we  invested  in  them. 

Or,  changing  the  emphasis  slightly. 

We  invested  in  the  bonds  because  we  found, 
on  investigation,  that  they  are  excellent. 

Consider  the  following  letter  for  a 
moment: 
Gentlemen : 

We  wish  to  advise  you  that  your  order  No. 
3300  has  been  filled  with  the  exception  of  the 
No.  4^  Vacuum  Cleaner.  We  have  investigat- 
ed and  rind  that  it  is  at  present  out  of  stock,  but 
we  wiil  be  able  to  get  it  to  you  by  about  next 
Monday. 

Hoping  you  will  receive  it  in  time  for  use  and 
that  you  will  be  caused  no  inconvenience  by 
this,  we  are  Yours  truly, 

By  condensation  and  subordination 
the  first  two  sentences  can  be  com- 
bined into  one,  thus  getting  rid  of  a 
number  of  useless  words  and  ex- 
pressing a  unified  thought,  as, 
Gentlemen: 

Your  order  No.  3300  has  been  filled  with  the 
exception  of  the  No.  42  Vacuum  Cleaner, 
which  cannot  be  sent  to  you  before  next  Mon- 
day, as  it  is  now  out  of  stock. 

We  hope  you  will  receive  it  in  time  for  use. 
(or) 

We  hope  the  delay  will  cause  you  no  incon- 
venience. Yours  truly. 

The  hoping  ending  was  cut  out  of 
the  letter  because  it  is  stereotyped. 

Or  notice  the  improvement  that 
subordination  brings  about  in  the 
following,  where  (1)  shows  the  letter 
before  being  subordinated,  and  (2) 
shows  the  subordinated  form: 

(i) 
Gentlemen: 

We  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant 
stating  the  reason  why  we  did  not  receive  the 
coal.  The  coal  arrived,  but  we  rejected  it  as 
you  suggested,  and  returned  it  to  jou.  We 
have  deducted  the  amount  from  your  Novem- 
ber bill  and  are  remitting  the  balance. 
Yours  truly. 

(21 
Gentlemen: 

When  the  coal  to  which  you  refer  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  loth  instant  arrived,  we  rejected  it, 
as  you  suggested,  and  returned  it  to  you.  We 
have  deducted  the  amount  from  your  Novem- 
ber bill  and  are  remitting  the  balance. 
Yours  truly, 

It  would  be  well,  in  teaching  subor- 
dination, to  have  pupils  practice 
using  as  many  different  methods  of 
subordination  as  they  can  in  each- 
sentence  given  them  to  subordinate. 
Put  on  the  board  a  list  like  this: 

In  subordination  use — 

1.  Parlicipial  method. 

2.  Relative  pronoun  method. 

3.  Infinitive  method. 

4.  Adverbial  clause  method. 

1.  Casual. 

2.  Temporal. 

8.    Concessive.    Etc. 
Illustrated  thus: 
l.    iag. 
•2.    who,  which,  that. 


3.  to  (verb). 

4.  as,  since,  because,  for,  when,  while,  as 
soon  as.  until,  if,  although,  unless,  provided. 

Then  give  an  ambiguous  sentence 
such  as — 

Howard  Bros,  had  too  many  canned  peaches 
on  hand,  so  they  decided  to  offerthemal  a  very 
low  price. 

Subordinated  according  to  each  of 
the  different  methods  given  above,  it 
reads: 

PARTICIPIAL, 

Having  too  many  canned  peaches  on  hand, 
Howard  Bros,  decided  to  offer  them  at  a  very 
low  price. 

RELATIVE. 

Howard  Bros,  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  big  stock 
of  canned  peaches  which  they  have  on  hand  by 
offering  them  at  a  very  low  price. 

INFINITIVE. 

To  get  rid  of  their  big  stock  of  canned 
peaches,  Howard  Bros,  have  decided  to  offer  it 
at  a  very  low  price. 

ADVERBIAL  CLAUSE. 

Because  Howard  Bros,  had  too  many  canned 
peaches  on  hand,  they  decided  to  offer  (hem  at 
a  very  low  price. 

Here  are  two  other  letters  that 
might  be    used   for    an    exercise    on 

-  .  l 

subordination  and  condensation: 

(l) 
Dear  Sir: 

We  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant. 
In  it  you  state  that  you  are  unable  to  secure  the 
72x09  sheets  that  we  ordered  on  the  10th.  We 
are  very  sorry  that  you  cannot  fill  out  our  or- 
der. We  are  very  much  in  need  of  the  goods, 
but  we  cannot  use  any  other  size,  so  we  cannot 
have  you'substitute,  and  we  shall  wait  until  you 
have  them  in  stock. 

Will  you  please  notify  us  as  soon  as  you  se- 
cure them?  Yours  truly, 

(2) 
Gentlemen: 

In  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  you  say  that 
you  would  like  to  substitute  Style  03  Stockings 
for  Style  32  in  our  order  of  the  first.  We  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  We  are  entirely  out 
of  our  stock  of  size  9  stockings,  so  we  would 
like  to  receive  the  ones  you  mean  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience.  We  have  orders  for  them, 
and  they  cannot  be  tilled  until  we  receive  them 
from  you.  Yours  truly, 


Movement  for  Better  Typewriting. 

The  past  ten  years  have  seen  a  tremendous 
increase  in  typewriting  efficiency.  The  cham- 
pionship contests— city,  state  national,  and 
international— have  spurred  t  xpert  operators  to 
a  high  pitch  of  endeavor  in  the  effort  to  sur- 
pass previous  records  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

In  these  days  of  selling  by  mail,  many  houses 
are  known  to  their  customers  only  by  the  letters 
they  send  out.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that 
these  letters  be  artistically  perfect.  The  man 
who  receives  a  slovenly  letter,  crowded  into 
the  upper  half  of  the  sheet,  or  sprawling  over 
the  entire  page,  with  too  narrow  a  margin  on 
the  left,  and  a  ragged  one  on  the  right,  blurred 
with  erasures  and  marred  by  strike-overs  is  in 
no  mood  to  consider  the  message  favorably. 

The  Gregg  Writer  magazine,  realizing  that 
this  need  for  greater  artistry  in  typewriting  was 
pressing,  cast  about  for  a  means  to  till  it,  and 
the  Order  of  Artistic  Typists  is  the  result. 

The  Hoard  of  Examiners  of  this  organization 
have  made  the  requirements  for  membership  so 
exacting  that  to  belong  to  it  is  proof  of  ultra- 
superiority  in  typewriting  skill.  At  the  same 
time,  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  Order 
are  so  obvious  that  typists  are  willing  to  keep 
on  trying  until  they  have  attained,  the  neces- 
sary perfection. 

Full  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tests, 
certificates,  pins,  requirements  for  membership, 
and  school  contests  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  17  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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On  Certain  Phases  of  the  Banking 
Business. 

Probably  no  other  line  of  business 
in  the  country  is  so  closely  related  to 
all  other  lines  as  the  banking  busi- 
ness. If  information  is  desired  re- 
garding the  financial  standing  of  any 
commercial  institution,  one  instinct- 
ively looks  to  the  banks  of  the  com- 
munity and  he  not  infrequently  gets 
more  intimate  information  from  this 
source  than  from  the  commercial 
agencies.  Now,  the  bank's  compar- 
atively intimate  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  the  community  is  due, 
not  to  a  proclivity  for  gossip,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  it  makes  itself 
so  useful  to  the  whole  business  com- 
munity, Banking,  unlike  many  other 
kinds  of  business,  has  no  monopoly 
of  any  commodity  which  the  com- 
munity must  have.  It  merely  renders 
a  service  of  which  people  may  or  may 
not  avail  themselves;  but  because  it 
is  a  genuine  service  which  the  bank 
renders,  its  clients  are  placed  at  an 
advantage  over  others.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  very  important  that  our 
boys  and  girls  who  are  preparing  to 
enter  business  life  shall  be  well  in- 
formed regarding  this  relation  of  the 
bank  to  the  community. 

The  arithmetic  class  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  give  part  of 
this  training  As  a  very  essential 
part  of  every  commercial  arithmetic 
course  whether  long  or  short  should 
be  sufficient  drill  to  develop  skill  in 
computing  interest  and  discount; 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  student 
understand  an  operation :  he  must 
also  know  where  and  how  to  apply  it. 
The  best  method  of  approaching  this 
application  is  to  take  up  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  credits  passing  into  the 
particular  lines  represented  by  notes 
and  drafts.  The  construction,  na- 
ture, and  purpose  may  be  considered 
at  this  point,  and  the  purpose  and  ef- 
fect of  "words  of  negotiability"  may 
be  explained.  Next  the  transfer  and 
the  various  forms  of  indorsement 
should  be  made  clear.  The  student 
is  now  ready  for  the  most  common 
transfer — the  transfer  of  notes  and 
drafts  to  the  bank  for  discount. 

In  explaining  bank  discounts  to 
the  pupil,  make  it  clear  that  dis- 
count is  interest  paid  in  advance  and 
see  that  he  understands  the  reason- 
ableness of  collecting  it  in  advance. 


An  arithmetic  lesson  is  easy  or  dif- 
ficult for  a  pupil  in  direct  proportion 
as  his  experience  or  general  fund  of 
information  concerning  the  topic  in 
hand  is  meagre  or  ample.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  approach  to  any 
new  topic  is  the  development  of  a 
back-ground  so  that  the  student  will 
know  the  purpose  of  the  work  he 
undertakes  to  do. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the 
two  classes  of  notes  which  may  be 
discounted,  one's  personal  notes  and 
notes  of  others,  the  date  of  paper  and 
date  of  discount  usually  being  the 
same  in  the  former  case  whereas  they 
are  quite  likely  to  be  different  in  the 
latter. 

In  the  discounting  of  acceptances 
the  average  student  does  not  readily 
recognize  the  distinction  between 
those  payable  after  date  and  those 
payable  after  sight.  Brief  drills  re- 
peated at  intervals  will  soon  remove 
this  trouble. 

Another  source  of  trouble  is  in 
finding  the  date  of  maturity.  When 
the  time  is  given  in  months,  months 
should  be  counted  and  when  given  in 
days, exact  days  should  be  counted, 
but  students  will  frequently  persist 
in  counting  sixty  days  as  two  months 
and  ninety  days  as  three  months. 
Another  error  that  must  be  watched 
for  is  illustrated  in  the  following  : 
"Find  the  date  of  maturity  of  a  note 
dated  Dec.  30,  1915,  to  run  two 
months."  Some  pupils  will  say, 
"Feb.  30,"  while  others,  recognizing 
that  there  are  only  twenty  nine  days 
in  February,  will  say  that  it  is  due 
March  1.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
definitely  instruct  pupils  that  when 
the  time  is  given  as  an  even  number 
of  months,  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  it  matures  will  be  the  same  as 
the  day  on  which  time  begins,  pro- 
vided there  is  such  a  day,  otherwise 
it  will  mature  on  the  nearest  day  in 
that  month. 

Having  learned  how  the  business 
man  gets  money  from  the  bank  on 
his  own  or  other  people's  notes  and 
how  to  perform  the  operations  in- 
volved, he  may  with  profit  learn  how 
to  set  down  the  history  of  the  trans- 
action as  it  would  appear  on  the 
bank  discount  register  and  to  per- 
form the  computation  from  the  in- 
formation presented  in  that  form. 

By  way  of  introducing  further  in- 
formation regarding  the  banking 
business,  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction  may  be  presented  from 
the  depositor's  ledger  and  from  the 
clearing-house  operations.  Figuring 
interest  on  daily  cash  balances  and 
on  savings  accounts  will  bring  out 
more  of  banking  custom  and  will  re- 
quire a  degree  of  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  in  counting  time  and 
in  determining  what  is  to  be  consid- 
ered the  principal  for  any  given  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  great  variety  of  customs  that 
obtain  among  savings  banks  in  the 


matter  of  computing  interest  on  de- 
posits makes  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  definite  rules  for  the  student, 
and  so  detracts  considerably  from 
the  value  of  such  work.  It  is  wise  to 
obtain  and  follow  the  rules  of  some 
local  bank  in  this  matter,  explaining 
to  the  student  that  he  is  likely  to  find 
widely  varying  rules  in  different 
banks.  The  writer  had  occasion  to 
present  a  certain  account  involving 
numerous  deposits  and  withdrawals 
to  five  different  banks  in  one  city  to 
find  the  interest  they  would  allow  on 
it.  No  two  banks  would  pay  the 
same  amount  of  interest  and  the  va- 
riation was  from  a  few  cents  to  over 
three  dollars.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
that  students  understand  when  no 
generally  accepted  custom  prevails 
as  that  they  know  the  custom  when 
there  is  one. 


MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
Michigan,  and   Gov.   Brambaugh,  of 
Pennsylvania,    all    of    them    school- 
masters.    The  world  do  move. 

I  used  to  write  in  my  copy  book: 
"A  little    learning    is    a    dangerous 

thing, 
Drink  deep  or  touch  not  the  Pierean 

Spring." 
This  sounds  wise  but  it  isn't.  A 
little  learning  is  not  half  so  danger- 
ous as  no  learning  at  all,  vide  Mexico 
and  Servia.  Furthermore,  there  is 
so  much  learning  in  the  world,  that 
none  of  us  can  drink  more  than  a  lit- 
tle of  it.  It  would  be  a  big  job  to  try 
to  drink  up  the  whole  Pierian  Spring, 
if  this  fount  includes  all  the  knowl- 
edge there  is.  If  Alexander  Pope 
were  alive,  he  would  modily  that  dear 
old  couplet  of  his,  perhaps  rendering 
it  in  the  modern  vernacular: 
"Even  a  little  learning   is   a   corking 

good  thing, 
Drink  what  you   can    at   the   Pierean 

Spring." 
Once  when  I  was  a  bashful  young 
school  teacher,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  introduced  to  General 
Grant.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  the  great  general  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  European  tour,  and 
everybody  expected  he  would  be 
nominated  for  a  third  term  as  Presi- 
dent. I  was  scared  stiff  when  a 
member  of  the  Reception  Committee 
who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  mine, 
introduced  me.  But  the  old  hero  put 
me  at  my  ease  in  a  moment  and  chat- 
ted with  me  as  kindly  and  familiarly 
as  though  he  were  some  benevolent 
old  farmer.  It  is  the  really  big  men 
who  are  thus  human.  Since  then  I 
have  been  many  a  time  made  to  feel 
my  own  insignificance  by  some  little 
gink  whose  exalted  self-importance 
was  based  on  his  holding  some  job 
like  a  clerkship  in  the  office  ot  a 
school  superintendent,  or  a  third  as- 
sistant to  the  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics in  the  Bingtown  College.  Big 
men,  like  big  dogs,  are  friendly  and 
approachable.  It's  the  little  animals 
who  show  their  teeth  or  try  to  crowd 
a  lion's  dignity  into  the  hide  of  a  cat 
or  a  coyote. 
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HICH  SCHOOL  ECONOMICS 


Teeth  are  the  last  to  come  and  the 
first  to  go  of  all  the  thing's  connected 
with  our  digestive  functions.  So  ec- 
onomics is  one  of  the  last  things  a 
person  can  learn,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  corrupted  unless  one  is 
very  careful  of  his  prejudices.  A 
wrong  conception  of  economic  prin- 
ciples gotten  from  too  partial  or  un- 
fair journals,  or  the  conversation  of 
thoughtless  and  not  very  well  in- 
formed people,  are  as  bad  for  a  per- 
son's peace  of  mind  and  success  in 
life  as  decayed  teeth  are  to  his  diges- 
tion. 

The  desirability  of  a  good  founda- 
tion in  economics  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  the  condition  of  society 
as  a  whole  which  decides  the  welfare 
of  the  individual,  and  the  individual 
cannot  begin  too  soon  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  as  an  intelligent  benefit  to 
society;  this,  of  course,  to  his  own 
advantage. 

If  the  study  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance, then  where  shall  we  insert  it  in 
our  school  curriculum  ?  It  must  come 
late  in  order  to  be  understood  at  all, 
not  before  the  third  year  in  high 
school,  and  preferably  the  fourth.  If 
the  pupil  is  preparing  for  college, 
the  subject  should  be  given  only  as 
a  basis  for  future  study.  If  the  pu- 
pil is  going  no  further  than  the  high 
school,  he  should  receive  a  very  care- 
ful instruction  in  a  few  economic 
principles. 

The  next  point  is  what  to  give. 
The  college  graduate,  deeply  versed 
in  economics  who  attempts  to  con- 
duct a  high  school  class  on  college 
methods  is  soon  responsible  for  a 
tragedy  of  misconceptions.  The 
student  has  had  nothing  like  it  be- 
fore, and  he  is  plunged  into  it  with- 
out knowing  why  he  takes  it  or  what 
it  is.  For  two-thirds  of  the  year  he 
is  puzzled  and  fearful,  learning  by 
repetition  something  about  the  the- 
ory of  Malthus,  "laissez  faire"  and 
about  the  price  of  money  rising  as 
other  prices  fall,  or  vice  versa.  He 
accepts  these  as  actual  things  exist- 
ing somewhere,  but  never  as  affect- 
ing him  in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  is  evident  that  in  conformity 
with  good  pedagogy,  we  must  pre- 
pare the  student's  mind  to  accept 
economic  theory  and  show  him  a 
practical  application  of  it  so  he  will 
retain  it.    To  prepare  his  mind  we 


must  show  the  need  for  economic 
principles.  When  we  discuss  money, 
we  must  go  very  slowly;  make  sure 
that  the  pupil  first  knows  the  gener- 
al historical  facts,  and  then  the  need 
for  the  different  changes  made  or  ad- 
visable in  the  system  of  our  own 
country. 

To  prepare  his  mind  we  must  cor- 
relate the  subject  with  every  other  in 
his  course.  We  must  find  it  cropping 
out  in  Arithmetic,  penmanship,  com- 
mercial law,  we  must  skim  it  off 
bookkeeping,  we  can  find  chunks  of 
it  in  history.  Th»  vital  |necessary  in 
teaching  economics  is  correlation, 
without  which  the  study  in  the  high 
school  is  an  unproductive,  and  there- 
fore a  wasted  effort.  For  instance, 
let  the  pupil  with  his  pencil  write 
down  on  a  paper  what  he  eats  at  an 
average  meal,  and  calculate  how  long 
it  keeps  him  active  until  the  next. 
Now  ask  him  if  he  is  willing  to  eat 
his  three  meals  at  once  with  nothing 
more  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
could  he  do  as  much  as  under  the 
three  meal  schedule.  Get  from  dif- 
ferent ones  the  cost  and  frequency  of 
painting  a  house.  Ask  if  painting  it 
four  times  as  heavily  will  do  away 
with  the  need  of  the  next  three  paint- 
ings. The  answer  will  come  quickly 
and  decisively,  "No!"  By  these  and 
countless  other  illustrations,  such  as 
putting  too  much  oilon  one's  bicycle, 
or  the  wearing  of  too  much  clothing, 
we  work  out  the  law  of  diminishing 
utilities. 

To  show  the  practical  application 
of  it,  we  must  make  him  realize  his 
part  in  society's  economic  welfare 
and  instill  within  him  a  few  ideals, 
ideals  for  citizenship,  ideals  not  only 
of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  good 
solid  ideals  in  the  way  to  do  them. 
We  must  show  him  the  need  for  the 
study.  To  show  him  the  need  he 
must  also  be  shown  that  what  was 
right  and  wrong  once  may  be  the  con- 
trary now,  and  ethics  of  today  may 
not  be  ethical  tomorrow.  Let  him 
see  that  the  needs  of  the  time  in  a 
large  measure  determines  right  and 
wrong.  Show  him  the  need  in  that  it 
will  assist  him  to  pick  a  vocation. 
He  should  know  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  which  will  regulate 
his  income,  and  the  many  conditions 
which  will  alter  or  better  his  chances. 
Show  him  the  need  by  pointing  out 
the  murky  dangers  of  bigoted  parti- 
sanship and  one-sided  newspapers. 
He  must  be  shown  that  the  editorial 
page  is  as  important  to  him  as  the 
sporting  page.  Also  he  ought  to  be 
convinced  that  rabid,  partial  and  yel- 
low journals  should  be  avoided  as 
one  avoids  a  smallpox  case. 

This  last  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  teaching  of  economics. 
There  is  a  strong  appeal  in  the  flam- 
ing communications  of  subsidized 
editors  to  the  sordid  side  of  a  young 
person.  The  sensational  writing  is 
confused  in  his  mind  with  ability  and 


truth  and  frankness.  This  must  be 
slowly  drawn  out  of  him,  and  a  high- 
er ideal  substituted. 

An  idea  once  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  a  high  school  student  is 
there  forever,  unless  affected  by  an 
extraordinarily  forceful  argument, 
and  if  this  happens,  the  person  be- 
gins to  doubt  the  virtue  of  all  the 
other  things  he  learned  at  the  same 
time.  Economic  theory  presents  so 
many  problems  too  deep  indeed  for 
gray  haired  men  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  push  the  student  far  into 
it.  Into  the  impressionable  mind  of 
the  pupil  insert  a  few  valuable  ideals 
which,  even  if  forgotten  will  never 
be  proven  false,  and  upon  which  he 
can  develop  if  he  so  wills.  In  fact 
high  school  economics  can  never  be 
more  than  a  breeding  into  the  minds 
of  boys  and  girls  of  ideals;  ideals  of 
living  for  self  betterment,  ideals  of 
living  for  the  betterment  of  society 
as  a  whole,  with  for  a  goal  a  keener 
recognition  of  life's  chances  and 
profits,  and  a  keener  sense  of  the 
rights  of  others. 


The  institution  formerly  known  as  Farmer's 
Business  College,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  now 
known  as  the  National  Business  College.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Farmer  is  President.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Farmer, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  T.  H.  Gatlin,  Busi- 
ness Manager.  Mr.Gatlin  also  teaches  sales- 
manship, bookkeeping,  advertising,  etc.  Mr. 
V.  H.Stewart  has  charge  of  the  business  de- 
partment. Mr.  Gatlin  reports  that  the  institu- 
tion has  made  a  splendid  growth  the  past  year 
and  that  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright  for 
thecoming  year.  He  is  making  good  use  of 
tine  penmanship  as  an  aid  in  building  up  the 
school.  A  local  newspaper,  The  Fort  Worth 
Daily  Record,  recently  purchashed  from  the 
school  two  thousand  scholarships  in  penman- 
ship to  present  to  new  subscribers.  Mr.  Gatlin 
is  a  very  busy  man  attending  to  this  work  in 
connection  with  his  regular  school  duties. 

New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Ex- 
amination. 

The  first  examination  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City  for  regular  license  to 
teach  Gregg  Shorthand  in  day  high  schools 
was  held  March  Tth  in  the  examination  room  of 
the  municipal  civil  service.  About  seventy- 
rive  teachers  from  New  York  and  vicinity  and 
various  parts  of  the  East  participated,  both  men 
and  women  being  eligible. 

The  examination  was  designed  to  disclose  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
system,  and  consisted  of  a  practical  statement 
of  rules,  which  not  only  developed  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  but  also  showed  whether 
the  candidate  was  familiar  with  technical  teach- 
ing processes.  Some  questions  on  pedagogy 
and  psychology  were  included. 

After  the  written  examination  was  completed 
an  oral  examination  was  given  to  candidates 
who  resided  more  than  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  This  consisted  of  a  class  teaching 
test,  dictation  at  a  rate  of  speed  from  85  to  120 
words  a  minute  with  transcription,  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  teaching  problems. 
A  1  1  1  1  ivation  was  introduced  in  the  type- 
writing testto  demonstrate  whether  the  candi- 
dates were  really  touch  operators.  They  were 
placed  in  a  typewriting  room  at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  the  room  darkened  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  keys.  An  ar- 
ticle or  exercise  was  projected  on  a  screen  by  a 
stereopticon,  and  the  candidates  asked  to  copy. 
That  this  was  a  most  effective  though  trying 
test  goes  without  saying.  At  the  examination 
held  for  license  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
the  evening  high  schools  held  last  June,  touch 
typewriting  was  introduced  in  the  teachers' 
tests  for  the  first  time.  It  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  a  feature  of  all  tests  in  the  future. 
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Splendid  Metal  from  Germany 

We  have  received  metal  for  the  Melting  Pot 
of  American  citizenship  from  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  by  far,  the  largest  quantity  and  the 
best  quality,  as  a  whole,  has  come  from  what  is 
now  the  German  Empire,  though  it  was  not  at 
the  time  we  first  began  to  import  metal  from 
Germany. 

It  began  to  come  over  here  away  back  in  rev- 
olutionary times,  for  quite  a  large  part  of  the 
army  of  George  III,  crazy  old  half  German 
King  of  England,  came  from  the  little  princi- 
pality of  Hesse  Cassel  and  they  were  known  as 
the  Hessians.  A  good  many  of  those  Hessians 
stayed  here  to  fertilize  the  soil  of  Vermont 
around  Bennington,  where  John  Stark  with  his 
New  Hampshire  Riflemen  and  Ethen  Al- 
len's Green  Mountain  Boys  cut  Col.  Baum's 
Hessians  all  to  pieces,  and  others  enriched  the 
soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  where 
Washington  surprised  Colonel  Rahl  and  his 
Hessians  at  Trenton. 

These  Hessians  were  hired  soldiers.  Their 
miserable  little  prince  sold  their  blood  and  bone 
and  sinew  to  anybody  who  would  buy  them. 
They  were  good  simple  fellows  themselves 
and  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  af- 
ter the  war  was  over,  they  stayed  here  and  be- 
came citizens  in  due  course  of  time,  for  the  free 
air  of  this  broad  country  was  preferable  to  the 
slavery  of  Hesse  Cassel.  We  had  good  ( Jermans 
in  our  Revolutionary  Army.  Theie  was  Herk- 
imer in  the  Mohawk  Valley  who  defeated  Brant 
and  his  redskins  and  Walter  Butler's  renegades; 
and  Baron  Von  SteuDen,  the  best  drill  master  in 
Washington's  Revolutionary  Army,  came  di- 
rect from  the  ranks  of  Frederick,  the  Great,  who 
was  then  what  William,  the  second,  is  trying  to 
be  now,  the  war  lord  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Herkimer  and  there 
is  another  to  Yon  Steuben,  and  about  1848 
there  began  a  great  tide  of  German  immigta- 
tion  to  this  country,  and  Germans  are  every- 
where, nearly  thirteen  millions  of  them.  East, 
West,  North  and  South.  They  are  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  and  on  the  broad  prai- 
ries, for  the  German  does  not,  like  the  Jew, 
crowd  into  the  thickly  settled  cities.  Our  tier- 
man  poputation  has  always  been  extremely 
loyal  to  the  flag  which  protects  them  as  it  does 
everybody  else,  except  the  Negro,  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  country.  Some  of  the  best 
soldiers  of  our  Civil  War  were  of  German 
nationality.  Sigel,  Heintzelman.  Schurz 
and  many  others  were  among  the  Union 
Generals.  There  were  few  Germans  on 
the  Southern  side  for  two  reasons:  First,  there 
were  not  many  Germans  in  the  South.  Sec- 
ond, the  German  did  not  look  kindly  on  Afri- 
can Slavery.  He  did  not  believe  that  one  man 
had  the  right  to  own  another,  and  so  most  of 
the  German  Soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, were  found  fighting  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  though  quite  a  good  many  followed 
the  Stars  and  Bars. 

In  this  month's  Business  Educator,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  romantic  story  of  a  young 
German,  who  came  here  in  early  manhood,  and 
who  rose  to  the  very  highest  ranks  of  statesman- 
ship, literature  and  oratory.  He  was  not  like 
many  of  the  heroes  of  these  "Tales  of  the 
Melting  Pot"  a  very  poor  boy,  nor  was  he  lack- 
ing in  education,  for  he  had  been  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Bonn  in  Germany. 

He  was  of  middle  class  origin,  his  father  was  a 
village  school  master,  but  not  a  man  of  much 
education.  He  was  determined  that  his  son 
should  be  better  educated  than  himself,  and  so 
the  young  man  entered  the  Gymnasium,  which 
Is  the  name  given  to  a  preparatory  school  in 
Germany,  stayed  there  a  year  or   so  and    finally 


entered  the  University  of  Bonn  conditionally, 
that  is,  he  had  to  make  up  several  studies  in 
which  he  had  not  passed  in  examinations  at  the 
Gymnasium.  He  did  this  triumphantly  during 
the  first  year  and  his  sense  of  humor  and  a  gift 
of  oratory  made  him  a  popular  Btudent  at  Bonn, 
and  gained  him  admission  into  the  most  exclu- 
sive student  corps  of  the  University. 

THE  REVOLUTION   OF  '48 

Now  Germany  has  not  always  been  so  obedi- 
ent to  the  ruling  powers,  as  it  is  today.  It  has 
had  its  revolutions  and  many  of  them,  and 
Fredrick  William  IV,  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  experienced  a  very  lively  revolution 
and  the  streets  of  Berlin  ran  blood,  when  his 
soldiers  fired  on  a  peaceful  multitude  that  had 
gathered  to  petition  him.  The  most  popular 
professor  at  Bonn  was  Kinkel.  A  brilliant, 
forceful  man.  He  was  a  natural  born  rebel 
against  tyranny,  and  Kinkel  became  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  1847,  and 
one  of  his  devoted  followers  was  the  subject  of 
my  story. 

The  revolution  of  1847-8  in  Germany  was  not 
at  all  successful.  After  the  murderous  affair  in 
Berlin  the  rioters  who  had  built  barricades  in 
the  streets,  marched  in  great  procession  before 
the  Royal  Palace  bearing  on  litters  the  bodies 
of  a  large  number  of  men  women  and  children 
who  had  been  shot  down  by  the  Royal  troops  as 
they  met  to  petition  Fredrick  Willhelm  IV. 
The  Crown  Prince,  afterwards,  "Kaiser  Will- 
helm  der  Grosse,"  got  the  blame  for  this  reck- 
less shooting  of  peaceful  people  and  was  so  un- 
popular that  he  got  out  of  Prussia  and  went  to 
England  where  he  spent  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

The  great  crowd  of  people  made  the  King  of 
Prussia  appear  on  the  balcony  and  take  off  his 
hat  in  the  presence  of  the  corpses  that  were  dis- 
played around  the  palace.  He  did  it  and  prom- 
ised the  people  all  they  demanded  but  as  soon  as 
he  got  a  chance  he  went  back  on  his  promise 
and  the  revolution  followed  and  our  hero 
young  Carl,  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  was  one 
of  the  first  men  who  took  up  a  musket  in  this 
ill-fated  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty. 
The  revolutionists  were  poorly  organized.  It 
was  a  happy-go-lucky  kind  of  revolution  and 
resulted  in  disaster  and  the  final  surrender  of 
the  chiefs  at  the  Fortress  of  Rastatt 
AN  EXILE 

Young  Carl  knew  that  if  he  was  taken  prison  - 
er  he  stood  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  shot,  for 
that  was  what  they  did  to  quite  a  good  many  of 
the  leaders.  He  took  a  desperate  chance  and 
escaped  from  the  Fortress  through  an  unguarded 
sewer  which  led  from  inside  the  walls  of  the 
city  to  an  open  field,  and  thence  reached 
Switzerland,  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  other  revolutionists  getting  ready  a 
second  attempt.  It  was  there  that  he  studied 
military  science  under  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Prussian  King  and  became  proficient  in  tactics 
that  he  was  to  use  a  few  years  later  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  in  our  great  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

Carl  finally  reached  Paris.  He  had  no  great 
amount  of  money  but  he  could  get  enough  to 
live  uponthrough  his  abilityas  newspaper  cor- 
respondent and  a  teacher  of  languages. 

He  spent  nearly  a  year,  carrying  his  life  in 
his  hands  every  moment,  in  his  romantic  and 
daring  attempt  to  release  Prof.  Kinkel  of  Bonn. 
This  brilliant  professorof  History  had  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Prussian  troc  ps  aril  tried 
by  a  court  martial.  He  was  a  most  eloquent 
man;  his  defence,  which  he  conducted  himself, 
was  so  brilliant  that  even  the  army  officers 
could  not  send  him  to  face  the  firing  squad,  and 
so  they  gave  him  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
Fortress  at  Rastatt.  Imprisonment  for  life  in  a 
military  Fortress  was  not  severe  enough  to  suit 
the  King  of  Prussia  who  wanted  the  life  of  this 
revolutionist.  He  did  not  quite  dare  overturn 
the  decision  of  the  court  martial  so  he  revised 
their  finding  and  sent  the  prisoner  to  the  peni- 
tentiary instead  of  keeping  him  in  the  fortress 
at  Rastatt.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  sentences.  As  a  military  prisoner  in 
the  Fortress  the  man  would  wear  his  own 
clothes  and  go  about  the  city  the  same  as  any 
body  else  and  receive  visitors  and  be  treated 
like  an  officer  under  arrest.  But  in  the  common 
penitentiary  his  head  was  shaved,  he  wore  the 


striped  suit  of  a  convict,  lived  on  the  wretched 
food,  and  if  he  broke  the  rules  he  was  flogged 
and  had  to  work  at  hard  labor,  that  was  the  fate 
to  which  Frederick  Wilhelm  IV.  sent  Prof. 
Kinkel.  audit  was  to  get  his  loved  professor 
out  of  this  penitentiary  that  young  Carl  gave 
many  months  of  dangerous  life,  for  he  himself 
was  outlawed  and  would  have  been  shot  if  cap- 
tured by  the  authorities.  He  finally  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  escape  of  Prof.  Kinkel  from 
the  penitentiary  through  the  bribery  of  one  of 
the  attendants.  He  tried  at  least  three  of  them 
before  he  could  find  a  man  who  sympathized 
enough  with  the  prisoner  to  risk  his  own  life  in 
helping  him  to  escape.  But  finally,  one  dark 
night,  by  the  aid  of  this  jailer,  the  prisoner 
climbed  down  a  thin  rope  from  the  highest 
corner  of  the  prison,  was  hustled  into  a  waiting 
carriage  and  driven  at  full  speed  to  an  obscure 
seaport  whence  he  escaped  to  England,  the 
refuge  of  political  prisoners  of  thewhole  world. 
It  was  then  in  1849  that  young  Carl  met  his 
fate  in  the  shape  of  a  good  looking  young  wo- 
man who  was  introduced  to  him  in  a  London 
residence  and  who  became  his  wife  in  a  few 
months  and  the  two  came  together  to  this 
country  of  ours  only  a  few  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Civil  War. 

It  was  in  1852  thattheyoung  Prussian,  Carl, 
with  his  newly  wedded  wife,  landed  in  the  city 
of  New  York  They  came  on  the  fine  packet 
ship,  City  of  London,  and  it  only  took  them 
twenty-eight  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  the  ocean  racers  now  cross  in  less  than 
five  days,  if  they  don't  meet  a  submarine  or  hit 
a  friendly  floating  mine.  There  were  steam- 
ships running  in  1852.  Charles  Dickens  came 
over  in  about  that  time,  and  was  nearly  scared 
to  death,  for  he  says  that  the  smoke  stack  from 
the  boilers,  stuck  right  up  through  the  wooden 
deck  and  someti  mes  became  red  hot  and  threat- 
ened to  set  the  ship  on  fire.  So  DickenB  went 
back  on  a  sailing  ship. 

A  TABLE   D'HOTE  DINNER   IN    1852. 

Carl  and  his  new  wife  had  considerable  troub- 
le to  find  a  hotel.  They  had  heard  that  the  As- 
tor  House  was  the  most  famous  hotel  on  the 
continent,  but  the  Astor  House  was  crowded 
and  so  were  all  the  hotels,  until  they  reached 
14th  street,  where  they  finally  got  a  comfortable 
room  at  the  Union  Square  hotel.  Carl  de- 
scribes their  first  dinner  at  the  hotel.  They 
were  summoned  to  dinner  by  a  terrific  tumult 
resembling  musketry  fire  mixed  up  with  fire 
bells  ringing  and  the  playing  of  a  brass  band. 
It  was  one  of  these  awful  hotel  gongs  that  were 
formerly  common  in  leading  hotels. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  long,  barely  fur- 
nished, room  which  had  a  single  table.  A 
crowd  of  negro  waiters  in  white  jackets,  grinned 
behind  the  chairs  tin  either  side  ofthetable,  and 
a  big  darky,  in  dress  suit  and  white  vest,  the 
chief  waiter  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
waiters  seated  the  guests  with  a  great  flourish. 
The  head  waiter  struck  a  bell.  In  an  instant 
every  negro  waiter  wheeled  and  marched  out 
of  the  room;  another  stroke  of  the  bell  and 
those  darkies  came  back  in  single  tile,  each 
bearing:above  his  head  a  tremendous  si lver'soup 
tureen;  another  stroke  of  the  bell  and  each  de- 
posited his  soup  tureen  with  a  thump  in  the 
center  of  the  table.  The  chandaliers  fairly  rat- 
tled, the  thump  was  so  pronounced;  another 
stroke  of  the  bell  and  with  a  mighty  flourish 
each  waiter  took  off  the  cover  and  vanished  in- 
to the  kitchen,  leaving  the  guests  to  help  them- 
selves to  the  soup.  That  was  the  style  in  those 
days.  The  table  d'hote  dinner  at  so  much  a 
head  was  in  vogue  everywhere.  A  man  could 
eat  enough  to  feed  a  regiment,  if  he  had  room 
for  it,  for  fifty  cents,  or  possibly  a  dollar,  at  the 
Astor  House. 

Young  Catl  settled  down  in  New  York  with 
his  new  wife  and  had  a  pretty  homesick  time  of 
it,  for  he  didn't  speak  English  except  a  few 
words  he  had  picked  up  in  his  studies  at  Bonn 
and  in  his  short  period  of  exile  in  London. 

A  GOOD  WAY  TO  STUDY  LANGUAGE. 

He  tells  rather  interestingly  how  he  acquired 
the  English  language.  He  says,  "I  never 
bought  a  grammar.  1  don't  believe  I  have  an 
English  grammar  in  my  library,  but  I  talked 
short  sentences  with  anybody  who  would  talk, 
and  I  took  one  of  the  best  American  newspa- 
pers. The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  I   read  as 
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well  as  I  could  everything  in  it,  the  news  items, 
tiie  editorials,  and  even  the  advertisements. 
After  I  could  read  the  newspapers  pretty  well 
and  turn  it  back  into  German  I  began  to  read 
real  English  literature.  The  first  novel  I  read 
was  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Then  I  read  "Blackstone"  a  law  book 
which  I  found  very  useful,  because  it  stated 
things  so  clearly.  I  didn't  reach  Shakespeare 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  got  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  in  a  few  months. 

This  is  interesting  for  it  is  very  different  from 
the  way  we  are  told  to  learn  a  language.  And 
as  this  Carl  was  in  a  few  years  to  become  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  platform  orators  in  Amer- 
ica, it  shows  that  he  knew  how  to  take  up  a 
language.  His  first  platform  addresses  were 
delivered  in  German  at  Milwaukee.  But  he 
soon  delivered  addresses  in  English  that  were 
as  brilliant  and  polished,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  effective 
speakers  and  writers  in  this  country,  as  he  was 
one  of  its  ablest  men  in  politics  and  in  litera- 
ture. It  was  this  man  who  soon  encountered 
in  the  wide  and  growing  West,  the  greatest 
American  of  his  century  if  not  any  century,  for 
he  met  the  rail  splitter  of  Illinois,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  two  become  fast  friends,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  announce  to  him  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1860.  He 
describes  the  candidate  as  being  tall  and  un- 
couth in  a  black  suit  of  apparently  newly  made, 
but  ill  fitting  clothes,  his  long  tawny  neck 
emerging  gauntly  from  his  turn  down  collar, 
his  melancholy  eyes  sunken  deep  in  his  hag- 
gard face.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  never  seen  him  before  and  gazed  at 
him  with  surprised  curiosity.  He  certainly  did 
not  present  the  appearance  of  a  statesman. 
Standing  up  with  folded  hands  he  quietly  lis- 
tened to  the  dignified  speech  addressed  him 
and  responded  with  a  few  earnest  and  well 
shaped  sentences.  Then  followed  a  little  in- 
formal talk  and  the  committee  took  its  leave. 
The  election  followed,  resulted  in  a  plurality 
for  Lincoln.  There  were  five  candidates  in  the 
field  and  he  lacked  more  than  a  million  votes 
of  having  a  majority.  Our  Carl  was  one  of  the 
foremost  speakers  on  the  stump  for  Lincoln 
and  the  campaign  was  most  exciting.  Many  of 
his  speeches  were  made  in  German  for  there 
was  a  very  large  German  vote  to  be  obtained  in 
the  Western  states.  HiB  speeches  were  printed 
and  circulated  as  campaign  documents,  for  he 
was  among  the  ablest  of  the  eloquent  men  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  new  Anti-Slavery 
party.  After  Lincoln's  election  he  appointed 
the  young  German,  minister  to  Spain,  a  posi- 
tion which  at  that  time  appeared  very  attractive 
to  him  for  he  had  not  much  money  and  the  sal- 
ary was  desirable.  The  Senate  promptly  con- 
firmed the  appointment,  but  the  young  man 
hesitated  about  accepting,  because  the  South 
was  evidently  bent  upon  rebellion,  and  he 
thought  that  he  ought  to  offer  his  life  lohis 
newly  adopted  country.  Mind  you,  he  had 
been  only  three  years  a  citizen  of  this  country 
when  he  was  appointed  Ambassadorto  theCourt 
of  Spain.  The  President  advised  him  to  accept 
because  he  said,  "All  my  advisors  tell  me  that 
the  war  will  be  of  brief  duration.  Many  of  them 
think  that  two  months  will  see  it  brought  to  a 
close."  It  took  almost  five  years  of  bloody  and 
terrible  fighting  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

Carl  went  to  Spain,  taking  his  wife  and  two 
children  along  with  him,  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
old  home  in  Hamburg.  It  was  at  the  Court  of 
Spain  that  news  came  of  the  terrible  defeat  of 
the  North  in  the  first  conflict  at  Bull  Run.  All 
the  Congressmen  in  Washington  and  hundreds 
of  Society  women  went  out  there  to  see  the 
Northern  soldiers,  make  the  rebels  run,  they 
did  make  them  run,  but  they  ran  after  the 
Northern  soldiers,  and  it  was  a  mad  race  of  all 
kinds  of  carriages  and  foot  passengers,  to  see 
who  could  get  over  the  long  bridge  into  Wash- 
ington first.  If  the  rebels  bad  followed  up  they 
would  have  taken  Washington  that  night.  As 
it  was  they  stopped  after  the  panic  had  broken 
up  the  Union  army.  The  Minister  to  Spain  at 
once  begged  Mr.Lincoln  to  let  him  comehome 


and  Lincoln  consented  and  Carl  Schurz  receiv. 
ed  a  brigadier  general's  commission.  It  look- 
ed like  an  absurd  appointment  for  he  was  not  a 
West  Pointer,  but  the  army  of  volunteers  had 
to  take  such  officers  as  it  could  get. 

Many  of  the  West  Point  men  were  from  the 
south  and  were  to  be  found  among  the  rebel 
army.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Jeb  Stew- 
ard, the  famous  cavalry  leader,  were  all  West 
Pointers,  while  on  the  Union  side  were  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Thomas,  besides  Mc- 
Clellan. 

Many  of  the  regiments  elected  their  own  of- 
ficers, and  the  German  Carl  bad  a  good  deal  of 
military  experience  which  he  obtained  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  he  spent  all  his  spare 
time  in  Europe  studying  military  tactics,  so  his 
appointment  was  not  so  absurd  after  all.  He 
made  a  very  good  general  while  he  remained  in 
the  service,  which  was  to  the  eDd.  He  was  in 
many  of  the  big  battles.  A  division  under  shell 
fire  at  Gettysburg  was  calmed  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  tall  young  German  Major  General,  quietly 
walking  along  their  front  smoking  a  cigar  as 
shells  burst  around  him.  He  describes  thus  his 
first  meeting  with  Gen.  Grant.  "Grant  was  now 
with  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  His  appear- 
ance among  us  was  a  surprise,  and  there  was  no 
demonstration,  no  cheering  amongthe  soldiers, 
because  they  did  not  know  that  this  modest 
looking  gentleman  was  the  victorious  hero  of 
many  battles.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  fuss  and  feather  style.  Nothing  of  the 
stage  or  picture  general  about  him.  His  head 
was  covered  with  the  regulation  black  felt  hat. 
He  wore  a  major-general's  coat,  but  it  was  un- 
buttoned and  unbelted.  He  carried  no  sword. 
On  his  hands  he  had  a  pair  of  shining,  white 
cotton  gloves,  and  on  his  feet,  low  shoes  which 
permitted  a  pair  of  white  socks  to  be  seen,  all 
the  more  so  as  his  trousers  had  perceptibly 
slipped  up.  He  smoked  a  large  black  cigar 
with  great  energy  and  looked  about  him  in 
a  businesslike  way  with  an  impassible  face." 
That  was  Grant,  the  silent  man  who  could  keep 
his  mouth  shut  in  several  different  languages. 
It  is  said  that  Grant  was  an  excellent  poker 
player.  His  impassible  face  as  expressionless  as 
a  block  of  granite  never  gavea  hint  whetherhis 
hand  was  a  bob-tailed  flush  or  four  aces. 

In  thisday,  when  Lincoln  is  almost  a  national 
idol  and  very  nearly  deified  it  seems  incredible 
that  in  1864  with  the  Union  Armiestriumphant, 
and  the  end  of  the  war  nearly  in  sight,  he 
should  have  been  urged  to  resign  in  favor  of  a 
better  man  in  the  presidential  election  which 
was  to  come  in  November.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  our  Carl  took  a  furlough  to  go  on  the 
stump  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  he  did 
valiant  service,  and  then  rejoined  the  am.  y,  but 
the  war  was  almost  over.  Early  in  the  spring, 
as  the  April  buds  were  unfolding,  Lee's  starved 
army  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomatox,  and 
the  silent  leader  made  one  of  his  longest 
speeches— "Let  us  have  peace."  Then  follow- 
ed that  supreme  tragedy— the  murder  of  Lin- 
coln, aod  the  reconstruction  period. 

The  surrender  of  General  Johnson  to  Sher- 
man ended  the  military  career  of  Gen.  Carl 
Schurz  and  he  went  home  to  his  family  who 
were  then  living  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  a  man  of  his  supreme  ability  as  a 
speaker  and  writer  could  not  easily  be  phut  out 
of  the  scene,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  new 
president,  Johnson,  sent  him  to  the  south  to 
study  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Gulf  States, 
where  the  black  population  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  white,  and  had  suddenly  received  free- 
dom and  the  ballot.  He  spent  several  months 
in  an  investigation  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  came  back  with  a  report  to  the 
president.  And  then  our  Carl  entered  the 
newspaper  field  as  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  "New  York  Tribune",  of  which  Horace 
Greeley  was  then  the  editor.  During  the  ter- 
rific quarrel  that  followed  between  President 
Johnson  and  those  of  the  Republican  party  who 
favored  punishment  to  the  Rebel  South.  Schutz 
was  loyal  to  the  President,  although  most  of 
his  friends  were  to  be  found  as  bitter  enemies. 
A  little  later  we  find  him  in  St.  Louis  where  he 
had  removed  from  Milwaukee,  and  engaged  in 
business.  In  1800  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  chose  him  United  States  Senator,  and 
he  returned  to  Washington  to  represent  that 
state  in  Congress.  Certainly,  this  metal  for  the 
melting  pot  had  fused  well  with  the  contents, 


for  it  was  only  17  years  from  the  time  he  land- 
ed at  Castle  Garden  that  he,  an  Ex-Major  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  was  made  United 
States  senator  from  the  great  state  of  Missouri 
and  a  brilliant  figure  for  six  years  did  Carl 
Schurz  cut  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  en- 
countered all  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  that 
house  of  Congress  for  he  had  become  an  inde- 
pendent and  met  in  hostile  array,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  James  G.  Blaine,  the 
plumed  knight  and  Roscoe  Conkling,  the  lord 
of  New  York,  ran  up  against  the  tall  German 
and  got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it. 

A  DEBT  YOU  OWE  TO  THE  GERMAN 

It  is  largely  to  Carl  Schurz,  Senator  from 
Missouri,  that  the  young  readers  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  owe  the  fact  that  they  may 
become  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  government  under 
Civil  Service  rules,  which  give  a  poor  man  just 
as  good  a  chance  as  a  rich  man  for  Schurz  was 
an  ardent  believer  in  Civil  Service  from  the 
very  beginning.  He  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  President  Hayes  and  there,  as 
everywhere  else  he  served,  he  got  the  enmity 
of  all  the  graft  dispensers  that  then  were  prom- 
inent in  our  national  politics,  They  are  not 
entirely  unknown  even  now.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  active  political  life,  Mr.  Schurz  took 
to  literary  employment.  He  had  always  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  platform  orators  in  the 
country,  ranking  with  such  men  as  Beecher, 
Wendell  Philips,  John  B.  Gough  and  other 
men  of  that  type,  who  made  the  old  platform 
lecture  course  so  attractive.  He  was  never 
much  of  a  money  maker,  in  fact  he  didn't  have 
time  to  make  money,  nor  had  he  the  inclina- 
tion, but  he  was  a  charming  writer  as  well  as  a 
brilliant  speaker  and  his  pen  was  always  in  ac- 
tive demand.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  settled  in- 
come and  for  a  brief  period  became  the  Ameri- 
can representative  of  the  great  Hamburg 
American  line  of  steamships,  the  greatest 
steamship  company  in  the  world,  with  more 
than  six  hundred  vessels  flying  its  flag.  Many 
of  these  great  ships,  like  "The  Vaterland,"  are 
now  interned  at  the  wharfs  in  American  cities. 
Schurz  did  not  remain  long  in  this  position. 
He  was  not  constituted  for  such  a  life  and  soon 
became  the  editor  of  "The  New  York  Evening 
Post."  the  most  intellectual  of  all  the  New 
York  dailies.  He  remained  in  this  position  for 
several  years  and  wrote  a  brilliant  short  life  of 
Henry  Clay.  His  plans  included  a  History  of 
the  United  States  in  popular  form,  but  he  was 
getting  too  old  for  the  task  and  his  own  remi- 
niscence occupied  most  of  his  time.  One  by 
one  the  men  who  had  been  with  him  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  for  liberty  and  other  po- 
litical reforms,  fell  by  the  wayside  and  passed 
on,  but  Schurz  was  still  healthy  at  75  and  died 
quite  suddenly  a  couple  of  years  later.  His 
death  was  pronounced  bronchitis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  old  age  for  everyone  of  his  77 
years  had  been  crowded  to  the  utmost  minute 
with  sharp  adventure  and  hard  continuous  work. 
He  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  German 
that  has  ever  landed  on  these  shores,  more  than 
that,  he  was  a  thorough  American  eager  to  give 
his  life  to  the  country,  that  had  received  him  in 
exile  when  driven  from  his  own  native  land. 
He  was  indeed  splendid  metal  from   Germany. 
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The  students  of  the  Astoria  Business  College  are  receiving  tirst  class  instruction  under  P.  A.  Fullen,  instructor,  and  A.  K. 
Stossmeister.  president,  orthey  would  not  be  able  to  produce  such  a  uniform  specimen  in  the  way  the  above  was  written. 
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Second  grade  writing,  Anna  AI .  Fargeman,  teacher.  Tacoma,  Wn. 
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ENGRAVERS 

OR 

ENGROSSER'S 

SCRIPT 

By  W.  A.  BAIRD 
357  Fulton  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Til 
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In  this  less. .ii  we  continue  with  the  capital 
letters.  Some  of  these  are  seldom  used,  but  re- 
quire practice.    All  of  the  capitals  in  this  lesson 


contain  part  of  the  same  principle.  The  oval 
beginning  these  letters  should  slant  just  a  little 
more  than  the  general  slant  of  the  letter.  You 
will  notice  thatthe  second  part  of  the  "l"' is 
about  two  and  one  third  or  two  and  one-half 
spaces  in  height.  It  should  be  just  high  enough 
to  balance  the  shade  in  the  first  part  of  the  let- 
ter. The  "Y"  begins  the  same  as  the  "C,"  but 
the  stroke  stops  a  little  below  the  height  of  the 
minimum  letters.  The  second  partof  the  "Y"is 
a  capital  stem  two  and  one  half  spaces  in  height. 
The  "X"  begins  the  same  as  the  "U"  but 
continues  as  an  indirect  oval.  The  finish  of  the 
oval  at  the  bottom  is  the  same  as  in  the  capital 
stem.  The  dot  at  the  finish  of  the  second  part 
of  the  "X"  should  be  about  one-half  space  be- 


low the  extreme  height  of  the  letter.  The  "Q" 
is  the  same  as  the  "X"  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  fin- 
ishes with  a  long  horizontal  loop  on  the  base 
line.  The  first  part  of  the  "Z"  is  somewhat  like 
the  first  part  of  "Y",  but  the  stroke  ends  with  a 
compound  curve  about  two  spaces  above  the 
base  line.  The  main  down  stroke  of  the  "Z" 
begins  and  finishes  with  a  hair-line  and  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  down  stroke  in  the"V" 
and  "  W",  except  that  it  is  usually  given  a  little 
more  curve.  The  loop  of  the  capital  "Z"  is 
much  the  same  as  the  loop  of  the  small  "z." 
There  are  some  words  in  this  lesson  that  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  see  what  you  can  do  in  the 
way  of  spacing.  Watch  the  slant  of  loop  letters 
and  try  and  have  all  down  strokes  in  minimum 
letters  appear  to  be  of  equal  weight. 
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The  work  being  done  by  the  Zanerian  College  is  no  experiment.  A  large  number  or  the  leading  supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  penman- 
ship in  the  1'nited  States  are  Zanerian  trained.  If  you  with  1o  lean)  who  they  are,  request  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  The  Directory  of  Super- 
visors and  Special  Teaehers  Penmanship  for  1916.    It  is  free 

A  short  course  in  the  Zanerian  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  many  teachers  from  S5.00  to  S20.00  per  month. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BY 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Zanerian 

College. 
Send  specimens  with  return 
postage  for  free  criticism. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO? 

Id  this  day  of  specialists  and  intense  effort,  it 
is  the  fellow  who  is  best  prepared  who  gets  the 
choice  positioii.  How  are  you  going  to  meet 
these  conditions?  If  you  are  wise  you  will  pre- 
pare—you will  use  your  spare  time  reading  and 
studying— you  will  try  to  do  your  work  better 
each  day— you  will  try  lo  get  in  better  physical 
condition  and  use  your  summer  vacation  for 
improvement  in  place  of  idleness. 


Before  planning  your  summer  vacation  take 
an  inventory  of  yourself-see  what  things  you 
are  weak  in.  If  it  is  English,  attend  a  good 
literary  school;  if  it  is  commercial  subjects, 
attend  a  reliable  business  school;  if  it  is  pen- 
manship attend  a  school  of  that  kind,  and  if  it  is 
your  health,  secure  books  on  physical  culture 
or  hygiene  and  go  to  the  country  where  you 
can  intelligently  build  up  vitality.  You  will 
have  to  "grow  or  go." 
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CLUBS   RECEIVED 

v  -  i 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month.  We 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  them  : 

Blanche  R.  Stone,  Frederick,  Md.,  (iirls' 
High  School;  C.  Edward  Presho,  Charleroi. 
Pa.,  High  School;  Roger  McGiffin,  Elgin,  111., 
Metropolitan  Business  College;  J.  E.  Throne, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  High  School;  H.  E.  Wil- 
son, Souix  City,  Iowa,  Normal  School;  A.  R. 
Merrill,  Saco,  Maine  Public  Schools;  W.  B. 
Mahaffey,  Wilmington,  Del..  Goldey  College: 
F.  S.  Robinson,  Wichita,  Kans.,  High  School; 
James  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  rtah 
Business  College;  O.  J.  Hanson,  Moorehead, 
Minn.,  Concordia  College;  Ona  Williamson, 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  BusiDess  College;  A.  M. 
DeLapp,  Crookston,  Minn.,  College;  W.  H. 
Martindill.  Manistee,  Mich.,  Business  College; 
M.  E.  Lysler,  Norfolk,  Ya..  Davis  Wagner  Bus- 
iness College;  Ira  L.  Peck,  Indiana,  Pa., 
Leech's  Actual  Business  College;  Crowley, 
The  Magazine  Man,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.; 
Chas.  J.  Hoffman,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Gonzaga 
University;  R.  W.  Carr,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
Supr.  of  Writing;  W.J.  McDonald,  Albuquer- 
que. N.  M.,  Business  College;  V.  M.  Rubert, 
Kvansville,  Ind.,  Lockyear's  Business  College; 
S.O.Smith,  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School 
of  Commerce:  Franklin  Square  Agency,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.;  Walter  Rasmussen,  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.,  Minn.  Practical  Business  School; 
J.  E.  Belanger.  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  Canada, 
Belanger  Business  College;  M.  A.  Smythe. 
Roanoke,  Ya.,  Business  College;  P.  W.  Fred- 
erick, Mansfield,  Ohio,  Business  College;  Jas. 
D.Todd.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  West  High 
School ;  G.  W.  Collins.  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  Fer- 
ria  Institute;  H.  W.  West,  Trenton.  N.  J., 
Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School;  L.  C.  McCann, 
Reading, Pa,  McCann  Business  College;  W. 
A.  Abernathy,  Storm  Lake.  Iowa;IM.  E.  Keller, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Office  Training  School; 
M.  T.  Van  Ornstrand,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Muel 
ler  School  of  Business;  A.  R,  Reelhorn,  La 
Junta.  Col.,  High  School;  J.  E.  McDonald, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Draughon's  Business 
School;  C.  N.  Harer,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Tobin 
College:  Alma  Lund,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.. 
Com'l.  College;  Alta  Shoen,  Las  Animas, 
Colo..  Bent  County  High  School;  O.  C.  Dor- 
ney,  Allentown,  Pa.,  American  Com'l.  School; 
D.  W.  Hoflf.  Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 


FOR  TWO  YEARS  my 


family 
physician 
has  advised  my  getting  outside  for 
a  year  or  two.  Acting  upon  his  ad- 
vice, I  will  rent  my  school,  equipped, 
or  will  sell  a  half  interest  to  some 
responsible  person.  Don't  write  un- 
less you  mean  business.  This  is  a 
splendid  chance  for  two  live  young 
men  to  get  together  on  either  plan. 
Address,    RENT, 

Care  Business  Educator, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  COSTELLO  COURSE 


IN 


ENGROSSING  by  Correspondence 

is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an 
unqualified  success.  Send  postal  card 
for  particulars. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO, 

Engrosser  and   Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg-         SCRANTON,  PA. 


This  fine  looking  countenance  is  owned  by  J. 
G.  Moore,  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  High  School,  where  he 
instructs  about  three  hundred  students  daily  in 
penmanship. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Moore  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  that  great  empire  of  the  South- 
land- Texas,  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Here  he 
attended  the  public  schools  and  completed 
high  school  work,  following  with  courses  in  va- 
rious commercial  schools  and  by  correspond- 
ence, being  qualified  to  handle  all  of  the  com- 
mercial subjects  and  several  systems  of  pen- 
manship. 


COMMERCIAL      TEACHERS      IN      DEMAND 

Qualified  and  Experienced  Teachers  for 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  REGISTER  NOW 
Free  registration  to  university  gradnates.  Write  today 

BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE.  Denver.  Colo. 
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You  Can  Learn  to  Write 


a  rapid,  tireless  business 
hand  in  a  short  time  at  a 
small  cost  by  the  Court- 
ney Method  of  Instruction  at  home  in 
spare  time.  Write  for  Circulars  contain- 
ing convincing  proof. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY. 
Box  G  492  DETROIT,  MICH 


FOR  SALE Half  Interest 

in  high-class  Business  College  in  West- 
ern State.  Nearest  competition  sixty 
miles.  Good  paying  proposition.  Great 
future.  City  of  15,000.  with  large  inter- 
urban  population  and  rapidly  settling 
country.  Write 
PR.OF.  T.  A.  SPENCE, 
HVTCHINSON.  KANSAS. 


Mr.  Moore  is  a  typical  self-made  American. 
educating  himself  through  his  work,  and  while 
he  worked;  nor  is  he  yet  through  evolving,  if 
we  may  judge  from  our  correspondence  and  ac- 
quaintanceship. 

He  writes  an  exceptionally  graceful,  artistic 
and  ornamental  hand,  as  well  as  a  first-class 
business  hand.  He  taught  in  a  number  of  pri- 
vate commercial  schools  before  going  to  his 
present  position  two  years  ago. 

Are  you  a  Member  of  The  Zanerian  Penman- 
ship Association?    If  not,  why  not? 

The  officers  for  191ii  are  very  anxious  to  have 
the  enrollment  for  this  year  reach  the  five  hun- 
dred mark.  It  can  be  done  if  many  of  us  pull 
together.  Let  us  all  try  to  get  this  number  of 
good,  loval  Zanerians  together  at  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on 
June  28,  29  and  30.  Von  know  it  pays  to  ad- 
vertise. Be  a  booster  by  boosting  others  into 
the  Association  and  in  turn  all  the  members  of 
the  Association  will  help  to  boost  you. 

Signed.  C.  E.  Doner,  Pres. 


A  First-Class  Solicitor 

is  wanted  by  an  established,  high- 
grade  school  in  the  East — one  who 
can  act  as  assistant  manager.  A 
permanent  position  for  a  hustler 
and  result-getter.  Address  T.  E.R. 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  O. 


SOMETHING  NICE 

Your  name  lettered  on  12  cards  for  25  cents. 
Six  artistic  designs  made  with  gold,  silver  and 
colored  inks.  Satisfaction  or  money  returned. 
Send stampfor samples.  C  F. GARRETT. Liberty.  N.C 


B.  F.  CLARK 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 


WANTED Second-hand  Commercial 

Department  Fixtures, 
such  as  office  partitions  and  tables.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Give  complete  de- 
scription and  price  in  first  letter. 

S.  A.   B. 

Care  of  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio 


FOR.  SALE 

Fifteen    Single    Commercial    Desks. 

Used   three   months.     Cost    $60.00, 
will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Address,  F.  G.  MARSHALL. 

Seymour,  Ind. 


A  SCIENTIFICALLY  DESIGNED  PEN-HOLDER 


*THUMB  FITS  HERE 


IBLIQUE  HOLDER  is  designed  to 
of  the  most  exacting  pen- 
Its  irregular  shape,  which  naturally  conforms 
?  shape  of  the  hand,  makes  the 
Hilar  among  skilled  penmen.  Many  who  are  using  it  have  written  saying  that  they 
i  ordering  for  others  or  urging  their  friends  to  order.     Price  in  either  seven  or  ten  .nc 

A.  J.  GMEINF.R,  197  Asylum  St.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


lner  Holder 
nld  not  do  without  it 
gths,  U.00. 


T/17T  f  ArT'tC  \  /~~"17  AT/",,"\7'  recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
JvH/L/LAjljrVJ  lJ  /WjHrlN  Kj  I  of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $5,000)  with  ex- 
eellent  teachers.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  to  em- 
ployers, none  for  registration.  If  you  need  a  teacher  for  any  desirable  place  or  know  where  a  teacher 
may  be  wanted,  address  H.  S.  KELLOGG,  31  Union  Square.  New  York. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  !  Your  share  of  $1,250,000.00.  During  twenty 
consecutive  working  days,  1914-15,  employers  asked  us  for  teachers  whose  salaries  aggre- 
gated a  Million  and  a  Quarter  Dollars.  Our  Fourth  Year  of  recommending  only  when  asked 
to  do  so.  "Through  our  strictly  professional  service  more  than  12,000  brainy  men  and 
women  we  recommended  in  the  past  have  been  employed."  No  registration  fee  necessary. 
The  Western  Reference  &  Bond  Ass'n,  637  Scarrltt  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Wanted  ! 


A  live,  energetic   school 

man,    about    35   years    Of 

age,  for  field  work  during 

June,   July    and    August.      Northern    territory 

with    fine    summer   climate.    S25    to    S40    per 

week,  according  to  ability.    Address, 

Star  Business  College 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Business  School  Advertising 

Copy  tor  booklets,  circulars,  postal  cards, 
follow-up  letters.  Some  of  the  best  Business 
Schools  have  taken  every  piece  of  copy  I 
have  written      Write  me. 


E.    D. 

78  Maui  St. 


SNOW 

Hornell.   N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

We  need  teachers  to  recommend.  Write 
for  our  FREE  literature;  state  qualifications 
briefly.  If  you  would  buy  a  money-making 
business  college,  write  for  particulars,  no  charge. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'   ASSOCIATION, 

436  Cole  Building.  Marion,  Indiana. 


OSKALOOSA    COLLEGE, 
Otkaloosa,   Iowa. 

Pepartinents:  Graduate.  College.  Normal.  Com 
inerclal  and  Preparatory  hy  mall  and  In  residence 
Degrees  conferred.  Especially  of  Interest  to  thost 
wishing  to  complete  work  already  begnn.  Credit: 
accepted  from  other  Institutions.  Prices  reasonable 
Pay  by  Installments.    Catalog. 


For  Sale 

Business  Colleee  of  excellent  repute,  located 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Owner  compelled  to  sell 
on  account  of  ill  health.  1  his  is  a  high  grade 
school  and  is  a  chance  of  a  life  time  to  get  into 
a  well  established  school  for  less  than  half  its 
actual  worth.  No  outstanding  debts.  Will  sell 
for  $4,000.00.  Address, 
L.  A.  C  care  of  Business  Educator. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Public  Schools  and  Colleges.      The  largest 
Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West. 

William  Ruffer.  Pd.  M..  A.  B..Manacer 


KOCKrMT-7£ACH£RS' 

AG£/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLD  G.  Denver.COLO 


FOR  SALE--r»ne  Business  College 

Well  established  school  in  prosperous 
city;  buildiDg  and  lot  owned  by  present 
proprietor,  who  wishes  to  sell  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Prefer  to  sell  entire  property, 
but  will  sell  school  alone  with  reasonable 
rental  charpe  for  property.  Address  R.M. 
H.  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools. 
and  business  colleges. 

WV,  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


THURSTON,  « 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


tells  how  toaiiply 
t'nrlimsitton.  26th 
year.  E.R. Nichols 
Mgr.  Railway  Ex- 
change Bldg..  284 
S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.  III. 


FTSK    TFACHFRS'     AflFNCY  0,er  «3.000  Positions  Filled.  33rd  Year.  When  eeek- 

1  *°      ,„.     .  ,V  *      „     .^     .    „V      r,Vjl  Ing  a  teaching  position,  or  a  teacher  cometo  headonar 

28  East  lackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  ters  —  the   laruest  and    best  ki.uhtf.ii  Teacher-1 

Other  offices.  Boston.    New  York.  Washington.    Denver.  Agency  in  the    Unite, I    States,       Circular   and    member- 

Portland,  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  ship  form  sent  on  application. 


WRITE  NCTW 


FREE 

►CIRCULAR 


NORTH  WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  BOISE,  IDAHO. 


R.  B.  I.  TRAINING   SCHOOL 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher,  the  training  courses  in  the  Rochester 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  T^1^£^^*2Z£%L 

of  commercial  teachers  every  year.    There  is  an  excellent  class  now  in  attendance.    We  give 

special  courses  in  subject  matter  and  methods  for  teachers  during  July,    Our  certificate  and 

diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Depattment.    Send  postal  card  for  1016  bulletin. 

ROCHESTER     BUSINESS     INSTITVTE.     Rochester,     N.     Y. 


"We  desire  to  employ  a  first-class  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand.    Salary  $1800." 
"Can  you  recommend  a  strong  teacher  of  Pitman  Shorthand?    We  want  one  of 
the  best  in  the  profession.    Salary  $15011  lo  $1800." 

'Wp  shall  require  the  services  of  two  able  teachers  of  the  commercial  subjects. 


Sala-- 


Salary 


oportion  to  ability 
"We  need  a  capable  man  to  take  charge  of  our  Shorthand  Departn 
$1200  to  start." 

eking  the  services  of  a  teacher  for  our  commercial  department, 
n  of  strong  personality,  good  disciplinarian,  able  to  teach   Book- 
Penmanship  successfully." 
"Our  Board   has  decided   to  install  a  commercial  department  in  September 
capable  lady  teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,   etc.     The  right 


Must  be  a 
epingt 


ma 


ud  fifty  vacancies  now  on  file 


CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Free  Registration. 


.corporatedi  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


FR0IH  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  TO  PEARL  HARBOR 

This  is  written  April  1.  Besides  filling  other  important  positions 
since  March  1 — some  of  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  announcement — we 
have  supplied  teachers  for  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  High  School  and  for 
the  McKinley  High  School,  Honolulu.  Splendid  opportunities  for 
teachers  of  Salesmanship  and  Advertising,  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping  and  related  work  are  coming  constantly.  Let  us 
help  you  this  month.     Enrollment  free. 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Manager 


The   National   Commercial  Teachers'  Agency, 

(a  specialty  by  a  specialist) 


BEVERLY.  MASS 


September  Positions 

Teacher  of  Salesmanship  and  Advertising,  $1500— $2000; 
Head  of  Commercial  Department,  $1800— $2000  ; 
Penmanship  Supervisor,  with  college  degree, tl500-$2000; 
Economics  and  Accounting  in  University,  $1800— $2500. 

Will  have  scores   of  openings  at   lower  salaries.    If  open  for  engagement, 
write  us.    Employers,  tell  us  your  needs. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316-17-18  NICHOLAS  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  above  portrait  is  that  of  F.  S.  Robinson, 
who  was  born  twenty-one  years  ago.  He  be- 
came interested  in  penmanship  at  the  age  of 
ten.  and  studied  for  two  year9  in  Manchester 
Penmanship  Academy,  Manchester    Kngland. 

We  first  heard  of  Mr.  Robinson  four  years 
ago,  when  he  was  teaching  penmanship,  type- 
writing and  shorthand  in  the  Rogers  &  Allen 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass,  He  taught  for  three 
years  in  the  above  school  and  one  year  in  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  High  School. 

He  is  now  teaching  penmanship  in  the  De- 
troit, Mich.,  High  School  of  Commerce.  Some 
of  his  penmanship  has  been  appearing  in  our 
columns  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  writes 
a  very  practical  business  hand.  We  expect 
much  from  this  young  man,  for  his  future  looks 
very  bright. 


WANTFn      ^  capable  Manager  and 
nHWIIiU- Tparner    for  a  growing 

Commercial  School  in  a  progressive  East- 
ern City.  Must  be  young  and  energetic. 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  pushing 
and  advertising  such  a  school.  Opportunity 
to  buy  a  financial  interest  would  be  given. 
Address,  Manager  and  Teacher, 
(.'are  of  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


You  can  have 
an  8-inch  per- 
fectly adjust- 
ed, oblique 
penholder, 
hand  made  with  thin  stem  and  ronnded  grasp  by  taking 
orders  for  4  dozen  of  mv  elegantlv  written  Linen  Ktnlsh 
Cards  at  2r>  rents  a  dozen  hikI  sending  fl.OO.  Retail  prtee 
of  holder.  3ft  cents.  Glossy  Black  Ink.  Ill  cents.  Best 
White  Ink,  15  cents,  postpaid. 

A.  L.  HICKMAN, 

Room  6,  Campbell  Bldg  . Salina.  Kansas 

SATIN  GLOSS  INK 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  GLOSSY  BLACK  INK. 
It  Is  unexcelled  for  any  kind  of  ornate  writing.  1'oor 
writing  Improved  and  good  writing  made  beautiful  by 
Its  use.  NONESUCH  INK  gives  a  black  shade  and  a  line 
brown  hair  line.  It  Is  the  penman's  favorite  for  page 
writing.  I  am  also  agent  for  WORTHINliTOX'S  DIA- 
MONH  GLOSS  INK.  This  Ink  has  been  on  the  market  for 
more  than  30  years  and  has  always  given  satisfaction.  1 
wdll  send  a  large  4  oz.  bottle  of  any  one  of  the  above  for 
ftO  Cents,  postpaid,  or  all  thr 


AW   DAMN. 


r  11.25.    Ink  i 
e  Inks  free. 

604  W.  Golvin  St.,         Syracuse  N.  Y. 


LESSONS  IN 
RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND   PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pages  5!ix8  inches/filled  with 
a  greater  amount  of  writing,  variety  of  exer- 
cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 
size  for  Twe«ty-Hve  Cents.  Special  prices 
in  quantities. 


3702   LOCUST  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA, 


It  is  announced  that  the  Executive  Offices  of 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  now  lo- 
cated at  327  Broadway,  will  in  a  few  months, 
move  to  new  and  splendid  offices  at  374-:i7G-378 
Broadway.  This  is  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
Broadway  and  White  Street,  three  blocks  north 
of  the  present  Remington  address.  The  large 
building  at  this  location  is  being  remcdelf  dand 
practically  reconstructed  in  preparation  for  the 
Remington  occupancy  and  will  be  known  as  the 
"Remington  Building." 

The  present  Remington  quartets  occupy  three 
buildings  with  a  total  floor  space  including 
basements  of  50,000  square  feet.  The  new 
Remington  offices,  however,  will  have  a  floor 
space  of  90,000  square  feet,  and  are  said  to  be 
more  spacious  than  those  at  present  occupied 
by  any  typewriter  company.  This  greater  floor 
space  and  generally  improved  facilities  have 
been  imperatively  demanded  bv  the  great  ex- 
pansion in  Remington  Business. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Hickman  was  born  and  reared  near 
New  Albany,  Ind.  He  attended  the  district 
schools  and  later  the  Central  Normal  College 
of  Danville,  Ind.  There  he  met  O.  Q.  Martin 
a  very  good  penman,  who  fostered  his  natural 
love  for  penmanship  and  started  him  to  think- 
ing of  penmanship  as  a  profession.  After  teach- 
ing two  years  in  the  rural  schools,  he  went  west. 
Seeing  the  work  of  some  of  the  students  of 
the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College,  he  en- 
rolled in  their  penmanship  department.  Here 
he  found  J.  E.  Weiss,  a  Zanerian  graduate,  in 
charge.  After  completing  the  course,  he  served 
as  a  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  city 
schools  of  Salina.  He  desired  more  general 
education,  and  entered  the  Kansas  Wesleyan 
I'niversity,  from  which  he  has  recently  been 
graduated.  While  in  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  worked  his  way  by  teaching  a  class  in 
penmanship  and  doing  various  kinds  of  pen 
work.  He  is  now  located  at  Salina,  Kans., 
where  he  is  conducting  a  penmanship  and  en- 
grossing business.  Let  us  have  more  well  edu- 
cated persons  enter  this  field  of  work.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  many  more.  The  B.  E.  ex- 
tends  a  welcome  hand  to  Mr.  Hickman,  and 
wishes  him  much  success. 


Splendid  opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short  honi 
salary.  Learn  at  home.  Diploma  In  six  months.  I 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF   BANKING, 


;.  all  holidays  off.  yearly 
atalog  free.  E 

429  E.  State  St., 


IGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting;  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing?  If  so, 
use  the  Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They 
positively  prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c. 
AdjusterlOc  postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with 
order.  Send  stamps.  The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-old  Lucynda 
Miller  (the  writing  marvel)  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion meeting  convinced  all  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claims  are 
not  exaggerated.  Try  them  in  your  classes.  Address 
1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.      C.    A.    FAVST,         CHICAGO,   ILL. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Commercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

mtains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
ng  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
Business  Knglish.  Commercial 
,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of 
ness.  School  News.  Personal 
s,    Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club   Rates    Given    on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 


CAUGHT  51  RATS  ONE  WEEK 

Trap  resets  itself.  22  inches  high.  Will  last 
for  years.  Can't  get  ont  of  order.  Weighs  7 
pounds.  12  rats  cmight  one  day.  Cheese  is 
used,  doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap 
does  Its  work,  never  fails  and  is  always  ready 
for  the  next  rat.  When  rats  and  mice  pass 
device  they  die.  Rats  are  disease  carriers, 
also  canse  fires.  These  catchers  shonld  be  in 
erery  school  building.  Ratcatcher  sent  pre 
paid  on  receipt  of  93.  Mouse  catcher.  10  In 
ehes  high.  81.     Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

UNIVERSAL  RAT  AND   MOUSE  TRAPS 

Box  566  Seranton,  Pa. 
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The  signature  we  ran  some  time  ago  from  Pittsburgh  penmen  and  teachers  aroused  Cincinnati  penmen  to  action  and  ihe 
above  is  the  result.  As  to  who  wins,  we  will  leave  you  to  decide.  The  question  naturally  arises,  can  both  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati be  beaten?  What  city  will  be  the  next  to  enter  this  artistic  signature  contest?  Small  places  as  well  as  large  are 
eligible. 


Mr.  William  W.  Osgoodly.  the  well  and 
widely  known  shorthand  writer,  auihor,  and 
shorthand  publisher,  died  at  his  home  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  March  15,  1916,  having  been  born 
there  April  10,  1834. 


YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


stype 


.  the  SIGNATURE  Is  the  personal  eien.~„. 

;  Importance.    Every  person  shoald  try  to  have  aa 
'      id  I  will  write 

e    12  different 

styles.    Of  these  12  style-- 
/  ,— -  yoa  wl 

'//ZcU^Y     one  the 

T  J        adopt  at 

^—^         on.    Write  me  today  i 

-  tblghelpforllttlec 

CAUFOfll 


A.  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  Is  easy  to  do  RAPIll  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  with  onr  Improved 
Lettering  Pens,  MANY  STI'I'ENTS  AUK  K.N  AISLED  Ttl  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUIHES  I '  M  It'll 'I  ill  III  E  COMPENSATION 
RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CAKDS.  KIR  THE  SMALLER  MERCHANT,  OUTSIDE  OK 
SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practlml  lettering  onttlt  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens.  2  colo  of  Lettering  Ink, 
sample  Show  Card  In  colors.  Instruction,  Ilgnres  and  alphabets.  Prepaid.  81.00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8«1  I 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alpha- 
bets, finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc..  also 
large  list  of  crisp  business  Ail vertising  Phrases— 
acomplete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid, $1. 
HEWT0H  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEH  CO  ,  Dept.  F.,  P0B1IAC,  MICH,.  0.  S.  A. 


Send  20c  (2  dimes) 

__  donbt.fl'nd 
.  -  that  yon  will  want  to 
adopt  and  begin  work  E 

t 
ICH    SCHOOL.    PASADEK 


M 

1  can  make  a  good   penman  of  juu    at 
home  during  spare  time.     Write  for  ray 
free  book,  "Bow  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  telle 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.    Tour  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  If  you  enolosa  stamp . 

U^s^^g-p 

H 

SPECIAL    OFFER    A. 

Artistic-  Gems  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  L.  Madarasz.  a  book  o[  32 
pages.  «  3  4x0  3-4  Inches.  This  book  contains  82  specimens  of  card  writing  and 
16  pages  of  other  work  and  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  quoted. 
Artistic  Gems  in  Ornamental  Penmanship $1.00 

Lessons  in  Engrossing  Script  ._ .30 

Total  Value  when  sent  seperately 2.70 

All  the  above  sent  at  one  time  for  only 1.00 

Send  stamps,  currency  or  money  order. 

C.  W.  JONES,  PRINCIPAL 
Brockton  Business  College                      BROCKTON,  MASS. 

2^b 

F.  W.  TAMBLTN,  40«  Mtnr  Bids..   Ktnui  City,    Mo 
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B.  E.  certificate  winners  in  theKinyon's  Cora')  School,  Fawtucket,  R.I,    H.  C.  Russull,  instructor. 


"■""V    "W"  T"  ^    willing  to  invest  the  price 
l^  I    w    of  a  good  time  with  "boys" 

A^L.  \„y  •  in  a  course  of  Engrossing 
^^^^^^^^^^^  Script,  Lettering,  Engross- 
ing or  Illuminating  by  the 
best  Engrossers  in  the  country.  Don't  waste 
your  good  time  and  stamps  and  my  eyesight 
unless  interested  in  above. 
JACOB  MILLER.      42  Ave.  B         New  York  City.  N.  Y 


For  Artists  and  Art  Students 


'  |  Send  Now 
I     $1  for  12 


art! 6 tic,  UNIQUE.  It  will  please 
yon.  Hones  bach  u  not  satisfac- 
tory. 10  a  copy,  $l  per  year.  Send 
#1   Nn\V.  stamp  or  hill   t.. 

STUDENTS  ART   MAGAZINE 
Dept.   115,       Kalamazoo,  Mich 


$1.00  WORTH-NOW  25  Cts. 

WHY-* 

I  will  tell  you,  and  send  15  Cards  different  styles. 
1  Beautiful  Flourished  Bird,  1  Set  Ornament  Cap- 
itals, 1  Set  Business  Capitals,  (and  your  name 
beautifully  lettered.)  Send  25e  at 'once,  and 
learn  Why  ? 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT. 
1212    WISE    ST.  LYNCHBURG,    VIRGINIA 


THE  QUALITY  LINE 

Our  line  of  stock  diplomas  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete,  and  our  tacilities  for  designing 
distinctive  and  artistic  foims  are  unexcelled. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements.  Send  for 
1916  catalog  and  full  sized  samples. 

ENGROSSING 

of  Memorial  Resolutions-Diploma  Killing. 


'—HOWARD  &  BROWN! 

Rockland,    Maine 


SCRAPBOOK  SPECIMENS 

Ornamental  Letter __ 50c 

Page  of  Combinations 25c 

Ornamental  Caps 25c 

One  Dozen  Cards  .     .  ."   25c 

Business  Letter. 25c 

Business  Caps... 25c 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dakin  iajsc.1  my  work       "I  consider  yon  one 

or  tli mint!    i-eimieli  ol    tile  country       No  scran'l k    Is 

complete  wltl t  ti  specimen  til  your  work." 

R.   W.    JOHNSON, 

1011   BELLEVUE  AVE  ,  SYRACUSE,  N.    Y. 

Poor  Handwriting 

easily  and  quickly  changed  to  good. 

Particulars  free.    Address 

D.  B.  JONES,  Paducah,  Ky.    Route  3. 

W.  E.  Dennis  says:  "You  write  a  most 
elegant  business  hand  and  your  orna- 
mental writing  is  also  a  top-notcher,. 
therefore  I  think  yuu  deserve  success." 

Some  very  graceful  penmanship  is  hereby 
acknowleged  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lewis  B. 
Root,  supervisor  of  writing,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Root  is  a  bundle  of  enthusiasm,  high  ideals, 
and  skill. 


BRUSH  AND  WATER  COLOR 
ENGROSSING 


\V.   COSTELLO,    SCBANTON,    PA. 

The  accompanying  set  of  resolutions  was  ex- 
ecuted  on  a  sheet  of  white  "Bainbridge"  kid 
finish  bristol  board  22x28"  actual  size.  The 
entire  piece  of  work  was  first  laid  out  in  pencil, 
care  being  taken  that  the  curved  lineB  in  the 
roll  effects  of  the  border  be  nicely  rounded  and 
free  from  kinks.  Especial  care  was  also  taken 
in  drawing  the  outlines  of  the  oak  leaves.  Af- 
ter laying  out  the  border  design,  the  resolutions 
were  distributed  over  the  interior  space  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  Inasmuch  as  the  reso- 
lutions are  much  longer  than  the  average  there 
could  not  be  much  display  made  in  the  letter- 
ing so  that  the  bulk  of  the  labor  in  this  piece  of 
work  is  shown  in  the  border  arrangement  and 
the  portrait. 

The  entire  pieceof  work  aside  from  the  letter- 
ing was  rendered  in  various  shades  of  green 
made  from  a  mixture  of  Hooker's  green  No.  2 
aDd  Payne's  Gray.  Before  applj  ing  the  brush 
shading  on  the  border  and  portrait,  the  pencil 
outline  was  carefully  gone  over  with  a  303 
Gillott's  pen.  using  a  light  wash  of  the  color 
above  described.  All  of  the  pencil  marks  were 
then  removed  with  a  piece  of  art  gum,  leaving 
a  clear  outline  to  guide  the  brush  w  oik. 

For  the  lettering  Higgins  water  proof  ink  was 
used  so  that  when  the  brush  shading  was  ap- 
plied to  the  display  lines  taken,  there  could  be 
no  damage  done  to  the  ink  with  the  w  et  brush. 

The  student  will  note  particularly  the  treat- 
ment of  the  shading  of  the  oak  leaves  which  re- 
lieves them  of  flatness.  The  harp  decoration  is 
a  very  light  wash  of  color,  laid  in  before  the 
lettering. 

The  cloud  effect  background  was  put  in  be- 
fore the  leaves  were  shaded. 

Practice  and  experience  makes  it  possible  for 
the  engrosser  to  turn  out  a  piece  of  work  of  this 
character  much  more  rapidly  than  would  appear 
to  the  average  eye  and  as  a  consequence  this 
work  pays  very  well  indeed  for  the  time  spent 
upon  it. 

We  have  examined  six  large  pieces  of  en- 
grossing executed  by  R.  W.  Johnson,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  quite  an  expert  in  the  engrossing 
line.  Much  of  Mr.  Johnson's  skill  has  been 
acquired  by  following  the  lessons  appearing  in 
The  Business  Educator  by  K.  L.  Brown 
and  P.  W.  Costello. 
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By  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Fa.    See  instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN, 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self  addressed  posta 
for  criticism,  and  stamp! 
for  retnrn  of   specimens 


3CDC]C=IC 


Engrossing  Text 

This  style  is  a  useful  one  and  must  be  includ- 
ed in  the  list  of  practical  alphabets  for  engross- 
ers. It  is  based  on  the  old  round  hand  but  is 
given  herewith  in  a  modified  form  which  is  bet- 
ter adapted  for  general  purposes. 

Use  a  No.  2'._,  Soennecken  pen  and  make 
capitals  one  inch  high  and  the  short  letters  one. 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Study  the  form  of  each  let- 
ter carefully  before  sou  attempt  to  make  it  and 
practice  on  each  until  you  have  attained  some 
degree  of  proficiency. 

The  line  "Specimen  of  Pen  Lettering"  writ- 
ten in  Old  English  will  test  your  skill  in  let- 
tering on  a  curve.  First  make  a  rough 
sketch  of  initial '  S",  then  lay  off  double  curve 
of  convergent  lines  so  that  the  final  "G"  in 
word  "Lettering"  will  be  the  shortest  letter. 
Finish  the  lettering  in  pencil,  then  add  flourish- 
ing, using  a  quick  whole  arm  movement.  See 
that  the  color  values  in  flourishing  are  properly 
arranged.  We  do  not  recommend  this  style 
of  flourishing  for  engrossed  resolutions,  but  it 
can  be  used  on  diplomas  with  pleasing  effect. 

The  rustic  effect  of  initial  "S"  is  obtained  by 
coarse  ragged  lines  made  with  care,  generally 
vertical  and  parallel.  Carry  lines  below  out- 
line of  letter  for  the  icy  effect. 


Letter  Old  Knglish  with  a  No.  1  broad  pen 
and  observe  uniform  spacing.  Finish  letters 
with  a  fine  pointed  pen,  with  Chinese  white  in 
a  clean  pen.  The  words  "For  Students  in  En- 
grossing" are  quite  free  from  ornaments  and 
make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  elabrately 
flourished  line  above.  Note  the  effective  treat- 
ment, in  line  and  stipple  of  initials  "S"  and 
"E" 

There  is  much  valuable  material  in  this  de- 
sign for  young  pen  workers,  and  we  hope  it 
may  prove  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  ornament- 
al penmanship. 


Brush  Drawing,  Pen  Drawing,  Landscape 
Drawing  (Pencil),  Object  Drawing  (Pencil). 

By  Leon  W.  George.  Four  books  16  pp. 
each  7'2xl0,  10c  each,  13c  by  mail.  St.  Louis 
News  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  American 
News  Company,  New  York. 

These  books  were  prepared  especially  forthe 
general  drawing  book  trade,  but  they  will  be 
very  helpful  to  Drawing  Teachers  and  Super- 
intendents who  may  feel  the  need  of  supple- 
mentary work. 

Each  book  has  a  three  color  poster  cover  and 
contains  fifteen  splendid  examples  of  drawing 
arranged  in  progressive  form. 

Each  and  every  drawing  shows  the  profession- 
al method  of  rendering,  whether  with  pen.  pen- 
cil or  brush,  thus  making  them  very  desirable 
books  for  the  ambitious  and  growing  students. 
The  pencil  and  brush  drawings  aresplendid  ex- 
amples of  offset  printing. 
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CATALOGS 

CIRCULARS 


Drzunrzzic 


"The  New  Era"  is  the  title  of  a  school  journal 
that  reaches  us  regularly,  telling  of  the  work, 
worth  and  progress  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan 
Business  College,  Salina,  Kans. 


The  Helena  Business  College,  Helena, 
Mont.,  favored  us  with  two  very  handsome 
calendars. 

A  handsome  twelve  page  folder,  post  card 
size,  came  from  the  McCann  School,  Reading, 
Pa.  The  cards  contain  brief  information  re- 
garding the  school  on  one  side,  and  views  of 
the  rooms  and  building  on  the  other  side.  Tbe 
school  occupies  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  the 
Berks  County  Trust  Building,  a  magnificent 
structure.  All  of  the  views  are  in  colors,  one  of 
which  shows  even  the  colors  of  the  rug  on  the 
office  floor. 

Mr.  McCann  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
able  to  issue  such  an  attractive,  and  we  believe 
effective,  piece  of  advertising.  But  knowing 
Mr.  McCann  personally  as  we  do,  we  are  well 
aware  that  painstaking  thoroughnets  in  any- 
thing he  does  is  one  of  his  characteristics. 

An  artistic  folder  (if  attractive  diplomas,  de- 
signs and  certificates  is  hereby  acknowledged 
from  the  firm  of  Howard  and  Brown,  Rockland, 
Me.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  largest  di- 
ploma and  certificate  firm  making  a  specially  of 
commercial  school  diplomas.  The  art  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  spleDdid  business  principles  of 
the  firm  are  both  conducive  to  prosperity  and 
progress. 

"Remington  Notes"  published  by  the  Rem- 
ington Company,  327  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  comes  to  our  desk  regularly  and  is  a 
model  of  advertising  literature.  Nothing  finer 
comes  to  our  desk  in  any  line.  It  bespeaks  an 
exceptional  progressive  policy  and  an  organ- 
ization that  is  remarkably  efficient. 


Brown's  Business  College,  Kankakee,  111., 
held  its  graduating  exercises  January  20th. 
President  G.  W.  Brown  made  the  address, 
dwelling  largely  upon  the  future  of  the  busi- 
ness college  and  recommending  better  prelim- 
inary education  on  the  part  of  students  who 
enroll  in  business  schools. 


PREPAREDNESS 


"VOU    PREPARE  students  for  prosperity  and  against  adversity.      You  fit  them  to  fight  ignorance 
and  poverty.      You  are  training  students  to  be  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  life.     You  want  them 
to    win.     You    wish   them    to    vanquish    the    hosts    under    Generals    Ignorance,    Failure,    Poverty 
and   Want. 

The  army  of  the  enemy  is  very  large.  Your  men,  to  be  successful,  will  need  to  be  well 
trained  and  properly  armed.  Great  battles  are  won  by  strategy.  Armament  and  brains,  and 
training  in   the  use  of    them,    are  what  count. 

It  is   Our  Business  to  Furnish  the  Munitions 

In  this  day  and  age  proper  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  achieve  success.  May 
we  aid  you  in  the  equipment  of  your  army  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  orders  for  the  next  campaign. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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"Fellow  me"  next  month  in  the  B.  E.,  by  H.  S.  Blanchard 
Coast  College  of  Lettering,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PENMANSHIP  LESSONS 

l.y  mail  in  plain    or  ori- 
ental 
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BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 

Send  for  my  Samples  and  Price  List  of  Blank.  Comic. 
Bird.  Lodge  and  Post  Cards.  Supplies  for  Card  Writers. 
Agents  do  well  in  taking  orders  for  my  printed  Name 


LEHMAN'S  STANDARD  PENMANSHIP 

A  complete  course  of  High  Urade  Lessons  in 
Writing.  Prepaid  '25c.  Sample  pages  free. 
H   B.  LEHMAN.  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different)     20c 

Ornate  letter - 50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals - 25e 

1    "         "      Combination 25c 

1  Business  Letter -- 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps  10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 25c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen -■  25c 

$2.05 

All    for - - $150 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship  10c. 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument $1.50 
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HALL'S  PERFECTED  SHORTHAND 


is  20%  easier  to  teach,  20%  easier  to  learn,  and  25°o  faster  to  write  than  any  other  phonogr 
phy  now  published.  A  free  examination  copy,  with  a  view  of  its  adoption,  will  be  mailed 
any  school  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


5)9  Germain  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


iiETEWLIK 
(ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  le  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  Is  for 
apecial  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  starblack  forever;  proof  to 
age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals  and  tire 
If  your  dealer  doe$  not  supply 
theee  ink*.  send  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGIHS  &  CO.,  Mfl  . 
271  Ninth  St.  Buooklyi,  h  r 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  uo  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN, N.J. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pent 

PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F 


Gillott'*  Pent  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
meD.  Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  Gillott'i  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gillott  eDt  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <&  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


The  Central 
Commercial 
Teachers* 
Association 
Convention 


Meets  in  the 
M  inneapol  is 
Business  Col- 
lege, Minneap- 
olis,    Minn . , 

May  18,19,20, 
19       16 


d.The  prospects  are  good  for  a 
big  meeting  and  a  good  time. 
Time,  place,  and  convention 
all  combine  to  make  it  a 
worth-while  occasion.  Plan 
and  be  there. 

D.  C.  RUGG, 

2M  South  Fifth  Street 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrane 
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Results  Are 

WhatCount 


When  you  employ  a  salesman  you  judge  him 
and  pay  him  according  to  results.  Why  not  use 
the  same  gcod  business  judgment  in  buying 
TEXTBOOKS  for  your  school?  The  Byrne 
textbooks  get  results.  They  qualify  the  student 
for  higher  salaried  positions.  They  nail  the 
student's  interest  with  the  very  first  lesson  and 
hold  it  by  a  logical  progressive  method  of  pre- 
senting the  principles  of  an  education  that  is 
thoroughly  practical  in  the  business  office.  As  t lie 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  we  invite 
you  to  order  sample  copies  from  our  list  of  text- 
books that  you  may  give  them  a  thorough  exam- 
ination. Our  prices  are  reasonable  anil  the  edu- 
cational value  of  our  books  unsurpassed.  Byrne 
Steno-typewriting;  Byrne  Simplified  Shorthand: 
Byrne  Practical  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Training;  Byrne  Practical  Dictation  Book; 
Byrne  Duplex  English  and  Correspondence; 
Byrne  Practical  Speller;  Byrne  Simplified  Short- 
hand, Spanish  Edition;  Byrne  Practical  Business 
Writing;    Byrne  Practical   Touch   Typewriting. 


Byrne  Publishing  Co. 

27  East  Monroe  Street       Chicago,  Illinois 
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D  TWO  PRHMCIPLES— FORTY  RULES  WITH  NO  EXCEPTIONS 

and  less  than  one  hundred  word  signs  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  provide  a  truly  scientific 
system  of  shorthand. 

Rowe  Shorthand  is  Truly  Scientific 

Its  simplicity  is  because  of  this  fact.  The  structural  features  of  language  were  provided 
for  in  the  structural  features  of  the  system.'  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  easy  to  learn, easy 
to  teach  and  perfectly  legible. 

It  can  be  Written  at  Great  Speed 

because  the  characters  of  its  alphabet  were  likewise  determined  and  selected  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Rowe  shorthand  is  a  distinctive  system  unlike  any  other.  It's  a  revelation  in 
the  possibilities  of  shorthand  writing. 

Our  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

has  a  condition  attached.  It  is  not  intended  for  triflers,  or  those  who  are  merely  curious. 
We  are  compelled  to  turn  away  all  those  who  are  not  in  dead  earnest  to  make  room  for 
those  who  expect  to  teach  it  in  their  classes  the  coming  fall. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 


HARLEM  SQUARE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SUCCESSFUL  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 


We  have  been  promoting  them  successfully  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Teach- 
ers find  success  through  their  use.  Students  study  them  with  success — and  that  is  the 
important  thing.  Enduring  success,  in  so  far  as  textbooks  are  concerned,  depends  in  its 
final  analysis  upon  the  contact  between  book  and  student. 

The  perfect  contact  that  our  commercial  texts  establish  between  themselves  and  the 
student  constitutes  the  secret  of  their  enduring  success.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  books  are  : 

Lyons'  Bookkeeping  and  other  texts  on  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
New  Business  Arithmetic  and  other  texts  on  business  subjects. 
Burgess'  Commercial  Law — a  new  book  of  great  merit. 
Van  Sant  Manual  of   Shorthand    and  a  strong  line  of  supporting  texts 
and  reference  books  in  Munson  shorthand. 


Write  for  Our  Full  List  of  Commercial   Texts 
623SCWaCb^°Ave.,         LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


NEW  YORK 
131  East  23d  Street, 
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Start  Rteht 


by  learning  the  skilled  use 
of  the 

Self  Starting 
Remington 

This  is  the  best  advice  that 
can  be  given  to  any  boy  or  girl 
who  is  studying  to  become  a 
stenographer  and  typist. 

The  Self  Starting  Remington 
adds  25  per  cent,  to  the  letter 
writing  speed — proved  by  every 
test.  That  means  25  per  cent, 
added  to  the  operator's  earning 
power. 

It  cuts  out  all  stops  to  set 
the  carriage.  From  date  to  sig- 
nature there  are  nothing  but  fly- 
ing starts. 

It  is  the  only  machine  on 
which  PERFECT  TOUCH 
TYPING  is  possible.  Carriage 
setting  is  mechanical  and  auto- 
matic. No  need  ever  to  take 
your  eyes  from  the  copy. 

These  are  reasons  enough  why 
every  pupil  should  learn  the 
SELF  STARTING  REMING- 
TON and  why  every  school 
should  teach  it. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


Note  the  12  starling  points 
reached  instantly  by  the  Self 
Starter  {Column  Selector)  keys. 
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DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPERS 

Teachers  and  Graduates-Why  Not  Earn  From  $3,000  to  $10,000  Per  Year? 

YOU  CAN  TRAIN  YOURSELF  AND  OTHERS  OR  A  LARGE  CLASS  FROM  THIS  WORK 

By 

FRANK  BROAKER,  C.  P.  A.  No.  1 

Dean  of  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  Profession  in  the  United  States 

AND  QUALIFY  TO  PASS  THE 

C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ANY  STATE 

Extract  from  The  Globe  a?id  Commercial  Advertiser,  April  28,  1916: 

HAS   THE  READER  HAD   THIS  EXPERIENCE? 

QUESTION  ANSWER 

P.  H.  S.— (1)     Could  a  person  who  signed  a  contract  to  (1)     He    would    probably    have    to    pay    the   stipulated 

pay  monthly  installments  for  a  course  in  a  correspondence       amount  if  the  other  party  was  ready  and  willing  to  furnish 

/.,  ,.    ■  .  .,  uu      ■ a:„ the  instruction.     (2)  No.      (.!)   It  suit  were  brought  against 

school  be  compel  ed  to  pay  the  money,   he  having  discon-  ,      .    , '    .      .   v,'  .  •     .       i 

,     ,  K  .  -  .         .  c       him  and  a  judgment  obtained,  an  execution  against  salary 

t.nued  the  course  as  unsatisfactory,  after  the  payment  of  might  bg  granted  if  the  salary  exceeded  $12  a  week.  The 
the  first  installment-  (2l  Would  he  be  liable  to  arrest  employer  could  be  required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  weekly  to 
or  imprisonment3     i3)     Could  his  salary  be  reached?  the  sheriff  until  the  judgment  was  satisfied. 

A  STUDENT  OF  ACCOUNTANCY  MUST  BE  A  PHILOSOPHER  RATHER  THAN  A  LEGALIST. 
UNCHANGEABLE    ACCOUNTANCY    PRINCIPLES.    NOT    MATHEMATICS.    ARE    THE    ROCKS 
UPON   WHICH  TO  BUIi-D  A  SURE  FOUNDATION 

FACTS  TO  CONSIDER 

We  invite  comparison  with  any  course,  at  any  price, — correspondence,  university,  commercial  department — or 
actual  employment  in  an  accountants  office. 

The  bookkeeper  of  to-day,  with  progressive  ideas,  if  he  seeks  advancement,  will  be  the  C.  P.  A.  of  to-morrow. 
We  refund  your  money,  and  you  keep  the  lessons  with  our  compliments  and  obtain   the    full   benefit   of   a   practical 
training,  if  you  are  not  qualified  or  the  work  is  too  far  advanced. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  OF  ANY  ACCOUNTANCY  TRAINING  BEING  OFFERED  ON  THESE  TERMS? 
NO  CONTRACT  REQUIRED  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

STOP  OR  CONTINUE  WITHOUT  LIABILITY  OR  OBLIGATION  OF  ANY  KIND. 
PAY  AS  YOU  GO,   $1.10—  after  completion  and  acceptance  of  each  lesson  part.     You  do  not  have  to  send  in  your 
papers  for  mechanical  marking  and  review— WHY?     The  Broaker  Method  is  practical. 
Our  proposition  binds  us,  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 

About  two  hours'  time,  during  your  spare  moments,  each  week,  is  all  that  is  required  for  each  lesson.  In  40  weeks, 
or  approximately  80  hours,  compare  your  knowledge  of  THEORY,  AUDITING,  PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTING  and 
COMMERCIAL  LAW,  with  others  who  have  taken  up  other  courses  for  three  years,  only  to  repeatedly  fail. 

TWEN1 Y-EIVE  CENTS    TO   TEST  YOUR  ABILITY 

You  have  only  an  expense  of  twenty-five  cents  (25  cents)  to  try  out  your  ability  to  become  a  trained  accountant. 
The  amount  does  not  cover  our  actual  expense  for  postage,  stationery,  etc. 

Over  100  teachers  in  representative  colleges  are  now  preparing  to  teach  accountancy  this  Fall,  by  the  Broaker 
Method.     WHY? 

The  40  lesson  parts,  with  stationery,  are  $1.10  each,  delivered— one  lesson  part  each  week,  or  at  optional  longer 
intervals. 

We  guarantee  that  ten  parts,  about  twenty  hours'  study — read  slowly  and  do  the  work  at  the  same  time  is  all  that 
is  necessary — will  furnish  everything  that  an  executive  accountant  requires,  and  will  prove  more  valuable  and  useful 
than  any  year's  course  in  accounting  at  any  university,  college  or  high  school  commercial  department.  The  Broaker 
Method  is  the  highest  standard. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  ABILITY-WE  HAVE  THE  TRAINING  FOR  YOU. 


Dated 1916. 

THE  BROAKER  ACCOUNTICS  CORPORATION,  Inc 
48  West  24th  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  i$l  25.1     Mail  me  parts  one.  two  and  three,  with  stationery 

If,  within  30  davs  after  date  of  this  request,   the  three  lessons  do  not  prove  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  OR  FOR  ANY 

OTHER  REASON,  I  will  return  my  working  papers  with  accounting  prepared  to  the  best  of  my   ability,   as  explained   in  the 

three  lessons,  and  I  am  privileged  to  retain   as   my   property,   without  cost,  parts  one,  two  and  three,  and  you  are  to  refund. 

promptly,  one  dollar. 

Should  I  desire  to   continue  with   part    four,  and   lessons  one,  two  and  three  are  approved  by  me,  I  will  remit  $2  00  for 

parts  two  and  three,  and  the  fourth  lesson  is  to  be  sent  to  me,  to  be  paid  for  after  its  receipt  and   approval— $1.10— otherwise  to 

be  my  property  without  any  obligation 

Name - - - Address 
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Ready  August  i.  1916. 

THE  PHONOGRAPHIC 
AMANUENSIS. 


A  Revised  Edition. 

Price  $1.25. 

A  single  examination  copy  will  be  mailed 
post-free  to  any  teacher  of  shorthand  or 
school-officer  for  fifty  cents. 


Publishl  by 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  President. 


A  Paying  Profession 
in  Forty  Weeks 

We  Train  Teachers  of  German,  French  and  Spanish 
and  we  do  it  in  Forty  Weeks 

The  course  provides  for  a  total  of  420  hours'  in- 
struction in  each  language.  You  will  understand 
what  this  means  when  we  tell  you  that  we  have 
given  the  full  and  fluent  use  of  a  foreign  language 
in  KiO  hour-lessons. 

TUITION  FOR  COMPLETE  COURSE,  S300.00. 

BOOKS  EXTRA 

Write  us,  giving  your  age  and  educational  history. 

Do  not  apply  if  you  have  any  defect  of  speech  or 
hearing. 

We  take  only  a  small  number  of  students  every 
year.     School  year  begins  early  in  September. 


OH  HrDor  Scnooi  of  PracUcai  Linguisiry 


10  VINE  STREET 


MELROSE  HIGHLANDS.  MASS. 


,     rjv 


Results  Are  What  Count 

When  vou  employ  a  salesman  you  judge  and  pay  him  accord- 
ing to  results.  The  Kyrne  text  hooks'  get  results.  They  nail  the 
student's  interest  with  the  very  first  lesson  and  hold  it.  They 
qualify  the  student  for  higher  salaried  positions.  Our  prices  are 
reasonable  and  the  educational  value  of  our  books  unsurpassed. 
Byrne  SU-no- typewriting,  the  machine  way,  see  it.  Byrne  Sim- 
plified Shorthand;  Byrre  Practical  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Training;  Byrne  Practical  Dictation  Book;  Byrne  Duplex  Eng- 
lish and  Correspondence;  Byrne  Practical  Speller;  Byrne  Simpli- 
fied Shorthand  Spanish  Edition;  Byrne  Practical  Business  Writ- 
ing; Byrne  Practical  Touch  Typewriting. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

27  EAST  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


BIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


BINDER 


"  Can't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  Educator? 
Your  journal  is  too  good  to  be  disposed  of  after  reading,  and  if 
bound  the  volumes  would  become  very  valuable  as  the  years 
go  by." 

Words  like  the  above  have  been  coming  to  us  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  good  many  years,  and  while  we  have  been  alert  in  our 
endeavors  to  find  a  good  binder,  we  have  never  before  offered  to 
furnish  anything  of  the  kind  to  our  subscribers,  for  the  reason  that 
heretofore  we  have  never  found  a  binder  that  was  satisfactory  to 
us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is  a  new  one  and  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  The  B.  E.  Binder  is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  requiring  but  a  few  seconds  to  insert  or  extract 
magazines.  No  punching  of  holes  is  necessary.  Just  a  slight 
slit  with  a  knife  where  the  journal  is  folded,  the  insertion  of  a 
metal  clip,  and  the  magazine  is  ready  to  be  dropped  into  place 
over  the  binding  rods,  which  are  swung  back  and,  with  a  slight 
movement  of  the  ringers,  securely  locked  in  the  solid  wood  back. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  magazine  to  work  loose  or  uneven. 
This  binder  holds  more  than  a  dozen  journals  and  enables  sub- 
scribers to  bind  each  copy  as  issued.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  the 
name  of  the  journal  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the 
back.    It  will  last  indefinitely  and  will  adorn  a  library  shelf. 


Better  order  one  now  while  you  think  of  it  and  begin  saving 
your  journals.    Price,  $1.00  prepaid.    Address 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


ENDORSEMENTS  BY  MEN  WHO  KNOW 


Dear  Mr.  Yoder: 

"The  best  correspondence  course  in  Amer- 
ica for  Accountancy,  Auditing  or  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations  is  the  Bennett  Course,  and  if 
you  will  write  the  author,  Mr.  R.  J.  Bennetl, 
Philadelphia,  you  will  receive  full  particu- 
lars." iMarch  (>,  1916.) 

O.  C.  Dornev,C.  P.  A., 
President  American  Commercial  School. 
AUentown,  Penna. 

"I  might  say  also  that  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  this  course  of  instruction,  and  can  al- 
ready (lesson  3)  see  good  results  from  it." 
(April  3,  1916.) 

H.  M.  Pinkston,  Secretary, 
Southern  Timber  and  Lumber  Company. 
Favetteoille,  N.  C. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION. 


R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  ARCH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


METROPOLITAN 

SYSTEM  OF  ^Kmrnmsmmm^mmmmsm 

BOOKKEEPING 

S      By  W.  A.  Shcaffer,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  § 

a          Department,  West  Division  H.  S.,  Milwau-  m 

kee.  Wis.,  Instructor  of  Accounting, 

Marquette  Univ. 

■                                     ■                                     -  I 

=          A    presentation    of    bookkeeping    and    ac-  a 

g      counting  in  which  one   operation    or  a  new  g 

g      subject  is  explained,  well  illustrated  and  suf-  M 

g      ficient  exercises  given  to  insure  mastery  of  g 

||      one  step  before  taking  up  another.    The  plan  m 

g      is   followed  from  the  most  elementary  prin-  § 

|§      ciples  through  the  advanced  subjects.     Busi-  || 

1      ness  papers  are  used,   but  the   thought   side  § 

g      of  the  subject  is  emphasized.  § 

This  text  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  M 

s                    teaching  and  accounting  methcds.  H 

s                              Examination  Copy  75c.  m 

We  publish  a  complete  series  of  commer-  ™ 

§      cial  texts,  including  Munson  Shorthand.  W 


HAVE    YOU    (SEJEJIV 

THE  NEW 

Bliss 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE? 


Actual  Business  From  the  Start 

IT    WILL   FILL    YOURIREOUIREMENT    IN 

DAY  or   NIGHT  SCHOOL 
LARGE  or  SMALL  CLASSES 

AND    IS    EQUALLY. FASCINATING    FOR 

BEGINNING    and   ADVANCED   STUDENTS 


HIGHER   ACCOUNTING   COURSES 

SCIENTIFIC   TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


TYPEWRITING 

BY  THE  w  in  hi  in  in  in  m  in  in  in  *  in  "mi- its 

i 


TOUCH  METHOD 


By  Daisy  M.  Bell  and  David  A.  Was  son. 

An  exceptionally  strong  combination  of  begin- 
ing  and  advanced  work.  It  provides  a  complete 
course  including  every  phase  of  typewriting.  The 
key  board  exercises  insure  rapid  progress  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  touch  writing.  The  advanced 
work  consists  of  budgets  carefully  graded  and 
arranged.  The  student  learns  "correct  arrange- 
ment," as  well  as  accuracy  and  speed.      190  pages. 

Copy  Holder  and  Shield.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  a  servicable  and  economical  copy  holder,  also  a 
shield  for  teaching  touch  typewriting  we  offer  an 
appliance  that  stands  the  student's  usage  at  a  price 
that  removes  the  only  objection  to  copy  holder 
equipment.      Send  for  Illustrated  Folder. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


_   Metropolitan    Text    Book.    Company 

I  37  So.  Wabash  Avenue,        Chicago. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Moat  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


O    OIILOTTS 

VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 

.  «■■■  npanh. 

DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


GilloiC.  Pent  have  for  seventy -five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Cilloll't  Peo« 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  CHlott  (8i  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <&  CO..  Sole  Agents 


93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENMANSHIPand 

ifRGR^SSEDCOJWi 


\5lti 
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DESIGNERS  -  1LLVSTRHTORS 

ENGRHVERS 

(0LUMBU5,  Qhio 


■I 
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THE    THIRD    ANNUAL    CONVENTION    OF 

THE 

ZANERIAN  PENMANSHIP 

ASSOCIATION 

WILL  BE   HELD  IN  HOTEL   VIRGINIA. 
COLUMBUS 

JUNE   28,   29,  30,    191<> 

tf 

II 
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All  interested  in  Penmar 
tend.  A  program  is  now  be 
Specimens  will  be  on  ex 
will  be  sandwiched  betwee 

An  official,  a  banker,  a 
dress  the  convention,  thus 
from  our  own  ranks. 

A  debate  will  also  be  arr 
and  instruction.  The  topi 
more  important  that  the  te 
than  upon  paper." 

If   you   have   never  atte 

ship  progress  are  invited  to  at- 
ing  arranged.     Scrap  books  and 
hibition.      Entertainment,    etc., 
n  professional  work, 
id  a  business  man  will  each  ad- 
giving  the  viewpoints  of  those 

anged  to  provide  entertainment 
:  will  be:      "Resolved,  that  it  is 
scher  write  well  upon  the  board 

nded  one  of  these  meetings  you 

cannot  appreciate  how  much  real  fellowship  and  tun  are  in 
the  atmosphere,  nor  how  much  real  live  discussion  takes 
place,  and  how  many  experiences  are  interchanged. 

Come  early,  come  loaded  with  ideas,  discussions,  and 
questions,  and  then  stay  until  the  end. 

As  a  rule,  twenty  or  thirty  states  are  represented  in  the 
attendance,  and  many  experienced  supervisors  and  expert 
penmen  take  part  in  the  program. 

Membership  fee,  fifty  cents  a  year.  Fred  Berkman, 
508  Borland  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  accepts  and  receipts 
for  the  money.  Make  him  glad  and  receive  in  return  a 
neat  little  membership  card. 

■ m 
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Summer  Course  for  Teachers 

at  Gregg  School 

The  Session  for  1916,  which  will  begin  Monday,  Jul}-  3,  and  end   Friday,  August 
11,  will  be  especiall}'  notable  because  of  the 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  MANUAL 

By  MR.  GREGG. 

The  various  teaching  points  will  be  carefully  brought  out,  and  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  fully  explained.  As  the  improvements  in  the  Manual  result 
in  the  saving  of  considerable  time  for  the  teacher,  and  in  the  simplified  and  more 
logical  presentation  of  many  of  the  lessons,  Mr.  Gregg's  exposition  will  be  wel- 
comed by  a  great  many  teachers.  The  handling  of  the  new  Manual  will  be  of 
immense  importance  to  progressive  teachers,  and  to  learn  Mr.  Gregg's  methods 
will  be  to  get  the  best  possible  start.  It  is  desirable  that  reservations  for  the 
summer  session  be  made  early. 

OTHER  SPECIAL    FEATURES. 


A  new  feature  for  1916  will  be  a  six  weeks'  Reporting 
Course,  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Gurtler,  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  increase  their  speed. 

A  special  class  for  teachers  of  other  systems  wishing  to 
change  to  Gregg  Shorthand,  gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to 


handling   the  work   in  changing  from  other  systems  to  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Visits  to  big  business  houses  of  Chicago  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  who  wish  to  observe  actual  working  con- 
ditions of   modern  industry. 


Write  for  the  1916  Announcement  Bulletin,  and  plan  now  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this  summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL,    6  North  Michigan  Avenue,    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Standardize  Your  English  Work 


:^ 
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Every  commercial  teacher  knows  that  it  is  harder  to  get  tangible  results  in  the  English  classes  than 
in  any  others.  First,  it  is  hard  to  determine  just  what  are  the  essentials  for  an  efficient  Business 
English  course.  Second,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  get  those  essentials  so  firmly  fixed  that  students  will 
never  forget  them. 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence 

By  HUBERT  A.  HAGAR  and  RUPERT  P.  SoRELLE. 

has  solved  this  problem  for  hundreds  of  schools.  The  unessential  and  purely  technical  have  been  left 
out,  but  every  point  necessary  for  a  stenographer  or  office  worker  to  know  has  been  dealt  with  simply, 
directly,  forcefully,  and  above  all — interestingly.     Students  remember  what  has  interested  them. 

Each  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  that  require  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  ex- 
plained, demand  genuine  mental  effort,  and  develop  constructive  ability. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  on  the  unit  plan — each  complete  in  itself — making  it  possible  for  students 
to  enter  the  class  at  any  time. 


A  Time  Saver  for  Teacher  and  Students. 

The  use  of  printed  exercise  forms,  with  spare  left  for  the 
insertion  of  the  correct  word  by  the  student,  brings  the  work 
to  the  teacher  in  uniform,  easily  corrected  shape,  and  time 
formerly  spent  in  writing  out  whole  sentences  can  be  em- 
ployed to  better  advantage  by  the  students. 


Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence  comes 
in  two  editions:  Commercial  School  Edition  (detachable 
exercises  bound  with  book)  $1.00;  High  School  Edition  (ex- 
ercises separate),  7.">c ;  Exercises,  25c.  Sample  Copy  to 
Teachers,  either  edition,  50c. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
Win  Sweeping  Victory 
in  New  York  City 
School  Championship 


Nothing  could  be  more  convincing 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  than  the  out- 
come of  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Shorthand  Contest,  held  on 
January  29,  1916.  This  contest 
was  open  to  writers  of  all  systems 
of  shorthand  in  the  day  and  even- 
ing high  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  con- 
test was  the  presence  of  teams 
using  two  different  systems  of 
shorthand,  one  from  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  another 
from  the  Commercial  High  School 
of  Brooklyn.  Of  the  seventeen 
who  qualified  in  the  day  school 
contest,  the  first  three  positions 
were  won  by  Isaac  Pitman  writers, 
only  four  of  the  Gregg  writers 
passing  the  test  at  all.  These  four 
won  respectively  fourth,  ninth, 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  positions. 
■With  one  exception,  all  the 
writers  of  100  words  a  minute 
or  over  wrote  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system. 

In  the  evening  school  contest,  out 
of  seven  entrants,  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man writers  won  the  first  four 
positions,  writing  from  100  to  140 
words  a  minute  gross,  and  from 
138.6  to  96.4  net. 

In  the  amateur  contest,  at  speeds  varying  from  1 20  to 
200  words  a  minute  the  winners  were  all  Isaac  Pitman 
writers. 


V    COMPLETE    REPORT    OF    THE    ABOVE     CON- 
TEST WILL  BE  SENT  UPON   REQUEST,  ALSO 
PARTICULARS  OF  A  FREE  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE   COURSE   FOR    TEACHERS. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET,       NEW  YORK 


New  Twelfth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting 

The  Twelfth  Edition  of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting"  by  Charles  E.  Smith,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  touch  typewriting.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  closely  associated  with  practically  all  the 
world's  most  famous  typists  and  has  thus  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  instruction  in  typewriting. 

The  arrangement  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  new  edi- 
tion renders  it  possible  for  the  student  to  go  ahead  with 
the  budget  work  with  the  least  possible  help  from 
the  teacher.  In  fact,  the  new  edition  might  truthfully 
be  called  a  self-instructor,  so  clear  are  the  directions  and 
so  natural  the  method  employed  to  attain  the  desired  re- 
sults. The  learning  of  the  keyboard  becomes  a  real  pleas- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  possibility  of  do- 
ing perfect  work  and  at  the  same  time  making  more 
rapid  progress  from  the  beginning  is  more  com- 
pletely worked  out  than  in  any  other  textbook. 
The  student  commences  to  write  sentences  and  capitals  in 
the  third  lesson.  Figures  are  introduced  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  than  in  former  editions. 

"One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the  teaching  of 
touch  typewriting,  is  to  train  the  beginner  to  form  the  habit  of 
returning  the  fingers  to  the  guide  keys  after  using  the  other 
keys.  This  habit  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  the  true  relation  of 
the  other  keys  to  the  guide  keys.  I  find  that  the  exercises  in 
'Practical  Course*  are  so  carefully  graded  and  arranged  that, 
even  without  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  slowest  pupil 
must  return  his  fingers  to  the  starting  point.  The  present  up- 
to-date  methods  of  arranging  the  business  letters;  the  clear  and 
concise  explanation  of  how  to  work  out  both  copy  and  original 
tabulations  the  invaluable  information  aboutthe  three  methods 
of  preserving  copies  of  outgoing  mail,  the  copies  for  speed 
practice— all  these—I  consider  indispensable  aids  not  only  to 
the  teacher  but  also  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
Regents,  Civil  Service,  and  for  the  business  world."— Armin 
Ivalander,  Buewick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N,  T, 

Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c;  Cloth,  85c. 

Teacher's  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  40c  and  57c. 

respectively. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET,        NEW  YORK 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

The  snoniiana  Dictation  instructor 

By  ED-WIN  H.  Craver,  Teacher  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand, 

High  school  of  Commerce,  .AW*'  York. 

The  object  of  this  new  dictation  book  is  to  train  the 
student  to  write  correct  shorthand  rapidly  and  to  tran- 
scribe his  notes  accurately  and  quickly,  to  sustain  his  in- 
terest; to  make  him  think. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  work  are:  (1) 
Difficult  words  and  phrases  are  printed  in  engraved  short- 
hand at  the  top  of  each  page;  (2)  Engraved  plates  of  lit- 
erary articles  and  business  letters  are  presented  tor  study 
and  practice;  (■>)  Facsimile  to  typewritten  letters — a  new 
feature;  (4)  Suggestions  to  the  stenographer  by  promi- 
nent business  men — actual  letters  prepared  especially  for 
this  book;  (5)  The  literary  articles  and  business  corre- 
spondence were  carefully  edited  and  made  grammatically 
correct;  (0)  "Commercial  jargon"  has  been  eliminated; 
(7)  The  arrangement  of  dictation  material  forces  speed 
without  exercise  drill;  it  enables  the  learner  to  acquire 
stenographic  efficiency  in  a  limited  time  and  can  be  used 
in  any  school  without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand 
taught.  Cloth,  240  Pages.    Price,  85c. 

readier'*  Examination  Copy  57c,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  WEST  45th  STREET,        NEW  YORK 
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Editor 
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Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SOcents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  bv  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English.  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
Principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
chools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

^"Rates  to  Teaehers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


A  PARTING  WORD 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
service  rendered  our  publication  and 
cause  the  past  year  by  those  who 
contributed  monthly  valuable  ma- 
terial to  these  columns: 

Chas.  F.  Rittenhouse,  Simmons 
College,  Boston. 

P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Manual  Training- 
High,  Kansas  City. 

Miss  Rose  Buhlig,  Lake  Technical 
High,  Chicago. 

J.  C.  Howell,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Detroit. 

Harold  E.  Cowan,  Commercial 
High,  Passaic. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Goldsmith,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Carl  C.  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Thomas  E.  Cupper,  Inc.  Acct., 
Bingen,  Ga. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Early  in  May  we  went  to  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  to  inspect  an  exhibit  of  art  and 
penmanship  by  the  public  schools 
under  the  Superintendency  of  W.  N. 
Bietham.  Mr.  II.  W.  Carr,  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Writing  and  Drawing,  is 
doing  exceptionally  fine  work.  We 
have  never  seen  so  large  an  exhibit 
of  well  balanced  art  and  writing. 
There  were  ten  rooms  filled  to  over 
flowing  of  remarkably  good  work. 
Hardly  a  pupil  in  the  entire  system 
but  had  some  work  on  exhibition. 
Mr.  Carr  is  evolving  an  atmosphere 
of  art  appreciation  in  that  little  city 
which  will  mean  much  to  its  coming- 
on  citizens.     Our  congratulations. 


Teachers 


in  changing  positions  and  addresses 
should  notify  us  promptly,  give  new 
location  and  address,  and  so  far  as 
possible  the  name  and  address  of 
their  successor  as  well  as  that  of  the 
one  they  are  succeeding.  This  will 
be  mutually  beneficial. 


THE  SUPERVISORS-CONVENTION 

The  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Supervisors  held  its  third 
annual  convention  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
May  10,  11,  12,  1916. 

Half  of  each  day  was  spent  inspect- 
ing the  writing  in  the  schools  and 
observing  the  children  write  and  the 
teachers  teach. 

The  other  part  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  papers,  speeches,  dis- 
cussions, demonstrations,  and  exam- 
ining exhibits  from  various  cities. 

The  writing  in  the  Ft.  Wayne 
Schools  is  in  excellent  condition,  be 
ing  balanced  in  form  and  movement 

Mr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director  o: 
Commercial  Work,  Pittsburgh  Pub 
lie  Schools,  presided.  Mr.  O.  L 
Rogers,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ft 
Wayne,  was  elected  president  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  G.  G.  Gudmunson 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Boone,  Iowa 
was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  selected  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  about  the  end 
of  April,  1917. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  the 
spirit  cordial,  and  the  interest  fine. 


Great  Progress  in  Penmanship. 

The  many  thousands  of  specimens  which  have 
been  examined  this  year  show  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  ever  before.  Many  large  bundles  of 
specimens  have  been  received  in  which  nearly 
all  specimens  have  measured  up  to  our  certifi- 
cate standard.  More  certificates  are  being  grant- 
edthis  yearthan  in  any  preceding  year.  Inhigh 
schools,  business  colleges  and  the  public 
schools  there  seems  to  be  a  gigantic  move  for 
good,  practical  business  writing— and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  many  specimens  examined. 
it  is  a  grand  success. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  submit  work  for  certificates. 
Send  us  a  specimen  containing  a  complete  al- 
phabet, a  few  sentences  and  state  what  course 
you  have  followed  and  if  you  are  a  student  in 
any  school. 

A  good  handwriting  will  aid  you  in  making 
a  success. 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 


tage  for  free  < 


Before  working  on  this  lesson  see  that  your 
tools  are  in  good  condition.  Your  ink  should 
How  freely  and  your  pen  should  not  scratch. 
See  that  you  have  a  good  healthful  position. 
Better  read  the  instructions  in  the  Feb.  number 
and  work  on  copies  1  to  10.  If  you  can.  watch 
some  good  penman  work,  for  we  frequently 
learn  much  through  observation.  Not  that  you 
should  write  just  like  some  other  person,  but 
there  may  be  some  little  thing  you  have  been 
overlooking  or  doing  wrong. 


Business  Educator  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  in  busi- 
ness writing  are  now  being 
won  by  hundreds.  Why  not 
you  try  ? 


COPY  116-This  isa  fine  exercise  to  round  out  the  top  of  the  N  and  M.  Retrace  about  half  way  up  and  keep  it  as  narrow  as  the  N  should  be. 
Count:  loop.l-2-S-4-etc. 

Copies  117  and  118— Start  the  N  the  same  as  the  H.  The  second  part  is  similar  to  the  small  n,  and  6hould  be  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  first  part. 
Make  two  rounding  turns  at  the  top  and  one  angle  at  the  bottom.  If  you  have  a  great  amount  of  movement  you  will  possibly  like  the  finish  on  the 
first  one,  but  if  you  are  calm  and  deliberate  you  may  getalong  better  with  the  second.  Use  only  one  style  of  finish.  Count:  loop-1-2.  No  finger 
movement.    Sit  up. 

Copy  119— A  nice  sentence  to  develop  turns  andangles.  Studythem.  It  is  not  so  important  what  slant  you  write,  so  long  as  it  is  uniform;  but 
It  is  important  that  you  make  a  distinction  between  turns  and  angles.  Give  special  attention  to  we,  ve  and  wi.  Try  the  words  alone  before  you  try 
the  entire  sentence. 


COPY  120— Another  good  exercise.    Master  it  and  the  M  will  be  easy.    Make  turns  at  the  top  and  angles  at  the  bottom. 

Copies  121  and  122-The  M  is  the  same  as  N  except  that  it  has  an  extra  section.  If  you  make  three  tuins  at  the  top  and  two  angles  at  the  bottom 
your  letter  will  always  be  legible.  Make  about  30  a  minute  but  not  every  minute  while  practicising  for  you  should  occasionally  study  the  copy  and 
your  own  work-    Count  12  3-4. 

Copy  123-Without  free  movement,  writing  is  a  drudgery.  Let  the  little  finger  slide  on  the  up  strokes  but  rest  on  the  down  strokes  of  small  let- 
ters.   Try  it  and  see  how  much  better  control  you  can  get. 
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Copy  124— Swing  from  the  straight  line  exercise  to  the  narrow  oval  exercise  without  raising  the  pen.  Keep  it  compact.  Count:  swing-1-2-8- 
4-5-oval-l-2-3-4-5-down-l-2-3-4-5,  etc. 

Copy  125— This  will  make  you  think.  Better  try  the  first  one  in  sections  first.  See  how  easyly  and  freely  you  cpn  make  tbem.  If  youdon't  get 
the  exercises  just  as  the  copy  is,  don't  worry.  What  you  want  is  to  learn  to  make  an  1  easily  and  so  that  people  can  read  it.  The  exercises  are  only  a 
means  and  not  an  end. 

COPY- 128— The  1  is  the  same  as  small  e,  except  the  e  Is  one  space  high  and  the  1  is  about  three.  It  Is  essential  for  legibility  to  make  the  e  short  and 
the  1  long.  They  should  be  looped  and  never  closed.  Keep  the  turn  at  top  of  1  the  same  as  the  turn  at  the  bottom.  Comedown  rather  Btralght  on 
the  back.    Count:  1-23,  or  loopthe-1. 
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Copy  127— Make  the  b  same  as  the  1  except  the  finish  which  is  like  v.  Avoid  making  it  too  wide.  Be  sure  that  it  does  not  look  like  liorle. 
Count  :  1-2,  finish. 

Copies  128-129— See  what  part  of  your  work  is  weak  by  studying  the  copy ;  then  drill  on  that  part.  If  it  is  loops,  you  need  more  work  on  loopsand 
loop  exercises.    Two  important  things  to  consider  in  writing  are  ease  of  execution  and  the  ease  with  which  your  product  can  be  read. 
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Copy  130— Kvery  exercise  should  have  a  definite  purpose.  This  exercise  helps  to  round  out  the  bottom  turn.  Count  :  loop-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, 
finish.    The  comma  after  8  denotes  a  pause. 

Copies  131-132— The  V  is  the  same  assmall  v  except  that  it  starts  like  capital  H.  It  is  very  important  that  the  letter  be  finished  high  or  it  will 
look  like  U.    A  common  tendency  is  to  make  it  too  wide.    See  that  the  bottom  is  rounding. 

Copy  133-Some  like  this  finish  on  the  V.  One  way  of  finishing  a  letter  may  be  a  little  more  beautiful  than  another,  but  the  finishing  stroke  is 
not  an  essential  and  does  not  affect  the  reading  qualities.    Count:  1-2-3. 
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COPIES  134-13B— The  beginning  and  ending  strokes  are  the  same  as  in  V.  The  W  also  is  much  like  U.  Keep  it  narrow,  free  and  graceful.  Get 
two  turns  at  the  bottom,  and  a  turn,  angle  and  a  retraced  finish  at  the  top.  Keep  the  finish  high.  Count:  1-2-3-4,  finish.  Keep  the  down  strokes 
on  the  same  slant  and  avoid  twisting  the  compound  curve  too  much. 

Copy  136— This  style  contains  three  angles.  The  beginning  stroke  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  H.  The  spaces  in  the  letter  should  be  uniform.  Fin- 
ish about  two  thirds  as  high  as  first  part.    Count:    1-2-3-4. 
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COPY  137  — Heads  up,  and  shoulders  back.    Study  the  copy  carefully  and  don't  be  afraid  to  do  plenty  of  work. 

Copy  138— It  is  well  to  dissect  letters  and  work  on  the  parts.  Curve  the  up  stroke  well  and  make  the  down  stroke  straight.  Try  it  with  the  arm, 
bat  if  you  can  make  it  easier  and  better  by  using  a  little  finger  movement,  do  60.  Some  are  more  successful  one  way  than  another.  Much  depends 
on  the  Individual. 

Copy  139— The  h  is  a  combination  of  I  and  n.  Get  the  loop  full,  an  angle  at  the  bottom  and  two  turns  on  the  finishing  part  if  you  want  to  make  a 
plain  letter.    Count  :  1  -2,  3-4  or  1,  2  giving  a  very  slight  pause  at  the  angle. 

Copy  140— The  k  and  h  are  very  similar;  in  fact,  many  ks  resemble  poor  hs  because  the  break  in  the  back  of  the  last  part  is  not  definite  enough 
Inthekmake  the  second  part  taller  than  minimum  letters  and  close  the  little  loop.    Count  :    1-2,8,4,    Notice  the  pauses  at  the  angles. 

Copies  141-142— Shift  the  paper  a  number  of  times  so  that  all  down  strokes  can  be  pulled  Btraight  towards  the  center  of  the  body,  thus  maintain- 
ing a  uniform  slant.    Frequently  review  the  things  you  are  weakest  in. 


/! 
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BUSINESS 
WRITING 

By    S.    E.    LESLIE, 


To  win  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  send  the  Business  Educator  a 
specimen  containing  a  set  of  capitals,  small  letters,  figures  and  the 
following  sentence  :  This  is  a  specimen  of  my  plain  business  pen- 
manship such  as  I  acquired  by  following  the  lessons  given  in  The 
Business  Educator  and  as  a  student  in  the  (school  attended  if  anyj  in 
(Present  date) 
(Place).  (Student's  name). 


exercise  100 
in?  these  capitals  off  easily  and  rapidly,  endeavoring  to  keep  them  all  the  same  height  and  same  distance  apart. 


K3  &J±&<jyS 


EXERCISE  101 
Initial  letters  for  signatures  should  be  joined  when  possible.    These  capitals  should  be  joined  rapidly.     You  should  try  other   combinations  of 
three  letters  in  order  to  be  able  to  join  any  possible  group  of  three  letters. 
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EXERCISE  102 
Signature  writing  is  very  important.    Every  one  should  adopt  a  certain  way  of  writing  his  name  and  then  w  rite  it  in  this  vi  ay  at  all  times.     After 
you  have  pncticed  the  signatures  in  this  copy,  try  writing  your  own  name,  joining  the  capitals  in  the  manner  you  prefer.     One's  signature  in  a  way, 
is  his  trade  mark,  and  should  be  written  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  imitate. 
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EXERCISES  10.3  AND  104 

The  salutation  and  complimentary  closing  of  a  letter  is  important.    Freedom  of  movement,  smooth  lines  and  neatness  should  characterize  you- 
writing  here. 


EXERCISE  105 

Study  the  arrangement  of  this  model  letter.    Make  many  pages  of  it.    This  copy  is  a  good  test  of  your  skill.    Note  margins,  paragraphs,  punctua. 
tion,  etc. 


^D 
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EXERCISE  106 
In  addressing,  the  name  should  be  written  just  a  little  below  the  center  of  the  envelope  and  each  of  the  succeeding  lines  a  little  to  the  right. 

EXERCISES  100  AND   110 

The  following  invitation  and  acceptance  may  be  used  as  model  social  forms  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  good  writing  copies.    Such  forms  are 
nearly  always  pen-written  and  are  all  the  more  pleasing  when  well-written. 
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Exercise  106 


Exercise  109 
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CLUBS    RECEIVED 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends 
have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month, 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  them : 

Fred  P.  Hudson,  Passaic,  N.  J..  Drake  Bu 
College:  <).  Hughes,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Hlg 
School;  T.  C.  Browning,  Birmingham.  Ah 
Massey  Business  College;  H.  W.  West,  Trei 
ton,  N.  J.,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  Schoo 
George  W.  Anderson,  Butte,  Mont.,  Hig 
School;  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Ride 
Moore  &  Stewart  School ;  John  F.  Stigge.  Orn 
ha,  Nebr..  Y.M.C.A.;H.  E.  Carrier,  Clevi 
land,  Ohio,  East  High  School  of  Commerce 
R.  Haubrick,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  School  of  Ai 
countancy  &  Stenography;  C.  C.  Jenkin 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Browne's  Business  Collegi 
J.  D.Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  West  Higj 
School;  M.  T.  Van  Ordstraml,  Cincinnati,  Ohii 
Mueller  School  of  Business;  J.  P.  Simon,  Sil 
perior,  Wis.,  New  Era  Business  College;  L.  !■ 
Carter,  Keene,  Texas,  Keene  Academy;  E.  l! 
Goit,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute. 
Walter  L.  Cochran,  Newark,  N.  J..  Colema' 
National  Bus.  College ;  H .  L.  Barber, Corsican 
Texas,  Central  Texas  Commercial  College;  V 

B.  Mahaffey,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Goldey  Co 
lege;  D.  E.  Wiseman,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va1 
Mt.  State  Business  College;  Henry  K.  Durke 
Akron,  Ohio,  Hammel   Business  College;   I 

C.  Lanning,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Business  Un 
versity;  A.  L.  Kitz,  Mankato,  Minn,.  E 
pert  School  of  Business;  C.  C.  Martin,  Jame 
town,  N.Y.,  Business  College;  E.  C.  Barnei, 
Denver,  Col.,  Barnes  Commercial  School;  I 
E.Spanabel,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  High  School 
E.  P.  Bower,  Menominee,  Mich.,  Twin  Cit 
Commercial  School;  W.  E.  McClelland,  Topi 
ka,  Kans.,  Public  High  School;  Burton 
O'Mealy,  Portland,  Ore.,  Lincoln  High  Schoo 
Ralph  L.  Watters.  New  Amsterdam,  Ind.;  S 
Smith,  Springfield,  Mass..  High  School  of  Cora 
merce;  A.  K.  Reelhorn,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Hig 
School;  H.C.  Russell,  Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  Kir 
yon's  Com'l.  School;  J.  A.  Buell,  Minneapoli 
Minn.,  Business  College;  J.  G.  Doherty,  I 
Adams,  Mass.;  W.  A.  L.  Hoff,  Edmond,  Oklat 
J.  H.  Fries.  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  College;  R.fc 
Patton,  Laurium,  Mich.,  Com'l  School;  L.  T 
Beckham,  Marinette,  Wis.,  Twin  City  Com 
School;  R.  W.  Johnson,  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  Cen 
traf  City  Business  School;  L.  E.  McDonougl 
York,  Nebr.,  Business  College. 


Harry  S.  Romaine,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  submitte 
a  letter  executed  in  Old  English  text  lettering 
The  specimen  reveals  much  talent  and  show 
that  he  has  been  doing  considerable  study  an 
practice.  His  main  instructor  has  been  tta 
New  Zanerian  Alphabets,  our  book  on  letter 
ing,  and  his  inspiration  has  been  received  fror 
The  Business  Educator. 

W.  E.  Keen,  President  of  the  Florida  Federa 
tion  of  Commercial  Teachers  and  head  of  th1 
Commercial  Dept.,  Palm  Beach  High  Schoo. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  will  teach  bookkeep 
ing,  shorthand  and  arithmetic  during  the  sum 
mer  school  at  the  State  University  of  Florids 
Mr.  Keen  is  a  well-rounded  commercial  am 
penmanship  teacher. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Eberhart,  penmanship  instructori 
the  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  High  School.  Issue 
handmade  Certificates  to  inspire  his  studeni 
and  to  encourage  them  to  do  better  work.  H 
sent  us  one  of  the  Certificates  which  is  ver 
beautiful  and  any  pupil  should  be  anxious  t 
win  it.  He  gives  one  to  the  boy  who  make 
most  improvement,  one  to  the  girl  who  maki 
most  improvement,  one  to  the  boy  who  doi 
the  best  writing  and  one  to  the  girl  who  doe 
the  best  writing.  This  required  four  Certifi 
cates,  but  Mr.  Eberhart  stales  that  it  is  we] 
worth  the  effort,  for  they  create  a  great  dealc 
interest  in  his  classes. 
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EXERCISE   107 

While  you  will  not  often  be  called  upon  to  write  these  business  forms,  they  are  given  as  models  and  you  will  find  them  excellent  for  study  and 
practice. 
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EXERCISE   108 

Ledger  titles  are  usually  written  larger  than  ordinary  writing.     Make  the  capitals  a  full  space  high  anil  the  small  letters  one  half  space  high. 


^2 


EXERCISE    111 

This  style  of  lettering  is  used  for  marking  boxes,  packages,  labels,  ledger- headings,  etc.  An  ordinary  pen  is  used.  The  paper  should  be  held  in 
the  position  shown  in  the  cut.  In  Line  1  the  strokes  are  made  starting  with  a  fine  line  and  gradually  increasing  the  pressure  until  a  heavy  shade  is 
made;  then  decreasing  the  pressure  and  lifting  the  pen  quickly  on  the  base  line.  Note  the  slant,  spacing  and  width  of  strokes.  Finger  movement  is 
used. 
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EDITOR'S  PAGE 

Penmanship  Edition 

A  forum  for  the  expression  of  convic- 
tion* relating  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  art  of  writing 
OUR  PLATFORM:  FORM  AND  FREE- 
DOM  FROM  FIRST  TO  FINISH 
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PENMANSHIP  EXTREMES 

Yesterday  was  the  day  of  Form 
even  unto  formalism ,  in  the  penman- 
ship teaching  world.  Yesterday  was 
the  day  of  hair-splitting  analysis  and 
52  and  then  90  degree  slant.  Pen- 
manship was  a  fine  art  and  then  it 
became  an  upright  art.  It  was  in- 
deed the  day  or  decade  or  generation 
of  formalism  in  writing.  That  is,  it 
was  the  period  when  the  beauty  and 
accuracy  and  specific  slant  were  em- 
phasized at  the  expense  of  other 
equally  essential  elements  of  social 
and  practical  writing. 

But  as  truly  as  yesterday  was  the 
day  of  form,  today  is  the  day  of  move- 
ment even  unto  mannerism,  in  the 
teaching  of  penmanship.  Today  is 
the  day  of  movement  and  speed  and 
position.  It  is  the  day  when  "mus- 
cle" is  worshipped  and  worked  as 
was  form.  Mannerism  —  movement 
run  to  extremes — is  as  rampant  as 
was  form  and  formalism. 

Yesterday  —  how  beautiful!  how 
plain  !—  no  matter  how  labored  or 
slow. 

Today— how  rapid!  wonderful 
movement! — no  matter  how  difficult 
to  read  or  how  slovenly. 

Yesterday,  Michael  in  the  Middle 
West  crying  "speed";  Gaskell  in  the 
East  advertising  "movement"  were 
the  extremests  and  exaggeraters,  not 
the  men  who  represented  the  best 
but  the  boldest  and  the  speediest. 

Today  sees  extremests  following  in 
the  wake  of  yesterday,  but  they  do 
not  represent  the  rank  and  file  of 
penmanship  teachers  and  supervis- 
ors who  work  noiselessly  and  effi- 
ciently from  day  to  day  welding  form 


to  movement  and  thus  serving  the 
writer  and  the  reader.  They  are  the 
ones  who  recognize  that  script  draw- 
ing and  scribbling  are  alike  undesir- 
able— that  form  and  manner  are  alike 
desirable. 

Too  much  uniformity  in  position 
and  movement  is  as  handicapping 
and  hindering  as  too  much  exact- 
ness in  letter  formation.  Enthusi- 
asm sometimes  runs  riot  with  reason 
and  forgets  that  there  is  no  one  way 
for  all  but  that  there  is  for  each. 

To  write  easily  and  well  is  more 
important  than  to  write  rapidly  and 
poorly.  Shorthand  and  typewriting 
are  relieving  the  pen  of  the  need  of 
excessive  speed,  but  they  are  not  re- 
lieving the  pen  of  plainness,  but 
rather  they  are  emphasizing  the  need 
of  greater  legibility  because  of  the 
readableness  of  the  printed  page  of 
the  typewriter. 

A  healthful  posture  rather  than  an 
exact  one;  an  efficiently  adjusted 
hand  rather  than  a  precise  one;  an 
easy,  well-modulated  movement;  a 
plain,  fairly  regular  form;  distinct 
spacing;  neat  and  symmetrical  mar- 
gins and  arrangement;  a  touch  of  in- 
dividuality or  distinctiveness — these 
are  the  real  essentials  and  not  any 
one  of  them.  For  if  any  one  of  the 
essentials  is  emphasized  or  exag- 
gerated, some  other  essential  will- 
must  suffer. 

Too  much  movement  is  as  fatal  as 
too  much  form.  They  are  co-part- 
ners not  competitors.  Writing  is 
both  an  art  and  an  act  in  order  that 
it  may  be  that  which  it  was  designed 
to  be— a  secondary  language. 


Consolidation. 

In  March  the  Miami  Commercial  Collepeand 
the  Jacobs  Business  College,  both  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  combined  with  W.  E,  Harbotte  of  the  Ja- 
cobs as  Pres.,  and  S.  O.  Albaugh,  of  the  Miami, 
as  Sec.  This  union  means  a  strong  institution 
and  a  long  lease  of  enlarged  usefulness.  Pres- 
ident Wilt,  founder  of  the  Miami  and  one  of 
America's  veteran  and  most  highly  esteem- 
ed business  educators,  retire  s  and  goes  to 
Detroit  to  live.  Our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  are  hereby  extended.  Dayton  is  now 
as  well  served  a  city  in  commercial  instruc- 
tion as  any  city  in  America. 
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CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS,  by  Ed- 
ward M.  Skinner,  formerly  President  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce;  R.  S. 
White,  collection  manager,  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.;  and  H.  E.  Kramer,  collection 
specialist.  Published  by  the  LaSalle  Extension 
University,  Chicago.  111.  260  pages,  limp 
leather.    Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  be  published  on  Cred- 
its and  Collections.  Much  has  been  written 
that  deals  with  parts  of  the  field,  but  no  well- 
rounded  treatment  has  been  made  before.  The 
work  has  been  made  possible  only  by  combin- 
ing in  one  volume  the  knowledge  of  the  three 
experts,  who  are  the  authors.  A  credit  man  oc- 
cupies a  unique  position  in  the  commercial 
world.  He  has  the  authority  to  say  who  may 
buy  on  time  and  who  must  purchase  for  cash. 
He  has  a  range  of  special  information  and  a 
command  of  facts  such  as  no  other  man  in  the 
organization  of  his  company  can  bring  to  bear 
in  deciding  a  customer's  trustworthiness.  His 
decisions  therefore  are  not  subject  to  reversal 
by  even  his  superiors.  The  collection  man  is 
closely  associated  with  the  credit  man.  He 
must  be  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature  and  have 
the  ability  to  adjust  his  line  of  procedure  to  fit 
the  personality  of  the  debtor.  The  higher  his 
attainments,  character  and  training  the  better 
his  qualification  for  the  work.  The  detailed 
analysis  of  the  duties  of  these  men  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  book.  The  authors  have  made  a 
phenomenal  success  in  the  credit-and-collec- 
tion  field,  and  they  therefore  speak  out  of  the 
fullness  of  experience.  We  are  confident  the 
book  will  be  welcomed  by  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  need  aid  in  this  field  of  work. 


Language  is  the  first  and  last  excuse  for  writing,  therefore  the  need  of  functioning  head  and 
hand  training  from  the  beginning.  Learning  through  writing  and  not  solely  or  merely  by  drill 
is  true  pedagogy  and  practice. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 


Of  the  Professional  Edition  of 

this  Number  of  the  Business 

Educator. 


Mental  Meanderings,  Carl  C.  Mar- 
shall, Cedar  Rapids,  Iov  a. 


Business  English,  Miss  Rose   Buhlig 
Chicago. 


Accounting,  Chas.   F.  Rittenhouse,  C. 
P.  A.,  Boston. 


Arithmetic,   J.  Clarence   Howell,  De- 
troit. 


Commercial  Law.  P.  B.  S.  Peters.  Ka 
sas  City. 


Efficiency.   Harold  S.  Cowan,  Passaic, 
N.J. 


Convention    Announcements    and 
Reports. 


News    Items    and    Miscellaneous 
Timely  Material. 
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j     EDITOR'S  PAGE 

Professional  Edition 

Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
ness education  and  dedicated  to  the 
expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
upon  topics  related  thereto.  Your 
1      thoughts  are  cordially  invited. 
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FEDERATION  INTEREST  S. 
Too  Many  Meetings.     Number  4. 

Two  things  at  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion in  December  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  attendance  at  the  section- 
al meetings.  One  was,  open  exhibits, 
concerning  which  we  wrote  and  thus 
spoke  in  No.  1.  The  other  was,  too 
many  called  meetings  each  day:  two 
Federation  meetings  and  two  meet- 
ings of  each  of  the  sections. 

One  Federation  meeting  and  one  of 
each  of  the  sections  would  be  better 
and  thus  leave  more  time  for  person- 
al contact  and  special  round  table 
and  particular  method  meetings. 

We  must  have  time  to  get  acquaint- 
ed; to  see  exhibits;  to  dine  leisurely 
tegether;  to  see  some  of  Chicago;  and 
to  turn  out  enmasse  for  the  Federa- 
tion meetings.  At  least  that  is  the 
program  that  looks  best  to  us  at  this 
time. 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  a  good 
one— it  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
The  program  was  so  crowded  your 
editor  didn't  have  his  hat  or  overcoat 
on  from  Sunday  afternoon  until 
Thursday  night;  ate,  slept,  dined, 
reported,  resoluted,  moved  and  had 
his  being  all  in  the  Sherman  Home 
for  Conventions.  Some  went  out  but 
they  missed  something  when  they 
did. 

Fewer  formal  programs  will  mean 
larger  attendance  and  more  time  for 
other  equally  important  things.  The 
heart  must  have  time  to  throb  and 
thus  beat  down  professional  jealousy. 
The  stomach  must  have  time  to  stoke 
while  the  men  joke  and  the  women 
chin.  The  unmarried  need  time  to 
woo  and  win  else  there'll  be  no  sol- 
diers. 

If  you  think  likewise,  say  so  to 
President  Slinker.  If  you  think 
otherwise,  say  so  and  good  will  re- 
sult. We're  writing  in  order  to  stir 
you  to  action. 
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Savages  and       The    term    savage,    evokes  a 
Others        concept   of  certain    dark  com- 
plexioned  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  scanty  at- 
tire, who  are  rather  unparticular    as    to    their 
toilets,  and  other;  conventions  deemed  impor- 


tant by  us  superior  ones,  who  proudly  call  our- 
selves "civilized."  Furthermore,  the  savage 
does  not  fuss  himself  over  matters  of  sentiment, 
or  art,  or  spirituality,  or  general  information. 
He  sees  in  this  world  an  aggregation  of  various 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  objects  and  sub- 
stances, many  of  which  he  finds,  add  to  his 
comfort  and  his  pleasure,  while  others  make 
trouble  and  are  to  be  avoided  or  got  rid  of. 
Life  to  him  consists  in  adjusting  himself  to 
these  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  his 
pleasures  and  diminish  his  pains.  When  his 
stomach  is  full  and  the  sunshine  warm,  and 
there  are  no  enemies  about,  he  may  indulge 
himself  in  certain  vague  imaginings  about  the 
hidden  and  mysterious  forces  that  cause  the 
thunder,  or  the  earthquake,  or  put  him  out  of 
life's  business  suddenly  when,  in  his  innocence, 
he  takes  into  his  alimentary  canal  some  un- 
usually vicious  ptomaines  or  microbes.  He 
may  even  contrive  schemes  for  placating  these 
hostile  forces  thereby  developing  in  himselfthe 
germs  of  religion ;  or  his  eye  may  be  caught  by 
glittering  pebbles,  or  bright-colored  shells, 
and  he  may  fashion  these  into  rude  ornaments 
to  hang  in  his  ears  or  his  nose  or  he  may 
brighten  his  dusky  hide  with  earthy  pigments, 
thus  discovering  his  natural  possibilities  in 
the  matter  of  art.  But  for  the  most  part,  your 
savage  is  a  materialistic  creature,  troubling 
himself  but  little  with  the  intangible  ideas  and 
ideals  that  exercise  those  of  his  fellowmen 
whosecraniums  have  acquired  more  frontal  de- 
velopment. 

But  if  it  is  materialism  that  marks  the  savage, 
and  puts  bim  in  his  category,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  outwardly  civilized  man  whose  soul  re- 
acts in  the  same  way?  Plenty  of  these  there  are 
all  around  us— men  and  women  who  hardly 
spend  an  hour  of  their  lives  outside  the  quest 
for  material  things.  One  of  them  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "O,  yes.  poetry  and  religion,  and 
pictures,  and  such  stuff  are  all  very  well  for 
women,  and  a  few  preachersand  schoolmasters, 
but  a  practical  man  has  no  time  for  them,  at 
least  till  he  arrives  with  a  six-figure  bank  bal- 
ance. He  can  play  with  these  things  then,  but 
until  he  getsthe  price,  believe  me,  he'd  better 
keep  them  out  of  his  noodle.  They  don't  get 
you  anything."  Now,  I  ask.  what  right  has  a 
man  like  that  to  call  himself  civilized?  What 
does  he  lack  of  being  a  savage,  except  the  nose 
ring  and  a  breech  clout?  (Jive  him  these,  and  a 
string  of  wampum  instead  of  his  bank  balance, 
and  the  trick  would  be  done. 

It  is  the  vision  in  men  that  puts  them  above 
the  ape.  They  may  have  the  cunning  to  win  in 
Wall  Street  or  the  Klondike,  that  which  enables 
them  to  live  on  Riverside  Drive,  but  if  they 
have  not  the  soul  that  is  touched  by  a  poem  or  a 
Corot  landscape,  or  the  sunlight  gilding  the 
skies,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  they  are 
savages  just  the  same,  no  matter  where  they 
feed  or  whotheir  tailors  may  be. 

The  Teacher's  It  isn't  often  that  a  school- 
Capital  master  becomes  a  capitalist, 
unless  perhaps  it  might  be  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  like  Rockefeller  or  John  Wanamafeer. 
The  onlv  real  school  teacher  I  ever  knew  who 
became  a  capitalist  and  a  bank  president,  was 
afterward  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing 
his  money  from  the  public  purse  during  the 
twenty  odd  years  that  it  passed  through  his 
fingers.  Many  years  ago,  Charles  A.  Dana,  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  wrote  it  down  as  hiscon- 
clusion  that  a  teacher  is  really  a  missionary,  and 
should  not  consider  the  profession  of  educator 
as  a  gainful  occupation.  This  was  when  the 
teachers,  of  New  York  were  threatening  to  go 
on  astrike  in  order  to  raise  their  pay.  Practical- 
ly, Dana  was  right.  Whether  he  was  morally 
right  is  another  matter.  It  is  a  fact  though,  that 
a  man  with  capitalistic  ambitions  would  better 
keep  out  of  school  teaching.  If  he  is  at  all 
smart,  he  can  make  a  lot  more  money  in  the 
real  estate  business,  or  in  moving  picture 
shows,  or  even  as  a  cook,  or  an  electrician,  or  a 
plumber. 

The  reward  of  a  teacher  is  not  a  money  re- 
ward, and  there  is  a  certain  equity  in  this,  for 
there  is  more  real  unbought  joy  in  teaching 
school  than  in  aDy  job  I  know,  and  I  have  tried 
pretty  much  everything  from  ploughing  corn 
to  running  a  newspaper.  At  the  same  time,  the 
schoolmaster  has  a  real  and  tangible  capital  that 
needs  looking  after.    This  may  be  described,  in 


general,  as  his  professional  fitness.  It  consists 
not  only  of  his  knowledge  of  the  things  he 
teaches,  but  of  his  knowledge  of  teaching  itself, 
and  more  important  yet  than  either  of  these,  of 
his— well,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  will  call 
it  verve.  Webster  defines  this  word  compre- 
hensively as.  "excitement  of  imagination  such 
as  animates  a  poet,  artist  or  musician,  in  com- 
posing or  performing;  rapture;  enthusiasm; 
spirit;  energy."  That  fills  the  bill  exactly,  and 
it  is  what  really  makes  a  capitalist  of  a  school 
teacher.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
knowledge,  or  even  wisdom,  is  the  main  asset 
of  a  teacher.  It  is  verve.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  the  electric  eel?  He  lives  in  shallow  ponds 
down  in  tropic  America.  He  carries  under  his 
skin  a  storage  battery  of  tremendous  energy. 
So  powerful  is  he,  that  when  natives  want  to 
lasso  their  wild  steers,  they  drive  them  into  the 
ponds  where  the  eels  are.  The  eels  at  once  get 
busy  and  administer  such  potent  electric  shocks 
to  the  steers  that  they  are  easily  captured.  But 
—mark  this— the  eels  are  no  good  for  another 
bunch  of  steers  until  they  have  recuperated  for  a 
week  or  so  and  get  their  batteries  recharged. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  schoolmaster's 
verve.  It  has  to  be  constantly  restored.  There 
are  several  agencies  for  this,  such  as  teachers' 
conventions,  interesting  companionships,  di- 
verting books,  a  good  hobby  or  two,  and 
especially  vacations.  It  is  a  mistake  for  a 
teacher  to  work,  particularly  to  teach,  during 
vacations.  The  vacation  is  to  accumulate 
verve,  not  to  expend  it.  To  give  the  vacation 
to*  work,  is  like  spending  the  capital  in  a 
business.  It  soon  spells  disaster.  In  teaching, 
as  in  other  business,  it  will  not  do  to  deplete 
the  capital.  Don't  go  to  a  summer  school  and 
dig  like  a  badger  all  through  the  dog  days,  and 
then  expect  to  go  back  to  the  schoolroom  with 
the  verve  unimpaired.  A  teacher,  like  afield, 
needs  to  lie  fallow  a  part  of  the  year,  and  sum- 
mer is  the  best  time.  Fortunately,  the  average 
summer  school  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
and  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  as  much 
play  as  work,  and  the  best  summer  school  for 
the  hard-worked  teacher,  is  the  one  where  there 
is  as  much  play  as  work,  if  not  more. 

We  must  give  the  exhausted  eels  a  chance  to 
recharge. 

The  Federation  I  hope  every  commercial 
school  teacher,  who  is  not  completely  dead  in 
professional  spirit,  will  elect  himself  a  booster 
and  especial  assistant  to  President  Slinker,  of 
the  Federation,  and  Mr.  Trenary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  the  other  workers,  who 
will  have  their  coats  off  from  now  till  Christ- 
mas, and  working  like  dray  horses  to  make  next 
winter's  meeting  the  very  best  ever.  Just  re- 
alize thai  a  special  effort  is  being  made  this 
year  to  make  this  meeting  worth  while  to  the 
teacher  in  the  ranks,  as  well  as  to  the  fellows 
who  drive  the  bandwagon.  Nobody  who  is 
within  a  day's  ride  of  Chicago,  (and  that  in- 
cludes everybody  between  Duluth  and  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  Omaha,)  can  afford  to 
stay  away. 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  country  of  team  work, 
and  the  fellow  who  does  nothing  but  sit  back  in 
the  bleachers  and  "knock"  will  never  get  very 
far.  Why  even  the  undertakers  have  life 
enough  to  get  together  nowadays,  and  show  a 
certain  mortuary  enthusiasm  for  their  solemn 
trade.  In  our  State  of  Iowa,  the  barkeepers  had 
a  convention  last  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  rather 
discouraging  circumstance  that  the  state  was 
shortly  to  go  dry.  I  am  not  jollying  when  I 
assertthat  the  commercial  teachers  are  the  very 
liveliest  bunch  of  educators  in  this  country, 
and  you  are  lucky  if  you  belong  to  them. 
Therefore,  don't  hang  back,  and  keep  out  of 
your  class.  Come  out  to  Chicago  this  winter 
and  help  root  for  "The  Team."  It  will  do  you 
good.  In  numbers,  there  is  not  only  strength, 
but  enthusiasm.  Come  on,  and  be  one  of  us, 
and  pass  the  word  along  this  summer  at  every 
opportunity. 

Vertical  Writing  During  the  three  or  four 
and  decades  that  it  has  been  giv- 

Other  Spooks  en  me  to  watch  the  educa- 
tional merry-go-round,  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
rag  babies  tumble  into  the  sawdust.  One  of 
these  was  the  "Topical  Method"  which  came 
into  the  ring  in  the  '70's.  Nearly  every  teacher 
in  those  days  adopted  this  dear  infant.    It  was 
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suddenly  discovered  that  it  is  an  awful  peda- 
gogic sin  to  ask  a  child  questions.  It  is  "sug- 
gestive," "mentally  paralyzing."  and  so  forth. 
You  must  merely  give  the  child  a  "topic"  and 
let  him  spin  it  for  himself.  Let/ir/nask  the 
questions,  if  any  are  to  be  asked,  bat  don't 
answer  them,  whatever  you  do.  Just  set  the 
learner's  think-buzzer  going,  and  let  him  talk 
himself  into  wisdom,  while  the  teacher  feeds 
the  topics  into  his  hopper.  How  painfully  do  I 
remember  my  first  attempt  to  operate  this  sys- 
tem among  the  corn-fed  boys  and  girls  of  a 
Kansas  district  school!  Then  came  the 
"Mnemonics"  craze.  All  knowledge  was  a 
matter  of  memory.  If  you  could  only  get  the 
dictionary  by  heart,  you  would  know  every- 
thing, and  by  means  of  "mnemonics"  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  get  the  dictionary  by 
heart.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  invoke  the 
"great  law  of  a- so -she- A -shun"  and  then  let  na- 
ture take  her  course.  The  children  would 
soon  be  able  to  remember  everything  from 
logarithms,  to  the  number  of  legs  on  a  cater- 
pillar. But  mnemonics  quickly  passed.  It  was 
a  case  of  "consider,  good  cow,  consider !"  and 
as  they  considered,  the  cow  died. 

Finally  came  VERTICAL  WRITING' 
Can't  you  still  remember  the  sound  of  the 
drums  and  trumpets?  (jee!  What  a  noise 
there  was!  There  couldn't  have  been  loud- 
er cackling  if  somebody  had  suddenly  run 
across  the  Holy  Grail.  It  was  to  settle  the 
vexed  penmanship  problem  at  once  and  for- 
ever. At  least  fifty  educational  highbrows, 
whose  signatures  on  the  hotel  registers  looked 
like  the  trails  of  mosquitoes,  that  had  been  im- 
mersed in  ink,  openly  declared  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  to  get  finished  and  beautiful 
writing  even  from  the  kindergarten  class,  all 
you  had  to  do  was  to  get  the  kiddies  to  run  their 
pens  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  "Of 
course,"  yelled  one  enthusiast,  "if  the  letters 
are  to  be  humped  over  like  lodged  grain,  you 
will  get  jumbled  writing.  Just  make  them 
stand  up  straight  and  your  troubles  are  over" 
But  alas,  poor  "Vertical"  is  now  as  dead  as  Y'or- 
ick,  and  a  host  of  penmanship  supervisors  are 
dancing  gleefully  on  its  grave.  I  wonder  if  I 
shall  live  long  enough  to  see  more  rag  babies 
tumble  off  the  hobby  horses,  or  more  erstwhile 
noisy  new  hatched  fads,  go  limping  to  the  bone 
yard.  I  suspect  I  shall,  for  the  vocal  apparatus 
of  the  cacklers  is  still  in  working  order,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  new-  eggs  to  hatch. 


THE    EASTERN    COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Reported  by  Frank  E.  Lakey 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  began  on 
the'  twenty-fourth  floor  of  Hotel  McAlpin. 
-New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  April  20,  when 
President  W.  E.  Bartholomew  called  the  mem- 
bers together  at  3  p.  m.  The  attendance  from 
the  outset  was  large,  constant  and  enthusiastic 
and  frequently  applauded  the  numbersof  this 
excellently  arranged  program.  Little  discus- 
sion was  possible  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
papers.  In  this  direction  lies  the  needed  change 
in  the  program. 

The  President  praised  the  hospitality  of  New- 
York  City,  which  is  kept  in  good  working  order 
by  caring  for  1,000,000  visitors  daily.  He 
urged  the  printing  of  the  annual  proceedings 
as  necessary  for  the  continued  interest  of  those 
unable  to  attend.  He  also  urged  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  should  cover  intelligent 
careful  investigation.  The  N.  E.  A.  has  twelve 
standing  committees.  Later  the  committees  on 
College  entrance  credits  and  professionaleth- 
ics  would  report.  The  Convention  began  with 
S807.07  on  hand  with  5B7  members. 

The  first  address  was  well  worth  the  cost  of  the 
Convention.  President  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  fully  sustained 
his  well  earned  reputation  as  a  clear,  logical 
speaker  whose  work  always  carries  inspiration 


of  a  high  order.  He  discussed  the  "Articula- 
tion of  secondary  education  and  higher  educa- 
t ii m."  25  years  ago  the  classical  course  was  the 
course  unqualifiedly  approved.  The  epoch  ma- 
king report  of  the  committee  of  tenlrevealed  con- 
ditions. The  speaker  said  it  was  fundamentally 
wrong  to  force  young  people  to  decide  at  13  or 
14  as  to  their  future  life.  We  see  the  results 
across  the  water  where  the  son  follows  the 
father.  Such  a  system  is  un-American.  It  is  a 
sorry  state  of  affairs  that  commercial  education 
should  be  regarded  as  only  for  clerks,  trade  ed- 
ucation only  for  artisans  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion only  of  a  conventional  classic,  highly 
specialized  kind. 

The  secondary  commercial  school  should  be 
worth  while  and  the  equal  of  any  school.  The 
speaker  believed  that  four  years  of  high  school 
should  entitle  to  college  entrance.  Every  child 
should  be  taught  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and 
shorthand  and  then  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
life  work. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  United  States  will  never 
have  education  for  classes  as  in  Europe.  All 
prizes,  honors,  possibilities  should  be  open  to 
all  who  have  the  necessary  training. 

Professor  John  R.  Wildman,  of  New  York 
University  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  "rela- 
tion between  secondary  schools  and  universi- 
ties in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting."  At  the  close  it  was  at  once 
distributed  in  printed  form.  Bookkeeping  ends 
with  the  complete  record  of  a  transaction.  Ac- 
counting considers  the  data  inform  for  the  fi- 
nancial statement.  The  pupil  should  work  with 
reason  anil  understanding.  This  scholary  pa- 
per was  difficult  for  the  layman  to  grasp  and  too 
abstract  to  be  easily  followed. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Baltz,  Evander 
Childs  High  School,  New  York  City,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Healey.  Mr.  Baltz  regards 
penmanship  and  arithmetic  as  working  tools. 
2-5  of  the  high  school  pupils  in  New  Y'ork  take 
commercial  subjects,  which  excel  in  develop- 
ing imagination,  analysis  and  mental  training. 
Many  valuable  working  suggestions  were  giv- 
en.   A  large  commercial  library  was  urged. 

In  discussing  the  paper  Mr.  F.  A.  Tibbetts, 
Jersey  City,  urged  avoiding  too  much  detailed 
work.  He  would  make  all  the  advanced  work 
connect  itself  very  closely  with  the  local  busi- 
ness and  enterprises  of  the  city  in  which  the 
high  school  is  located. 

The  committees  were  : 

Membership— F.  I..  Mark,  Brooklyn  ;  Paul  R. 
Eldredge,  Newark;  C.  E.  Bowman,  Chelsea;  J. 
C.  Biltz,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.:  W.  R.  Smith, 
Bridgeport. 

Resolutions— C.  T.  Piatt.  Somerville;  H.  W. 
Fhckinger.  Philadelphia;  E.  E.  Childs.  Provi- 
dence: S.C.  Williams,  Rochester;  E.  C.  Stro- 
beck,  Jersey  City. 

Nominations-W.  H.  Patrick,  Y'ork;  H.  W. 
Patten.  Philadelphia;  C.  F.  Rittenhouse.  Bos- 
ton; Clyde  S.  Nichols,  New  York;  Mrs.  Addie 
L.  Cummings,  Dover,  N.  J. 

At  8:30  p.  m  a  small  gathering  listened  to  an 
address  on  Bookkeeping  by  Machinery  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hunter,  of  the  Elliott  Fisher  Company. 

A  large  number  were  on  hand  at  9:30  a.m. 
Thursday  to  listen  to  the  inspiring  and  forceful 
talk  of  Roger  W.  Babson,  of  Boston,  on  "Why 
not  teach  the  law  of  action  and  reaction?"  His 
three  main  topics  were  health,  income  and  hap- 
piness. He  asserted  that  in  every  line  we  only  get 
a  reaction  equal  to  what  we  put  in.  Effort  then 
is  what  counts.  "Do  one  thing  and  do  it  better 
than  any  one  else."  80S!  of  success  comes  from 
faithfulness  and  recognition  of  this  law.  Hap- 
piness is  the  real  goal  in  life.  Boost  and  be 
boosted.  9-10  of  employers  decide  on  a  candi- 
date because  of  his  courtesy.  Remember  that 
efficiency  reacts  as  efficiency  and  faithfulness 
as  faithfulness. 

Another  simon  pure  treat  followed  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  F.  C.  Schwendtman,  of  the  Nation- 
al City  Bank,  N.  Y.  City,  who  discussed  the're- 
lation  of  commercial  education  to  domestic  and 
foreign  trade."  Failure  is  due  to  not  recogniz- 
ing certain  fundamental  laws.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  teacher  with  the  American 
business  man  results  in  American  success. 


He  explained  at  length  the  plan  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  educating  its  employees. 
The  attitude  toward  self  improvement  and 
daily  efficiency  in  work  are  important  factors  in 
advancement.  Classes  are  held  before  open- 
ing, at  noon,  and  after  hours.  Commercial 
geography,  history  and  language  of  the  coun- 
tries are  important  subjects,  as  well  as  the  law, 
resources  and  financial  credits  of  the  countries 
into  which  the  young  men  are  to  go.  The  aim 
of  the  managers  and  clerks  of  the  branch  houses 
is  to  get  direct  touch  with  the  people  at  once. 
Good  class  records  with  good  bank  records  are 
essential  to  promotion  to  the  next  class  with  in- 
crease of  pay. 

Such  a  school  eliminates  the  unfit,  helps  the 
ambitious  and  develops  the  group  spirit.  Per- 
sonality and  personal  appearance  counts  big.  A 
business  man  wants  clean  habits,  will,  loyalty, 
originality,  good  judgment,  enthusiasm.  Sure- 
ly such  a  talk  from  such  a  man  is  a  fountain  of 
inspiration. 

The  Dean  of  the  New  York  Law  School,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Sommer,  discussed  the  "content  and 
function  of  commercial  law."  He  urged  the 
analysis  of  facts,  classification  ard  deduction  of 
general  principles,  not  memory  work.  Law  is 
not  too  advanced  a  subject  for  pupils  able  to 
study  geometry  and  physics. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  forenoon  was  Mr. 
Percy  Strauss,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.  His  subject,  "Preparing  for  Business" 
was  intensely  practical.  Grammar  schrol  grad- 
uates show  ignorance  of  thoroughness  and  lack 
of  ability  to  see  value  of  accuracy.  The  best 
study  tits  a  person  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  en- 
joy living.  So  he  would  emphasize  studies 
which  bear  direct  on  life.  Initiative  is  indis- 
pensable in  business. 

At  the  round  tables  in  the  afternoon  held  at 
the  Packard  Commercial  School.  Lexington 
Avenue  and  35th  Street,  Mr.  C.  F.  Rittenhouse, 
Boston,  presided  over  the  Bookkeeping  Sec- 
tion; Mr.  J.  C.  Evans.  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the 
Gregg  Shorthand;  Mr.  F.  G.  Dietrich,  Atlantic 
City,  thePitmanic  Shorthand;  Mr.  C.  C.  Lister, 
the  Penmanship;  Miss  E.  B.  Dearborn,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  the  Typewriting,  and  Mr.  S.  G. 
Hurst,  Buffalo,  the  Private  School  Manage- 
ment. 

Both  the  Bookkeeping  and  the  Penmanship 
sections  held  close  attention  and  the  latter  final- 
ly adjourned  reluctantly  at  6:10  p.  m  to  attend 
a  suppt  r  for  penmen. 

"Music  in  Penmanship"  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Edith  Hobrough,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  in- 
cluded pupils  from  primary  to  high  school 
grades.  Miss  Hobrough  believes  it  is  possible 
to  overcome  the  strain  and  by  the  rhythmic  val- 
ue of  music  acquire  skill  in  penmanship.  This 
most  interesting  exhibition  was  impaired  by 
the  previous  meeting  over-running  forty-five 
minutes. 

A  little  miss  of  the  first  grade  wrote  on  the 
blackboard  "i,  see,  me."  to  the  music  of  an  Eng- 
lish hotnpipe  played  on  the  Victrola.  Then 
"ooo"  and  "sss"  followed  to  the  strains  of  "El 
Capitan."  Next  a  third  grade  Miss,  Grace 
Bucklin,  wrote  "uses,  sell,  tttt,"  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Old  Comrades  March.  The  work 
of  Elsie  Tetley,  8th  grade,  was  exceptionally 
good.  To  waltz  music,  the  capitals,  "ES  D" 
and  "1111,  mmmm,"  were  written.  Hawaiian 
records  are  good  for  the  higher  grades  and  Fox 
Trot  music  for  writing  words.  A  young  high 
school  youth  wrote  numbers. 

"Some  essentials  in  teaching  business  writ- 
ing." by  Mr.  R.  S.  Collins,  Pierce  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, held  close  attention  as  he  graphically 
described  his  methods.  He  secures  fixed  atten- 
tion by  careful  explanation.  Not  what  you 
teach,  but  how  you  teach  is  what  brings  results. 
Put  on  several  samples,  show  which  is  best  and 
why.  His  blackboard  work  held  the  closest  at- 
tention and  elicited  warm  applause. 

Everyone  sat  up  when  Mr.  Bartow,  of  the 
Palmer  Company,  began  his  demonstration  of 
"Ornamental  Penmanship."  He  explained  his 
brevity  because  he  "was  pressed  for  time  as  the 
Egyptian  mummy  said."  Harmony  and  bal- 
ance in  shades,  in  letters  and  in  grouping  of 
capitals  were  illustrated  in  a  masterly  manner 
which  defies  description. 

"Observations  I  have  made  in  teaching  busi- 
ness writing,"  brought  out  the  following  excel- 
lent points  from  C.  G.  Price,  of  the  Packard 
(Cotitinned  on  page  24) 
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Id  an  earlier  article  the  question  was  raised 
by  Mr.  William  R.  Foster,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
as  to  whether  the  conventional  course  in  book- 
keeping is  actually  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  business  world;  whether  we  are  not  mak- 
ing it  too  technical  a  subject  and  whether  we 
are  not  neglecting  the  fundamentals  of  business 
practice  and  procedure  in  ordertoteach  lengthy 
and  involved  sets  illustrating  work  entirely 
foreign  to  that  which  a  large  majority  of  high 
school  graduates  will  perform  upon  taking  po- 
sitions. 

From  the  letters  which  have  been  received,  it 
would  seem  that  this  question  is  causing  con- 
cern in  a  good  many  schools  and  among  a  good 
many  teachers.  The  vocational  idea  which  has 
been  exploited  so  generally  by  educators  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  resulted  in  schools  turning 
the  searchlight  upon  their  courses  of  study  in 
an  endeavor  to  determine  whether  the  courses 
are  meeting  the  vocational  needs  of 
the  community.  This  has,  without  question, 
resulted  in  a  decided  improvement  in  many 
courses  of  study  and  the  idea  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  an  educational  Bystem  which 
will  train  our  young  people  as  wage  earners 
along  the  lines  in  which  their  natural  talents 
lie. 

However,  in  all  new  educational  movements, 
there  is  danger  of  going  to  extremes  andevi- 
dences  of  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  radical 
changes  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  cer- 
tain subjects. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  bookkeeping  field, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  contention  that 
very  few  graduates  of  our  secondary  schools 
step  directly  into  positions  as  bookkeepers  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  Survey  of 
Commercial  Education  made  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  1303  per- 
sons engaged  in  commercial  work  investigated 
by  the  Committee,  only  (il.,%  were  classed  as 
bookkeepers,  the  majority  of  these  being  rou- 
tine clerks  on  highly  specialized  and  sectional- 
ized  books.  About  60%  of  the  employees  can- 
vassed by  the  Committee  stated  that  an  assist- 
ant bookkeeper  or  a  clerk  did  not  need  to  un- 
derstand double  entry  bookkeeping  ;  the  other 
t0»b  felt,  however,  that  any  office  worker  is 
more  valuable  and  also  much  more  certain  of 
promotion  if  he  is  wellgrounded  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing. 

Another  investigation  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  Research  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  dealing  with  women  in 
office  service,  is  doubtless  the  most  thorough 
and  exhaustive  investigation  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  been  undertaken.  In  the  published 
report  of  this  investigation  attention  is  directed 
to  the  United  States  Census  report  of  1910 
which  classifies  31.9»o  of  the  people  working  in 
offices  as  bookkeepers,  about  two-thirds  being 
men  and  one-third  women.  The  report  sug- 
.gests  that  this  percent  is  doubtless  dispropor- 
tionately large  due  to  the  fact  that  it  includes 
all  those  engaged  in  clerical  work  not  classified 
as  stenographers,  such  as  ledger  clerks,  pay  roll 
clerks,  cashiers,  cost  clerks,  billing  clerks,  etc., 
none  of  whom  would  require  a  technical  train- 
ing in  double  entry  bookkeeping.  The  inves- 
tigators made  a  study  of  1177  women  in  office 
work  showing  only  8  5*.  to  be  bookkeepers  and 
accountants  in  the  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  ST.S^o  were 
reported  as  clerks,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in 


doing  work  requiring  no  technical  skill  other 
than  good  penmanship  and  accuracy  in  figures. 

An  investigation  made  in  almost  any  city  or 
community  would  doubtless  show  about  the 
same  conditions  as  do  the  Rochester  and  Bos- 
ton reports,  and  the  conclusions  which  we  are 
supposed  to  draw  are  that  the  teaching  of  tech- 
nical double  entry  bookkeeping  to  all  those 
taking  the  commercial  courseshows  misdirected 
effort  in  training  boys  and  girls  for  wage  earn- 
ing pursuits;  we  are  also  to  conclude  that  the 
time  could  better  be  devoted  to  other  subjects 
with  a  training  given  merely  in  the  use  of  busi- 
ness papers,  in  Dusiness  practice  and  procedure, 
and  in  the  most  elementary  type  of  accounts. 

This  is  a  point,  however,  on  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  jump  at  conclusions.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  and  in  the 
limitations  of  the  present  article  the  writer  can- 
not hope  to  do  anything  more  than  throw  the 
question  open  to  serious  thought  and  discus- 
sion by  commercial  teachers.  The  writer's  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  are  that  if  we  discard  the 
bookkeeping  course  essentially  as  it  is  being 
taught  along  standardized  lines  and  attempt  to 
substitute  for  it  some  elusive  and  intangible 
thing  which  the  business  man  thinks  he  wants, 
we  are  in  danger  of  tearing  down  the  very 
framework  of  commercial  education  and  instead 
would  be  running  wild  iD  our  instruction  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  special  needs. 

Our  first  serious  difficulty  would  be  to  find  out 
from  business  men  what  they  actually  want  and, 
if  fortunate  in  this,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
divergent  wants  of  a  number  of  more  or  less 
whimsical  employers  of  clerical  help;  follow- 
ing this,  an  endeavor  to  so  diversify  the  instruc- 
tion as  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  the 
different  lines  of  business  in  any  locality  would 
result  in  a  pretty  thin  coating  of  instruction 
spread  out  over  a  wide  surface.  Does  it  not 
seem  safer  and  sounder  from  an  educational 
standpoint  to  adhere  to  fundamental  principles 
as  we  do  in  other  lines  of  educational  work, 
to  develop  mentality  and  sound  business  sense 
by  means  of  carefully  prescribed  and  definite 
methods,  and  to  train  the  pupil  for  what  lies 
beyond  his  immediate  work?  The  Rochester 
report  as  above  quoted  states  that  40%  of  the 
firms  canvassed  feel  that  a  clerk  is  more  valu- 
able,and  more  certain  of  promotion  if  his  book- 
keeping training  has  been  thorough  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  principles  which  have  been 
established  after  years  of  thought  and  investi- 
gation. The  Boston  report  in  commenting 
upon  the  small  percentage  of  women  in  office 
work  who  are  classified  as  bookkeepers  states: 
"This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  courses 
in  bookkeeping  now  given  should  be  discon- 
tinued, as  they  provide  in  the  most  concrete  and 
interesting  way  the  requisite  background  of 
mathematics  and  business  procedure.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  double  entry  bookkeeping 
may  be  a  decided  asset  in  advancing  from  a 
stenographic  to  an  administrative  position  as 
well  as  in  securing  a  new  position."  A  student 
thus  trained  is  twice  armed,  he  should  do  much 
better  the  more  elementary  routine  things 
which  he  may  have  to  do  at  first,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  mentally  and  technically 
equipped  for  promotion  when  it  comes. 

However,  we  who  believe  in  upholding  the 
old  standards  should  not  stand  still,  but  should 
on  the  contrary  be  constantly  examining  our 
courses  of  study,  our  methods,  and  the  subject 
matter  of  our  work  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
about  improvement. 

Much  of  our  practice  matter  badly  needs  re- 
vision. Lengthy  and  involved  sets  weighted 
down  with  a  mass  of  business  documents,  and 
requiring  an  endless  routine  of  making  out  bills 
and  other  papers,  drawing  checks,  counting 
"stage"  money  and  merchandise  cards,  should 
in  many  cases  give  way  to  shorter,  snappier 
sets  which  teach  a  definite  lesson  and  then 
make  way  for  something  else  of  practical  value. 
Our  instruction  should  in  many  schools  not  be 
restricted  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  ac- 
counts, to  the  entire  neglect  of  other  important 
lines  of  bookkeeping  work  not  at  all  closely  al- 
lied with  commercial  accounts.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  accounts  of  profession- 
al men— physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  architects 
and  others,  should  be  studied  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  Likewise,  the  accounts  of  private  in- 
dividuals ami  of  institutions  such  as  hospitals, 


clubs,  colleges  and  private  schools,  societies 
and  organizations  of  various  types  can  be  pre- 
sented in  an  elementary  and  interesting  man- 
ner, thus  introducing  a  variety  of  work  coupled 
with  technical  instruction  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  many  graduates  upon  taking  positions. 

We  would  do  well  to  make  a  personal  study 
from  the  accounting  standpoint  of  the  leading 
industry  in  our  particular  locality.  If  it  is  shoe 
manufacturing,  we  should  study  the  account- 
ing principles  followed  out  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes;  if  we  are  located  in  a  suburb  of  a  large 
city  in  which  market  gardening  is  a  leading 
pursuit,  we  would  do  well  to  make  a  study  of  a 
standardized  system  of  bookkeepiDg  for  market 
gardeners;  if  in  an  agricultural  section,  we 
should  study  farm  accounting;  if  in  an  insur- 
ance center,  the  accounts  of  insurance  com- 
panies; if  in  a  city  engaged  mainly  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper,  the  accounting  principles, 
books  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  industry,  and 
so  on. 

These  and  many  other  things  can  be  intro- 
duced by  the  wide  awake,  progressive  instructor 
who  thereby  becomes  a  teacher  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  instead  of  a  checker  of  endless 
bills  and  entries.  The  subject  of  bookkeeping 
thus  takes  on  new  interest  for  both  pupil  and 
teacher  and  the  class  period  becomes  an  ani- 
mated recitation  in  which  everyone  takes  some 
part,  rather  than  a  period  of  silent  plodding 
over  transactions  and  trial  balances  with  the 
teacher  seated  at  the  desk  correcting  papers, 
writing  letters,  or  what  not.  fearing  that  she  will 
be  interrupted  by  a  pupil  who  is  bold  enough  to 
ask  a  question  or  who  has  a  piece  of  work  to  be 
examined. 

CONCLUSION, 

As  this  article  is  the  last  one  in  the  series 
which  I  have  contributed  to  this  department 
during  the  past  year.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  n.y  thanks  to  the  editors  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  for  suggestions  relative  to 
the  scope  of  the  articles  and  for  their  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  arrangement  of  the  copy  sub- 
mitted. Their  assistance  has  been  most  valua- 
ble in  my  attempt  to  conduct  the  department 
along  lines  which  would  be  of  service  to  the 
average  teacher.  I  desire  also  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  those  readers  who  have  offered 
criticisms  and  suggestions  relative  to  the  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  from  month  to  month. 
Such  lettters  have  been  of  great  assistance  in 
giving  me  the  reader's  point  of  view  and  in  in- 
dicating certain  phases  of  the  teacher's  work 
which  merit  discussion.  However.it  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  that  the  depart- 
ment has  not  proved  to  be  more  of  a  clearing 
house  of  constructive  views  and  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  bookkeeping,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  more  generally  used  by  the  teachers  as  a 
medium  for  propounding  concrete  problems  in 
bookkeeping  and  questions  on  the  theory  of 
the  subject.  Whether  teachers  hesitate  to  con- 
fess their  inability  to  work  out  a  problem  orto 
answer  a  question  in  theory,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  progressive  teacher  must 
frequently  encounter  either  in  his  regular  class 
work  or  outside  study,  problems  of  a  difficult 
character.  H)ven  though  he  has  other  means  of 
obtaining  the  desired  information,  he  might 
well  submit  the  same  problem  to  other  teachers 
with  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  of  general  in- 
terest. Practically  all  correspondence  with 
teachers  arising  from  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  has  been  along  general  lines:  very 
few  specific  questions  or  problems  have  been 
proposed. 

In  decided  contrast  to  this  is  the  Student's 
Department  of  the  Journal  of  Accountancy 
conducted  by  Mr.  Seymour  Walton.  C.  P.  A., 
of  Chicago.  The  Journal  of  Accountancy  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  American  Association 
of  accountants  and  is  read  widely  by  prac- 
ticing accountants,  students  of  accounting 
and  by  teachers.  The  Students'  Depart, 
ment  is  in  my  opinion  a  model  depart- 
ment of  its  kind.  Under  Mr.  Walton's  unusu- 
ally capable  and  intelligent  direction.  Ihe  de- 
partment is  crowded  every  month  with  live, 
practical  and  most  interesting  discussions  re- 
lating to  all  phases  of  accounting.  A  good  part 
of  the  subject  matter  is  supplied  by  readers 
who  have  questions  or  problems  to  submit, 
most  of  the  letters  being  published  over  the 
I  Continued  on  j  nue  24) 
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As  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
school  year  we  are  confronted  with 
the  results  of  our  labors.  Whether 
to  call  this  pupil  satisfactory  and 
turn  him  out  as  our  finished  product, 
or  to  class  him  as  unsatisfactory 
and  send  him  through  the  process 
again,  is  the  question  that  must  be 
decided  regarding  each  pupil  in  our 
classes.  Were  it  possible  to  consid- 
er only  the  ability  of  the  student  as 
compared  with  what  we  know  to  be 
reasonable  requirements,  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  determine  his  status  ; 
but  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
problem. 

There  is  a  country-wide  tendency 
in  educational  circles  to  demand  that 
the'  failures  shall  constitute  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  class,  and 
the  teacher  who  fails  a  large  per 
centage  of  his  students  is  likely  to  be 
blamed  regardless  of  thecause.  The 
tendency  is  to  insist  that  our  stand- 
ards shall  be  such  that  from  eighty- 
five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  our  students 
not  only  can  but  actually  will  be  pro- 
moted. The  result  is  that  in  the 
group  of  pupils  promoted  there  will 
be  a  very  wide  range  of  abilities. 

With  the  enriching  of  the  curricu- 
lum which  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  lower  grades  within  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  growing  inclination 
to  slight  and  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  three  R's  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  last  two  of  the  group 
which  form  the  basis  of  commercial 
courses  in  our  business  colleges  and 
high  schools.  Owing  to  this  slight- 
ing and  minimizing  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  very  wide  range  between  the  at- 
tainments of  those  with  a  natural  apt- 
itude for  arithmetic  and  those  who 
havenone.  It  follows  that  if  students 
are  unequal  at  the  beginning  of 
the  commercial  arithmetic  course, 
they  will  still  be  unequal  at  the  end 
provided  they  are  all  put  through  the 
same  drills  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
Right  here  we  run  up  squarely 
against  the  trouble  with  our  courses 
as  at  present  arranged. 

To  show  how  very  wide  is  this 
range  when  students  enter  the  high 
school  the  following  table  is  present- 
ed showing  the  results  of  a  test  in  ad- 
dition given  to  one  hundred  ninety- 
eight  students  during  their  first 
month  in  high  school.  The  test  was 
in  the  form  of  a  page  on  which  were 
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printed  twenty-four  problems,  each 
three  figures  wide  and  nine  figures 
deep,  space  being  left  beneath  each 
problem  for  the  student  to  write  his 
answer.  Exactly  eight  minutes  time 
was  allowed  for  the  work,  then  the 
papers  were  collected  and  corrected 
by  the  teachers. 


Of  the  pupils  who  tried  24  problems, 
one  had  a  perfect  paper.  Certainly 
it  is  a  long  way  from  the  pupil  whose 
score  was  one  right  out  of  four  tried 
to  the  pupil  whose  score  was  twenty- 
four  right  out  of  twenty-four  tried. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
curacy alone. 


43  pupils  had  less  than  50,%  of  their  attempts  right. 
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Surely  a  degree  of  accuracy  below 
90%  would  have  little  commercial  val- 
ue, so,  these  teachers  have  a  big  task 
in  developing  the  accuracy  of  these 
pupils  as  well  as  bringing  up  their 
speed. 

Tests  were  also  given  in  the  other 
three  operations  and  the  results 
showed  just  as  wide  a  range  of  abili- 
ties. The  tests  used  were  theCourtis 
Standard  Research  Tests  which  are 
accessible  to  anyone  wishing  to  use 
them.  If  any  reader  imagines  the 
pupils  of  his  city  will  make  a  better 
showing  he  should  give  them  a  simi- 
lar test.  He  will  find  food  for  thought 
and  get  some  valuable  data  for  study. 

It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  for  a 
physician  to  prescribe  the  same  treat- 
ment for  two  people  coming  to  him 
with  the  same  disease  but  at  very 
different  stages,  or  at  the  same  stage 
but  reached  in  the  one  case  over  a 
period  of  several  years  while  the  oth- 
er had  reached  it  in  as  many  months. 
The  same  course  of  treatment  will 
not  cure  in  both  cases,  nor  will  cures 
be  accomplished  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  ex- 
pect the  teacher  to  take  a  large  group 
of  students  of  varying  attainments 
and  carry  them  through  the  same 
course  in  a  definite  time  and  have 
ninety  per  cent  of  them  approximate 
a  certain  standard  unless  the  stand- 
ard is  very  low  as  compared  with 
what  the  upper  twenty-five  per  cent 


can  do,  in  which  case  the  brightest 
students  are  wasting  a  lot  of  valuable 
time. 

In  classes  where  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  are  expecting  to  enter  of- 
fices, the  minimum  passage  point  for 
completion  of  any  subject  should  be 
the  point  at  which  pupils  can  go  into 
an  office  and  show  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a  skill 
in  its  use  above  that  possible  in  the 
person  who  has  not  had  similar  train- 
ing. 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  individual  members  of  the 
class  and  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  the 
work  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individuals.  Each  pupil  must  be 
taken  at  the  point  where  he  now  is 
and  be  carried  forward  to  the  point 
at  which  he  can  enter  an  office  as  a 
worker  skilled  in  the  use  of  this  par- 
ticular tool.  Time,  in  this  case,  will 
not  be  a  definiteor  known  element  in 
the  course.  It  will  vary  with  the  dif- 
ferent students.  Neither  will  the 
course  be  just  the  same  for  all  stu- 
dents; it  will  embody  the  same  funda- 
mental topics  for  all  but  will  embody 
more  drill  on  different  topics  for 
some  than  for  others.  This  will  re- 
sult in  the  bright  pupils  having  an 
opportunity  to  progress  faster  or  go 
deeper  into  the  subject  than  his 
slower  fellows,  and  the  slower  stu- 
dents having  time  to  master  his  sub- 
ject as  he  goes  along— to  perform  the 
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full  process  of  digestion  in  due  order 
instead  of  being  pronounced  a  dys- 
peptic (failure)  and  sent  back  to  com- 
plete the  digestive  process  five  or 
twelve  months  later. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  school 
where  such  a  plan  as  a  whole  is  in 
operation  in  an  arithmetic  class,  but 
he  has  frequently  heard  principals 
and  others  declare  that  individual  in- 
struction is  the  ideal  system.  (Their 
experience  had  been  confinedto  class 
instruction).  Now  he  wishes  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  he  has  little 
sympathy  with  the  capitalized  system 
of  "individual  instruction,"  whereby 
one  teacher  daily  gives  "individual 
instruction"  to  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pupils  in  half  a  dozen  different  sub- 
jects. 

For  the  full  accomplishment  of  this 
individual  prescription  system,  a 
method  of  administering  doses  differ- 
ent from  that  provided  by  our  pres- 
ent day  text-books  must  be  arranged. 
The  next  great  step  in  arithmetic 
text-book  making  must  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  'nechanics  of  in- 
struction. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  direction  out- 
lined, in  the  case  of  a  small  class  the 
teacher  can  assign  work  to  the  stu- 
dents according  to  their  needs,  hav- 
ing all  work  upon  the  same  topics  at 
once,  but  giving  the  brighter  stu- 
dents more  complex  problems  than 
are  assigned  to  the  slower  students 
and  by  taking  up  more  phases  of  the 
topic  with  some  than  with  others. 
As  a  concrete  illustration,  take  the 
topic  of  simple  interest.  The  abso- 
lutely essential  thing  is  to  have  all 
students  able  to  find  the  interest  in 
all  cases  where  the  three  factors  are 
given.  However,  it  is  well  for  the 
students  to  be  able  also  to  find  any 
one  of  the  factors  when  the  other  two 
and  the  interest  or  amount  are  given. 
See  that  all  become  skilled  in  the  di- 
rect and  essential  operations  but  re- 
quire only  the  better  students  to  go 
into  the  indirect  and  less  essential 
operations. 

In  a  large  school  where  there  are 
several  arithmetic  classes,  the  pupils 
can  be  tested  and  assigned  to  classes 
according  to  their  abilities.  Then 
either  of  two  plans  may  be  followed: 
the  better  classes  may  follow  the  plan 
outlined  above forthe better  students 
and  the  poorer  classes  the  plan  sug- 
gested for  the  slower  students;  or, 
the  time  limit  may  be  removed  and 
the  same  outline  of  subject  matter 
may  be  pursued  by  all  students. 
Suppose  that  you  now  have  a  course 
running  through  a  year.  That  means 
that  probably  as  high  as  ten  per  cent 
of  your  pupils  find  the  course  easy 
and  another  forty  per  cent  can  handle 
it  well;  while  thirty  per  cent  handle 
it  poorly  but  you  feel  compelled  to 
pass  them  to  save  your  reputation, 
and  the  remaining  twenty   per  cent 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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BUYING  A  PIECE  OF  LAND 


A  complete  understanding  of  the  common 
law  principles  in  respect  to  real  property  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  the  "feudal  system" 
that  prevailed  in  England  in  early  times.  This 
system  wa9  the  result  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  that  country  in  which  political  rights  de- 
pended on  land  tenure.  The  essential  feature 
of  which  was  the  holding  of  land  by  one  called 
the  tenant,  from  another,  called  the  lord. 

The  king  or  sovereign  was  the  absolute  own- 
er of  all  the  lands  within  his  kingdom,  and  title 
was  vested  in  him— he  was  the  lord  paramount. 
The  lands  were  parceled  out  among  the  feudal 
chiefs  and  their  immediate  followers  as  a  re- 
ward or  fee,  to  be  held  on  various  conditions. 
At  first  these  grants  were  temporary  and  at  the 
will  of  the  lord;  they  could  be  revoked  at  his 
pleasure.  Afterwards  they  cameto  be  held  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  tenant  upon  his  conforming 
to  the  conditions  of  the  grant;  and  finally  they 
became  hereditary,  the  eldest  son  succeeding 
to  the  estate  of  his  father.  Lands  so  held  could 
not  be  sold  without  the  king'sconsent,  and  then 
only  by  paying  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
value.  When  a  tenant  became  possessed  of  an 
estate  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty  or  profession  of 
faith  to  the  lord ;  he  also  professed  homage. 

The  ceremony  incident  to  homage  was  as 
follows:  The  tenant  knelt  before  the  lord,  the 
latter  sitting  and  holding  both  hands  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  tenant  said,  "1  become  your 
man  from  this  day  forward,  of  life,  and  limb, 
and  earthly  honor,  and  to  you  will  be  faithful 
and  true,  and  bear  you  faith  for  the  tenements 
that  I  claim  to  hold  of  you.  saving  that  faith  1 
owe  to  our  sovereign  lord,  the  king."  The 
tenant  then  received  a  kiss  from  the  lord— the 
kiss  being  indispensable.  Fealty  and  homage 
were  necessary  requisites  to  a  tenant  entering 
an  estate  of  a  lord. 

TITLE  TO  LANDS 

Under  the  feudal  system  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  alienation,  or  the  transfer  of 
the  property  and  possession  from  one  person  to 
another.  The  conveyance  always  provided  that 
the  grantee  should  hold  as  tenant  of  the  grantor, 
and  render  certain  specific  service  to  the  gran- 
tor. The  service  which  the  tenant  was  under 
obligations  to  render  to  the  lord  varied  in  char- 
acter with  the  tenant  under  which  the  land  was 
held.  It  might  be  to  furnish  and  equip  armed 
men  for  the  defense  of  the  lord  and  his  rights; 
it  might  be  for  actual  use  in  war;  it  might  be 
for  personal  military  service;  it  might  be  to 
render  a  certain  quantity  of  the  product  of  the 
soil,  or  to  plow  the  lord's  lands.  Hence  the 
property  interest  which  a  subject  might  have  in 
land  could  not  be  an  absolute  ownership,  but 
merely  an  estate,  the  character  of  which  de- 
pended upon  the  service  rendered.  However, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  a  statute  was  passed 
which  declared  that  it  should  be  legal  for  every 
free-man  to  sell  at  his  own  pleasure.  hi6  lands 
and  tenements,  or  a  part  of  them. 

GOVERNMENT  TITLES 

A  government  obtains  title  to  land  by  discov- 
ery, by  conquest,  or  by  purchase.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  between" the  European  nations, 
at  an  early  time,  that  title  to  land  on  this  con- 
tinent should  depend  upon  discovery,  and  not 
upon  conquest.  John  Cabot  discovered  the 
mainland  of  America  in  1495,  and  touched  the 
coast  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  consequently 
England  obtained  a  large  portion  of  North 
America  by  discovery.     These    rights   of  the 


English  government  passed  to  our  government 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Since  that  time  other  portions  have  been  added 
by  conquest  and  by  purchase. 

PRIVATE  TITLES 

All  private  titles  to  land  in  the  United 
States  were  originally  derived  from  grants  to 
the  states;  from  the  Federal  government,  or 
from  royal  grants  made  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion. For  instance,  in  Texas  titles  are 
derived  from  the  state  because  that  state 
ownedthe  land  at  the  time  it  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  after  having  secured  in- 
dependence from  Mexico.  In  many  of  the 
western  states  titles  are  derived  from  the 
Federal  government,  while  in  some  of  the 
far  eastern  states  the  title  is  in  the  form  of 
royal  grants  made  before  the  Revolution. 

The  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  In- 
dians, have  had  no  standing  among  any  of  the 
nations.  They  were  not  recognized  as  having 
any  legal  title  except  by  sanction  of  govern- 
ment. Thev  were  admitted  to  be  the  rightful 
occupants  of  the  soil  but  without  authority  to 
dispose  of  it  to  any  other  person  or  power  than 
the  government.  They  were  regarded,  and  are 
still  so  considered,  as  a  dependent  people  with 
whom  the  subjects  of  a  civilized  peopie  could 
not  legally  contract,  but  were  the  subjects  of 
a  government  guardianship.  Their  habits  and 
capacity  rendered  them  incapable  of  being 
otherwise  treated. 

SEAL  ESTATE  LAW 

It  will  be  readily  recognized  that  the  law  in 
relation  to  real  property  is  intricate,  abstruse, 
and  technical,  if  any  consideration  is  taken 
concerning  its  involved  history.  But  many  of 
the  barriers  which  the  feudal  Bystem  interposed 
to  the  transfer  of  property  rights  have  been 
modified  and  modernized  to  suit  the  differen- 
ces of  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  much  still 
remains  to  bewilder,  and  confuse,  and  perplex 
even  the  skilled  practitioner  in  determining  the 
rights  of  adverse  claimants  to  real  property  in- 
volved in  litigation.  While  traces  of  the  early 
origin  of  titles  are,  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
siderable less  prominent  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  too  much  care  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed by  those  who  would  own  "a  piece  of  land" 
in  knowing  that  the  "title  is  perfect"  before 
making  an  investment;  otherwise  there  may 
be  much  annoyance  in  defending  the  owner- 
ship, and  loss  of  the  entire  property  may  occur, 
and  often  does  so  happen. 

It  is  only  through  the  exercise  of  extraordi- 
nary care  and  formality  that  land  should  be  pur- 
chased. The  title  should  be  passed  upon  by 
those  skilled  in  such  matters.  No  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  memory  or  "town  talk" 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  vendor's  title.  Court 
records  are  burdened  with  lawsuits  involving 
land  and  interest  in  land  through  the  failure  of 
those  most  concerned  in  observing  certain 
definite,  and  fixed  rules  in  relation  to  the  con- 
veyance of  real  property,  or  an  interest  therein. 

The  first  step  of  the  prudent  purchaser  will  be 
to  insist  on  the  seller  furnishing  an  abstract  of 
title  showing  a  complete  history  of  the  title  of 
the  land  from  the  time  it  was  parted  with  by  the 
government.  Then,  unless  the  purchaser  is 
versed  in  all  the  intricacies  and  niceties  of  "real 
estate  law"  he  will  obtain  the  advice  of  a  lawyer 
a9  to  whether  the  abstract  shows  a  safe  and 
marketable  title.  After  receiving  this  opinion, 
if  the  purchaser  is  careful,  as  well  as  cautious, 
he  will  visit  the  property  and  ascertain  if  the 
vendor  is  in  actual  possession  of  it;  and  also  re- 
quire that  it  be  surveyed.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  care  defects  may  still  exist  in  the  title,  en- 
tirely independent  of  matters  in  the  record,  and 
by  which  the  purchaser  may  be  dispossessed  of 
not  only  the  legal  but  the  equitable  title. 
These  defects  may  be  based  upon  facts  which 
the  law  permits,  when  proved,  and  which  de- 
prive the  purchaser  of  his  rights  and  interests. 

If  a  deed  had  been  made  by  a  minor  the  ab- 
stract would  not  ordinarily  show  that  fact.  That 
would  not  prevent  the  (title  from  being  defec- 
tive. For  years  it  was  the  law  in  one  of  the 
Southern  states  that  a  deed  given  by  an  insane 
person  was  absolutely  void,  no  matter  how  ig- 
norant the  purchaser  may  been  of  the  seller's 
incapacity,  or  how  fair  and  equitable  the  pur- 
chase price  paid,  and  even  though  there  had 
never  been  a  judicial  proceeding  to  determine 
the  lunacy  of  the  seller. 
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GOOD    AND     BAD     BUSINESS 
LETTERS. 

Ambiguity  of  Expression. 

As  rhetoric  is  a  subiect  a  little  more 
advanced  than  any  other  of  the  top- 
ics so  far  taken  up  in  these  articles, 
the  work  here  suggested  should  not 
be  given  a  class  until  grammar, 
punctuation,  condensation,  and  sub- 
ordination are  clearly  understood. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  what  are  the  faults  that  de- 
stroy the  clearness  of  the  sentence, 
before  suggestions  are  given  to  rem- 
edy the  faults.  I  shall  consider  the 
following : 

1.  Dangling  expressions. 

2.  Ambiguous  pronouns. 

3.  Misplaced  modifiers. 

4.  Omission  of  necessary  words. 

5.  Shift  in  construction. 

I. 

DANGLING    EXPRESSIONS. 

Dangling  expressions  are  generally 
participial  in  form.  They  are  dang- 
ling because  they  do  not  modify  any- 
thing in  the  sentence.  The  sentence, 
therefore,  shows  faulty  construction. 
For  example: 

Confirming  our  telephone  conversa- 
lioti  of  yesterday,  the  casters  you  or- 
dered were  packed  last  night  and  go 
out  on  the  first  trip  this  morning. 

Confirmi?ig  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion of  yesterday  is  a  participial 
phrase,  which,  according  to  its  na- 
ture, must  modify  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun in  the  sentence.  The  only  noun 
in  the  sentence  for  it  to  modify  is 
casters,  and  this,  of  course,  it  cannot 
logically  modify.  A  word  must  be 
supplied  for  the  phrase  to  modify. 
We  may  say: 

Confirming  our  telephone  conver- 
sation of  yesterday,   we   are  glad   to 
say  that  the  casters,    etc. 
(or) 

Confirming  our  telephone  conver- 
sation of  yesterday,  we  wish  to  say 
that  the  casters,  etc. 

The  stereotyped  form  that  should 
be  avoided  is — 

Confirming  our  telephone  conver- 
sation of  yesterday,  would  say  that, 
etc. 

It  may  be  that  the  fault  of  using 
dangling  expressions  arises  through 
a  writer's  effort  to  avoid  the  stereo- 
typed would  say  that.  Or  it  may  be 
that  it  arises  in   a   writer's   effort   to 


condense  his  work  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Condensation,  however,  should 
never  be  carried  to  the  limit  of  in- 
completeness of  expression.  The 
real  cause  of  the  mistake  is  incohe- 
rent thinking. 

Dangling  expressions  may  take  the 
form  of  elliptical  clauses;  as, 

Do  not  get  off  the  car  while  in  mo- 
tion. 

Where  while  in  motion,  being  equiv- 
alent to  the  clause  while  it  is  in  mo- 
tion, modifies  the  subject  of  do  gel, 
which  is  yon  understood.  The  re- 
sulting idea  is  ridiculous.  (This 
mistake  might  be  considered  under 
IV,  Omission  of  Necessary  Words.) 
II. 

AMBIGUOUS   PRONOUNS. 

A  pronoun  whose  antecedent  is  not 
perfectly  clear  sometimes  makes  a 
sentence  ambiguous,  as  it  does,  for 
example,  in  this  sentence: 

We  have  a  number  of  styles  on  dis- 
play in  our  State  street  salesroom, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to    show   you. 

As  a  pronoun  naturally  refers  to 
the  nearest  noun  preceding  it,  the 
pronoun  which  naturally  refers  to 
salesroom,  but  logically  it  goes  back 
to  a  number  of  styles. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  mistake 
in  faulty  reference,  however,  is  the 
pronoun  which  has  a  statement  or 
even  an  unexpressed  idea  for  an  an- 
tecedent; as, 

Statement:  He  has  carefully  plan- 
ned his  time,  which  he  hopes  will  in- 
crease his  efficiency. 

In  which  the  antecedent  of  which 
is  the  'statement  he  has  planned  his 
time. 

Idea:  If  you  have  not  yet  voted, 
cast  it  now. 

Where  the  antecedent   of  it  is   the 
noun    vote    suggested,    but    not    ex- 
pressed in  the  verb  voted. 
III. 

MISPLACED   MODIFIERS. 

One  of  the  most  common  misplaced 
modifiers  found  in  business  letters  is 
the  modifier  that  splits  the  infinitive; 
as, 

He  told  John  to  securely  fasten  the 
door. 

To  be  sure,  a  modifier  should  be 
placed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
word  it  modifies,  but  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  an  infinitive,  though 
made  up  of  two  parts,  is  but  one  part 
of  speech  and  should  not  be  separat- 
ed. Many  people  maintain  that  the 
split  infinitive  is  not  to  be  condemn- 
ed, but  a  well  attuned  ear  usually 
finds  its  use  disagreeable. 

Misplaced  modifiers  are  of  various 
kinds,  but,  of  whatever  kind,  they 
may  be  corrected  by  rearranging  the 
sentence,  without  adding  or  omit- 
ting a  word;  as, 

(1)  I  only  waited  for  him  ten  min- 
utes. 

I  waited  for  him  only  ten  min- 
utes. 


(2)  A  man  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cast  a  vote  who  cannot  read  and 
write. 

A  man  -who  cannot,  etc.,  should  not 
be  allowed,  etc. 

Only,  even,  either,  neither,  and  almost 
are  words  that  are  frequently  mis- 
placed. Care  should  be  taken  to  put 
them  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
word  that  they  modify. 
IV. 

OMISSION  OF  NECESSARY  WORDS. 

Sometimes  a  sentence  is  ambigu- 
ous because  a  necessary  word  has 
been  omitted.     For  example, 

I  believe  he  has  already  or  will  soon 
arrive. 

In  which  arrived  must  be  supplied 
after  already,  because  has  demands 
that  the  past  participle  be  used  with 
it.  Arrive  cannot  correctly  be  under- 
stood from  will  arrii'e. 

A  common  form  of  the  mistake  is 
found  in  sentences  using  both  posi- 
tive and  comparative  degrees;  as, 

She  is  as  old  or  older  than  you. 

Where  as  must  be  supplied  after  as 

old  to   complete  the    comparison    in 

the  positive  degree,  for    than  cannot 

be  used  (or  understood)  after  as  old. 

V. 

SHIFT   IN   CONSTRUCTION. 

Shifts  in  construction  are  found  in 
many  business  letters.  This  mis- 
take is  a  little  more  subtle  than  the 
others  that  have  been  here  consider- 
ed and  so  creeps  into  letters  that  are 
otherwise  quite  good.  Shifts  are 
found  in  person,  number,  voice,  and 
almost  all  other  grammatical  forms. 
Very  often  a  shift  in  construction  is 
found  in  two  expressions  that  are 
joined  by  the  co-ordinateconjunction 
and.  The  point  to  remember  about 
a«rfisthatit  must  join  two  elements 
that  are  identical  in  structure.  We 
may  not  say,  for  example, 

She  works  neatly  and  with  care. 

Because  and  here  joins  an  adverb 
and  a  prepositional  phrase.  Both 
elements  must  be  made  simple  ad- 
verbs or  prepositional  phrases. 

A  shift  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
closing  of  a  letter;  as, 

Hoping  to  be  in  New  York  tomor- 
row and  that  I  may  see  you  at  that 
time,  I  am 

Notice  the  two  objects  of  hoping  in 
this  sentence.  One  is  an  infinitive 
phrase  and  the  other  is  a  that  clause. 
We  must  say  either — 

Hoping  to  be,  etc.,  and  to  see  you 
(or) 

Hoping  that  I  can  come  to  New  York 
and  that,  etc. 

In  the  following  letter  both  subject 
and  voice  are  shifted  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  number  in  the  second  (be- 
cause of  a  shift  in  point  of  view) : 
Gentlemen: 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  was 
received,  and  we  thank  you  for  the 
order  you  sent. 

{Continued  on  pane  24 j 
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EFFICIENCY 

HAROLD  E.  COWAN,  r 

Hi^h  School  Commer-     [- 
cial  Department, 


CULTURE  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

My  Latin  dictionary  gives  the  defi- 
nition of  "cultus,"  meaning  "cul- 
ture," as  being,  (1),  "Care  directed  to 
the  refinement  of  life,"  as  differing 
from  a  state  of  nature;  (2),  "Arrange- 
ments for  living,  style,  manner  of 
life;"  (3),  "Improvement  of  the 
mind."  In  plainer  words,  this 
means  (1),  the  effort  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  one's  neighbors 
rather  than  by  brute  force;  (2),  a 
a  system  of  using  knives,  forks, 
shoes,  hats  and  other  items  of  lux- 
ury, together  with  such  customs  as 
manicuring,  hair-dressing,  shaving 
and  refraining  from  the  use  of  tooth- 
picks, and  all  of  these  resultant  from 
the  restless  and  arbitrary  rules  of  so- 
ciety than  from  any  particular  value; 
and,  (3,)  education  along  such  lines 
as  will  raise  one  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellows.  That  this  struggle  to  get 
from  ways  that  are  savage  to  ways 
that  are  genteel  has  gone  on  all  these 
many  hundred  thousand  years  with- 
out having  been  discarded  as  a 
monotonous  thing  is  surprising, 
but  not  impractical.  Apparently  an 
enormous  lot  of  time  has  been  wasted 
upon  "frills"  and  "foibles"  but  nev- 
ertheless the  struggle  is  a  valuable 
one,  because  it  brings  out  of  a  dis- 
united people,  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

When  men  first  realized  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  banding  together, 
they  must  have  discovered  that  in- 
order  to  live  peaceably,  each  one 
must  refrain  from  doing  things  dis- 
pleasing to  the  others.  According- 
ly, customs  were  set  down  by  ma- 
jority rule.  So  it  is  all  through  hu- 
man history,  he  progresses  best  who 
can  please  the  greatest  number  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  The  qualities 
a  man  must  possess,  or  appear  to 
possess,  change  with  other  ideas  of 
course,  yet  they  are  always  quite  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Strangely  enough,  a  man 
need  but  appear  to  be  refined,  he 
may  have  vile  habits  of  which  people 
do  not  know,  and  he  is  influential— 
because  character  means  only  how 
respectable  we  are,  while  reputation 
means  how  we  are  respected.  Still, 
those  who  hold  the  respect  of  others 
by  fraud  are  few,  character  and  repu- 
tation are  almost  invariably  parallel. 

To  be  happy  and  successful,  one 
needs  influence,   and  to   gain   influ- 


ence one  needs  culture.  It  is  advis- 
able then  that  culture  be  a  strong 
feature  in  education.  Many  people 
still  hold  that  culture  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek 
and  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  they  are 
right.  But  as  times  change  most 
other  things  change,  ethics,  law,  cul- 
ture, and  dare  I  say  religion?  Today 
the  man  who  gains  influence  is  the 
man  who  can  converse  intelligently 
on  twentieth  century  topics.  It  does 
not  assist  a  Congressman  to  recite 
Latin  and  Greek  when  he  appeals  to 
his  constituents  for  re-election.  He 
may  quote  Taussig  and  Marx  on  eco- 
nomic subjects.  If  he  is  well  in- 
formed on  economics  he  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  lacking  in  culture. 
The  graduate  of  a  technological 
school  need  pass  no  test  in  Shakes- 
pearean plays  in  order  to  get  his  first 
job,  and  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
uncultured.  The  superintendent  of 
a  factory  hold*  his  job  through  his 
ability  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of 
people,  and  keep  his  workers  har- 
monious with  each  other  and  their 
employers.  Vet  as  a  class  factory 
superintendents  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  lacking  in  culture. 

Culture  may  owe  its  developement 
to  something  else  than  classical 
study.  Physics,  biography  and 
languages  are  admirable  to  bring  out 
the  better  parts  of  a  man  or  woman, 
but  can  every  boy  or  girl  afford  to 
spend  years  in  the  study  of  these 
subjects?  Apprenticeship  in  the 
trades  is  being  modified  by  the  voca- 
cational  schools,  apprenticeship  in 
the  engineering  branches  is  largely 
completed  in  the  college,  and  busi- 
ness apprenticeship  is  coming  to  be 
almost  synonymous  with  the  com- 
mercial course.  To  this  latter  will 
doubtless  be  added  an  advanced 
commercial  curriculum  of  college 
standard.  Educators  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  immense  value  of 
practical  study.  Hence  nearly  all  of 
our  schools  in  the  past  two  decades 
have  adopted  courses  other  than  the 
straight  classics.  Every  high  school 
of  any  size  has  three  courses,  class- 
ical, commercial  and  general.  Many 
have  technical  courses.  Still  others 
subdivide  these  until  some  high 
schools  offer  eight  or  nine  different 
choices.  Many  of  them  are  entirely 
different  from  all  of  the  others.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  courses 
has  tended  toward  specialization. 
Each  course  has  a  distinct  reason 
and  aim  of  its  own. 

But  a  reactionary  movement  has 
set  in.  LTnder  the  argument  that 
these  special  courses  equip  the  stu- 
dent more  for  commercialism  than 
for  the  higher  and  better  things  of 
life,  studies  from  the  classical  course 
have  been  injected  into  the  commer- 
cial course.  The  average  student 
can  only  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  so  that  each  subject  he  takes 
simply  displaces    some    other    one. 


The  aim  therefore  should  be  to  get 
the  most  from  the  time  expended. 
The  classical  subjects  can  impart 
culture,  without  a  doubt,  but  not 
business  knowledge  to  the  young 
student  of  commerce.  The  question 
is,  "Can  commercial  subjects  impart 
to  him  both  culture  and  business 
knowledge?" 

The  tests  for  culture  in  any  subject 
are,  first,  if  it  makes  the  student  a 
better  citizen,  second,  is  it  taught  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  is  in- 
spired to  study  because  of  a  liking 
for  it,  or  simply  to  get  a  passing 
mark? 

There  is  not  a  commercial  subject 
taught  rightly  that  does  not  measure 
up  to  these  "culture"  tests.  Any 
knowledge  which  enables  a  person 
to  progress  makes  him  a  better 
citizen  and  when  any  person 
has  acquired  a  liking  for  study,  he 
has  taken  a  higher  view  of  life. 
These  commercial  subjects  in  ad- 
ditional to  being  first  rate  culture 
subjects,  give  to  the  student  a  start 
in  his  chosen  vocation — a  power  the 
classical  subject  does  not  possess. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  advantage 
of  inflicting  languages  (excepting 
English  of  course)  and  sciences  in 
tiny  quantities  upon  the  unwilling 
student?  There  is  no  advantage,  but 
there  are  two  disadvantages.  He 
spends  such  a  small  amount  of  time 
on  them  that  he  gets  nothing  valu- 
able, and  what  is  worse,  forgets 
nearly  all  of  it  before  he  gets  his  first 
position.  Of  a  stenography  class,  at 
least  one-third  will  use  shorthand  af- 
ter they  are  graduated,  but  of  a  class 
in  French  or  biology,  the  mortality  is 
close  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  What 
use  can  the  commercial  course  grad- 
uate make  of  his  course  in  French? 
He  gets  but  a  year  or  two  of  it. 
What  he  retains  is  a  few  phrases  and 
scarcely  a  dozen  scattered  words. 

Pedagogues  who  have  been  trained 
under  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  classical  education  are  the  ones 
who  are  doing  the  most  to  dot  the 
commercial  course  with  classical 
subjects.  They  are  fearful  that  the 
newer  courses  cannot  make  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  of 
the  type  of  Webster,  Washington, 
Pitt  or  Riccardo.  They  do  not;know 
what  our  business  course  can  do,  be- 
cause they  have  not  tried  it.  Let  us 
have  the  chance  and  we  will  develop 
good  citizens  and  keen  business 
men.  There  is  still  room  for  the 
graduate  learned  in  the  classics. 
There  is  also  room  for  the 
graduate  with  wits  and  business 
methods.  And  although  the  one  will 
have  a  more  thorough  college  edu  ca 
tion,  the  other  will  have  been  trained 
in  school  to  meet  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  one  will  have  absorbed  a 
greater  amount  of  good  wholesome 
culture. 
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REPORT  OF  E.  C.  T.  A. 
(Continued  from  page  t8) 
School.  New  York.  1)  Have  both  a  good  teacher 
and  assistants.  2)  home  work  necessary  to  get 
the  hest  results,  3)  stick  to  a  few  simple  move- 
ment exercises,  4)  get  personally  acquainted 
with  each  pupil,  5)  have  instruction  accurate 
and  explicit. 

Although  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to 
six.  Mr.  Harry  Houston,  of  New  Haven,  was  re- 
peatedly called  fur.  He  discussed  briefly  the 
"use  of  measuring  scales  in  teaching  penman- 
ship." He  referred  to  1)  Thorndikes  scales- 
based  on  human  judgment.  2)  Ayres,  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  on  legibility  8) 
Houston,  on  rapidity.  The  advantages  are  that 
children  have  a  measure  by  which  to  compare, 
the  teachers  mark  more  uniformly,  schools  may 
be  compared  and  room  competition  may  be 
aroused. 

The  usual  banquet  on  Friday  evening  was 
dispensed  with  and  an  enjoyable  entertainment 
by  paid  talent  was  substituted. 

Saturday  morning  again  saw  a  large  attend- 
ance. One  of  the  best  addresses  ever  deliver- 
ed before  a  Convention  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  E 
Dengler,  of  the  Philadelphia  Business  College! 
on  the  "Aim,  content  and  method  of  teaching 
business  English."  This  talk  is  worth  reading 
and  re-reading.  The  aim  should  be  to  train 
each  student  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  business 
environment.  The  content  is  determined  by 
the  educational  needs  of  the  business  world. 
The  guiding  principle  should  be  correctness. 
There  is  as  much  true  cultivation  in  writing  a 
business  letter  as  in  translating  Vergil  by 
guess. 

The  talk  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Knox,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  on  Salesmanship  seems  to  grow  better 
with  each  delivery.  He  uses  so  many  pertinent 
illustrations,  has  had  so  wide  a  personal  experi- 
ence and  is  the  master  of  so  vigorous  a  style  that 
any  teacher  who  failed  to  hear  this  inspiring 
talk  sustained  a  real,  tangible  loss. 

The  officers  for  1917  are  :  George  P.  Eckles 
President,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  E.  E.  Kent,  Vice 
President,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  D.  A.  McMillin 
Sec.  Newark,  N.J. ;  L.  B.Matthias.  Treasurer! 
Bridgeport,  Com. 

New  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  three  years  :  F.  L.  Mark.  Brooklyn;  E.  H. 
Norman.  Baltimore.  ' 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended 
New  York  City  asthe  meetingplace  for  1017, 
but  so  persuasive  were  the  arguments  of 
Brothers  Norman  and  Rowe  that  Baltimore 
gets  the  Convention  after  a  lapse  often  years 
The  Treasurer  reported  $1188  in  the  treasury, 
$445  of  which  came  from  the  numerous  ex- 
hibitors. The  membership  is  434  iucluding 
180  new  names.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  assist  U.  S.Commissioner  of  Education  Clax- 
ton  in  securing  an  appropriation  of  $10,500  to 
establish  a  division  for  Commercial  Education 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

President  C.  D.  Slinker,  Des  Moines,  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
extended  very  cordial  fraternal  greetings  and 
invited  the  members  to  attend  the  Convention 
in  Chicago  in  December. 

The  incoming  President  was  welcomed  tothe 
platform  and  thus  ended  a  happy,  harmonious 
and  inspiring  convention,  with  a  program  so 
well  balanced,  suggestive  and  uplifting  that  it 
reflected  high  credit  on  President  Bartholmew 
and  his  able  Executive  Committee. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

(Continued  from  page  1!)/ 
writer's  signature.  The  writer  of  each  letter  is 
seeking  some  specific  bit  of  information  and 
his  questions  are  answered  by  Mr.  Walton  in  a 
concise,  thorough  scholarly  manner  which 
makes  interesting  and  profitable  reading  not 
only  forthe  one  who  submitted  the  question, 
but  for  everyone  interested  in  the  subject. 

What  the  Journal  of  Accountancy  through 
tli is  department  is  doing  for  students  and  teach- 
ers of  accounting.  The  Business  Educator 
is  well  able  to  do  for  teachers  and  students  of 
bookkeeping.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
teachers  show  a  much  keener  desire  for  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  their  work  than  they  seem 
inclined  to  show,  and  that  they  also  arouse  the 
interest  of  their  students  along  similar   lines. 


The  mild  interest  displayed  by  too  many  teach- 
ers of  bookkeeping  must  be  quickened  and 
aroused.  If  bookkeeping  is  to  continue  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  backbone  of  the  commercial 
course,  teachers  must  realize  their  responsibili- 
ty in  developing  a  practical,  finished  course  of 
study  established  upon  principles  that  are  edu- 
cationally sound.  Such  work  can  be  done  only 
by  those  teachers  who  are  constantly  adding  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  study  and  in- 
vestigation outside  their  own  text  and  by  an 
exchange  of  views  with  other  teachers. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  subjects  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  are  more  effectively 
taught  in  most  schools  than  is  bookkeeping.  A 
teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  has  cer- 
tain definite  standardized  requirements  to  meet 
and  her  success  as  a  teacher  depends  upon  her 
ability  to  bring  her  class  up  to  these  standards. 
Bookkeeping  standards  are  vague  and  indefi- 
nite. Many  teachers  have  none.  As  much 
practice  work  is  completed  each  year  as  can  be 
completed  comfortably  and  without  too  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I'nlikeshort-  , 
hand  and  typewriting,  the  business  experience 
of  our  graduates  furnishes  us  with  an  uncertain 
and  constantly  shifting  standard.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent  each  school  must  establish  its  own 
standards  in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  community.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  no  teacher's  standard  can  exceed  his 
own  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  everywhere 
will  cooperate  with  (he  editors  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  in  their  untiring  efforts  to  be 
of  genuine  service  to  the  entire  profession  by 
pointing  the  way  to  professional  advancement 
and  by  providing  a  medium  by  means  of  which 
this  advancement  may  be  realized. 

So  many  avenues  are  now  open  to  teachers 
who  desire  to  specialize  in  some  particular 
phase  of  their  work,  whether  it  be  in  account- 
ing, economics,  business  administration,  com- 
merce, law,  English,  or  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, that  no  good  excuse  exists  for  an  am- 
bitious, progressive  teacher  w  bo  is  not  taking 
advantage  of  some  of  them  ;  he  thereby  adds  to 
his  usefulness  in  the  school  in  which  he  may  be 
associated  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  in- 
creases his  opportunities  for  advancement  to 
larger  fields  of  work. 
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The  Astoria  Business  College  Bulletin  is  al- 
ways interesting.  It  is  printed  in  typewriter 
type  and  attracts  attention.  It  starts  off  this 
month  with  a  good  quotation— "Like  the  bee, 
we  should  make  our  industry  our  amusement.'' 
Mr.  A.  E.  Stossmeister,  the  able  head  of  that 
institution,  is  seeing  to  it  that  a  high  standard 
of  penmanship  is  maintained.  Much  enthusi- 
asm on  that  subject  prevails,  and  the  students 
are  doing  good  work. 

Simmons  College  Bulletin,  issued  by  Sim- 
mons College.  Boston,  Mass.,  is  before  us,  an- 
nouncing their  summer  session  which  is  open 
to  both  men  and  women.  Commercial  subjects 
and  penmanship  are  receiving  the  attention 
they  deserve  in  this  institution.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Doner,  the  well  known  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Massachusetts  Noimal  Schools,  will 
lecture  on  penmanship  work  during  the  sum- 
mer session.  Other  specialists  will  lecture  on 
other  branches. 

A  very  handsome  school  catalog  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Lawrence  Business  College,  Law- 
rence, Kans.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  il- 
lustrations that  speak  more  than  words.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  is  a  high-grade  r  institution. 
President  W.  H.  Quackenbush  and  Supt.  E.  S. 
Weatherby  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess they  are  achieving.  This  institution  was 
established  in  1869,  and  was  the  first  business 
college  in  Kansas. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  News,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  is 
worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is  published  on 
very  fine  paper,  and  contains  a  number  of  half- 
tones, and  some  specimens  of  penmanship 
Mr.  A.  M.  Riechard  is  the  head  of  the  penman, 
ship  work  in  that  institution. 


Another  Bulletin  issued  in  typewriter  type 
and  which  was  reproduced  by  the  students  on 
the  multigraph  is  the  Boston  Clerical  Budgett 
issued  bv  the  Boston  Clerical  School.  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Mr.  R.  G.  Laird,  the  commercial  ed- 
ucator, is  Head  Master  of  this  institution. 
While  the  copy  received  is  the  first  pub- 
lished, it  reflects  much  credit  on  the  institution 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
arrival  of  further  numbers. 

Preparedness  is  made  the  subject  of  a  neat 
folder  received  from  the  Cleveland  Business 
1  mversity,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  War  terms  are 
being  made  use  of  very  effectively,  and  applied 
to  business  training.  We  quote  a  few:  "Pre- 
pare—Enlist  now;  Forward,  march  to  success— 
The  Cleveland  Business  University." 

We  should  like  to  make  special  mention  of 
other  attractive  advertising  literature  that  has 
been  received,  but  space  will  permit  only  men- 
tion of  the  institutions  issuing  it  as  follows  : 
Waynesboro,  Pa  ,  Business  College  :  State 
Normal  School,  Silver  City,  N.  M.;  Marietta 
Ohio.  Commercial  College;  Drake  Business 
College,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Brown's  Business 
University,  Adrian,  Mich.;  American  Com- 
mercial School.   Allentown,  Pa. 
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are  so  poor  that  you  doubt  their  ever 
amounting  to  much.  Of  this  latter 
group  you  fail  as  many  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  your  school  will  permit.  Be 
it  understood  that  these  percentages 
are  only  approximations.  Now,  di- 
vide your  students  into  two  or  more 
groups,  the  upper  group  to  complete 
the  course  in  a  yeat  and  lower  group 
in,  say,  three  semesters.  All  will 
have  time  to  cover  the  course  thor- 
oughly and  to  take  on  skill  according 
to  their  individual  abilities  thus  lim- 
iting the  failures  to  the  very  few  who 
cannot  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
work,  or  to  the  still  smaller  number 
of  mental  defectives  who  occasionally 
succeed  in  entering  a  high  school. 
This  will  mean  that  every  pupil  pass- 
ed from  the  course  will  have  a  com- 
mercial command  of  the  subject.  Do 
they  all  have  it  now  ? 

At  the  close  of  this  series  of  arti- 
cles the  writer  ventures  to  hope  that 
all  who  have  followed  the  series  to 
its  completion  may  have  been  lead  to 
think  along  lines  which  will  lead  to 
the  solution  of  their  problems  and 
the  ultimate  improvement  of  their 
product. 

ENGLISH 

(Continued  from  page  'J'J ) 

As  soon  as  we  received  your  letter, 
the  order  was  forwarded  to  you  and 
will  probably  reach  their  destination 
by  Friday.         Yours  truly, 

The  cause  of  any  of  the  mistakes 
that  bring  about  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression is  illogical  thinking.  In 
seeking  to  correct  any  of  the  mis- 
takes, therefore,  the  teacher  should 
first  show  in  what  way  the  thought 
expressed  is  faulty.  After  the  right 
construction  is  understood,  several 
sentences  showing  the  form  under 
consideration  should  be  composed 
by  each  pupil.  The  work  requires 
considerable  practice  and,  I  would 
suggest,  practice  on  correcting  but 
one  fault  at  a  time. 
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We  are  unable  to  announce  in  this 
number  of  The  Business  Educator 
all  of  the  contributors  and  features 
for  the  coming  year,  but  we  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  most  of 
them. 

As  in  the  past,  we  shall  try  to  make 
each  number  better  than  its  predeces- 
sor, which  means  that  month  in  and 
month  out  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
merit  your  support. 

Service  rather  than  financial  profit 
is  our  first  consideration,  and  to 
keep  in  time  and  touch  with  our  co- 
workers is  our  means  of  growth. 
Write  us  your  thoughts  both  sugges- 
tive and  critical. 

The  past  year  in  a  number  of  res- 
pects has  been  our  best  year.  We 
hope  it  has  also  been  yours.  We 
wish  you  all  you  deserve  the  coming 
year  and  all  we  ask  in  return  is  the 
same. 

Literary  Features 

Mr.  Carl  C.Marshall, 
whose  "Mental  Mean- 
derings"  delight  a 
large  circle  of  readers 
will  continue  to  favor 
us  with  his  wisdom, 
philosophy,  pedagogy, 
humor,  observations, 
and  criticisms  all  done 
up  in  up-to-date  literature — Ameri- 
can English  without  the  hyphen. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Cra- 
gin  has  some  more 
"Tales"  simmering  in 
his  "Melting  Pof'from 
countries  across  the 
seas  as  well  as  from 
the  Western  hemis- 
phere. Cragin's  tales 
are  strange  because 
true.  They  are  human  documents  of 
people  who  have  won  distinction  by 
individual  methods.  They  are  stim- 
ulating and  wholesome. 

Commercial  Features 

Thomas  E.  Cupper, 
Inc.  Acct.,  will  contin- 
ue his  epitomized  con- 
tributions on  Adver- 
tising, Efficiency,  etc. 
His  messages  are 
meaty  and  practical 
as  well  as  stimulating 
and  instructive.  He 
says  much  in  few  sentences,  and  he 
speaks  from  a  busy  experience. 


Mr.  Chas.  F.  Ritten- 
house,  C.  P.  A.,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston, 
whose  exceptionally 
valuable  contributions 
have  been  appearing  in 
these  columns, will  con- 
tribute some  special 
articles  bearing  upon 
the  Requirements  of 
High  School  Teachers  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  in  order  to  enable  ambi- 
tious teachers  to  prepare  for  some  of 
the  "higher  up"  positions. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Smith,  of 
the  Detroit,  Mich., 
High  School  of  Com- 
merce, will  contribute 
articles  upon  Arith- 
metic. Mr.  Smith  is 
the  author  of  a  recent 
book  on  that  subject, 
and  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  recall  the  excellent  series  of 
articles  he  contributed  to  these  col- 
umns some  years  ago.  We  may  ex- 
pect something  timely  and  valuable. 

9  Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters. 
Director  of  the  Busi- 
ness Course  of  the 
Manual  Training  High 
School,  Kansas  City, 
will  continue  his  "Side 
Lights  on  Commercial 
Law."  Mr.  Peters'  ar- 
ticles are  alike  enter- 
taining and  instructive  and  there- 
fore read  and  appreciated  by  a  large 
number  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger, 
of  the  East  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J., 
who  went  from  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  Newark  two 
years  ago,  has  been 
specializing  along  Vo- 
cational Guidance  in 
High  Schools  and  has 
consented  to  tell  our  readers  about 
that  latest  phase  of  education.  A 
prominent  Principal  in  the  Newark 
Schools  says  Mr.  Jaeger's  plan  "is 
much  nearer  solution  of  the  question 
than  any  other,"  and  he  has  studied 
the  German  method  and  others. 

Convention  communications  and 
reports,  timely  articles,  News  Items, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  be  in  order  as  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Winfield  Wright, 
L.  L.  B.,C.  P.  A.,  Phil- 
adelphia, will  contrib- 
ute articles  upon  the 
subject  of  account- 
ancy. 

Mr.  Wright  gradu- 
ated from  High  School 
at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. He  later  grad- 
uated in  succession  from  an  engi- 
neering school,  (military),  a  busi- 
ness school,  (the  oldest  and  largest  in 
America),  the  legal  department  of  a 
university  (LL.  B.J  and  in  1913  pass- 
ed the  C.  P.  A.  examination  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  also  completed 
considerable  other  university  work. 


Mr.  Wright  is  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  of  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. He  is  the  author  of 
works  on  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting, 
and  other  accounting  subjects,  also  a 
mail  course  in  Accounting  which  is 
the  gradual  outgrowth  of  several 
years'  experience,  both  as  a  practic- 
ing accountant  and  a  teacher  of  ac- 
counting subjects  and  commercial 
law. 

Mr.  Wright  is  engaged  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  preparing  graduates  of  a 
big  eastern  university  for  the  1916  C. 
P.  A.  examination. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Wright's  arti- 
cles will  reap  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting the  Accountancy  ideas,  customs, 
etc.  of  Philadelphia,  the  center  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  locality  in 
the  world. 

Penmanship  Features 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lupfer  will 
continue  his  eye-open- 
er series  of  lessons  in 
Business  Writing. 
Many  are  marveling  at 
his  skill  and  practical 
instructions.  And  the 
best  is  yet  to  come. 
His  work  in  ornament- 
al Penmanship  will  continue  to  in- 
spire, instruct  and  please.  Keep 
your  obliques  in  order. 

We  expect,  also,  to 
begin  an  entirely  new 
and  unique  series  of 
plates  and  communi- 
cations from  Mr.  C.  E. 
Doner,  Beverly, Mass., 
who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Penmanship  work 
of  three  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Normal  Schools.  Mr. 
Doner's  exceptional  skill  and  his 
still  more  exceptional  knowledge  of 
methods  of  teaching  will  mean  much 
to  our  profession. 

Mr.  Fred  Berkman, 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
High  School,  of  Pitts- 
burg, has  some  unique 
penmanship  features 
up  his  sleeve  for  our 
readers  which  we  will 
not  now  describe. 
Berkman  is  original, 
versatile,  and  vitally  interested  and 
interesting.  His  friends  are  in  the 
thousands. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baird,  of 
Dennis&  Baird, Brook- 
lyn, the  incomparable 
in  Engrossers'  Script, 
will  continue  to  stim- 
ulate our  readers  to 
higher  excellence  in 
roundhand  penman- 
ship. 

Mr.  Dennis  will  also 
favor    us    with    some 

modern  ornament   illustrations    and 

instructions. 
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Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  of 
Rockland,  Maine,  will 
contribute  exclusive- 
ly to  our  columns  as 
in  the  past.  He  is  the 
youngest  veteran  in 
bur  ranks  because  he 
shows  no  Osier  limit 
and  continues  to  sur- 
prise and  inspire  us  with  each  new 
lot  of  material  he  sends.  His  work 
is  always  artistic,  rapid  and  practi- 
cal—three  things  students  of  the  art 
need  to  cultivate  to  win. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Costello, 
of  Scranton,  keeps  us 
well  supplied  with 
valuable  suggestions 
and  illustrations  re- 
lating to  Engrossing. 
His  material  is  of  in- 
terest and  value  to 
amateur  and  profes- 
sional. There  is  much  originality  in 
his  work  and  at  times  it  is  elaborate, 
single  specimens  sometimes  repre- 
sent several  hundred  dollars. 

The  Question  and  Answer  depart- 
ment will  be  continued,  Special  ar- 
ticles and  Editorials  upon'  timely 
topics  presented,  Public  School 
Methods  discussed,  etc.,  etc.,  mak- 
ing the  B.  E.  a  fit  representative  of 
the  Penmanship  Profession. 


A  Convict  Contributor— Louis  Victor 
Eytinge. 

Altho  we  did  not  know  it  then,  our  most  not- 
able contributor  for  1910-17  spent  tive  years  in 
Columbns— but  he  was  in  the  Ohio  State  Peni- 
tentiary. He  is  now  serving  a  life  term  in  the 
Arizona  penitentiary,  at  Florence,  for  alleged 
murder. 

A  moral  bankrupt,  given  up  to  die  of  tuber- 
culosis, with  only  the  ashes  of  opportunity  on 
which  to  build,  Mr.  Eytinge,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  limitations  of  convict  life,  has  focused  on 
his  achievements  the  enthusiastic  attention  of 
the  world's  word-wizards,  from  the  late  Klbert 
Hubbard,  all  along  the  line. 

We  have  all  been  stirred  by  the  words,  "Be 
noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men 
sleeping,  but  never  dead,  will  rise  in  majesty 
to  meet  thine  own."  Some  one  roused  that 
sleeping  spark  in  the  being  of  Louis  Victor 
Kytinge  at  last,  and  the  resulting  flame  has  ap- 
parently burned  up  the  physical  and  moral 
germs  that  were  destroying  him. 


His  love  of  money  had  ruined  him  ;  his  need 
of  money  became  his  salvation.  The  prison- 
ers made  silver  and  leather  trinkets  for  tourists, 
and  Mr.  Eytinge  hit  upon  the  idea  of  direct  ad- 
vertising by  mail  to  enlarge  their  business 
field.  The  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  let- 
ters he  might  write,  compelled  such  a  study  of 
word  values  and  consequent  conciseness  and 
precision  as  no  other  aspirant  for  epistolary 
success  probably  ever  had  to  undertake,— but  it 
won.  It  won  so  well  that  he  has  twice  prepared 
addresses  for  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  the  first  of  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  hundred  thousand.  We  shall 
use  it  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Eytinge's  articles  in  The 
Educator  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Eytinge  has  recently  taken  editorial  di- 
rection of  a  new  monthly  magazine  called 
"Postage."  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  advertising  by  mail,  whether 
as  students,  as  teacher,  or  as  practicer.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  "The  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World"  Thirty  cents  sent  to  The 
Eytinge  Service,  Publicity  Building.  Boston, 
will  bring  you  a  copy  of  "Postage,"  and  will 
afford  you  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Eytinge's 
contributions  to  The  Educator  during 
1916-17. 


"I  want  to  know"  19  the  instinct  which  leads  to 
wisdom.  The  inquiring  mind  discovers  the  need 
and  source  of  trnth,  and  extracts  It  from  countlesB 

The  Impulse  to  answer  qnesttnns  leads  toanalysls. 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
fits all  parties  concerned. 

Yon  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
Bneh  questions  as  you  desire.  The  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship 
Qnestlnns  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  Is  always  productive  of  good  results.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  it  In  others  and 
brings  answers  to  our  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  anthorlty  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Questions  are  frequently  sent  to  people  in  advance 
01  publication  so  that  both  Question  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


What  are  the  Aj-res  and  Throtid.i  ke 
Scales  for  grading  papers  in  penman- 
ship'' 

Wliere  can  they  lie  secured? 

R.  If.  C. 

The  first  is  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Child  Hygiene,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  400  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York  City;  and  the  sec- 
ond is  published  by  Edward  L. 
Thorndyke,  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  first  is 
based  wholly  upon  the  reading  qual- 
ities of  writing,  while  the  second  is 
based  more  upon  general  quality. 
The  scales  are  recognized  as  pi- 
oneer productions,  but  neither  are 
considered  the  best  for  school  use. 
Both  are  well  worth  looking  into  and 
considering. 


Lefthandedness 

2032  Eastern  Ave., 
Covington,  Ky., 
May  2,  1916. 

Dear  Mr.  Zaner— Since  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  been  interested  in  left- 
handedness and  decided  to  collect  a 
few  figures  on  this  subject  in  the 
grades  of  the  white  schools.  The  re- 
sult is  :— 

Number  enrolled,  4058;  number  left- 
handed  in  all  work,  16;  number  left- 
handed  except  in  writing,  85;  num- 
ber changing  to  right  hand,  6;  num- 
ber right  hand  afflicted,  4. 

Strange  to  relate  one-eighth  grade 
boy  is    left-handed    in   writing    only. 

This  is  certainly  one  proof  that  be- 
cause a  child  in  the  first  grade  takes 
his  pencil  in  his  left  hand,  he  is  not 
necessarily  left  handed. 

No  child  in  the  first  grade  has  been 
permitted  to  write  with  his  left  hand 
and  those  in  the  second  grade  who 
wrote  lefthanded  when  I  came  have 
been  encouraged  to  change.  I  find 
it  an  interesting  study. 

May[J.  Lynch,  Supr.  of  Pen. 


Wm.  J.  Kinsley 

On  March  25th,  as  a  result  of  stom- 
ach trouble  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing, Mr.  Wm.  J.  Kinsley,  the  widely 
known  handwriting  expert,  died  in 
Roosevelt  Hospital  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Kinsley  began  his  penmanship 
and  professional  career  in  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
located  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  but  for 
nearly  twenty  years  his  headquarters 
has  been  New  York  City  and  his 
main  business  that  of  handwriting 
expert.  He  succeeded  Daniel  T. 
Ames,  foremost  handwriting  expert 
of  his  day.  Mr.  Kinsley  was  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  far  above  the  av- 
erage. As  a  witness  he  was  skilled 
in  repartee,  as  well  as  in  examina- 
tion of  handwriting  and  in  its  inter- 
pretation to  the  jury.  He  was  yet  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  his  death  came 
therefore  as  a  shock  to  his  many 
friends. 
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Some  one  has  said  that  "Any  letter  to  be  a 
producer  must  have  the  proper  ring."  It 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
only  true  of  letters  of  various  styles  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  progress,  but  of  any  advertising 
as  well. 

There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  individuality 
revealed  in  an  indescribable  manner  in  each 
and  every  letter  and  the  recipient  who  makes  a 
close  and  careful  study  of  such  correspondence, 
knows  the  kind  of  a  reply  likely  to  make  the 
best  and  most  lasting  impression.  A  letter 
which  would  interest  one  prospective  might 
not  appeal  so  readily  to  another;  therefore,  the 
same  letter  will  not  answer  in  all  cases  with  the 
same  degree  of  effectiveness.  The  highest 
productive  results  may  easily  be  traced  to  the 
house  that  infuses  high-power  efficiency  in  its 
methods  of  publicity,  and  any  other  course 
would  very  likely  produce  the  opposite  effect' 
which,  in  a  way,  must  come  back  home.  Lost 
motion  or  inefficiency  has  no  place  in  business 
and  usually  is  pretty  certain  to  cost  the  house  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Every  business  should  have— or  install— an 
effective  follow-up  system  peculiar  to  its  indi- 
vidual requirements,  and  schools  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule— or  to  this  suggestion.  A  de- 
sirable system  may  consist  of  a  series  of  strong, 
personal  letters  together  with  attractive  and 
convincing  printed  and  other  matter,  and 
mailed  out  at  such  intervals  as  will  insure 
materialization,  or  until  thoroughly  convinced 
—beyond  all  reasonable  doubt— that  no  busi- 
ness, or  chance  of  a  sale,  is  there— and  then  try 
to  ascertain  WHY. 

Experience  teaches  that  there  are  many  who 
can  readily  distinguish  the  stereotype  "stock" 
or  "form"  from  the  "personal  direct"  letter; 
the  former  does  not  leave,  in  the  mind  of  the 
recipient,  that  satisfied  feeling  of  PERSONAL 
INTEREST  that  the  latter  almost  always  does, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  they  are  not  as  valu- 
able in  sales-making.  While  one  may  be  just- 
as  genuine  as  the  other,  as  far  as  true  personal 
interest  on  the  writer's  part  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly concerned— there  exists  an  apparent  in- 
terest-lacking principle,  and  this  apparent 
cause,  after  all,  is  one  which  should  be  watched 
with  utmost  care,  and  which  may  largely  influ- 
ence the  termination  of  a  prospective  sale. 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  about  Fine  Pen- 
manship which  seems  to  charm  and  inspire  the 
average  person  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  there 
may  be  no  question  but  that,  properly  used,  it 
is  an  excellent  drawing  card  for  schools.  A 
short  letter  written  on  Mazarine  paper  with 
white  ink,  in  Ornamental  style,  is  productive  of 
excellent  results.  Many  are  the  students  who 
have  acknowledged  that  such  a  letter  made  the 
greateBt  impression,  and  was  the  key  to  their 
decision  and  action. 


The  following  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  offer  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand  this 
summer  : 

Columbia  University 
New  York  University 
University  of  California 
1'niversitv  of  Denver 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Simmons  College 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn 
University  of  Virginia 
This  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  growing  de- 
mand for  t iregg  teachers  all  over  the  country. 

Full  information  about  these  courses  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  schools. 


Mr.  Costello. 

We  hear  not  infrequently  from  our  readers 
concerning  the  excellence  of  the  materialwhich 
appears  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns  from 
the  pen  and  brush  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Costello.  the 
engrosser,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  work  he  is  do- 
ing is  high  grade  and,  as  a  business  man,  he  is 
on  the  square.  For  the  many  years  we  have 
known  him  and  his  work,  we  have  never 
heard  of  a  complaint  concerning  his  dealings, 
and  we  are  hearing  good  reports  in  regard  to 
his  correspondence  work  in  engrossing.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  thus  to  speak  unstintingly  of 
his  product  and  in  this  manner  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  his  artistic  and  masterful  efforts.  He  is 
a  practical  workman,  being  able  to  do  work 
quickly  as  well  as  artistically,  and  he  has,  also, 
the  ability  to  explain  to  others  his  methods  of 
work.  

Would  you  like  to  win  a  brand  new  Reming- 
ton Typewriter?  This  is  the  question  which 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  is  asking 
in  a  new  circular  which  they  are  sending  outto 
the  stenographers  and  typists  of  the  country. 

The  next  Remington  "error  proof"  teBt  is  due 
on  Thursday,  June  15th.  All  Remington  typ- 
ists who  have  not  already  registered  to  take  this 
test  are  invited  to  do  so  now.  No  Remington 
typists  are  excluded  from  this  invitation  except 
present  or  former  employees  of  typewriter 
companies.  Call  and  register  at  the  nearest 
Remington  office. 


WANTED 


Graham  -  Pitman 
TEACHER 


To  take  small  interest  in  live  school  in  prosper- 
ous western  citjr.  10%  dividends  on  investment. 
Better  than  straight  salary.  Lady  or  gentleman. 
(Jive  qualifications  and  experience  first  letter. 
Address,  WESTERN  OPP<  >RTUNITY, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Care  Business  Educator. 


The  Dyke  School  has  just  taken  a  long  lease 
on  the  entire  fiftta  floor  of  Anisfield  Building, 
Ninth-Prospect-Huron,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one 
of  Cleveland's  new  and  modern  office  build- 
ings. 

The  building  is  lighted  on  the  four  sides,  all 
departments  and  classrooms  arc  outside  rooms. 
The  school  is  provided  with  the  indirect  light- 
ing system,  is  finished  in  mahogany,  has  tele- 
phones in  all  departments,  and  is  modern  and 
completely  equipped  school  plant. 

The  majority  of  the  student  body  are  high 
school  people  with  many  college  people  and 
teachers  in  attendance.  All  under  sixteen  are 
excluded. 


SCRAP    BOOK  SPECIMENS 

Ornamental  Letter 50c 

Page  of  Combinations. 25c 

Ornamental  Caps 25c 

One  Dozen  Cards 25c 

Business  Letter 25c 

BusineisCaps 25c 

Mr.  A.  W.  Daklu  savs  of  my  work  :  "I  consider  yon  one 
of  the  coming  penmen  of  the  country.  So  scrapliook  Is 
complete  witlmnt  a  specimen  of  yonr  work." 

R.    W.   JOHNSON, 

1011  Bellevue  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ANY  OFFER  ACCEPTED 

Eli 

the  last  few  courses  ID  Business,  ornate  anil  < 
tine.  Script  nourishing.   Engrossing  and  llli 
Ing    by    Madarasz.    Dakln.     Conrtney.    Tanib 
npson.  Costello  and  Strickland.     Send  for  my 

JACOB  MILLER 

ard 

yn. 

1st. 
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AVE.  B.                                N.  Y.  CITY.  N. 

Y. 

SATIN   GLOSS  INK 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  GLOSSY  BLACK  INK. 
It  la  unexcelled  for  any  kind  of  ornate  writing.  Poor 
writing  Improved  anil  good  writing  made  beautiful  by 
Its  use.  NONESUCH  INK  gives  a  black  shade  and  a  line 
brown  hair  line.  It  Is  the  penman's  favorite  for  page 
writing.  1  am  also  agent  for  WOKTHINIITON'S  1IIA 
MOND  GLOSS  INK.  This  Ink  has  been  on  the  market  for 
more  than  3U  years  ami  has  always  given  satisfaction.  I 
will  send  a  large  *  oz.  bottle  of  any  one  of  the  above  for 
r>0  Cents,  postpaid,  or  all  three  for  11.26.  Ink  circular  and 
a  suniplc  card  executed  with  these  Inks  free. 

A.  W.  DAMN.  604  W.  Colvin  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISORS    OF 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING 

OR 

WRITING  AND  MUSIC 

may  do  well  to  write  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  as  they  have  more  calls  than  qual- 
ified teachers  in  above  combination  subjects. 


YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 

lay  and  age  when  all  business  letters  are  typewrit 
i  SIGNATURE  Is  the  personal  element  and  is  of 
nportance.     Every  person  should  tryto  bave  «n 


styles.  Of  these  I'-Jntyles 
yon  will,  no  doabt,  find 
that  yon  will  want  to 
adopt  and  beg  In  workup 
^_^s         on.    Write  me  today  and 
get  big  help  for  little  cost 
PENMAN.   HIGH    SCHOOL,    PASADENA,    CALIFORNIA 


^/^o^^^^y 


'^Ls 


By  R.  B.  Stewart,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Houghtorj,  Mich. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

(  Itto  W.  Ilackman,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has 
recently  been  elected  to  head  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  High  School  at  Richmond, 
1  ml.,  for  the  coming  year. 

Mylo  Dale,  recently  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
has  taken  a  position  in  the  Mountain  State 
Business  College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Ethel  M.  Bird,  of  the  Avon  High  School,  has 
accepted  election  to  teach  in  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Whitman,  Mass.,  High 
School  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Ethel  M.  Nichols,  of  Searspart,  Me.,  is  teach- 
ing stenography  in  thenew  High  School  Build- 
at  Bangor,  Me. 

J.  P.  Lelly  has  been  elected  to  teach  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  Winslow,  Arizona, 
High  School  next  year. 

Angle  L.  Pulsifer,  Auburn,  Me.,  is  now 
teaching  arithmetic  and  writing  in  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  High  School. 

W.  H.  McCarthy,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Northampton,  MaBS.,  Commer- 
cial College. 

Alvin  G.  Mathews  has  become  a  new  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Salem,  Ind.,  High 
School. 

Lillian  Gillard,  of  Glenville,  Minn.,  has 
taken  a  position  as  teacher  of  commercial  work 
in  the  Albia,  Iowa,  High  School,  for  the  rest  of 
the  school  year. 

M.  H.  Dare,  of  Bridgeville,  N.  J.,  has  been 
chosen  as  commercial  teacher  recently  In  the 
High  School  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

W.H.Warren,  formerly  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
is  now  located  for  next  year  in  Austin  College, 
Sherman,  Texas. 

The  (ienesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N. 
Y..  has  appointed  Mr.  William  E.  Smith,  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  to  teach  commercial  branches 
there  next  year. 

A  Miss  Lunt,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has 
been  chosen  as  a  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  School,  Boston. 

E.  <i.  Lambertson  is  a  teacher  of  shorthand 
and  stenotypv  in  the  Lansing,  Michigan,  Busi- 
ness University. 

A.  A.  Erblang,  recently  of  the  Mankato 
Commercial  College,  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  has  been  since  Jan- 
uary 31. 


Minneapolis 

The  managers  of  the  five  leading  business 
schools  of  Minneapolis  entertained  theirteach- 
ers  at  a  dinner  at  the  West  Hotel  Saturday 
evening,  March  11. 

Following  the  dinner  a  short  program  was 
given.  Mr.  Kugg,  of  the  Minneapolis  Business 
College,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Gruman.of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
urged  closer  co-operation  among  the  teachers 
and  a  lengthening  of  courses,  also  an  increase 
in  rates. 

Mr.  Bergquist,  of  the  American  Business 
College,  followed,  asking  that  the  teachers  co- 
operate with  the  school  managers  in  raising  the 
standard  of  the  private  school  work  as  high  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Rickard,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Bus- 
iness, the  dean  of  the  private  school  teachers 
in  Minneapolis,  gave  a  very  interesting  brief 
history  of  the  private  commercial  schools  in 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Zinnell,  of  the  Curtis  Busi- 
ness College,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Office 
Training  School,  made  brief  remarks. 

The  meeting  was  then  turned  into  a  general 
discussion  of  the  plans  for  the  Central  Commer- 
cial Teachers' Convention  to  be  held  in  Min- 
neapolis, May  18-10-20. 

From  all  advance  information  this  will  be  a 
live  meeting,  and  all  commercial  teachers  are 
Invited  to  come  and  see  Minneapolis  doing 
things. 

There  were  twenty-nine  teachers  and  school 
managers  present,  representing  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Business,  The  Minneapolis  Business 
College,  The  American  Business  College,  The 
Curtiss  Business  College,  and  The  Office 
Training  School.  R.A.Smith. 


WANTED—POSITION  AS  MANAGER 


Ma 


Has 


1'rln 


Experienced  Business 
dual  and  Manager  of  several  BChoolB,  Sixteen  years 
experience  in  educational  work.  Salary  desired 
SlfilKUlO  a  year.  Understands  Pitman  and  OreRg  Sys- 
tems.   Practical  experience  as  auditor. 

ADDRESS.    O.     M.     M., 
Care  Business  Educator.  COLUMBUS.  Ohio. 


New  York  University  Summer  School 

New  York  University  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  learn  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and 
Office  Training.    A   number  of  schools  adver- 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Frank  will  again  conduct  the 
class  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenography  and 
Typewriting,  and  in  addition  will  innovate 
some  new  work  in  the  form  of  a  course  in  Office 
Training 

Mr.  Herman  Stich,  Official  Reporter  in  the 
Magistrates'  Courts  of  New  York  City,  wilj 
again  conduct  the  course  in  High  Speed  and 
Court  Reporting.  Mr.  Stich  will  introduce 
some  of  the  short  cuts  and  speed  expedients 
which  won  for  him  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
Shorthand  Champion. 

In  addition  to  those  subjects.  Mrs.  Chap- 
man will  again  give  the  course  in  Elementary 
anil  advanced  Typewriting. 


m&tz 


WOULD  YOU 


Poor  Hand* 
ulars  free. 


irtlatlcl    M> 

mirli  I ictter than 

nlng  ornamental 
I.E.    Severe  critics  say  It  1b  top-notch.     Send 
'or  proof  of  above.     Lessons  by  mall. 
MT.    AUBURN,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO 

iting  easily  and  Quickly  Changed  to  good.      Partic- 
Address  D.  B.  Jones.  Paducah,  Ky.     Route  No.  3. 

Fancher.  N.  Y.,  April  7  1016 


and  progress  of  ull  his  patrons.  The 
class  the  greater  will  be  your  happi 
yon  will  tak' 


yon  join  his 
is.  and  the  sooner 
mong  the  penmen  of  today. 


G.  B.  Jones. 
equainted    with    both    D.    B.  and  G.  B. 


idorseall  that  the  la 


many  years  ago 

of  penmanship. 

D.  B.  promises 

manshlp  circles. 


bas  said  of  the 
me  of  the  finest  penmanship  critics  in 
took  a  course  onder  Flicktnger  a  good 
nd  ever  since  has  been  a  close  student 

o  make  the  name  Jones  fanmas  In   pen- 
Keep  an  eye  on  him  and  patronize  him. 
Editors,  Business  Educator. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BY 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Zanerian 
College. 


One  hour  of  intelligent  effort  well  directed  is 
worth  a  month's  work  in  a  haphazard  way. 
Know  what  you  want  to  make  then  see  that  you 
put  all  your  effort  into  it.  Don'tthink  of  some- 
thing else  while  practicing.  (Jet  your  tools  in 
good  shape,  watch  your  position  and  always 
have  a  good  copy  before  you.  Compare  your 
work  with  the  copy  often.  Try  to  discover  what 
will  help  you  to  do  better  work.  Kemember. 
too,  that  to  become  fine  requires  a  great  amount 
of  practice  and  study. 


I  am  thoroughly  prepared  to  teach  busi- 
ness writing  by  mail.  Give  me  a  trial 
and  be  convinced.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.   A  Ransomerian  graduate.    Address 

D.  A.  SHOFFSTALL, 

LECK    KILL,    PA. 


<J0i£'j6tti//i&i±6du&t/fr       & 


At  San  Diego 

We  spent  Sunday  March  19,  at  the  re-opened 
and  enlarged  San  Diego  Exposition  which 
proved  to  be  a  delight  and  dream.  The  great 
Spreckles  organ  alone  was  worth  dollars  to  hear. 

Here  we  met  for  the  first  time  in  eight  years 
our  old  pupil,  Mr.  J.  N.  Holmes,  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  high  school.  Holmes 
is  from  Ohio,  and  never  a  more  Christ-like 
character  left  the  Buckeye  State  than  Just 
Modest  Holmes.  We  would  as  leave  have  his 
option  on  the  choicest  seat  in  heaven  as  anyone 
we  have  ever  known. 

Here,  too,  we  met  and  Sundayed  with  Supt. 
J.  D.  Simpkins,  of  East  San  Diego.  He  is  the 
same  unassuming,  many-sided,  twinkle-in-tbe- 
eye,  efficient,  thorough  school-masterand  man 
his  many  Ohio  friends  long  since  discovered 
him  to  be.  He  is  as  long  on  sense  and  humor 
as  another  famous  J.  D.  is  on  the  oily  "root  of 
all  evil." 

We  also  discovered  a  former  Zanerian  in  the 
high  school  in  the  person  of  P.  A.  Whitacre, 
who  is  about  as  full  of  pep  and  good  fellowship 
as  another  widely  known  and  expressive  indi- 
vidual named  "Geewhitacre !" 

It  was  in  the  San  Diego  State  Normal  School 
as  Dean  we  re-discovered  Mr.  W.  F.  Bliss,  the 
thorough,  Lincoln-like  gentleman  we  had  met 
three  years  before  in  an  institute  in  ElCentro, 
ten  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  Border  in  the 
famed  Imperial  valley  where  the  sun  sizzles  and 
the  things  grow  as  no  where  else  on  earth,  or  in 
either  of  the  other  places  where  you  and  I  in- 
tend to  go. 

Pres.  Edward  L.  Hardy  promotes  better  writ- 
ine  by  requiring  the  use  of  a  scale. 

Co.  Supt.  John  E.  West  indicated  his  interest 
in  practical  writing  by  dropping  other  reins  and 
utilizing  our  services  by  taking  us  to  Coronado 
and  East  San  Diego  to  address  the  teachers. 

Supt.  Duncan  MacKinnon,  of  San  Diego, re- 
ported good  results  in  the  city  because  of  the 
excellent  results  of  Mr.  Holmes'  meeting  the 
teachers  monthly. 


DC 
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NEWS  NOTES 

AND  NOTICES 


Avard  P.  Goudey  has  recently  been  selected 
to  head  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  next  year. 


MissTralla  Wood  is  teaching  stenolypy  in 
the  Lansing  Business  University,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Miss  Emma  Zeigler,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  is 
now  employed  in  the  Drake  College,  Paterson. 
N.  J. 

Frances  E.  Warner,  a  graduate  of  the  Platts- 
burg  State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
has  been  elected  to  the  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  High  School, 
and  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  grades 
there. 

Dorothy  Granger,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  will 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  Wind- 
ham High  School,  Willimanttc,  Conn.,  next 
year. 

Winifred  L.  Holt,  now  with  Link's  Business 
College,  Boise,  Idaho,  has  contracted  for  the 
coming  year  to  teach  in  the  Butte  Business 
College,  Butte,  Mont. 

J.  L.  Pound,  now  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  High 
School,  will  teach  during  the  coming  year  in 
the  High  School  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Charles  W.  Williams  goes  from  the  Gardiner, 
Me.,  High  School  next  year  to  the  Amherst, 
Mass.,  High  School, as  a  teacher  of  commercial 
branches. 

Ralph  S.Frellick.  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  will  be 
the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Fitchburg. 
Mass.,  High  School,  next  year. 

Beulah  Hutchinson.  Albion,  Neb.,  has  been 
elected  as  a  commercial  teacher  next  year  in 
the  High  School  at  Schuyler,  Neb. 

Jay  L.  Hunter,  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  la.,  is  to  teach 
during  the  coming  term  in  the  Hampton,  la., 
High  School. 

A.  H.  Sproul,  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment, State  Normal  School,  Salem.  Mass., 
for  several  years,  goes  to  the  new  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore.  Mr.  Sproul  will 
be  followed  at  the  Salem  State  Normal  School 
by  Mr.  Everett  Nichols,  now  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  in  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  High 
School. 

Margaret  H.  LaMarsh,  of  Chicopee.  Mass., 
will  teach  next  year  in  the  Turner's  Falls,  Mass., 
High  School. 

W.  J.  Eva,  Albion.  Mich.,  has  contracted  to 
teach  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  during  the  coming  year, 
in  the  High  School. 


Theressa  B.  Johnson.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  goes  to 
the  Cloquet,  Minn.,  High  next  year,  as  a  com- 
mercial teacher. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Smith,  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  is  now 
connected  with  King's  Business  College,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  This  meaDS  a  good  man  in  a  good 
school. 

A.  J.  Warner,  the  old  Business  College  man 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  out  of  school 
work  for  some  years,  has  been  elected  Vice 
Pres.  and  teacher  of  Penmanship  in  the  reor- 
ganized Smith  Business  School,  of  that  city. 
Burton  D.  Smith,  founder  and  former  President 
of  the  school,  has  gone  out  of  the  work,  and  C. 
W.  Van  Vleet  is  the  President. 

From  the  public  press  we  learnthatthe  North- 
western Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash  ,  in- 
troduced this  year  a  department  of  accountancy, 
designed  to  lead  up  to  the  C.  P.  A.  decree. 
The  department  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  1.  Kin- 
man,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  F. 
Racine,  Manager  of  the  Western  Institute  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  Seattle,  a  C.  P.  A. 
man.  This  means  that  the  Northwestern  in- 
tends to  be  up-to-date  in  its  work  and  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  arise. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  New 
York  University,  has  announced  the  following 
courses  for  the  summer  session:  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Gregg  Shorthand,  Methods  of 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
(Elementary  and  Advanced) ;  and  Office  Train- 
ing. 

The  textbook  used  in  the  Office  Training 
classes  is  Office  Training  for  Stenogra- 
phers, by  Rupert  P.  SoReWe.  The  class  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Frank. 

Mrs.  Wilna  D.  Chapman  will  teach  the  Ele- 
mentary Gregg  Shorthand  classes,  and  Mr. 
Karl  Tharp  the  Advanced  classes. 

Other  summer  schools  offering  courses  in 
Gregg  Shorthand  are  Columbia  University,  the 
University  of  California,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Simmon's  College,  Adelphi  Col- 
lege, and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  of  Elwood  City,  Pa., 
oftheDambach  Mercantile  Co.,  and  formerly 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  high 
school  of  that  city,  on  April  11.  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  means 
as  much  for  the  enterprise  of  that  city  as  for  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Skeeles.  Our  congratulations. 
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A  group  of  Zanerian  College  students  taken  early  in  May,  1916,  representing  about  twenty  states. 
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FOR  SALE 

A  popular  private  school  in  live  western  city 
of  9000.  No  competition  in  ISO  miles.  Vast  empire 
lo  ilr:iw  from.  District  very  prosperous.  Low 
rem.  Centrally  located,  oiher  interests.  Will 
accept  part  cflsh  and  give  liberal  terms.  A  big 
chance  for  n  live  teacher.     Address, 

WESTERN  COLLEGE. 
Care  Business  Educator  COLUMBUS,  O. 


^V  ANTED *  Position  as  Manager  or  Teacher. 


ami  BXJK 


.•he 


eerclal  Bchool  tor  summer  mnn 
proposition  Is  attractive.    Seve 
v   Principal  of  large  lllEli  School— thlrt; 
•>f  aec— Best  of  references,    address, 

EUREKA, 
less  E ati.r.  COLUMBUS,  <>H1 


FOR  SALE:   WESTERN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 


established  15  years,  in  a  grow- 
ing manufacturing  city  of  60,000.     High  rate 

nf  tuition   mid    first  rlu-s   reputation    splendid  equip 

merit  ami  Ideal  location,  a  hue  chance  for  two  com- 
mercial teachers,  or  man  and  wife,  ami  one  teacher. 
(Jnlck  for  rash  *i;.=.im.  Insurance,  17.500.  Don't  write 
unless  yoo  have  the  money  and  mean  business.     Ad 

*'  WESTERN." 


WELL  ADVERTISED  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 


No.  1  Kcjutpnient.  Can  be  bought  right— If  taken  ai 
nee.  Canse  of  Sale  —Settlement  ol  Kstate.  Keason 
ble    price.     Cash    "r  Cash  and  Time.     II    you    niear 

J.    M.    G., 
are  Bnslness  Educator,  COLUMBUS,  <  >H  l> 


WANTED 


85,000.       Prefer     large 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE? 


semi  fnll  partlcula 
etter.  I  desire  to  I 
rvieh   to  avoid  all    i 


land  best  cash  pric 
•ate  In  the  very  net 


C.  S.  JACKSON,         Aberdeen,  Wash. 


"PENMAN  AND  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER 


hange,  September 
I  1'epartment.  Ford 


nllege  teaching   a 

Miiployed  in  Edne; 
ipany.     Address, 

BURTON   C.    BACON, 

elle  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich 


FOR    SALE. 

Well  established  Business  College,  in  a 
With  large  population. 

Price  about  half  the  present  year's  bus! 
taken  early.    Good  Reasons. 

Possession,  now  or  in  June. 

Fine  chance  for  a  good  school  man  or  for  tv 


PfcNMANSHIP  LESSONS 


FOR 

SALE 

Business    College 

Western    ci 

ty     of 

.SOOO. 

No     com 

petition     within 

100 

miles. 

Railroad 

connections  to 

many 

towns. 

Address 

ZFIRTILSrai  ZF-A-L 

Care  B 

isiiiess  Edu 

cator,  Columbus 

Ohio 

FOR 

SALE! 

territory.      Money   mal 
ever.    Terms  to  a  good 
to  I'JOOO  cash,    don't    an 
school— western  state. 

nan.  Imt  If 
swer.    This 

hool.      Ex-c 
<peots  better 

Is   a  htgh- 

than 
SIM10 
Iraile 

L. 

C.  J., 

CARE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR. 

COLUMBUS,    O. 

XVAIVTKD! 

Commercial   Teacher  not 
Penman,  competent  to  as 
school.     Proprietor    has 
Prefer  one  who  can  inves 
of  good  faith. 

under  2K  years  of  age.  At 
nine  full  responsibility  of 
other  duties    In     banking. 

abont  J&00.00  as  evidence 

B. 

J.. 

CARE 

BUSINESS    EDUCATOR,               COLU 

*BUS,   O. 

This  is  an  inspirational  message  from  Mr.  Brown  field  and  the  Bowling  Green  Business  University.  Come  and  touch  elbows  with  some  great 
teachers;  equip  yourself  for  more  effective  teaching,  and  for  a  more  remunerative  position.  The  new  booklet  of  the  Official  Training  School  is 
ready.  Do  you  want  it  ?  Fifteen  specialists  employed  to  supplement  our  regular  faeultv  of  twelve  or  fifteen  members.  More  than  one  hundred 
calls  for  commercial  teachers  at  this  writing.  Address  BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
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COMMERCIAL      TEACHERS      IN      DEMAND 

Qualified  and  Experienced  Teachers  for 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOU  LD  REGISTER  NOW 

V  r.-e  r.xii-trati.m  t..  nmvrrsit;  era.lnates.  Write  today 

BUSINESS-MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE.  Denver.  Colo. 


IFOiR, 

S^LIE! 

h  small  school  11".  miles  f r->in  New  York   dmnE    thorn 
work.     Vp-to  ilate  eqnipraect.  well  advertised.     Per- 
sonal  reasons  for  selling.      One  all  around    teacher 
can  handle  it.     Address 

SMITH, 

CARE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR.              COLUMBUS,    O. 

THURSTON, 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


for  position.  2!)tta 

■.  E.K.Nk'hols 

Mgr.  Railway  Ex- 

taange  Bldg..  224 


FOR  SALE-EJSS  B"siness  College 

Well  established  school  in  prosperous 
city,  building  and  lot  owned  by  present 
proprietor,  who  wishes  to  sell  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Prefer  to  sell  entire  property, 
but  will  sell  school  alone  with  reasonable 
rental  charge  for  property.  Address  R.M. 
H.  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Public  Schools  and  Colleges.      The  largest 
Teachers'  Agency  in  the  West. 

William  RutTer.  Pd.  M..  A.  B..  Manager 

W.  S.  Fry.  A.  B..  B.  S„  Assistant  Manager 


I  R0CKrMr7£ACH£AS\ 


M '('■"■«  —  •■«■»■ 


POSITIONS 


OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 
Writ* 


TEACHERS 


aaking 


•hat  vou  want.  F 
Get  our  expert  service.  K 
Business  Colleges  for  sale. 

GO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION 

MARION.    INDIANA 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools. 
and  business  colleges. 

WM,  O.   PRATT,  MANAGER 


The     A 

Chicago 
New  Yo 

B.  F.  CLARK 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

gency     With     the    Short    Understandable 
Contract. 
27th  Year 

rk Flatiron  Bldg. 

\*<i\« 

son 

vllle,  Fla.                                -     U.  S.  Trust  Blrfe. " 

Kno 

Kan 

City.  Mo.                               New  York  Life  Bldg. 

Spo 

kan 

e.  Wash.              Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

FOR    SALE 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  In  Central  Texas.  Population 
over  17.000.  Business  Is  good.  No  competition, 
nood  reputation.  Personal  reasons  for  selling.  Will 
sell  for  part  cash:  balance  In  scholarships,  or  easy 
payments.    Address 

IB.    2C, 

CARE   BUSINESS   EDUCATOR.        COLUMBUS.   OHIO 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

28  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Portland,  Berkeley 


43.000  Positions  Filled. 

33  rd  Yea 

.  When  seek- 

teaching  position,  or  a  te 

aoher.  eon 

e  to   hs 

the     I.ARl'JEST    an.l     BEST  EQUIPPED  T 

■a.-hers' 

cv  In  the    United    States. 

Clrcnla 

and    ! 

Bhlp 

I, ,nn  sent  "ii  application 

NORTHWESTERN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

THE  LARGEST  AGENCY  WEST  OF  CHICAGO— FOR  THE 
ENTIRE  WEST  ONLY  AND   ALASKA 

We  place  the  majority  of  our ■teachers  £»~Wrlte  Immediately  For  Free  Circular. 


R.  B.  I.  TRAINING   SCHOOL 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher,  the  training  courses  in  the  Rochester 
PMD  mMMFDflAI  TF/lfHFDC  Business  Institute  wi!l  serve  your  purpose  effective- 
lUK  llUlTII'IDKl/IHL  I  CttlJllLKO  iy.  We  prepare,  recommend  and  place  a  large  class 
of  commercial  teachers  every  year.  Our  Special  Summer  lerm  this  year  opens  June  28  and 
closes  July  29.  Our  certificate  and  diploma  are  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department. 
Send  postal  card  for  1916  bulletin. 

ROCHESTER.    BVSINESS    INSTITUTE.     Rochester,     N.    Y. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 


FIFTY  requests  for  commercial  teachers  holding  COLLEGE  DEGREES 

are  now  on  file  in  our  office  !  Many  of  the  positions  are  in  the  large  city  high 
schools.  We  also  have  scores  of  openings  in  high  schools  and  business  colleges 
where  degrees  are  not  required.  The  demand  is  strong  for  Penmanship  teach- 
ers able  to  handle  the  commercial  subjects.  A  postal  card  request  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  place  oar  organization  at  your  service. 


CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Free  Registration.  (incorporated)  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


In  September,  1913,  we  sent  H.  B.  Foote  to  the  Boise, 
TUnCC        Idaho,  High  School  as  head  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
llr\Ll  ment.    In  October,  1913,  we  sent  A.  B.  ZuTavern  there 

as  commercial  teacher.  Both  are  teaching  there  now. 
We  have  just  placed  J.  L.  Pound  there  for  September. 
This  record  is  more  than  duplicated  in  many  other  large 
cities.  Lack  of  space  prevents  further  present  an- 
nouncements, though  we  have  recently  filled  many  very 
attractive  positions.     Enrollment  free.     Let  us  help  you. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency, 

(a  specialty  by  a  specialist) 
E    E.  Gaylord,  Manager  Prospect  Hill 


BEVERLY.  MASS 


GOOD 


VACANCIES!  VACANCIES!  VACANCIES! 


Yes,  they  are  coming  to  us  from  practically 
every  part  of  the  country-  many  at  moder- 
ate salaries,  and  a  few  at  $1500  to  $2500.  We 
do  our  best  business  during  June.  July  and 
August.  If  open  for  a  position,  be  sure 
that  we  know  it.  Superior  service  for 
both  teacher  and  employer  is  our  aim  t 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316  17-18  NICHOLAS  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEA.CHER5 

mm 
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Semi-professional  penman8hip  by  H.  B.  Lehman,  Penman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  an.l  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-COT  LETTERING  with  oor  Improved 
1  .  ■tt.-nnr  IVns  M\M  SI'I  HKNTS  \  K  R  K,\  A  III  hi .  I .  .  I  V  .VI  1  VI  K  Til  KM!  Ml  I  'I  F.S  Til  IK  II  T  I II  THE  <  '•  >M  l'F.NH  ATIDN 
RECEIVED  HY  LETTEIllNIl  I'llII'K  TICKETS  AND  SIKIW  CAULS  loll  THE  SMM1IT:  Mill.  HANI'  i  iCTNIPF.  c  if 
SCHOOT.  HOURS.  Practlml  lotterlnE  ootrit  consisting  ..f  3  MarklnK  an.l  :|  Sbadlne  Fens,  8  colo  of  Lettering  Ink. 
sample  Show  .  ur.l  in  colors.  Instruction,  ttitnres  and  alphaliets.  Prepaid.  tl.OO 
PHACIICAl  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8«l  I 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alpha- 
bets, finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc..  also 
large  list  of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases— 
trade  mark  acomplete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid, $1, 

Catalogue  free.    Address,    HEWT0H  AUTOMATIC  SHADIHG  PES  CO  ,  Dept.  F.,  POHTIAC,  MICH,.  U.  S.  A . 


HALL'S  PERFECTED  SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line,  Connective-vowel  Phonography.  No  detached  H,  W, 
A.  E,  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED.  No  detached  PRE- 
FIXES, no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  It  is  therefore  20%  easier  to  teach,  20% 
easier  to  learn,  and  2.V.,  faster  to  write  than  any  other  phonography  now  published. 
A  free  examination  copy,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  will  be  mailed  to  any  school 
upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


RESOLUTION  ENGROSSING. 
By  P.  W.  Costello,    Scranton,    Pa. 


The  piece  of  work  accompanying  this  descrip- 
tion was  made  on  a  Bheet  of  kid  finish  bristol 
board  about  22x38  in.  in  size,  and  was  executed 
in  colors  and  gold  and  might  be  properly  called 
modern  illuminating.  Not  only  is  the  work  or- 
namental in  design  but  the  design  contains 
much  in  the  arrangement  that  makes  it  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolutions. 
All  of  the  scrolling  around  the  reading  matter 
was  done  in  red.  using  Higgins'  water  proof 
red  ink. 

The  initial  letters  in  the  name  of  the  subject, 
F.  K.  and  D.  in  two  shades  of  red  and  the  dots 
in  gold,  indented  with  an  agate  tracer,  a  tool 
made  for  the  purpose.  This  same  treatment 
was  given  to  the  line  reading  "Scranton  Kire 
Department  Beneficiary  Association,"  and  to 
the  first  "Resolved"-The  second,  "Resolved" 
is  in  two  shades  of  red  throughout,  mixing 
Chinese  white  with  vermilion  for  all  the  red 
lettering.  The  shades  in  the  letters  of  the  word 
"Committee"  were  put  in  with  a  pen  and 
Chinese  white.  The  darkest  shade  in  the  bor- 
der is  in  burnished  gold.  Gold  is  also  used  in 
the  axes  and  hooks  at  the  head  of  the  design,  in 
the  hose  nozzles  and  lanterns  at  the  bottom  and 
in  the  circular  designs  on  the  sides. 

The  back  ground  of  the  panels  enclosing  the 
scroll  work  is  in  green  obtained  by  mixing 
Hooker's  Green  No.  2  and  Payne's  Gray.  This 
same  tint  is  used  in  the  laurel  wreath  enclosing 
the  pcrtrait  and  the  laurel  spray  on  the  right 
hand  side  in  the  circle.  The  dark  part  of  the 
axes  at  the  top  is  in  vermilion.  Thescroll  work 
in  the  panels  is  done  in  several  tints  of  crimson 
lake  and  the  little  corner  designs  are  made  up  of 
all  the  colors  used  in  the  general  color  scheme. 
The  shading  the  letters  is  done  in  the  green  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  fire  hydrant  is  in  dark 
green  and  the  fire  extinguisher  in  gray.  This 
piece  of  work  loses  a  lot  of  its  beauty  in  the 
process  of  photo  engraving. 


The  Gregg  Round  Table. 


The  Gregg  Round-Table  held  in  connection 
withthe  convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association,  April  21,  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  discussions  were  greeted  by 
marked  enthusiasm. 

The  subjects  were  Back  to  the  Funda- 
mentals, by  Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  drill 
in  shorthand  penmanship;  The  Certification 
of  Teachers,  byMr.W.  E.  Ingersoll,  stressing 
the  value  of  a  standard  for  grading  teachers  ac- 
cording to  their  qualifications,  and  How  the 
Busy  Teacher  May  Maintain  or  Acquire 
Speed,  a  general  discussion  during  which 
many  important  points  were  developed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Round  Table  was  Mr.  J. 
C.  Evans,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Among  those 
who  participated  in  the  discussions  were  Miss 
Emily  L.  Austin.  Mr.  W.  W.  Lewis.  Mr.  Ful- 
ton. Mr.  George  P.  Eckels,  Mr.  L.  M.  Crandall, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Dumbauld,  and  Mr.  Rupert  P.  So- 
Relle.         

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

Formerly  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 

Published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company 

812  Evening  Post  Building,        New  York,  N.  Y. 

5!  paees  of  live  editorials,  articles  and  news  relatlnE  to 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 


lil.lv 


Send   10c  (or  sample   copy.    Annual  subscription.  $  I. 
(Foreign.  $1,251 


AN  ELEGANT  CARD  CASE 


with   Map  and  butto 


,nt  Brained  leather,  closes 
venlent  for  vest  pocket, 
t  and   one    doz.     superbly 

written  Cards  for  6bc.    Card  case  and  50  cards.  U.1S. 

mossy  Black  Ink.  10c.    Best  White' Ink.  lftc,  postpaid, 


A.  L.  HICKMAN,    ENGROSSER. 

SAUNA.    KANSAS. 
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Testl\ioxiai)(  ' 

director  of  lite  SVparhncnt  or' WlfrSafcfo, 

of.  te  slicihi  testimonial  as  a  siiteerc  an6  licartfeff  appred'attou  of  (lie  mam 
services  reuoeteo  to  ouroraara=atioii.f>u  :»a  ouriuo  jjojiruscfafcarecras'nca 

&pu»iii<?  |fiFBiv  d^iMm^-  %%^M§0§^ 

Wfe  iumuiltH>taiuu'nu,  tlji1  rmislaiU  &?iitaiu|i upon  your 

Huu'  and  ihf  inanuoiuTouiHi'ff  oii5i(iilitiP5''Hnuii utfin; . 

mm  llaw'aliiiaug  luvit  a./riiMifi  ruimiVrrati*  ^JSJI  inh'rr*>t5< 

ar^  fia  wax  mauiii  priuciplW""^  justice  , 

Iijoc  ruillllu  carnc*?  our  .confidence  cuw  esfeatenfflfl  hmes,  therefore,  fcil-- 

ititititiititiS  ^^joc  iWUti  tcmW  you,  oar iwarhtfehii^cf 

3\l  JUIUI -I',   ftr  tiki'  falf  measure  of  future  success- ano  usefufnessr 

IT  '  m  war  present  Iwuoraflc  |vsitioK: 

1  hnuhirlj  uoiir  alulilu  mb  nmntywfr  nitiHc  von. 
V§3         RESOLVED, 

■-.ilia!  Hie  forcqoiixa  minute  of  action  £c  projjerfn  engrossed  ani  prcSJnteO  to^foStetaj 
ay  a  sfiqlir  tvlicil  of  {ftc  csteo.ni  an6  reaarO  in  mlttcft  lie  is-  liel'o  fa  %  entire  -  mera- 
U'crsftip  oFour      „«„  ....*.«»*  *.«.  ■        organisation. 
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By  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa.     Instructions  on  preceding  page. 
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THE  EDITOR  ON  THE   PACIFIC 
COAST. 

Fresno 

We  found  Mr.  F.  ().  Gardiner  in  full  charge  of 
Healil's  Business  College,  having  severed  liis 
connection  with  the  chain  and  is  now  a  fall 
Hedged  owner.  He  has  a  very  flourishing 
school  and  he  is  prospering  as  becomes  his  en- 
ergy anil  ability. 

Los  Angeles 

We  were  greeted  with  open-armed  cordiality 
by  K.  S.  Lawyer,  of  the  Coast  College  of  Let- 
tering, and  his  skillful  assistant,  H.  S.  Blanch- 
ard.  Lawyer  is  a  booster  but  not  a  boaster  and 
as  a  consequence  he  is  prospering. 

We  next  called  upon  Mr.  O.  T.  Johnston,  of 
the  Y.M.C.  A.,  the  educational  efficiency  en- 
gineer of  that  institution,  who  changed  a  defi- 
cit of  817,000.00  into  a  profit  of  some  $1,500.00 
within  a  year,  and  who  looks  the  part  of  a  boy  in 
years  even  though  he  is  old  and  wise  in  experi- 
ence. Later  on  we  faced  a  splendid  audience 
in  the  institution— an  audience  of  men  bent  on 
finding  their  highest  service. 

Our  next  call  was  upon  M.  E.  Austin,  head  of 
the  commercial  and  penmanship  departments 
of  the  California  State  Normal  School  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  we  found  him  housed  in  and 
among  some  thirteen  substantial  appropriate, 
and  beautiful  buildings.  He  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  student  finances,  having  his  pupils  keep 
the  accounts  as  a  part  of  their  actual  experi- 
ence training.  Needless  to  say  he  is  render- 
ing efficient  service  in  the  pedagogy  and  prac- 
tice of  penmanship,  accounts,  shorthand,  type- 
writing, etc.  Several  audiences  among  his  pu- 
pils bespeaks  the  kind  of  penmanship  training 
all  normals  should  provide. 

Saturday  evening.  March  25,  we  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Commercial  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles,  which  meets  monthly. 
They  are  a  hospitable, wholesome,  enthusiastic, 
progressive  body  of  teachers  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  know. 

The  City  Teachers 

We  had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  addressing 
the  teachers  of  the  city  in  eight  different  groups 
andgrades.  Writing  is  beiDg  well  taughtgen- 
erally  throughout  that  city,  big  and  glowing  as 
it  is.  Some  years  ago  Supt.  Francis  put  pen- 
manship into  the  High  Schools  and  then  he  had 
the  grade  teachers  trained  after  school  hours, 
once  a  week  UDtil  qualified.  Miss  Jeannette 
Baldwin  ami  her  sister  Ida,  both  from  Dayton, 
O.,  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  writing 
in  the  High  Schools  and  later  on  Mr.  R.  E. 
Wialt,  of  Iowa,  trained  the  teachers  of  the 
grades.  As  a  consequence  of  the  efficiency  and 
enthusiasm  of  these  royal  workers,  not  only 
Los  Angeles  but  the  entire  slate  of  California  is 
Zanerianized. 

It  was  there  we  heard  that  "'Twas  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost"  Francis  than  never  to  have 
come  under  the  spell  of  his  inspiration  and  the 
impelling  power  of  his  personality.  As  aeon- 
sequence  Columbus  and  Ohio  will  nowawaken. 

An  audience  of  upward  of  (500  commercial 
students  under  the  direction  of  C.  F.  Weber, 
gathered  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  to 
hear  the  writer  speak  concerning  their  work  and 
opportunities. 

In  the  Lincoln  High  School,  we  spoke  to  the 
commercial  students  gathered  on  the  roof  gar- 
den, which  proved  the  most  delightful  and  in- 
spiring platform  we  ever  stood  upon. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Crouse,  who  has  charge  of  the 
writing,  is  one  of  America's  finest  penmen,  and 
is  securing  superior  results.  Mr.  Wiatt  has 
charge  of  commercial  subjects. 

In  Manual  Arts  High  School,  we  found  the 
commercial  and  penmanship  pupils  not  a  whit 
less  enthusiastic  and  skillful  than  in  the 
"Polly"  and  Lincoln.  Mr.  F.  J.  Armstrong 
heads  the  commercial  department,  and  Miss 
Ida  M.  Baldwin  inspires  the  writing. 

Unless  you  have  visited  these  institutions 
and  teachers  you  cannot  know  the  full  meaning 
of  intensive  training  of  the  most  modern  type. 

At  Pasadena 

We  made  a  hasty  run  out  to  Pasadena  to  see 
A.  P.  Meub,  the  penmanship  inspiration  of  the 


Polytechnic  High  School.  This  institution  is 
unique  in  architecture  and  up  to  the  latest  in 
appointment  and  courses  of  study.  Principal 
Cross  combines  the  qualities  of  school  man  and 
executive.  Mr.  Lewis,  head  of  the  commercial 
department,  is  not  merely  at  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment but  ahead  with  his  course  of  study. 
We  were  privileged  to  speak  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred high  school  pupils  in  an  exceptionally 
fine  auditorium. 

At  Long  Beach 

Here  we  met  the  supervisor  of  writing,  Miss 
Severance,  whom  we  found  a  wide  awake 
teacher  who  is  growing  and  not  merely  going. 
We  found  the  teachers  very  appreciative  and 
alert,  and  the  principals  cordial  and  enthusias- 
tic. Supt.  Stevens  believes  nothing  is  too  good 
in  quality  for  bis  pupils  and  consequently  for 
his  teachers  and  patrons.  The  city  is  long  on 
education  as  well  as  on  beach. 

At  Santa  Barbara 

This  little  city  with  its  environs  of  mountains; 
sea:  variety  of  trees,  fiowers  and  fruits;  and  its 
Mission,  and  palaces,  and  homes  comes  about 
being  as  near  heaven  as  earth  and  man  can  com- 
bine to  make  it.  We  found  Supt.  A.  C.  Olney  a 
most  appreciative,  cordial,  and  progressive  man 
and  the  teachers  a  frank,  live  wire  lot  of  men 
and  women.  In  Mr.  Grant  Armstrong,  head  of 
the  commercial  department,  we  discovered  a 
friend  whom  we  had  never  met  and  an  unusual- 
ly efficient  teacher  in  all  he  atlempts. 

Mr.  Hoover,  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Business 
College,  reported  the  return  of  a  more  prosper- 
ous Bchool  this  year,  as  is  common  among 
school  men  in  most  localities. 

San  Bernardino  Co. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  County  Supt.  of  San 
Bernardino,  is  a  most  practical  and  progressive 
executive.  The  county  is  about  as  large  as 
Ohio,  and  if  you  omit  the  nar  in  the  pronunci- 
ation (San  Berdino)  your  jaws  will  relax  with 
pleasure. 

Prin.  C.  H.  Covell,  of  Kedlands,  extended  the 
glad  hand  and  the  teachers  proved  appreciative 
and  awake  to  the  needs  of  writing  as  a  language 
as  well  as  an  art. 

Supt  Roy  B.  Stover,  of  San  Bernardino,  is 
putting  the  necessary  punch  into  the  writing  to 
place  it  on  a  par  with  other  school  activities. 
Supervisor,  principals,  and'  teachers  are  all 
moving  forward  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other 
essentials, 

San  Francisco  and  Sister  Cities 

An  audience  of  near  fifteen  hundred  attentive, 
appreciative  teachers  spoke  eloquently  forthe 
popularity  and  leadership  of  their  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Alfred  Koncovieri.  and  their  in- 
terest in  writing  as  well.  In  the  audience  we 
noticed  the  smiling  countenance  of  our  whole- 
souled  friend,  Mr.  P.  A.  Espina,  formerly  su. 
perivisor  of  writing  in  the  schools.  Arm  move- 
ment writing  will  be  given  a  chance  to  serve 
health,  language  and  writing  from  the  first 
grade  up.  We  bespeak- results  of  the  modern 
and  efficient  type.  The  questions  were  many, 
to-the-point  and  timely.  San  Francisco  is  on 
the  move,  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

We  dropped  in  on  our  good  old  tried  and  true 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Espina,  whom  we 
found  hale  and  happy.  For  many  years  he  su- 
pervised the  writing  in  the  city  but  now  de- 
votes most  of  his  time  to  engrossing,  Mrs.  Es- 
pina aiding  in  a  skillful  way.  While  there, 
Miss  L.  E.  Freese,  penman  in  the  high  School 
of  Commerce  called  and  her  looks  bespoke  suc- 
cess in  her  work. 

We  then  called  upon  and  met  for  the  first 
time.  Miss  Eflie  B.  McFadden,  in  charge  of  the 
penmanship  of  the  San  Francisco,  State  Nor- 
mal School.  She  is  an  intensive  worker  and 
promotes  pupils  individually  rather  than  by 
grades,  passing  them  whenever  their  work  at- 
tains a  given  degree  of  proficiency,  whether  in 
the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  grades. 

At  Berkeley 

Supt.  M.  C.  James  called  his  teachers  to- 
gether and  a  congenial  lot  they  proved  to  be. 


We  discovered  no  wry  faces  in  the  audience  as 
the  penmanship  medicine  was  handed  out  in 
the  editor's  blunt  Dutch  way.  Mr.  E.  W.  Barn- 
hart,  head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  is  ac- 
complishing things  worth  while  in  that  work. 
He  has  charge  of  the  commercial  and  penman- 
ship work  in  the  Berkeley  Summer  School  o 
the  University.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kent,  of  Stock- 
ton, will  have  the  writing  in  hand.  The  Zaner 
Method  is  in  demand  because  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  State.  The  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm is  marked  and  commendable. 

At  San  Leandro 

Supt.  Guy  Smith  and  his  teachers  are  pro- 
gressives and  as  a  consequence  they  are  pro- 
gressing in   writing  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

Here  we  were  entertained  at  the  hospitable 
hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Weaver,  who  is 
now  a  prosperous  banker,  who  formerly  owned 
the  San  Francisco  Business  College.  A  sixty- 
mile  auto  trip  through  one  of  California's  in- 
numerable and  incomparable  canyons,  when 
the  mountains  were  carpeted  in  velvet  gieen 
and  illuminated  by  wild  fiowers,  will  long  re- 
main a  picture  in  memory's  gallery.  The  dol- 
lar in  no  way  disturbs  or  dims  Mr.  Weaver's 
friendships. 

At  Oakland 

Supt.  A.  C.  Barker  is  a  practical  Bchool  man 
who  tests  by  results  and  not  by  theories,  and  his 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Mr.  W.  E.  Moore,  is  pre- 
paring the  evidence  in  the  form  of  better  teach- 
ing and  more  practical  writing.  We  met  here, 
also,  Principal  B.  F.  Allison,  whom  we  have 
known  as  a  penman  and  friend  for  many  years. 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Allison  are  both  liberal, 
progressive,  skilled  teachers  and  penmen. 

The  "Frisco"  Normal 

In  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  F'rancisco 
we  had  the  privilege  of  observing  the  work  in 
the  model  schools  and  discovered  commend- 
able results.  The  instruction  is  largely  indi- 
vidual because  of  the  small  classes  and  three 
or  four  teachers  in  a  room.  This  provides  the 
maximum  experience  for  the  pupil— teachers 
and  the  maximum  of  instruction  forthe  chil- 
dren. As  a  result,  the  pupils  are  trained  with 
the  minimum  of  drill,  and  well  trained,  too. 
Miss  Effie  B.  McFadden  is  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  writing. 

At  Alameda 

Supt.  C.  J.  DuFour  called  his  entire  teaching 
force  to  receive  inspiration  and  instruction  in 
writing.  Writing  is  receiving  splendid  atten- 
tion because  the  superintendent  has  put  writ- 
ing upon  the  list  of  major  subjects  which  means 
that  pupils  must  pass  in  penmanship  in  order  to 
be  promoted.  Many  and  practical  were  the 
questions  asked. 

In  Nevada  County 

Supt.  K.  J.  Fitzgerald  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  finest  penman  among  county  su- 
perintendents and  as  a  consequence  his  teach- 
ers are  interested  and  enthusiastic  and  getting 
results.  This  is  a  picturesque  part  of  the  state 
in  which  agriculture,  fruit  culture,  gold  mining, 
and  education  all  flourish  together.  We  enjoy- 
ed our  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  very 
much  and  can  only  wish  we  looked  one-tenth 
as  good  to  them  as  they  looked  to  us. 

In  Sonoma  Co. 

At  Healdsburg  we  found  a  large  body  of 
teachers  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Florence 
M.  Barnes,  the  County  Superintendent,  whom 
we  discovered  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  business 
—as  well  as  school-woman.  Here  we  unex- 
pectedly met  for  the  first  time  one  whom  we 
had  known  professionally  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, Mr.  C.  H.  Hinchey,  who  "sprouted"com- 
mercially  and  penmanistically  at  Valparaiso 
and  under  Michael  in  Delaware,  O.  He  is  a 
modest,  wholesome,  prosperous,  growing  fel- 
low. 

In  Tehama  County 

We  discovered  the  Supt.  of  Ked  Bluff  Schools, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Sweeney,  and  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Miss  Minnie  B.  Lang,  both 
interested  in  better  writing  and  more  practical 
teaching.    As  a  consequence  progress  is  being 
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made  in  the  art  of  writing.  We  spent  a  very  de- 
lightful day  in  conference  and  contact  with  the 
superintendents,  teachers  and  pupils. 

This  ended  a  most  enjoyable  rive  weeks' 
work  in  the  great  empire  of  the  Pacific— big 
and  great  in  many  particulars.  Penmanship  on 
the  Pacific  is  awakening  and  improving. 

At  Spokane. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  week  of 
April  16-22  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  visiting 
friends,  attending  the  Inland  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation Convention,  and  appearing  upon  its  pro- 
gram. 

The  Commercial  Section  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  convention,  H.  L.  (jray,  of  Walla 
Walla,  being  the  chairman.  W.  E.  Haesler,  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School  of  Spokane, 
is  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Northwest  Commercial  are  a  live,  able, 
cordial  body  of  educators  whose  work  measures 
well  with  that  found  anywhere  else. 

The  Blair  Business  College,  the  Northwest- 
ern Business  College,  and  the  Spokane  Expert 
School  are  doing  good  work.  Mr.  H.  C.  Blair 
extended  the  glad  hand  of  friendship.  Mr.  M. 
M.  Higley  extended  the  hospitality  of  his  seven 
passenger  Paige.  E.  L.  Glick  of  the  North- 
western, "who  wrote  nearest  like  Madarasz." 
gave  some  skillful  demonstrations  of  his  ambi- 
dextrous and  double  hand  writing.  Raymond 
P.  Kelly,  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Expert,  and  his 
better  half,  extended  a  welcome  to  their  near 
Spokane  home,  which  is  a  source  of  health, 
hospitality  and  comfort. 

We  met  for  the  first  time  Messrs.  F rank  H. 
Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Spokane  Writing,  and  C. 
E.  Baten,  penman  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  High 
School.  Both  are  able,  live  penmanship  wires, 
and  interesting  fellows. 

Our  former  pupil  and  prince  of  good  men, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Fearon,  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  North  Central  High  School, 
and  his  winning  wife,  made  our  stay  a  veritable 
feast  of  fellowship  and  hospitality  and  fine 
things  to  eat. 

Spokane  City  and  people  are  inspiring. 

At  Boise 

Supt.  C.  E.  Rose  is  deservedly  popular  be- 
cause he  is  a  modern  efficiency  educational  en- 
gineer. The  penmanship  work  we  found  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  teaching  force  is  re- 
sponsive and  efficient.  Primary  as  well  as  a 
Grammar  Supervisor  make  for  efficiency  in  all 
subjects.  Mr.  A.  B.  Zu  Tavern,  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department,  not  only  knows  that  work,  but 
he  is  a  skilled  penman  as  well.  Moreover,  he 
is  an  accomplished  harpist  and  jolly  good  fel- 
low. We  also  discovered  another  Zanerian  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Scudder,  who  was  promoted 
from  the  commercial  department  to  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  We  met  for  the 
first  time  after  many  years  of  professional  ac- 
quaintance Mr.  J.  Fred  Williams,  of  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Session's  office  whom 
we  found  to  be  a  clean,  clear  cut,  able  man.  As 
the  former  head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
city,  he  started  the  teachers  some  years  ago  on 
the  road  to  good  writing. 

Boise  is  a  beautiful  little  capital  city  nestlir  g 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Sierra  mountains  and  at 
the  side  of  the  Boise  river.  Thecilyis  heated 
from  hot  water  from  springs. 

Zu  Tavern  and  Scudder,  devil-like,  motored  us 
up  one  of  their  many  canyons  to  the  top  of  a 
mile  high  mountain,  showed  us  the  landscape, 
lunched  us  at  sundown,  and  then,  saint-like, 
took  us  to  Nampa,  twenty  miles  aw  ay,  in  thirty- 
eight  minutes  to  catch  the  train.  Whether  they 
touched  the  earth  on  their  way  home  we  have 
not  heard  at  this  writing. 

In  Pocatello 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  half  day  with  T. 
Courtney,  of  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute, 
whom  many  of  our  readers  know  by  the  lessons 
he  has  contributed  in  the  past.  As  a  penman 
and  teacher  he  ranks  among  the  foremost  in 
America.  We  also  met  our  former  pupil,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Griffith,  who  was  taking  post-graduate  work 
in  shorthand  and  engrossing.  Pocatello  is  a 
thriving  city  with  a  promising  future. 


At  Salt  Lake  City. 

We  know  of  no  school  system  better  super- 
vised than  that  of  Salt  Lake  City  under  the  su- 
perintendency  of  D.  H.  Christensen,  the  two 
grade  Supervisors,  and  the  exceptionally  able 
Principals. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  for  the  third 
time  to  the  principals,  and  for  the  first  time  to 
the  High  School  teachers  and  then  to  the  grade 
teachers. 

The  writing  in  the  Schools  is  on  the  improve 
and  will,  in  due  time,  rank  high  unless  we  mis- 
judge the  interest  and  ability  manifested. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  to  the  teachers  by  the 
Supervisor  of  the  Grammar  Grades,  Mr.  G.N. 
Child,  is  one  of  the  neatest  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  read.  We  hope  to  pass  it  on  to 
our  readers  in  these  columns. 

The  retiring  Supt.  Christensen  leaves  large 
shoes  for  Dr.  Smith,  of  Meadville,  the  new 
Supt.,  to  till  and  he  leaves  a  well  organ- 
ized system  to  direct  and  inspire. 

Milton  H.  Ross,  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Business  Col- 
lege, James  D.  Todd  and  F.  E.  Oneth,  of  the 
West  High  School,  and  W.  B.  Robinson,  of  the 
Utah  Sugar  Co.,  all  loyal  Zanerians  and  royal 
good  fellows,  welcomed,  feasted,  motored  and 
flattered  us  until  we  were  nearly  spoiled.  All 
are  happily  married  but  Oneth,  and  if  we  may 
judge  the  signs  are  favorable  for  him. 
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Mr.  Charles  Swiercinsky,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears above,  recently  finished  his  first  year  as 
principal  of  the  penmanship  department  of  the 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College  of  Salina, 
Kansas. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
years,  not  only  in  this  department,  but  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  school.  Mr.  Swiercinsky,  a  Za- 
nerian graduate,  has  been  successful  in  turning 
out  some  of  the  best  penmen  the  school  has  ever 
graduated.  A  class  of  about  fifty  young  men 
and  women  have  already  secured  certificates  in 
this  department. 

Mr  Swiercinsky  is  well  liked,  is  a  successful 
teacher  and  a  good  fellow.  He  returns  to  the 
Zanerian  the  first  of  June  to  take  up  advanced 
penmanship  work,  with  the  idea  of  doing  even 
more  successful  work  in  the  comirg  year  at  the 
College  and  of  perfecting  himself  in  all  lines 
of  this  most  interesting  profession. 
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$1.00  WORTH-NOW  25  Cts. 

I  will  tell  you,  and  send  15  Cards  different  styles, 
1  Beautiful  Flourished  Bird,  1  Set  Ornament  Cap- 
itals, 1  Set  Business  Capitals,  (and  your  name 
beautifully  lettered.)  Send  25c  at  once,  and 
learn  Why? 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT, 

1212    WISE    ST.  LYNCHBURG,    VIRGINIA 


Business  School  Advertising 

Copy  for  booklets,  circulars,  postal  cards, 
follow-up  letters.  Some  of  the  best  Business 
Schools  have  taken  every  piece  of  copy  I 
have  written      Write  me. 


e.  D. 

78  Main  St. 


SNOW 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 


THE  COSTELLO  COURSE 


IN 

ENGROSSING  by  Correspondence 

is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an 
unqualified  success.  Send  postal  card 
for  particulars. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO, 

Engrosser  and   Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg.         SCRANTON,  PA. 


You  Can  Learn  to  Write 


a  rapid,  tireless  business 
hand  in  a  short  time  at  a 
small  cost  by  the  Court- 
ney Method  of  Instruction  at  home  in 
spare  time.  Write  for  Circulars  contain- 
ing convincing  proof. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY, 
Box  G  492  DETROIT.  MICH 


SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different)--. 20c 

Ornate  letter - -  50c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 25c 

1    "         "      Combination 25c 

\  Business  Letter 25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps - 10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 26c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen 2Sc 

$2.05 

All    for $1.50 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship 10c. 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument •....  $1.50 


519  Germain  Bldg. 


Lot  Angeles   Cal 


SPECIAL     OFFER     A 

Artistic  liems  In  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  L.  Madarasz  a  book  or  32 

pages,  t;  3  4x9  :i  r  Indies.  Tills  I k  ,'ontiilns  X'J  sp,:-, 'linens  ,,t  ,-ard  writing  and 

Hi  pages  of  other  work  ami  Is  worth  ten  times  the  price  quoted. 

Artistic  Gems  in  Ornamental  Penmanship $1.00 

Book  on  Business  Writing.  75  Lessons.. 30 

34  Alphabets  in  Practical  Lettering 30 

Lessons  in  Engrossing  Script .30 

95  Lessons  in  Ornamental  Writing 50 

Lessons  in  Engrossing  Script  by  Madarasz .30 

Total  Value  when  sent  seperately 2.70 

All  the  above  sent  at  one  time  for  only 1  00 

Send  stamps,  currency  or  money  order. 

C.  W.  JONES.  Principal 
Brockton  Business  College  BROCKTON,   MASS. 
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Co 


DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self-addressed  postal 

for  criticism,  and  stamps 

for  retarn  of   specimens. 


K'l. 


Lay  off  design  about  8x14  in  size  giving 
special  prominence  to  words  "Diplomas  and 
Certificates."  Pencil  entire  design  with  care, 
aiming  for  accuracy  of  outlines  with  color 
values  suggested. 


The  lettering  of  principle  lines  is  a  mixture  of 
Old  Knglish  and  Church  Textstyles,  and  must 
be  very  carefully  outlined  and  "cut  in"  with 
solid  black.  Inaccuracies  here  and  there  may 
be  corrected  with  Chinese  white  mixed  with 
water  to  tiow  freely,  applied  with  a  common 
pen. 

You  will  observe  that  color  values  are  treated 
in  line  and  stipple.  The  background  of  scroll 
work  should  be  darker  in  tone  at  bottom  part  of 
design,  and  this  effect  may  be  obtained  by 
cross-hatched  lines.  Blend  off  to  the  light  tone 
at  top  by  using  regularly  spaced  dots. 

This  is  a  very  practical  style  of  pen  work  and 
worthy  of  mastery  in  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

We  receive  from  time  to  time  many  speci- 
mens from  students  following  these  lessons, 
and  we  regret  to  say  that  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are  gotten  up  in  a  careless  and  indifferent 


manner.  To  all  let  us  say  that  a  careful,  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  student  will  surely 
succeed.  Remember  that  anything  worth  do- 
ing at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

"  ir— im — ii  i 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


ftcbers.  Including  Imoks  of  special  edu- 
ial  valne  anil  l>ooks  on  business  subjects, 
cb  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed  In  these 
ns.  the  object  being  to  give  snfiicient  de- 
Ion  of  each  to  enable  our  readers  to  deter- 


DENGLER'S  LESSONS   AND   EXERCISES  IN 
ENGLISH. 

By  Walter  E.  Dengler,  ME.  Published  by 
The  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  286 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Price  60c  net. 

A  practical  book  on  English  for  use  in  high 
schools,  upper  grammar  grades,  business  and 
evening  schools, etc. 

The  author  has  tried  to  write  a  sane,  simple 
and  sensible  English  Grammar  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary  American  boy  and  girl. 
He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  the 
subject  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  As  near- 
ly as  possible  the  non  essentials  are  omitted 
and  the  space  is  given  to  essentials  and  helpful 
exercises  which  are  especially  valuable  in 
building  a  vocabulary. 

All  teachers  of  English  will  do  well  to  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  this  excellent  book. 

Pitman's  Phonographic  Reader  No.  1.  Pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St., 
New  York  City.    48  pages.    Price  20  cents. 

This  book  contains  a  course  of  reading  exer- 
cises in  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography,  with  key. 
The  object  is  to  tearh  one  to  read  correct  short- 
band  rapidly  and  easily.  The  key  should  be 
consulted  when  necessary.  The  work,  no 
doubt,  fills  a  nick  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
Another  book  published  by  the  same  firm  is 
Pitman's  Shorthand  Reading  Lessons  No.  3. 
Price  25  cents.  The  work  in  this  book  is  en- 
tirely in  shorthand.  These  exercises  are  very 
suitable  for  dictation  practice,  as  well  as  for 
reading  lessons.   

The  American  Office,  by  J.  W.  Schulze, 
1914.  published  by  Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Ves- 
ey  St.,    New  York.    418  pages,    Price  $3.00. 

This  book  is  surely  a  timely  product.  Office 
problems,  large  and  small,  are  handled 
practically.  Office  Machinery.  Office  Super- 
vision, Office  Direction  are  concretely  il- 
lustrated and  described.  All  phases  of  office 
work  relating  to  the  employment  improve- 
ment, direction  and  management  of  employees 
are  carefully  considered.  Concrete  illustrations 
are  given  from  many  up-to-date  offices.  Any 
one  interested  in  the  organization,  manage- 
ment and  systemization  of  an  up-to-date  office 
would  find  this  volume  of  great  help.  Schools 
seeking  the  latest  ideas  and  metbodB  would 
find  the  volume  invaluable. 


PITNAN'S  THEORY   PRACTICE  BOOK. 

By  Edwin  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand,  North  Side  High  School,  Denver, 
Colo. 

This  work  is  designed  to  save  the  time  of  the 
pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher.  It  is  not  mere  the- 
ory, but  is  the  outgrowth  of  successful  teaching 
experience,  and  has  pruved  its  value  in  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  pupils  who  have  followed  its 
teachings  and  who  have  made  good.  No  apolo- 
gy is  offered,  tberefoie,  for  placing  the  Theory- 
Practice  Book  on  the  market.  To  the  busy 
teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  the  public  high  schools,  this 
book  will  be  found  most  helpful, and  it  will  en- 
able them  to  achieve  a  maximum  result  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  effort. 

Part  1,  Stiff  paper  covers,  price,  50c. 

Part  2,     "       ' 50c. 

"Postage,"  83.00  per  year,  single  copies  80c, 
published  by  the  Postage  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Ma6s.,  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
highest  grade  magazines  published.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  Advertising  in  its  vari- 
ous phases,  principally  with  that  which  relates 
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to  direct  advertising  through  the  mails.  Louis 
Victor  Eyting,  the  wizzard  of  letter  writing,  is 
associate  editor.  The  printing,  the  paper,  and 
the  contents  are  the  best  possible.  It  is  well 
worth  the  price  asked,  even  a  single  copy  is 
worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

"Mills  Business  Penmanship."  by  Edward  C. 
Mills,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Rochester,  N,  Y  , 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company  is 
the  title  of  a  cloth  bound,  77-page,  splendidly 
written  volume  containing  a  series  of  graded 
lessons  in  writing.  Anyone  acquainted  with 
Mills'  penmanship  knows  that  the  tech- 
nique is  as  near  perfection  as  the  hu- 
man hand  can  make  it.  The  book  is  intended 
principally  for  use  in  high  and  commercial 
schools.  The  gradation  is  admirable,  and  the 
instructions  are  specific.    Price  35c. 

Speed  Seerets  of  Rapid  Calculation.  By  F. 
A.  Farmer,  President  of  National  Business  Col- 
lege, Kort  Worth.  Texas.  Published  by  the 
author.    61  pages.    Price  50c. 

Mr.  Farmer  published  this  book  at  the  re- 
quest of  friends  and  pupils  who  are  familiar 
with  the  results  he  has  achieved  in  teaching 
this  subject  in  his  schools. 

The  work  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
but  practical.  On  this  subject  the  authorstates: 
"In  giving  this  book  to  the  public  we  do  so 
realizing  that  we  have  not  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject of  Rapid  Calculation,  but  rather  that  we 
have  just  garnered  a  few  of  the  precious  jewels 
of  knowledge  that  lie  dust  covered  in  the  great 
realm  of  Mathematics  and  put  them  out  in  the 
sunlight  of  understanding  so  that  the  earnest 
student  may  not  only  admire  their  gleaming 
beauty  but  by  persistent  effort  and  application 
make  them  all  his  own." 

The  book  was  prepared  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  price  $2.50  per  copy,  but  in  order 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  average  per- 
son, it  was  decided  to  make  the  price  but  50c 
per  copy. 

What  is  it  worth  to  a  business  man  today  to  be 
quick  and  accurate  at  fignres?  That  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.    However,  it  is  easily  seen 


that  one  who  possesses  such  ability  has  a  great 
advantage  over  one  not  so  trained.  Anyone 
who  makes  use  of  this  book  will  undoubtedly 
rind  it  worth  many  times  the  price. 


The  Book  of  Thrift,  by  T.  B.  MacGregor, 
published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  349  pages,  price  $1.00. 

This  book  endeavors  to  make  it  clear  why  we 
should  save  and  how  to  save  and  what  to  do 
with  our  savings.  It  is  intended  to  promote 
a  consistent,  methodical  habit  of  saving, 
whatever  the  income  may  be.  The  author 
has  gone  to  many  sources  for  information 
from  which  he  freely  quotes.  Undoubtedly, 
many  persons  who  have  read  this  book 
now  see  the  wisdom  of  accumulating  cap- 
ital for  the  proverbial  "rainy  day,"  being  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  financial  independence  is 
secured  not  by  what  one  earns  but  by  what  one 
saves. 

The  author  dedicates  the  book  to  his  Mother 
"who  did  wonders  on  a  small  income,"  and  to 
his  wife,  "who  wonders  what  she  would  do  with 
a  large  one."  The  book  will  undoubtedly  prove 
valuable  to  all  who  would  make  good  in  these 
times  of  extravagance  and  temptation  to  spend 
uselessly.  Those  who  heed  the  teachings  of 
the  book  will  be  able  to  roll  the  dollar  farther 
than  they  otherwise  could.  We  commend  it 
especially  to  young  people,  most  of  whom 
need  the  lessons  this  book  teaches. 

Pitman's  Dictation  Instructor.  By  Edwin  H. 
Carver  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  New 
York  City.  A  book  of  238  pages.  Cloth.  Pub- 
lished bv  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St., 
New  York  City.    Price  85  cents. 

The  object  of  this  new  dictation  book  is  to 
train  the  student  to  write  correct  shorthand  rap- 
idly, and  to  transcribe  his  notes  accurately  and 
quickly;  to  sustain  his  interest;  to  make  him 
think. 

It  contains  a  review  of  shorthand  prin- 
ciples, facsimile  model  typewritten  letters, 
a  selection  of  original  letters  and  articles  from 
many  different  lines  of  business,  helpful  sug- 


gestions about  how  to  apply  for  a  position  and 
get  it,  how  to  prepare  for  examinations  and 
high  speed  contests,  what  an  employer  wants 
his  stenographer  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  do- 
arranged  with  vocabularies  of  engraved  short- 
hand outlines. 

This  book  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  material  for  the  student  of  shorthand. 
One  page  is  occupied  by  a  letter  in  practical 
business  script  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 


Barnes'  Complete  Typewriting  Instructor, by 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Barnes,  published  by  Arthur  J. 
Barnes  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo  , 
lol  pages,  is  a  revised  edition  of  this  work  and 
sells  for  81.50.  Another  edition,  The  Special 
Instructor,  which  omits  only  the  dictation 
course  and  the  classified  commercial  technical- 
ities, is  listed  at  81.00.  This  is  the  day  when 
the  typewriter  is  practically  everywhere,  and 
publishers  of  commercial  text  books  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  furnish  typewriting  instructors 
that  train  students  to  become  expert  with  the 
machine.  Judging  from  the  index  of  the 
Barnes'  book,  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
yet  issued.  Mental  action  is  emphasized  as 
the  foundation  of  typewriting  skill.  Practice 
without  thought  is  misdirected  energy  For 
this  reason,  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  con- 
centration of  thought  is  compelled  by  the  con- 
stantchange  of  words,  thus  eliminating  entire- 
ly the  possibility  of  a  "sing-song"  mechanical 
writing  of  the  words.  Special  finger  training 
consists  of  progressive,  systematic  exercises, 
each  selected  with  the  definite  purpose  of  de- 
veloping some  particular  ability,  while  the 
whole  series  of  exercises,  is  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  strength,  supple- 
ness, and  control  of  these  little  agents  of  the 
brain,  nerve  and  muscle-  With  the  fingers 
fully  developed  and  perfectly  controled,  error- 
proof  writing  is  possible;  arid  not  only  that  — 
the  pupils  write  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  more 
easily  and  with  less  fatigue  than  they  would 
otherwise  write  at  a  low  rate  of  speed.  We  ad- 
vise a  thorough  examination  of  this  book  by  all 
who  are  seeking  the  latest  and  best  in  a  type- 
writing instructor. 


Lincoln  Said, 

"I  shall  adopt  new  views 
as  fast  as  they  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  true  views." 


But  how  can  any  one  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
the  past  who  will   not  take  the  pains  to  acquaint  him- 
self  with   the   conditions  of   the   present.      The   future 
has  nothing  but   failure   in   store  for  the  man  who  dis- 
regards the  march  of  progress. 

In  adopting  any  of  The  Practical  Text  Book  Com- 
pany's publications  for  practical  schools,  you  will  be 
-_,-.,  __„      ______  adopting  new  views  because  they  are  true  views.      But 

we  cannot  make  our  labor  and  experience  effective  as 
a  benefit  to  you  until  you  signify  your  willingness  to  accept  such  aid  at  our  hands.  Hundreds  of 
commercial  schools  are  using  our  text-books,  and  prospering  marvelously  because  of  them.  Let 
your  attention  "hit  the  trail"  in  our  direction,  and  you  will  never  regret  the  first  step  toward  better 
equipment  for  the  business  of  teaching  business. 

Catalogue  free.      Special   inducements  on  copies  for  examination.      Now  is  the  time  to  decide 
on  books  for  next  year. 

Drop  us  a  card  TODAY. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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LESSONS   IN 

RAPID  WRITING 

FOR  TEACHER   AND    PUPIL 

Eighty-four  pases  5'2x8  Inches/filled  with 

a  greater  amount  of  writing,  variety  of  exer- 

cises and  forms,  than  any  other  book  of  its 

size  for  Twenty-five  Cents.      Special  prices 

in  quantities. 

<_^|^g^ 

3702    LOCUST  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

The  American  Penman 

The  leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Commercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 


Contains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
writing  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of 
Business,  School  News,  Personal 
News,    Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample   Copy,  10c. 

Club   Rates    Given    on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Feb  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^n^wL0" 


,( ETERNAL  IKK 
<  ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  U  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

Thenc  InkR  write  black  from   tb«   pen 

point  and  utay  blaok  forerer;  proof  to 

age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals  mad  Are 

If  your  dealer  doe*  not  supply 

"i'f  inks,  tend  to 

CHAS.  M.  KIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfi 
27 1  Ninth  St  BROOKLYI,  N.  V. 


THE  QUALITY  LINE 

Onrll  e  of  stock  dip'omas  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete,  and  our  facilities  for  designing 
distinctive  and  artistic  foims  are  unexcelled. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements.  Send  for 
1910  catalog  and  full  sized  samples. 

ENGROSSING 

of  Memorial  Resolutions  — Diploma  Filling. 

E^=sH0WARD&  BROWNIE 

Rockland,    Maine 


June,  the  month  of  brides  and  birds.  By  H.  S. 
Blanchard.  with  Coast  College  of  Lettering, 
Los  Angeles. 


Trap  resets  Itself.  22  Inches  bleb.  Will  last 
for  years.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  Weighs  7 
pounds.  12  rats  caught  one  day.  Cheese  is 
used,  doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap 
does  its  work,  never  falls  and  is  always  ready 
for  the  next  rat.  When  rats  and  mice  pass 
device  they  die.  Rats  are  disease  carriers, 
also  cause  fires.  These  catchers  should  be  in 
school  building.  Ratcatcher  sent  pre 
paid  on  receipt  of  83.  Mouse  catcher.  10  in- 
ches high.  81.     Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

h.  r>.  ^s^?vrAl*T«s, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer 
UNIVERSAL  RAT  AND   MOUSE  TRAPS 

nton.  Pa. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing  ?  If  so, 
use  the  Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They 
positively  prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c. 
Adjuster'lOc  postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with 
order.  Send  stamps.  The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-old  Lucynda 
Miller  (the  writing  marvel)  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion meeting  convinced  all  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claims  are 
not  exaggerated.  Try  them  in  your  classes.  Address 
1024N.  ROBEYST.     C.    A.    TAVST,        CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A  SCIENTIFICALLY  DESIGNED  PEN-HOLDER 


THE  ciMEINEK  OBLIQUE  HOl.HEK  Is  designed  to 
.THIIMft  FITS  HERE  ">eet  the  roQnlremeilts  of  the  most  exacting  l»n 
M  nUrvtD  TIIJ  nur\U  men  lts  lrri.t.„i„r  sluuie.  whleli  ni.tnrall.v  conforms 
to  the  shape  of  the  hand  makes  the  Omelner  Holiler 
en  Many  who  are  using  It  have  written  saving  that  they  would  not  (to  without  It 
rglng  their  friends  to  order.     I'rlee  In  either  seven  or  ten  men  lengths.  81.00. 

A.  J    GMEINF.R,  197  Asylum  St.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


art  ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 
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NDEX  TO  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

VOLUME      XXI 


^ 


SEPTEMBER,    l«J15.   TO    JUNE.    1916 

Accountancy,  Chas.  F.  Rittenhouse. 

Forward  .Sept. 

Opportunities  for  Commercial  Teachers  in 
the  High  Schools  of  the  Larger  Cities.  Oct. 

Business  Statements .-  Nov. 

Financial  Statements Dec. 

Percentages  of  Profit  and  Expenses.  Jan. 

Trial  Balance  and  Profit  and  Loss  State- 
ment...  Feb. 

Manufacturing  Sets ..Mar. 

Financial  Statements  for  Mfg.  Business Apr. 

Solution  to  Problem  Given  in  April -May 

Accountancy - June 

Arithmetic,  J.  C.  Howell. 

Ideas  of  an  Arithmetic  Teacher — Sept. 

Outlining  of  the  Course Oct. 

Rapid  Calculation  in  the  Arithmetic  Class.  Nov. 

Practical   Measurement Dec. 

Dealing  with  Parts— Jan. 

Interest Feb. 

Legal  Rateof  Interest-  - -- Mar. 

Exorbitant  Rate  of  Interest April 

On  Certain  Phases  of  the  Banking  Busi- 
ness   May 

Ideas  of  an  Arithmetic  Teacher.- June 

Business  Efficiency,  H.  E.  Cowan. 

Co-operation  Versus  Competition  in  the 
Classroom - -Sept. 

The  Reason  Why Oct. 

Learning  to  Learn - Nov. 

Putting  the  Business  Course  on  a  Business 
Basis...  -- Dec. 

The  Ascending  Standard  of  Commercial 
Education - - Jan. 

Commercial  Work  as  College  Preparation, Feb. 

What  the  Employer  Wants Mar. 

Buildinga  Text  Book April 

High  School  Economics — May 

Culture  Subjects  in  the  High  School June 

Business  English,  Rose  Buhlig. 

Basic  Principles Sept. 

A  Plea  for  Essentials - Oct. 

Punctuation  .- Nov.  and  Dec. 

Punctuation  of  Explanatory  Expressions-  Jan. 

Good  and  Bad  Business  Letters - Mar. 

Good  and  Bad  Business  Letters.  Condensa- 
tion - - April 

Good  and  Bad  Business  Letters,  Subordina- 
tion  May 

Ambiguity  of  Expression June 

Commercial  Law,  P.  B.  S.  Peters. 

Every  Man  is  Entitled  to  Have  His  Day  in 

Court -- Oct. 

Married  Women  Underthe  Common  Law.  Nov. 

Some  Ancient  Laws - Dec. 

Law  of  Infancy Jan. 

International  Law Feb. 

Corporations  in  General —  April 

Diary  Snapshots,  Alice  M.  Goldsmith. 

- Sept  to  May 

Carl  C.  Marshall's  Mental  Meanderings. 

The  Call  of  the  High  School,  Vale  Era  El- 
bertus,  As  to  Municipal  Housekeeping, 
From  the  View-point  of  an  Optimist,  A 
Quest  forthe  Residue  — Sept. 

Who  is  to  Boss  the  Schools?  After  the 
Sharks,  Concerning  the  Grouch,  Not  Yet 
Overdone,  Where  Ethics  and  Courtesy 
Meet,  Among  the  Mental  By-Paths Oct. 

Regarding  the  Axe  Grinders,  Taking  a 
Chance,  The  Personal  Touch.  Liberty 
vs.  Efficiency,  The  Mental  Tailoring, 
Brief  Meanderings  — Nov. 

Slang  and  Morals,  Bankers  and  Loan 
Sharks,  A  Neglecttd  Faculty,  A  Corn 
Specialist,  Gems  from  a  Sunflower  Ed- 
itor  Dec. 

The  Open  Road,  A  Fortnight  of  Boston; 
Among  the  Boston  Educators,  A  Big 
School  and  Its  C  reators,  New  York 
Again,  The  Gregg  Meeting Jan 


The  Morally  Maimed,  Theory  vs.  Practice, 
The  New  Movement  for  Spanish,  Let 
l's  Have  Peace,  Uncle  Robert  Spencer, 
Our  Language  Needs — Mar. 

Every  School  Man  Should  Teach,  What 
Else  Can  They  Do?  What's  the  Use  of 
It?  Spanish  and  Latin,  Another  "Iowa 
Idea,"  A  Notable  Book April 

What  Kind  of  Animals  Are  We?  The  Speed 
Delusion,  Living  and  Making  a  Living, 
The  Value  of  Tags,  The  Man  and  the 
Job,  Brief  Meanderings May 

Savages  and  Others,  The  Teacher's  Capital, 
The  Federation,  Vertical  Writing  and 
OtherSpooks June 

Chas.  T.  Cragin's  Stories. 

Tales  of  a  Melting  Pot Sept. 

Mixed  Ore  from  Italy -Oct. 

Darkest  Russia Nov. 

Rejected  Metal Dec. 

Clear  Havana .Jan. 

Rich  MetUfrom  Austria-Hungary Feb. 

Metal  from  Old  Spain         Mar. 

Sparkling  Metal  from  Denmark.-. April 

Splendid  Metal  from  Germany May 

Elhert  Hubbard's  Budgets. 

Pointers  for  Pay-Envelopes Sept.  to  June 

Business  Penmanship. 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing  by  S.E.Les- 
lie  -Sppt.  to  June 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing  by  1.  Z.  Hack- 
man. Sept.  to  Feb. 

Lessons  in  Business  Writing  by  E.  A. 
Lupfer .Feb.  to  June 

Engrossing  Features,  E.  L.  Brown. 

Decorative  Card Sept. 

German  Text Oct. 

Lettering  and  Fourishing Nov. 

Designing -- Dec. 

Old  English Jan. 

Design  for  Advertising Feb. 

Broad  Pen  Lettering Mar. 

Design  for  Advertising April 

Engrossing  Text  Alphabet May 

Cover  Design June 

Lessons  by  P.  W.  Costello.     Sept  to  June 

Biographies. 

J.  A.  Finnicum,  H.  C.Rice,  J.  T.  Sauntry, 
J.C  Smeltzer,  R.  B.  Stewart Sept. 

C.  E.  Lowder Oct. 

Stella  G.  Smith,  F.  H.  Arnold,  L.  R.  Swan- 
son     --- Nov. 

J.  R.  Rosen,  B.  M.  Lomeland Dec. 

J.  O.Gordon Jan. 

Esther  Hade -Feb. 

H.  E.  Wilson,  C.  E.  Baten April 

H.  H.  Stutsman,  J.  G.  Moore,  F.  S.  Robin- 
son, A.  L.  Hickman May 

Obituaries. 

Lyman  P.Spencer,  Samuel  D.  Holt,  W.  A. 

Whitehouse Sept. 

Fred  C.  Post Oct. 

Geo.  A.  Parker,  Peter  Ritner Dec. 

K.C.  Spencer Feb. 

Wm.  J.  Kinsley June 

Convention    Announcements    and 
Reports. 

Zar.eran  Penmanship  Convention  Repent  Sept. 

The  .lerseyites  Organize Oct. 

Gregg  Teachers'  Convention,  New  Eng- 
land Federation  of  High  School  Com- 
mercial Teachers..   Nov. 

Announcement  of  N.  C.  T.  F..  Report  of 
New  Jersey  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers' Meeting,  Notice  to  Penmen 
and  Teachers  of  National  Penmanship 
Teachers'  Federation,  Report  of  Wash- 
ington Educational  Association Dec. 

Missouri  Valley  Com'l.  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, New  England  Federation  of  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers,  Connecti- 
cut Business  Educators'  Association, 
Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association, 
South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  Eastern  Penmanship 
Teachers'  Association,  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association Jan. 


Report  National  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  Convention.  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  Ne- 
braska Business  College  and  State  Supt. 
of  Schools Feb. 

New  England  Penmanship  Association. 
Penmanship  Exhibit  at  New  England 
Meeting Mar. 

E.C.T.  A.  Convention  Report,  Zanerian 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Convention...  June 

Penmanship  Questions   and   Answers. 

Curtis  on  Standards  in  Writing,  Invention 
of  Muscular  Movement,  Prize  Speak- 
ing..  - Sept. 

How  to  Develop  Movement,  Size  of  Writ- 
ing for  Adults,  Why  Some  Cannot  Write 
Well  in  the  Morning Oct. 

Spacing  in  Lettering,  Different  Angles  of 
Letters  When  Written  and  Read Nov. 

Helps  for  Writer's  Cramp,  Relation  of  Writ- 
ing on  Blackboard  to  Writing  on  Paper, 
How  Much  Should  be  required  of  Pu- 
pils in  Various  tirades Dec. 

Why  Pupils  are  Inclined  to  Lean  Their 
Meads  When  Writing Jan. 

Remuneration  for  Addressing  Envelopes, 
Position  and  Movement  When  Writing 
on  Pad,  Advantage  of   Blotter  — Feb 

How  to  Teach  Pupils  to  Use  Pen  and  Ink, 
Why  the  Size  of  Writing  is  Varied  in 
Different  Grades Mar. 

Length  of  Time  Exercises  and  Letters 
Should  be  Practiced,  Comment  on  a  Pro- 
fessional Penman's  Writing April 

Best  Method  of  Writing  Signatures,  Extent 
Imitation  is  Justifiable,  Teaching  of 
Writing  in  the  Lower  Grades May 

Ayres  and  Thorndyke  Scales,  Lefthanded- 
ness -June 

Editorials. 

Eye  Training,  Federation  Forecast ...Sept. 

Muscle  Training,  The  Year  in  Commercial 
Education Oct. 

Style  and  Method,  Technical  Training Nov. 

Conditioning  Things  for  Writing,  Appro- 
priation, Tribute  to  E.  L.  Brown,  Hand- 
writing  Extremes — Dec. 

Editor's  Trip  Eastward,  Constructive  Criti- 
cism, Extremes  React,  Cliques Jan. 

Truth Feb. 

Penmanship  as  an  Essential,  Federation  In- 
terests No    1 .- Mar. 

Cigarettes  and  Education,   Lefthandedness, 

Walking  and  Writing,  Compliments  to 
Cupper  anil  Brown,  Federation  Interests 
No.  2 - April 

Which?  Handwriting  Scales,  Federation 
Interests  No.  3 May 

Penmanship  Extremes,  Federation  Inter- 
ests No.  4... '. June 

Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Making  your  Word  your  Bond.  T.  E.  Cup- 
per; Aim,  Ability,  Industry  ardMastery, 
W.  B.  Mahaffey;  Grain  of  Dust  or  Use- 
less, W.C.  Cope- Sept. 

Tribute  to  Lyman  Spencer,  W.  E.  Dennis; 
The  Pessimist,  M.  B  Nichol;  Correlation 
of  Writing  with  Other  Subjects,  M.  D. 
Anthony - Oct. 

Thanksgiving,  T.  K.  Cupper;  The  Writing 
Lesson  and  its  Preparation,  M.  D.  An- 
thony;  Commercial  Leadership,  J.  S. 
Knox Nov. 

Suggestion  for  the  Correlation  and  Grading 
of  Writing,  H  A.  Roush;  Facing  the 
Future, T.E. Cupper;  Advertising.  T.  E. 
Cupper .Dec. 

An  Institute  Outline  for  Penmanship  Dis- 
cussion, Wm.  Evans;  The  Penmanship 
Supervisor,  P  W.  Steinhaeser;  Business 
Education  in  the  Middle  West ..Jan. 

Our  Federation,  Mrs.  Fish;  Ex  President 
Taft's  Tribute  to  Shorthand,  Tacoma 
Public  Schools,  J.  O.  Peterson;  Adver- 
tising, T.  E.  Cupper ..Feb. 

The  Cost  of  Experience,  T.  E.  Cupper; 
Tribute  to  R.  C.  Spencer,  G.  W.  Brown,  Mar. 

Some  Thoughts  on  High  School  Penman- 
ship, J.  O.  Peterson;  Expert  Detection 
of  Forgery,  P.  W.  Steinhueser;  Boston 
University  Examination  in  Accounting, 
H.C.  Bentley;  Advertising,  T.  E.  Cup- 
per  April 
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The  Conference  of  Rowe  Shorthand 

TTnn/>UA«»o    to  be  held  at  our  headquarters  in  Baltimore  beginning  July  10th,     J: 

which  is  being  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  correspondence  teach- 
ers who  are  preparing  to  introduce  our  shorthand  in  their  September  classes,  is  an  interesting 
indication  of  the  extended  adoption  which  our  new  text  is  securing.  Those  interested  should  com- 
municate with  us  at  once. 

Teachers  may  not  be  particularly  interested 

but  when  we  say  that  the  actual  sales  of  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  for  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April  of  1916  doubled  those  for  the  same  months  in  1915,  it  is  good  evidence  of 
the  hold  this  work  has  taken  upon  the  teachers  of. the  country. 

After  over  twenty  years  of  service 

"Rowe"  on  a  text-book  has  come  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  Steinway"  on  a  piano.  Rowe  texts 
have  done  more  to  reform  teaching  methods  and  subject  matter  in  commercial  instruction  than  any 
other  single  influence.  They  are  the  recognized  standards.  The  good  schools  are  using  them. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  our  texts  on  any  subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 
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Your  Commercial  Texts  for  Next  Year 

Your  commercial  texts  for  next  year  can  be  selected  entirely  from  our  list.    Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 
LYONS'    BOOKKEEPING.      For  beginning  classes.      Practice  plan. 

Wholesale  Accounting—  Intermediate. 
Mercantile  Accounting — Intermediate. 
Modern  Corporation  Accounting— Advanced. 
New  Business  Arithmetic. 
Modern  Business  English. 
New  Business  Speller. 
Burgess'  Commercial  Law. 

VAN    SANT   MANUAL   OF   SHORTHAND-Munson  System. 

Munson  Exercise  Book. 
Munson  Readers* 
Diotatlon  Studies. 

Stenographer's  Business   Praotioe. 
Modern  Typewriting 

and  others. 
All   of   these   books   reflect  the  latest  approved  thought  in  the  subjects  treated.     This  house  has  for  many 
years  stood  in  the  first  ranks  among  publishers  of  commercial  texts. 

May  we  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  your  needs  for  next  year5     Write  for  our  catalog. 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  LYONS    &    C  ARN  AH  AN  131  East  23d  Street, 
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